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thies,  liis  purity  of  life,  and  his  power  of  winning  Uie  love  and 
troBt  of  bis  oountrymen,  have  contributed  to  deepen  tbe  earn- 
estness of  tbe  popular  wisb  for  bis  continuance,  during  another 
term,  in  tbe  bigb  office  be  proyidentially  fills. 

It  is  bardly  to  be  boped  jtbat  tbe  present  attempt  to  treat  so 
wide  a  subject,  witbin  so  small  a  compass,  will  satisfy  all  read- 
ers. Many  minor  details,  of  special  interest  to  individuals, 
bave  necessarily  been  omitted.  Some  accounts  of  military  and 
naval  undertakings,  wbicb  migbt,  of  tbemselves,  bave  filled  an 
entire  volume,  bave  been  given  witb  perbaps  a  disappointing 
brevity.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  bere,  tbat  no  pains  bave  been 
spared — as  no  requisite  facilities  for  obtaining  correct  data  bave 
been  lacking — to  make  tbe  work  not  only  trustwortby  and 
complete  in  regafd  to  matters  of  salient  interest,  but  also  as 
acceptable  as  pos^le  to  all  classes  of  loyal  readers. 

WASHnfOTON,  D.  0.,  May  14,  1864.  J.  H.  B. 
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CHAPTERI. 

MB.  LINCOLN'S  BABLY  BOYHOOD  IN  KENTUCKY. 

Preliminary  Bemarks. — Ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln. — ^Their  Beti- 
denee  in  PennsylTania  and  Virginia. — His  Grandfather  Crosses  the 
Alleghanies  to  join  Boone  and  his  Associates. — **The  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground/'— His  Violent  Death.— His  Widow  SeUles  in  Wash- 
ington County. — Thomas  Lincoln,  his  Son,  Marries  and  Locates  near 
Hodgenyille. — Birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. — La  Bue  County. — His 
Early  Life  and  Training  in  Kentucky. 

The  name  of  no  liying  man  is  more  prominent,  at  this 
moment,  on  the  lips  and  in  the  thoughts  of  the  American 
people,  than  that  of  Abeaham  Lincoln.  This  happens  not 
merely  because,  as  the  candidate  of  a  party,  he  has  won 
the  highest  political  honors.  He  has  a  hold  upon  the  public 
mind  which  a  partisan  election  alone  can  not  account  for.  This 
event,  indeed,  is  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause.  An  over- 
whelming popular  enthusiasm  in  certain  States  where  he  is 
best  known  (and  manifested  also  by  the  assembled  crowds  at 
Chicago,  during  the  memorable  week  of  the  Convention)  did 
mach  to  turn  the  poising  balance  in  his  favor,  and  to  determine 
his  selection  as  a  candidate  over  all  his  distinguished  com- 
petitors. 

What  Bobert  Barns  has  proverbially  been  to  the  people  of 
his  native  land,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  lands,  as  a  bard, 
Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  have  become  to  us  as  a  statesman 
and  a  patriot,  by  his  intimate  relations  alike  with  the  humbler 
and  the  higher  walks  of  life.     By  his  own  native  energy  and 
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endowment,  he  has  risen  from  a  place  of  bumble  obscurity  to 
a  commanding  position  and  power  among  bis  fellow-men,  and 
acbieved  an  enduring  fame.  The  experiences  of  the  "  toiling 
millions,"  wbetber  of  gladness  or  of  sorrow,  bavo  been  bis 
experiences.  He  bas  an  identity  witb  tbem,  sucb  as  common 
toils  and  common  emotions  bave  produced.  Thus  and  otber- 
wise  be  bas  become,  in  person  no  less  tban  in  principle,  a 
genuine  representative  man  in  tbe  great  cause  of  fb.ee  labor. 

This  is  not  tbe  time  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  details 
of  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Still  in  tbe  prime  of  bis 
manhood,  with  long  years  of  public  service  apparently  yet 
before  him,  and  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  have 
been  associated  witb  him  now  remaining  on  tbe  stage  of 
action,  no  multiplied  and  indiscriminate  relations,  designed 
merely  to  gratify  public  curiosity,  should  be  expected  in  this 
connection.  When  the  grand  era  on  which,  individually,  be 
is  now  entering,  shall  have  closed,  let  th^  more  intimate  and 
searching  history  of  all  that  he  has  done,  Said  and  suffered, 
whether  as  a  public  or  as  a  private  citizen,  be  attempted  by 
other  and  more  ambitious  hands.  It  is  rather  the  purpose 
of  the  present  work  to  furnish  the  true  and  complete  outline 
of  a  life,  which,  though  not  uneventful,  or  wanting  in  enticing 
suggestions  to  the  imagination,  often  tempting  the  writer  aside 
into  romantic  episodes  and  gossiping  researches,  is  more 
immediately  interesting  at  this  time  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  mystery  we  have  noted  at  the  outset,  and  as  bearin*g 
directly  upon  the  present  state  of  our  national  politics,  to 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  now  holds  so  important  a  relation. 

The  reader  is  here  given  a  reliable  account  of-  the  main 
events  of  a  remarkable  career ;  and  should  his  curiosity  at  any 
stage  demand  more  than  is  given,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
nothing  has  been  designedly  omitted  or  glossed  over,  that 
tends  to  illustrate  the  character,  or  to  affect  the  public  stand- 
ing of  the  statesman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Char- 
acteristic anecdotes  and  personal  incidents  currently  related  x>f 
him  will  only  be  noted  in  these  pages  when  clearly  authentic. 
Those  of  questionable  authority,  or  ascertained  to  be  positively 
fictitious,  will  be  carefully  excluded.     No  statement  is  haz- 
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aided  which  10  not  capable  of  Terification.  A  candid  estimate 
of  the  man,  and  an  accurate  representation  of  his  opinions 
and  past  acts  as  a  statesman,  have  been  attempted,  and  snch 
^  shall  deserve  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  people,  of  what- 
ever  class  or  partisan  predilection.  Facts  are  set  down  with- 
out eulogistic  comment,  and  the  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
such  explanations  as  justice  may  seem  to  require, -will  usually 
be  given  in  his  own  words. 


The  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  of  English 
descent  We  find  the  earliest  definite  traces  of  them  in  Berks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  though  this  was  almost  certainly  not  the 
first  place  of  their  residence  in  this  country.  Their  location, 
and  their  adherence  to  the  Quaker  faith,  make  it  probable  that 
the  original  emigration  occurred  under  the  auspices  of  Wm. 
PsNN,  or  at  least  in  company  with  those  who  sympathised  and 
shared  in  his  colonising  movement.  It  was  doubtless  a  branch 
of  the  same  family  that,  leaving  England  under  different 
religious  impulses,  but  with  the  same  adventurous  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  settled,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  Old  Plymouth 
Colony.  The  separation  may  possibly  have  taken  place  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  beyond.  Some  of  the  same  traits 
appear  conspicuously  in  both  these  family  groups.  One  tra- 
dition indeed  affirms  that  the  Pennsylvania  branch  was  trans- 
planted irom  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  was  derived  from  a  common 
stock  with  Colonel  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
There  is  a  noticeable  coincidence  in  the  general  prevalence, 
among  each  American  branch,  of  Scriptural  names  in  christen - 
iDg — the  Benjamin,  Levi,  and  Ezra,  of  Massachusetts,  having 
their  counterpart  in  the  Abraham,  Thomas,  and  Josiah,  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  peculiarity  is  one  to  have  been 
equally  expected  among  sober  Friends,  and  among  sealous 
Puritans. 

Berks  county  Ckn  not  have  been  very  long  the  home  of  Mr. 
Lincoln 'tf  immediate  progenitors.  There  can  hardly  have  been 
•more  than  a  slender  pioneer  settlement  there,  up  to  the  time 
that  one  or  more  of  the  number  made  another  remove,  not  far 
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from  1750,  to  what  is  now  Bockingham  ooiinty,  Virginia.  Old 
Berks  was  first  settled  about  1734, — ^then,  too,  as  a  Oenoan 
colony — ^and  was  not  organised  as  a  county  until  1752 ;  before 
which  date,  according  to  fionily  traditions,  this  remoyal  to 
Virginia  took  plaoe. 

This,  it  will  be  obfeerved,  was  pre-eminently  a  pioneer  stock, 
evidently  mach  in  love  with  backwoods  adventure,  and  con- 
stantly courting  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  forest- life. 

Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  though  intersected  by  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  or  rather  by  two  valleys 
made  by  its  chief  forks,  not  very  far  from  their  junction,  and 
inviting,  by  its  natural  resources,  the  advances  of  civilisation, 
must  nevertheless  have  been,  at  the  titne  just  mentioned,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness.  Now,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  counties  of  Virginia,  having  exceeded  every  other 
county  in  the  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  in  its 
crops  of  wheat  and  hay.  A  branch  of  the  family,  it  is  under- 
stood, still  remains  there,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  so  judicious 
a  selection,  and  of  the  labors  and  imperfectly  requited  endur- 
ances of  these  first  settiers.  It  was  more  than  thirty  years  later 
than  the  arrival  there  of  the  Lincolns  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
Rockingham  county  first  had  an  organized  political  existence. 

From  this  locality,  about  the  year  1780,  perhaps  a  little 
later,  Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the  one  who  now  bears 
that  name,  started  westward  across  the  Alleghanies,  attracted 
by  the  accounts  which  had  reached  him  of  the  wonderfully 
fertile  and  lovely  country  explored  by  Daniel  Boone,  on  and 
near  the  Kentucky  river.  During  all  his  lifetime,  hitherto, 
he  could  have  known  little  of  any  other  kind  of  existence  than 
that  to  which  he  had  been  educated  as  an  adventurous  fron* 
tiersman.  The  severe  labor  of  preparing  the  heavily  timbered 
lands'of  the  Shenandoah  for  cultivation,  the  wild  delights  of 
hunting  the  then  abundant  game  of  the  woods,  ajid  the  exciting 
hazards  of  an  uncertain  warfare  with  savage  enemies,  had  been 
almost  the  sole  occupations  of  his  rough  but  healthful  life. 
Perhaps  the  settlements  around  him  had  already  begun  to  be 
too  far  advanced  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  his  character- 
istic mode  of  living ;  or  possibly,  with  others,  he  aspired  to  the 
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poBaeadoii  of  more  feriila  fielda,  aad  to  an  easier  Bubaistenoe, 
vitL  new  foreat-ezpanseg  more  eligible  for  ilie  delights  of  the 
chase.  Whatever  the  reason,  he  set  oat  at  the  time  just 
stated,  with  his  wife  and  seyeral  young  ehildren,  on  his  long 
journey  across  the  monntains,  and  over  the  broad  valleys 
ioterrening  between  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Kentucky. 

At  this  date,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  the  present 
State  of  Kentucky  formed  part  of  the  old  Commonwealth  of 
Yirginia.  "  The  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  as  afterward 
named  for  better  reasons  than  the  fiction  which  assigns  this 
meaning  to  its  Indian  appellation,  had  then  been  but  recently 
entered  upon  by  the  white  man.  Its  first  explorer,  Daniel 
Boone,  whose  very  name  suggests  a  whole  world  of  romance 
aad  adventure,  had  removed,  when  a  mere  boy,  among  the 
earlier  emigrants  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  to  Berks  county. 
Here  he  must  have  been  a  contemporary  resident,  and  was  per- 
haps an  acquaintance,  of  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Lincoln  family.  At  all  events,  as  substantially  one  of  their 
own  neighbors,  they  must  have  watched  his  later  course  with 
esger  interest  and  sympathy,  and  caught  inspiration  from  his 
exploits.  At  eighteen,  Boone  had  again  emigrated,  with  his 
father  as  before,  to  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  a  mountain  river 
in  the  north-west  of  North  Carolina,  at  just  about  the  same 
date  as  the  removal  of  the  Jjincolns  to  Virginia.  Some  years 
later,  Boone,  in  his  hunting  excursions,  had  passed  over  and 
admired  large  tracts  of  the  wilderness  north  of  his  home,  and 
especially  along  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland  river,  within  the 
limits  of  what  b  now  Kentucky.  It  was  not  until  1769,  how- 
ever, that,  with  five  associates,  he  made  the  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  Kentucky  valley,  which  resulted  in  the  subsequent 
settlements  there.  The  glowing  descriptions  which  ultimately 
got  abroad  of  the  incredible  richness  and  beauty  of  these  new 
and  remote  forest-climes  of  Trans-AUeghaniaa  Virginia,  and 
of  their  alluring  hunting-grounds,  must  have  early  reached  the 
ears  of  the  boyhood-companions  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  spread 
through  the  neighboring  country.  The  stirring  adventures 
of  the  pioneer  1^^,  during  the  next  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
b^nnings  of  substantial  settlements  in  that  far-west  country, 
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rnuBt  haye  suggested  new  attractions  thitherwaid  to  the  more 
active  and  daring  spirits,  whose  ideal  of  manhood  Boone  so 
nearly  approached. 

From  the  borders,  in  yarioos  directions,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  emigration  had  now  begun.  These  recruits  were  from 
that  class  of  hardy  frontiersmen  most  inured  to  the  kind  of 
toils  they  were  to  encounter  anew  in  the  Kentucky  forests. 
They  went  forward,  fearless  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered 
from  the  numerous  bands  of  Indians  already  recommencing 
hostilities,  after  a  temporary  pacification.  Here  was  a  com- 
mon territory  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  tribes,  both  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  here,  before  and  after  this  date, 
there  were  many  exciting  adventures  and  deadly  conflicts  with 
these  savages,  whpse  favorite  haunts  had  been  thus  uncere- 
moniously invaded. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  date  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
Lower  Blue  Licks,  that  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
his  young  family,  reached  the  region  which  had  perhaps  long 
been  the  promised  land  of  his  dreams.  This  transnfigration 
was  certainly  some  time  later  than  1778,  and  earlier  than  1784, 
as  circumstanpes  hereafter  to  be  stated  will  show.  Boone, 
Kenton,  Harrod,  Floyd,  and  their  brave  associates,  were  still 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  struggles  which  have  given  them  last- 
ing memory  in  history.  Lincoln  was  ambitious  to  share  their 
fortunes,  and  to  fix  his  home  in  this  more  genial  and  opulent 
clime. 

The  exact  place  at  which  he  settled  is  not  known.  It  was 
somewhere  on  Floyd's  creek,  and  probably  near  its  mouth,  in 
what  is  now  Bullitt  county.  The  hopes  which  led  to  this 
change  of  his  home  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  He  had 
made  but  a  mere  beginning  in  his  new  pioneer  labors,  when, 
while  at  work  one  day,  at  a  distance  from  his  cabin,  unsuspect- 
ing of  danger,  he  was  killed  by  an  Indian,  who  had  stolen  upon 
him  unaware.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1784,  or  very  near 
that  time,  when  he  was  probably  not  more  than  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  His  widow,  thus  suddenly  bereaved  in  a  new 
and  strange  land,  had  now  their  three  sons  tmd  two  daughters 
left  to  her  sole  protection  and  care,  with  probably  little  means 
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bt  ibeir  support.  She  soon  after  removod  to  what  became 
Waahijagton  county,  in  the  same  State,  not  &r  distant,  and 
there  reared  her  children,  all  of  whom  reached  mature  age. 
One  of  the  danghters  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Crame,  and  the 
other  to  a  man  named  Bromfield.  The  three  sons^  respectively 
named  Thomas,  Mordecai,  and  Josiah,  all  remained  in  Ken 
tueky  until  after  their  majority. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  one  of  these  sons,  was  bom  in  1778.  He 
was  a  mere  child  when  his  father  remoyed  to  Kentucky,  and 
was  but  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  death.  The 
date  of  this  event  was  consequently  about  1784.  Of  the  early 
life  of  the  orphan  boy,  we  have  no  knowledge,  except  what  can 
be  learned  of  the  general  lot  of  his  class,  and  of  the  habits  and 
modes  of  living  then  prevalent  among  the  hardy  pioneers  of 
Kentucky.  These  backwoodsmen  had  an  unceasing  round  of 
hard  toils,  with  no  immediate  reward  but  a  bare  subsistence 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  cheering  promise  of  better  days  in 
the  foture.  But  even  their  lands,  as  in  the  case  of  Boone, 
they  were  not  always  so  fortunate  as  to  retain  in  fee. 

More  comfortable  days,  and  a  much  improved  state  of  things 
had  come,  before  Thomas  arrived  at  maturity,  but  in  his  boy 
hood  and  youth,  he  must  have  known  whatever  was  worst  in 
the  trials  and  penury  of  the  first  generation  of  Kentucky 
frontiersmen,  with  few  other  enjoyments  than  an  occasional 
practice  with  his  rifle.  His  training  was  suited  to  develop  a 
strong,  muscular  frame,  and  a  rugged  constitution,  with  a  char- 
acteristic quickness  of  perception  and  promptness  of  action. 
The  Kentuckian  of  that  and  the  succeeding  generation  had 
generally  a  tall,  stalwart  frame,  a  frank  and  courteous  heart, 
and  a  humorous  and  slightly  quaint  turn  of  speech ;  a  fondness 
for  adventure  and  for  the  sports  of  hunting;  a  manly  self- 
lespect,  and  a  fearless  independence  of  spirit. 

"  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
•  «  •  •  • 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoaghtfal  band, 
By  forms  nnfashioned,  fresh  from  nature's  hand, 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  seal* 
Tme  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 
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This  generatioii  began  its  life  with  the  independent  existence 
of  the  nation,  and  partook  largely  of  the  spirit  of  exultant 
self-oonfidence  then  abroad  through  the  land. 

These  were  the  eircmnstanoes  and  associations  nnder  which, 
in  those  pripeval  days  in  Eentncky,  Thomas  Lincoln  passed 
through  the  period  of  boyhood  and  youth.  At  the  date  of  the 
political  separation  from  Virginia,  in  1792,  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  State,  this  orphan  boy,  struggling  to  aid  his  mother 
in  the  support  of  the  ill-fortuned  family,  had  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  currents  of  emigration  had  become  enlarged 
and  juMselerated,  meantime,  until  the  population  was  swelled, 
as  early  as  1790,  to  more  than  73,000 ;  and  during  the  next 
ten  years  it  was  more  than  trebled,  reaching  220,000.  The 
wilderness  that  once  was  around  Boonesborough,  Harrodsburg, 
and  Lexington,  was  now  blossoming  as  the  rose.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  was  ample  space  unoccupied,  within  the  limits  of 
the  new  State,  for  those  who  craved  the  excitements  and  the 
loneliness  of  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 

In  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln,  being  then  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  was  married  to  Nancy  Hanks,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
settled  in  what  was  then  Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  parents  of  Miss  Hanks  ever  removed  to 
Kentucky,  though  others  of  the  family  did  so.  Of  the  history 
of  her  ancestry,  we  have  no  definite  particulars.  Her  position 
in  life  appears  to  have  been  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band. That  she  possessed  some  rare  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  there  is  reason  to  believe ;  although,  dying  at  an  early 
age,  and  having,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  passed  her 
days  on  obscure  frontiers,  few  recollections  of  her  are  acces- 
sible. 

Abraham  LinooIiN  was  born  of  these  parents  on  the  12tK 
dag^  of  February,  1809.  The  place  where  they  at  this  time 
resided,  is  in  what  is  now  LaJRue  county,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Hodgenville.  the  county  seat,  and  seven  miles  from 
Elixabeihtown,  laid  off  several  years  previously,  and  the  county 
seat  of  Hardin  county.  He  had  one  sister,  two  years  hia 
senior,  who  grew  up  to  womanhood,  married,  and  died  while 
young.     He  had  a .  brother,  two  years  younger  than  himself. 
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who  died  in  early  childhoood.  Mr.  Lincoln  rememben  to 
Inye  Tinted  the  now  unmarked  grave  of  this  little  one,  along 
with  his  mother,  before  leaving  Kentucky.  Theae  were  the 
only  children  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  either  by  the  present  or  by 
asnbeeqnent  marriage,  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  Abhawaw 
haa  thus,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  sole  immediate  representa- 
tire  of  thia  hardy  and  energetic  race. 

LaRne  county,  named  irom  an  early  settler,  John  LaBoe, 
was  set  off  and  separately  organized  in  1843,  the  portion  con* 
taining  Mr.  Lincoln's  birthplace  having  been,  up  to  tiiat  date, 
included  in  Hardin  county.  It  ia  a  rich  grasing^  country  in 
its  more  rolling  or  hilly  parts,  and  the  level  surface  produces 
good  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco.  In  the  northern  borders 
of  the  county,  on  the  Boiling  Fork  of  Salt  river,  ia  Muld- 
row's  Hill,  a  noted  eminence.  Hodgenville,  near  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  born,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  town  on  Nolin 
oeek,  and  a  place  of  considerable  business.  About  a  mile 
above  thia  town,  on  the  creek,  is  a  mound,  or  knoll,  thirty  feet 
above  the  banks  of  the  stream,  containing  two  acres  ai  level 
ground,  at  the  top  of  which  there  is  now  a  house.  Some  of 
the  early  pioneers  encamped  on  this  knoll ;  and  but  a  short 
distance  from  it  a  fort  was  erected  by  Philip  Phillips,  an  emi- 
grant from  Pennsylvania,  about  1780  or  1781,  near  the  time 
Mr.  Lincoln's  ancestor  arrived  from  Virginia.  John  LaRue 
came  from  the  latter  State,  with  a  company  of  emigrants,  and 
settled,  not  fiur  from  the  same  date,  at  Phillips'  Fort.  Robert 
Hodgen,  LaBue's  brother-in-law,  purchased  and  occupied  the 
land  on  which  Hodgenville  is  built.  Both  th^e  pioneers  were 
men  of  sterling  integrity,  and  high  moral  worth.  They  were 
eonaistent  and  zealous  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  one 
of  their  associates,  Benjamin  Lynn,  was  a  minister  of  the  same 
peraoaaion.  Such  were  the  influences  under  which,  more  than 
twen^  years  before  Thomas  Lincoln  settled  there,  this  little 
colony  had  been  founded,  and  which  went  fiir  to  give  the  com- 
munity its  permanent  character. 

It  is  needless  to  rehearse  the  kind  of  life  in  which  Abra- 
kani  Lincoln  was  here  trained.  The  picture  is  similar  in  all 
such  settlements.  In  his  case,  there  was  indeed  the  advantage 
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I  of  a  generation  or  two  of  progrese,  since  his  grand&iher  liad 

I  baiarded  and  lost  his  life  in  the  then  slightly  broken  wilder- 

ness. The  State  now  numbered  some  400,000  inhabitants,  and 
had  all  the  benefits  of  an  efficient  local  administration,  the 
want  of  which  had  greatly  increased  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  first  settlers.  Henry  Clay,  it  may  here  be  appropri- 
ately mentioned,  had  already,  though  little  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  begun  his  brilliant  political  career,  haying  then 
served  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Yet,  with  all  these  changes,  the  humble  laborers,  settled 
near  <<  Hodgen's  Mills,"  on  Nolin  creek,  had  no  other  lot  but 
incessant  toil,  and  a  constant  struggle  with  nature  in  the  still 
imperfectly  reclaimed  wilds,  for  a  plain  subsistence.  *  Here  the 
boy  spent  the  first  years  of  his  childhood.  With  apparently 
the  same  frowning  fortune  which  darkened  the  early  days  of 
Robert  Bums,  it  was  not  destined  that  young  Lincoln's  father 
should  succeed  in  these  first  endeayors  to  secure  a  competency. 
Even  before  the  date  of  his  earliest  distinct  recollections,  he 
removed  with  his  father  to  a  place  six  miles  distant  from  Hod- 
genville,  which  was  also  ere  long  to  be  surrendered,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  for  a  home  in  the  far-off  wilderness,  and 
for  frontier  life,  in  its  fullest  and  most  significant  meaning. 

The  period  of  Abraham  Linooln's  Kentucky  life  extends 
through  a  little  more  than  seven  y^rs,  terminating  with  the 
autumn  of  1816.  If  it  be  true  as  a  rule  (as  Horace  Mann  was 
wont  to  maintain),  that  the  experiences  and  instructions  of  the 
first  seven  years  of  every  person's  existence,  do  more  to  mold 
^  and  determine  his  general  charaqter,  than  all  subsequent  train - 

^  >    ing,  then  must  we  regard  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  Kentuckian  (of  the 

generation  next  following  that  of  Clay),  by  his  early  impres- 
sions and  discipline,  no  less  than  by  birth. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  common  schools  in  that  country. 
The  principal  reliance  for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning 
was  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  peasant-poet  of  Ayrshire 
was  indebted.  Education  was  by  no  means  disregarded,  nor 
did  young  Lincoln,  poor  as  were  his  opportunities,  grow  up  au 
illiterate  boy,  as  some  have  supposed.  CompeteQt  teachers 
#ere  accustomed  to  offer  themselves  then,  as  in  later  years, 
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wbo  opened  piiTate  sohoold  for  a  neighborhood,  being  sup- 
ported by  tnition  or  subscription.  During  his  boyhood  days 
in  Kentucky,  Abraham  Lincoln  attended,  at  different  times,  at 
least  two  sohools  of  ^  this  description,  of  which  he  has  clear 
recollections.  One  of  these  was  kept  by  Zachariah  Riney,  a 
Boman  Catholic,  whose  peculiarities  have  not  been  wholly 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  his  since  so  distinguished  pupil. 
But  although  this  teacher  was  himself  an  ardent  Catholic,  he 
made  no  proselyting  efforts  in  his  school,  and  when  any  little 
religious  ceremonies,  or  perhaps  mere  catechizing  and  the  like, 
were  to  be  gone  through  with,  all  Protestant  children,  of  whom, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  young  ''  Abe ''  was  one,  were  accus- 
tomed to  retire,  by  permission  or  command.  Riney  was  prob- 
ably in  some  way  connected  with  the  movement  of  the 
"  Trappists,"  who  came  to  Kentucky  in  the  autumn  of  1805, 
and  founded  an  establishment  (abandoned  some  years  later) 
under  Urban  Ouillet,  as  superior,  on  Pottinger's  Creek.  Tbey 
were  aetiye  in  promoting  education,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  had  a  school  for  boys  under  their  immediate 
Buperrision.  This,  however,  had  been  abandoned  before  the 
date  of  Lincoln's  first  school-days,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  private  schools  under  Catiiolic  teachers  were  an  offshoot 
of  the  original  system  adopted  by  these  Trappists,  who  sub- 
aequentiy  removed  to  Illinois. 

Another  teacher,  on  whose  instructions  the  boy  afterward 
attended,  while  living  in  Kentucky,  was  named  Caleb  Hazel. 
His  was  also  a  neighborhood  school,  sustained  by  private 
patronage. 

With  the  aid  of  these  two  schools,  and  with  such  further 
assistance  as  he  received  at  home,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
had  become  able  to  read  well,  though  without  having  made 
any  great  literary  progress,  at  the  age  of  seven.  That  he  was 
not  a  dull  or  inapt  scholar,  is  manifest  from  his  subsequent 
attainments.  With  the  allurements  of  the  rifle  and  the  wild 
game  which  then  abounded  in  the  country,  however,  and  with 
the  meager  advantages  he  had,  in  regard  to  books,  it  is  certain 
that  his  perceptive  faculties,  and  his  muscular  powers,  were 
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muoli  more  fully  developed  by  exeroiae  Uian  his  Bcholutie 
talents.       * 

While  he  lived  in  Kentucky,  he  never  saw  even  the  exterior 
of  what  was  properly  a  church  edifice.  The  religious  services 
he  attended  were  held  either  at  a  private  dwelling,  or  in  some 
log  school-house,  or  in  the  open  grove : 

'  '*  Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshiper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.    These  dim  vaults, 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  not.    No  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race,  to  change  the  form 
Of  Thy  fair  works.    But  Thou  art  here.  Thou  fill'st 
The  solitude."  t 
Unsatisfactory  results  of  these  many  years'  toil  on  the  lands 
of  Nolin  Creek,  or  a  restless  spirit  of  adventure  and  fondness 
for  more  genuine  pioneer  excitements  than  this  region  con- 
tinued to  afford,  led  Thomas  Lincoln,  now  verging  upon  the 
age  of  forty,  and  his  son  beginning  to  be  of  essential  service 
in  manual  labor,  to  seek  a  new  place  of  abode,  far  to  the  west, 
beyond  the  Ohio  river. 

t  Biyaat 
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CHAPTEB  II.  ^ 

MB.  UKCOLN'S  8AJKLT  LIVB  IN  INDIANA. 

Tbe  BemoYal  from  Kentuokj. — An  Emigrant  Jonrnej. — ^The  Forests 
of  SoQthem  Indiana.— New  Home  of  the  Lincoln  Family.— Indiana 
in  1Q16.— Starery  and  Free  Labor. — Young  Lincoln  at  His  Work. — 
His  Sehools  and  Schoolmasters. — Self-Education. — A  Characteristlo 
Incident. — ^Acquaintance  with  Riyer  Life. — His  First  Triple  New 
Orleans  as  a  Flatboatman. — Death  of-  His  Mother. — ^His  Father's 
Second  Marriage. — Recollections  of  an  Earlj  Settler. — Close  of  an 
BTentfdl  Period  in  Young  Lincoln's  History. 

Eakly  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  an  immediate  departore  for 
the  new  wilds  of  Indiana  was  detennined  on  by  Thomas  Lin- 
eo]n.  It  was  no  very  imposing  sight,  eertainly,  as  the  little 
&mi]j,  bidding  the  old  Kentucky  home  adieu,  moved  forward 
upon  their  long  and  winding  pioneer  march.  Many  sad 
thoughts  there  undoubtedly  were  in  that  small  group,  and 
perhaps  some  forebodings  also,  as  their  former  place,  gradually 
receding,  at  length  disappeared  from  their  reyerted  eyes.  But 
these  emotions  must  soon  have  been  lost  in  the  excitements  of 
their  journey. 

It  was  no  norel  picture  which  they  presented,  for  that  period, 
as  they  advanced  on  their  lonely  way,  for  the  days  required 
to  bring  them  to  the  place  whence  they  were  to  cross  the 
*'  Beautiful  Biver.''  The  plain  wagon,  with  its  simple  cover- 
ing as  a  shelter  for  its  lading  of  household  utensils,  articles  of 
food,  and  ^'varieties,"  was  drawn  by  a  not  too  spirited  or  over- 
fed horse,  in  a  harness  probably  compounded  of  leather  and 
hempen  cords  of  an  uncertain  age.  In  the  forward  part  of  this 
eonveyanoe,  sat  the  emigrant  wife  and  her  daughter,  nine  years 
old,  while  the  father  and  his  son,  now  past  seven,  walking  in 
the  rear,  took  care  that  the  indispensable  cow  kept  pace  to  the 
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innsio  of  iihe  jolting  wheels.  Underneath  the  wagon,  or  soont- 
ing  at  pleftsnre  through  the  surrounding  woods,  was  of  course  a 
large  dog,  constant  to  the  fortunes  of  his  master's  family,  and 
ready  for  any  fate  to  which  their  migrations  might  lead  him. 
Arrived  at  the  appointed  landing  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio,  it 
only  remained  to  embark  the  little  caravan  upon  a  flatboat,  and 
to  crosdithe  stream,  now  swelled  to  fair  proportions  by  the  autumn 
rains.  Finally,  after  reaching  the  indiana  side,  the  adven- 
turers landed  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Anderson's  Creek,  now 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Perry  and  Spencer,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  below  Louisville,  by  the  river, 
and  sixty  above  Evansville.  In  a  direct  line  across  the  qpuntrj 
iVom  their  former  residence,  the  distance  is  perhaps  hardly  one 
hundred  miles. 

The  place  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  settled,  at  the  end  of  thia 
journey,  is  some  distance  back  from  the  Ohio  river,  near  the 
present  town  of  Oentryville.  Under  the  earliest  organization, 
this  was  in  Perry  county,  of  which  Troy  was  the  county  seat. 
Two  years  later,  Spencer  county  was  formed,  embracing  all 
that  part  of  Perry  west  of  Anderson's  Creek,  and  including  the 
place  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  located  himself. 

Here  his  emigrant  wagon  paused,  and  aided  by  the  busy 
hands  of  his  son,  a  log  cabin  was  speedily  built,  which  was  to 
be  their  home  through  many  coming  years.  The  particular  site 
of  his  dwelling  was  doubtless  determined,  as  usual,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  living  spring  of  water,  after  fixing  on  his  selection 
for  a  farm.  This  completed,  and  a  shelter  provided  for  their 
stock,  the  next  business  was  to  clear  up  a  space  in  the  forest 
which  should  produce  a  crop  of  grain  for  their  sustenance  the 
next  season.  Hard  work  had  begun  in  good  earnest  for  the 
young  Kentuokian.  He  was  to  learn  the  realities  of  genuine 
pioneer  life,  such  as  he  had  before  but  imperfectly  understood, 
unless  by  tradition  and  the  evening  tales  of  his  father. 

Indiana,  at  this  date,  was  still  a  Territory,  having  been 
originally  united  under  the  same  government  with  Illinois, 
after  the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  State,  ^'  the  first-born  of  the 
great  North-west,"  in  1802.  A  separate  territorial  organisation 
was  made  for  each  in  1809.    A  few  months  before  the  arrival 
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of  Thomas  Lincoln,  namely,  in  June,  1816,  pnrsnant  to  a  Gon- 
greasional  '^  enabling  act,''  a  Convention  bad  been  held  wbicb 
adopted  a  State  Constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  Under  this  Constitution,  a  month  or  two  later,  in 
December,  1816,  Indiana  became,  by  act  of  Congress,  a  sove- 
reign State. 

The  population  of  Indiana  was  now  about  65,000,  distmbuted 
ehieflj  south  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Yincennes,  on  the 
Wabash,  to  Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio.  Yincennes  was  long 
the  territorial  capital,  and  with  the  surrounding  country,  had 
been  occupied  by  French  emigrants,  many  years  before  the 
Revolution.  In  1800,  the  whole  number  of  residents  in  these 
colonies  was  less  than  5,000.  These,  like  other  French  set« 
tlements,  made  little  progress  of  themselves.  From  1800  to 
1810  there  had  been  a  large  increase,  mostly  by  emigrations  to 
Southern  Indiana  from  Kentucky,  swelling  the  population  to 
24,520,  at  the  latter  date.  In  1811  had  occurred  serious  diffi- 
oolties  with  the  Indians,  terminating  in  the  decisive  victory 
over  them  at  Tippecanoe.  So  general  had  become  the  settle- 
ments, eastward  from  Yincennes  and  up  the  Ohio  river,  that 
the  capital  was  removed  far  eastward  to  Corydon,  in  1813,  as  a 
oentral  location.  This  place,  the  capital  of  Harrison  county, 
is  about  twenty- five  miles  west  from  Louisville,  and  more  than 
a  hnndred  south  of  the  present  metropolis  jof  the  State.  But 
one  connty  intervened  between  Harrison  and  Perry,  and  Oen- 
tryville  is  hardly  forty  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Corydon. 
TbiB  place  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  for  the  State 
until  1824,  as  it  had  been  for  the  Territory  during  the  three 
yean  next  preceding  1816.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
emigration  should  be  prominently  directed  to  this  part  of  the 
State,  at  the  period  under  consideration.  In  1820  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  over  147,000,  or  more  than  six-fold  dur- 
ing ten  years,  and  nearly  thirty-fold  since  1800. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  emigrating,  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
fallen  in  with  a  prevalent  contagion  in  his  own  State,  and  that 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  part  of  Indiana  then  deemed 
most  desirable  of  all  that  was  unoccupied.  It  is  common  to 
attribute  these  extensive  migrations  f^om  the  border  slave- 
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kolding  States  into  the  non-Blayeliolding  Northwest^  to  a  pre- 
ference for  institutions  based  upon  free  labor  to  the  exelosion 
of  slavery.  This  was,  beyond  question,  a  powerful  inducement 
wit^i  many,  yet  by  no  means  the  exclusive  one ;  and  with  some 
it  did  not  exist  at  all.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Kentucky,  the 
proportion  of  slaves  to  the  free  white  population  was  small, 
and  in  many  places  slavery  can  hardly  have  been  an  appreciable 
element.  But  in  1816,  the  number  of  slaves  must  have  ex- 
ceeded 100,000,  and  their  ratio  of  increase  was  becoming  very 
high.  Upon  a  man  in  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
a  young  family  to  rear,  this  consideration  undoubtedly  had  its 
weight,  among  the  others  we  have  suggested  as  the  cause  of  his 
removal  to  Indiana.  We  have  at  least  the  &ot,  that,  though 
painfully,  and  with  an  exile's  sadness,  he  turned  his  back  for- 
ever on  a  State  that  tolerated  slavery,  to  seek  a  new  home 
where  free  labor  had  been  sacredly  assured  exclusive  rights  and 
honors. 

The  next  thirteen  years  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  here,  in 
Southern  Indiana,  near  the  Ohio,  nearly  midway  between 
Louisville  and  Evansville.  He  was  now  old  enough  to  be^n 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  farm  labors  of  his  &ther,  and  he 
manfully  performed  his  share  of  hard  work.  He  learned  to 
use  the  axe  and  to  hold  the  plough.  He  became  inured  to  all 
the  duties  of  seed-time  and  harvest.  On  many  a  day,  during 
every  one  of  those  thirteen  years,  this  Kentucky  boy  might 
have  been  seen  with  a  long  <<  gad  "  in  his  hand,  driving  his 
father's  team  in  the  field,  or  firom  the  woods  with  a  heavy 
draught,  or  on  the  rough  path  to  the  mill,  the  store,  or  the  river 
landing— very  probably  at  times,  in  the  language  of  the  Hoosier 
bard,  descriptive  of  such  pioneer  workers  in  general : 

" aant  shoes  or  sooks  on, 

With  snake-pole  and  a  yoke  of  oxen." 

A  vigorous  consfiCution,  and  a  cheerful,  unrepining  disposi- 
tion, made  all  his  labors  comparatively  light.  To  such  a  one, 
this  sort  of  life  has  in  it  much  of  pleasant  excitement  to  com- 
pensate for  its  hardships.  He  learned  to  derive  enjoyment 
from  the  severest  lot.     The  "  dignity  of  labor,''  which  is  with 
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demagogues  sneh  boUow  eant,  became  to  bim  a  tnie  and 
appreciable  reality. 

Here,  aa  in  KentQcky,  be  attended  private  aoboola,  and  in 
etber  ways  increased  bis  little  stock  of  learning,  aided  by  wbai 
be  bad  already  acquired.  Tbe  same  want  of  systematic  pnblio 
instruction,  and  tbe  same  mode  of  remedying  tbis  lack,  prei* 
Tilled  in  Indiana,  as  in  bis  former  borne.  One  of  bis  teacbers 
was  named  Andrew  Crawford,  to  wbom  be  osed  to  be  occasion- 
ally indebted  for  tbe  loan  of  books,  to  read  at  siieb  leianre 
boors  as  be  could  command.  His  last  teacber  was  a  Mr. 
DoTsey,  wbo  bas  bad  tbe  satisfaction,  in  later  years,  of  taking 
bis  former  scbolar  by  tbe  band,  rejoicing  to  recognise  tbe  once 
obecnre  boy  as  now  one  of  tbe  foremost  leaders  of  tbe  people. 
Dorsey  was  lately  residing  in  Scbuyler  county,  Illinois,  wbere 
be  also  bad  sons  living. 

Tbat  we  may  estimate  Mr.  Lincoln  in  bis  true  ebaracter,  as 
ebiefly  a  self-educated  man,  it  should  be  stated  tbat,  summing 
up  all  tbe  days  of  bis  actual  attendance  upon  sobool  instruc- 
tiob,  tbe  amount  would  bardly  exceed  one  year.  Tbe  rest  be 
bas  accomplisbed  for  bimself  in  bis  own  way.  As  a  youtb  be 
read  witb  avidity  such  instructive  works  as  be  could  obtain, 
aud  in  winter  evenings,  by  tbe  mere  ligbt  of  tbe  biasing  fire- 
place, wben  no  better  resource  was  at  band. 

An  incident  baving  its  appropriate  connection  bere,  and. 
illustrating  several  traits  of  tbe  man,  as  already  developed  in 
early  boybood,  is  voucbed  for  by  a  citizen  of  Evansville,  wbo 
knew  bim  in  tbe  days  referred  to.  In  bis  eagerness  to  acquire 
knowledge,  young  Lincoln  bad  borrowed  of  Mr.  Crawford  a 
copy  of  Weems'  Life  of  Wasbington — tbe  only  one  known  to 
be  in  existence  in  tbe  neigbborbood.  Before  be  bad  finisbed 
reading  tbe  book,  it  bad  been  left,  by  a  not  unnatural  oversigbt, 
in  a  window.  Meantime,  a  rain  storm  came  on,  and  tbe  book 
was  so  tborougbly  wet  as  to  make  it  nearly  wortbless.  '^Tbis 
misbap  caused  bim  mucb  pain ;  but  be  went,  in  all  bonesty,  to 
Crawford  witb  tbe  ruined  book,  explained  tbe  calamity  tbat 
bad  bappened  tbrougb  bis  neglect,  and  offered,  not  baving 
sufficient  money,  to  "  work  out "  tbe  yalue  of  tbe  book. 

''  Well,  Abe/'  said  Crawford,  ''  as  it's  you  I  wou^t  be  bard  on 
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jou.  Come  over  and  pull  fodder  fbr  me  for  two  days,  and  we 
will  call  our  accoants  even." 

The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  engagement  literally  fnl- 
tiled.  As  a  boy,  no  less  than  since,  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
an  honorable  conscientiousness,  integrity,  industry,  and  an 
ardent  love  of  knowledge. 

The  town  on  the  Ohio  river  nearest  his  home  was  Troy,  the 
capital  of  Perry  county  down  to  the  date  of  its  division. 
This  place,  at  the  mouth  of  Anderson's  Creek,  had  been 
settled  as  early  as  1811,  and  was  a  place  of  some  consequence, 
both  for  its  river  trade  and  as  the  county  seat.  After  this 
latter  advantage  was  lost,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  county 
in  1818,  Troy  dwindled  away,  and  is  now  a  place  of  only 
about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Rockport,  nearly  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Gentryville,  became  the  c&pital  of  Spencer 
county,  and  thenceforward  a  point  of  interest  to  the  new 
settlers.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Ohio  river,  and 
receives  its  name  from  "  Lady  Washington's  Rock,"  a  pictur- 
esque hanging-rock  at  that  place.  At  these  two  points,  young 
Lincoln  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  new  world  of  river 
life  and  business,  in  addition  to  his  farm  experience,  and  to 
his  forest  sports  with  rod  and  rifle. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  later  of  these  thirteen  years,  that 
Abraham,  at  nineteen,  was  permitted  to  gratify  his  eager  long- 
ing to  see  more  of  the  world,  and  to  try  the  charms  of  an  excur- 
sion on  the  Beautiful  River.  He  had  inherited  much  of  the 
adventurous  and  stirring  disposition  of  his  Virginian  grand- 
father,  and  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  New 
Orleans,  then  the  splendid  city  of  Western  dreams.  He  per- 
formed this  journey,  on  a  common  flat-boat,  doing  service  as  one 
of  the  hands  on  that  long  yet  most  exhilarating  trip.  We  have 
no  particulars  of  this  his  sole  excursion  as  a  platboatman  dur- 
ing his  Indiana  days,  yet  to  his  own  mind  it  probably  still 
affords  many  not  unpleasing  recollections.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly the  life  of  the  little  company,  delighting  them  with  his 
humorous  sallies  no  less  than  with  his  muscular  superiority 
and  with  his  hilarious  activity  and  intuitive  tact  in  all  that 
immediately  concerned  their  voyage. 
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If  there  had  been  any  forebodiDgs  at  the  time  of  departure 
from  their  first  home  oq  Nolin  Creek,  these  were  to  be  ere- 
long realised  by  the  Indiana  emigrants.  Scarcely  two  years 
had  passed,  in  this  changed  climate,  and  in  these  rougher 
forest  experiences,  before  the  mother  of  young  Abraham — 
perhaps  too  gentle  to  encounter  the  new  trials  added  to  those 
she  had  before  partially  surmounted,  and  to  endure  the 
malarious  influences  in  which  this  wild  country  abounded — 
was  called  to  a  last  separation  from  those  she  had  so  tenderly 
loTed.  She  died  in  1818,  leaving  as  her  sole  surviving  chil- 
dren, a  daughter  less  than  twelve  years  old,  and  a  son  two 
years  younger,  of  whose  future  distinction,  even  with  a 
mother's  fondness,  she  probably  had  but  an  indefinite  hope. 
A  grave  was  made  for  her — 

"  Where  the  wind  of  the  West  breathes  its  softest  sigh ; 
Where  the  silvery  stream  is  flowing  nigh — 
Where  the  sun's  warm  smile  may  never  dispel 
Night's  tears  o'er  the  form  that  was  loved  so  well^- 
Where  no  column  proud  in  the  sun  may  glow, 
To  mock  the  heart  that  is  resting  below." 

A  year  or  two  later,  Thomas  Lincoln  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Johnston,  a  widow  with  three  children, 
that  were  brought  up  with  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Besides 
these  step-children,  there  were  no  additions  to  the  family  as 
before  enumerated. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  thirteen  important 
years  which  were  spent  by  Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  Indianian, 
the  personal  recollections  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  states- 
man of  an  older  generation,  who  emigrated  to  Indiana  at 
nearly  the  same  date,  will  aid  in  conveying  a  correct  impres- 
sion of  these  times,  and  of  the  circumstances  with  which  the 
youth  was  surrounded. 

Indiana,  says  the  late  Hon.  0.  H.  Smith  *  "  was  born  in  the 
year  1816,  with  some  sixty-five  thousand  inhabitants — only 
about  forty  years  ago.     A  few  counties  only  were  then  organ- 

*  Early  Indiana  Trials  and  Sketches  Reminiscences,  by  Hon.  0.  H. 
Smith,  page  285. 
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ized.  The  whole  middle,  north,  and  north-west  portions  of 
the  State  were  an  unbroken  wilderness,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Indians.  Well  do  I  remember  when  there  were  bat  two 
families  settled  west  of  the  Whitewater  Valley — ono  at  Flat 
Kock,  above  where  Bushy ille  now  stands,  and  the  other  on 
Brandywine,  near  where  Greenfield  was  afterward  located. 
When  I  first  visited  the  ground  on  which  Indianapolis  now 
stands,  the  whole  country,  east  to  Whitewater  and  west* to 
the  Wabash,  was  a  dense,  unbroken  forest  There  were  no 
public  roads,  no  bridges  over  any  of  the  streams.  The  trav- 
eler had  literally  to  swim  his  way.  No  cultivated  farms,  no 
houses  to  shelter  or  feed  the  weary  traveler,  or  his  jaded  horse. 
The  courts,  years  afterward,  were  held  in  leg  huts,  and  the 
juries  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees.  I  was  Circuit 
Prosecuting  Attorney  at  the  time  of  the  trials  at  the  falls  of 
Fall  Creek,  where  Pendleton  now  stands.  Four  of  the  pris- 
oners were  convicted  of  murder,  and  three  of  them  hung,  for 
killing  Indians.  The  court  was  held  in  a  double  jog  cabin, 
the  grand  jury  sat  upon  a  log  in  the  woods,  and  the  foreman 
signed  the  bills  of  indictment  which  I  had  prepared,  upon  his 
knee  ;  there  was  not  a  petit  juror  that  had  shoes  on — all  wore 
moccasins,  and  were  belted  around  the  waist,  and  carried  side 
knives  used  by  the  hunter.  The  products  of  the  country  con- 
sisted of  peltries,  the  wild  game  killed  in  the  forest  by  the 
Indian  hunters,  the  fish  caught  in  the  interior  lakes,  rivers, 
and  creeks,  the  pawpaw,  wild  plum,  haws,  small  berries  gath- 
ered by  the  squaws  in  the  woods.  The  travel  was  confined  to 
the  single  horse  and  his  rider,  the  commerce  to  the  pack-sad- 
dle, and  the  navigation  to  the  Indian  canoe.  Many  a  time 
and  oft  have  I  crossed  our  swollen  streams,  by  day  and  by 
night,  sometimes  swimming  my  horse,  and  at  others  pad- 
dling the  rude  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian.  Such  is  a  mere 
sketch  of  our  State  when  I  traversed  its  wilds,  and  I  am  not 
one  of  its  first  settlers." 

Thus  it  was  that  young  Lincoln  grew  up  to  the  verge  of 
manhood ;  he  led  no  idle  or  enervating  existence.  Brought 
up  to  the  habits  of  sobriety,  and  accustomed  to  steady  labor, 
no  one  of  all  the  working-men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
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was  a  better  sample  of  his  class  than  he.  He  had  now  become 
a  Saal  among  his  associates,  having  reached  the  highc  of 
Dearly  six  feet  and  four  inches,  and  with  a  comparatively 
slender  yet  uncommonly  strong,  muscular  frame.  He  was 
even  then,  in  his  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  no  less 
than  in  his  physical  proportions,  one  not  to  be  forgotten  or 
unappreciated  by  those  who  knew  him.  Many  reminiscences 
of  those  days  of  his  hardy  endeavor  and  rough  experience 
linger  in  the  minds  of  the  plain,  earnest  people  among 
whom  his  lot  for  a  long  period  was  thus  cast,  and  will  some 
time  be  repeated,  with  such  exaggerations  or  febulous  glosses 
as  are  wont  gradually  to  gather,  like  the  sacred  halo  of  the 
painters,  around  the  memorials  of  a  recognized  hero.  And 
a  hero,  ever  hereafter,  in  the  traditions  of  Southern  Indiana, 
will  be  the  youthful  Abraham  Lincoln,  gigantic  and  stalwart 
in  his  outward  form,  no  less  than  in  the  glowing  and  noble 
spirit  already  beginning  to  foresee  and  prepare  for  a  high  des- 
tiny. Wherever  he  has  dwelt  becomes  classic  and  consecrated 
ground,  and  to  have  known  him,  even  in  his  obscurest  dajSj 
will  be  deemed  a  circumstance  to  be  recounted  with  pride. 
To  gather  up  such  recollections  and  to  perpetuate  them  with 
thft  pen,  will  be  the  work  of  future  times  and  other  hands. 

Thia  period  of  young  Lincoln's  life  was  terminated  by 
another  removal  of  his  Either,  as  will  appear  in  the  next 
ehapier. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

riR5T     TEARS    IN    ILLINOIS. — 1880-82. 

The  French  Seltlementa. — The  North-West. — The  AdTance  of  Emigm- 
tion. — Four  Qreat  States  Founded  in  the  Lifetime  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Father. — North  and  South  Meeting  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. — 
Sentiments  of  Southern  Emigrants. — The  First  Emigrations. — A 
Coincidence  of  Dates. — Mordecai  and  Josiah  Lincoln. — Removal  to 
Illinois. — Settlement  on  the  Sanjramon,  in  Macon  Cuuntj. — Tho 
Locality  described. — Abraham  Lincoln  Splits  Three  Thousand  Rails.— 
Another  Removal  of  his  Father. — They  Separate. — His  Father  Spends 
the  rest  of  his  Days  in  Coles  County  .-^Abraham  Lincoln  makes 
Another  Trip  as  a  Flatboatman. — Becomes  Clerk  in  a  Store  on  his  Re- 
turn.— Leaves  the  Business  after  a  Year's  Service. 

The  early  French  settlements  of  Illinois,  at  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia,  had  proved  as  little  successfal  or  permanent  as  those 
of  Indiana  around  Vincennes.  The  territory  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  Government  jnst  hefore  the 
Revolution,  and  emigration  from  Virginia  had  commeneed 
almost  simultaneously  to  that  quarter  and  to  Kentucky.  In 
1787,  as  is  well  known,  the  settlements  here,  in  common  with 
those  scattered  throughout  the  great  expanse  of  United  States 
territory,  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  were  brought  under  a 
territorial  government,  as  wide  in  its  local  scope  as  it  was 
apparently  insignificant  in  the  extent  ^of  its  population  and 
power.  Time  speedily  demonstrated  the  error  of  such  an 
estimate  of  the  remarkable  region  between  the  Ohio,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Lakes,  yet,  even  to  this  day,  the  people  of  the 
East  accept  the  idea  of  this  greatness  and  coming  power  rather 
as  an  abstract  proposition  than  as  a  living  reality,  deeply 
affecting  their  own  relative  interests  and  the  common  resources 
and  grandeur  of  the  country. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  Ken  tacky  on  the  one  8ide,xmd  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  on  the  other,  we  have  incidentally  seen  in  these 
pagefs.  The  birth  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  father,  Thomas  Lincoln)  waf 
anterior  to  or  nearly  coeval  with  the  very  first  settlements  In  all 
those  States,  excepting  only  the  lifeless  French  colonies  of  Indi* 
ana.  The  State  of  Illinois  may  be  added  to  those  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  in  like  manner,  his  own  life  was  the  measure  of 
their  age,  dating  from  the  first  substantial  and  growing  existence 
of  their  colonial  settlements.  In  Illinois,  as  in  Indiana,  the 
earliest  waves  of  a  healthful  emigration  had  come  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia,  and  in  both  cases  alike,  the  Southern 
portion  was  the  earliest  to  be  occupied.  Between  these  early 
outflow ings  of  free  labor  from  the  land  of  slavery,  and  those 
later  ones  from  the  free  States  of  the  East,  on  more  northern 
parallels,  there  is  a  marked  difference,  still  traceable — creating, 
in  a  certain  sense,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Northwest  which 
touch  the  imaginary  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  a  division  of 
North  and  South.  Experience  and  increased  commingling 
between  these  localities  are  fast  abating  the  distinctness  of 
this  somewhat  indefinite  separating  line,  but  for  years  to  come 
it  can  not  be  wholly  obliterated.  These  two  elements,  combined 
and  consolidated,  growing  into  nnity  instead  of  being  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  widening  separation,  will  go  to  constitute 
the  strongest  of  States.  The  Southern  emigration  gave  char^ 
acter  to  the  earlier  legislation  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  especially. 
With  evidences  of  a  lurking  attachment  to  the  peculiar  insti* 
tution  of  the  States  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  Uie 
general  tenor  of  public  sentiment  and  action  was  as  positive 
and  distinct,  as  were  the  opinions  of  the  more  Northern  mul* 
titades  who  came  in  to  fill  up  these  new  commonwealths.  And 
yet  the  views  of  slavery  prevalent  in  southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  were  at  that  time  not  much  diverse  from  those  which 
were  entertained  in  the  communities  from  which  these  settlers 
had  come.  They  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil  to  be  rid  of;  and 
to  make  sure  of  this,  those  who  were  not  already  too  much 
entangled  with  it,  left  in  large  numbers  for  a  region  which,  by 
request  of  Virginia  herself,  the  donor,  was  "  forever'*  protected 
from  the  inroads  of  this  moral  and  social  mischief. 
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As  we  li&re  seen,  IndUna  had  more  than  100,000  people 
concentrated  in  the  south,  before  any  real  advance  had  been 
made  in  the  central  and  northern  parts.  Nearly  the  same 
thing  fras  true  of  Illinois.  The  territory  had  been  separately 
organised  in  the  same  year  with  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— 1809.  The  next  year's  census  showed  its  entire  white 
popnlstion  to  be  only  11,501.  These  were  almost  exclusively 
located  south  of  the  National  Rosd,  which  crosses  the  Koskas- 
kia  river  at  Yandalia,  extending  nearly  due  west  to  Alton. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  labors  of  opening  the  forests  on  the 
rich  western  soil,  and  the  long  period  that  must  necessarily 
elapse  between  the  first  clearing  therein  and  the  perfect  subja- 
gstion  of  the  selected  lands  into  cultivated  farms,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  avoidance,  even  down  to  comparatively 
a  late  period,  of  the  open  prairie,  which  is  now  thought  to 
offer  such  pre-eminent  facilities  for  cultivation,  with  almost 
immediate  repayment  for  the  toil  bestowed.  The  settlers  who 
had  gone  into  Illinois,  evidently  placed  a  low  estimate  upon 
the  prairie  lands,  and  always  settled  on  the  banks  of  some 
stream,  on  which  there  was  plenty  of  timber,  seeking  the  forest 
by  preference  for  their  homes.  The  open  character  of  the 
country  undoubtedly  repelled  emigration,  and  caused  it  to  be 
eoncentraied  on  the  chief  streams,  for  a  long  time,  when  at  last 
it  commenced  in  earnest. 

In  1820,  two  years  after  admission  into  the  Union,  the  entire 
population,  still  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  same  region, 
and  to  similar  localities  as  ten  years  before,  amounted  to  only 
65,211.  From  that  time  to  1830,  there  was  some  extension  of 
the  settlements  northward,  toward  the  center  of  the  State,  and 
up  the  Mississippi  to  Galena,  where  the  mines  were  already 
worked.  The  rivers  along  which  the  principal  settlements  had 
been  made,  aside  from  the  great  boundary  rivers,  the  Missis* 
sippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash,  were  the  Kaskaskia,  the  £m- 
barras,  the  Sangamon,  and  their  branches.  There  were  a  few 
settlements,  also,  in  the  Bock- river  country,  and  on  the  range 
of  Peoria.  The  population,  thus  chiefly  distributed,  had  now 
(1830)  reached  157,445.    ^ 

The  brothers  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  had  previously  removed 
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to  a  more  northern  location  in  Indiana,  tlian  tliat  which  he 
hin]  occupied.  Both  settled  io  the  Bine-river  country — Mor* 
decai  in  Hancock  connty,  where  he  not  long  after  died,  and 
Josiab  in  Harriaon  oonaty.  Their  example,  perhaps,  had  its 
infnenee  upon  Thomas,  who,  however,  took  a  course  of  his 
own.  Whatever  the  immediate  or  remote  occasion,  he  1^ 
Indiana  in  the  spring  of  1830,  to  seek  another  place  of  ahode, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  had  seen  the  growth  of  Kentucky 
from  almost  the  very  start,  to  a  population  of  nearly  700,(M)0, 
and  he  had  lived  in  Indiana  from  the  time  its  inhabitants 
numbered  only  65,000,-  until  they  had  reached  nearly  350,000. 
As  he  first  set  his  foot  within  the  limits  of  Illinois,  its  vast 
territory  had,  comparatively,  but  just  begun  to  be  occupied , 
scarcely  at  ail^  as  we  have  seen,  except  in  the  extreme  southern 
portion,  and  here  almost  exclusively  along  the  principal 
streams.  In  a  country  so  poorly  supplied  with  wood  and 
water,  aa  Illinois,  such  sites  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  be 
taken  up,  and  with  a  prairie  addition,  suited  the  tastes  even  of 
those  to  whom  the  level,  open  country  was  forbidding  in 
aj^>earance. 

Mr.  Lincoln  pushed  forward  to  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
where  such  locations  were  still  abundant  A  more  beautiful 
country  than  that  of  the  Sangamon  valley,  could  not  easily  have 
been  anywhere  discovered  by  an  explorer.  It  was  not  strange 
that  the  report  of  such  lands,  if  he  heard  it  in  his  Southern 
Indiana  home,  should  have  attracted  even  so  far  one  who  was 
bred  to  pioneer  life,  and  inherited  a  migratory  disposition. 
He  first  settled  on  the  Sangamon  <'  bottom,"  in  Macon  county. 

Passing  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  as  you  approach 
Decatur,  the  county-seat  of  Macon,  from  the  south,  a  slightly 
broken  country  is  reached  two  or  three  miles  from  that  place, 
and  presently  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sangamon,  over  which 
yon  pass,  a  mile  f^om  the  town.  This  stream  flows  westwardly, 
uniting  with  the  South  Fork,  near  Jamestown,  ten  miles  from 
Springfield.  Following  down  this  North  Fork  for  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur,  you  come  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  first  residence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (with  his 
ihiher'a  famOy),  in  Illinois. 
4 
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Here,  for  the  first  season  of  his  abode  in  tl&e  new  State,  be 
continued  to  assist  his  father  in  his  farm -work.  Xv)ne  of  the 
first  duties  was  to  fence  in  a  field  on  the  rich  Dottom-lauds, 
which  had  been  selected  for  cultivation.  For  this  purpose, 
with  the  help  of  one  laboner,  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  this  time, 
split  THREE  THOUSAND  RAILS — the  crowning  work  of  a  long 
laborious  period  of  his  life.  The  hand  who  aided  him  in  this 
exploit,  named  John  Hanks,  a  distant  relative  of  his  mother, 
is  yet  living,  and  bears  earnest  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
skill  with  which  the  maul  and  the  wedge  were  employed  on 
this  occasion. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  family  did  not  remain  on 
this  place  but  a  single  year.  Abraham  was  now  of  age,  and 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  his  father  set  out  for  Coles 
county,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Embarras,  a  separation  took 
place,  the  son  for  the  first  time  assuming  his  independence, 
and  commencing  life  on  his  own  account.  The  scene  of  these 
labors  he  has  not  since  visited.  His  father  was  soon  aAer 
comfortably  settled  in  the  place  to  which  he  had  turned  his 
course,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  adventurous  days  there, 
arriving  at  a  good  old  age.  He  died  in  Coles  county,  ob  the 
17th  day  of  January,  1851,  being  in  his  seventy- third  year. 
The  farm  on  the  Sangamon  subsequently  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  man  named  Whitley,  who  also  erected  a  mill  in 
the  vicinity. 

While  there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1830,  or  early  in  1831,  a  man  came  to  that  part  of  Macon 
county  where  young  Lincoln  was  living,  in  pursuit  of  hands 
to  aid  him  in  a  flatboat  voyage  down  the  Mississippi.  The 
fact  was  known  that  the  youth  had  once  made  such  a  trip,  and 
his  services  were  sought  for  the  occasion.  As  one  who  had 
his  own  subsistence  to  earn,  with  no  capital  but  his  hands,  and 
with  no  immediate  opportunities  for  commencing  professional 
study,  if  his  thoughts  had  as  yet  been  turned  in  that  direction, 
he  accepted  the' proposition  made  him.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  of  his  inherited  and  acquired  fondness  for  exciting 
adventure,  impelling  him  to  this  decision.     With  him,  were 
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•Ifio  employed,  his  former  fellow-Iaborer,  John  Baoks,  and  a 
■oa  of  hia  atep-mother,  aamed  John  JohnatoD.  In  the  spring 
of  1831,  Lincoln  set  out  to  fulfill  hia  engagement  The  floods 
had  ao  awollen  the  streams  that  the  Sangamon  country  was  a 
Taat  sea  before  him.  Hia  first  entrance  into  that  county  was 
over  these  wide-spread  waters,  in  a  canoe.  The  time  had 
come  to  join  his  employer  on  hia  journey  to  New-Orleans,. but 
the  latter  had  been  disappointed  by  another  person  on  whom 
he  relied  to  furnish  him  a  boat,  on  the  Illinois  river.  Accord- 
ingly, all  handa  set  to  work  and  themselTcs  built  a  boat,  on  that 
river,  for  their  purposes.  This  done,  they  set  out  on  their 
long  trip,  making  a  successful  voyage  to  New  Orleans  and 
back.  It  is  reported  by  his  friends,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  refera 
with  much  pleaaant  humor  to  this  early  experience,  so  relating 
>ome  of  its  incidents  as  to  afford  abundant  amusement  to  hia 
auditora.  In  truth,  he  was  a  youth  who  could  adapt  himself 
to  this  or  any  other  honest  work,  which  his  circumstances 
required  of  him«  and  with  a  cheerfulness  and  alacrity — a  cer- 
tain practical  humor — rarely  equaled.  He  could  turn  off  the 
hardest  labor  as  a  mere  pastime ;  and  his  manly  presence,  to 
other  laborers,  was  as  a  constant  inspiration  and  a  charm  to 
lighten  their  burdens. 

It  was  midsummer  when  the  flatboathan  returned  from 
this  his  second  and  last  trip,  in  that  capacity.  The  man 
who  had  commanded  this  little  expedition  now  undertook  to 
establish  himself  in  business  at  New  Salem,  twenty  miles 
below  Springfield,  in  Menard  county — a  place  of  more  relative 
consequence  then  than  now — two  miles  from  Petersburg,  the 
county  seat  He  had  found  young  Lincoln  a  person  of  such 
sort  that  he  was  anxious  to  secure  his  services  in  the  new 
enterprise  he  was  about  to  embark  in.  He  opened  a  store  at 
New  Salem,  and  also  had  a  mill  for  flouring  grain.  For  want 
of  other  immediate  employincnt  ftt^d  in  the  same  spirit  which 
had  heretofore  actuated  him,  Abraham  Lincoln  now  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  a  clerk,  having  an  eye  to  both  branches  of 
the  business  carried  on  by  his  employer.  This  connection 
eontinued  for  nearly  a  year,  all  the  duties  of  his  position  being 
fcithfally  and  cheerfully  performed. 
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It  was  to  this  year's  bamble  bat  honorable  service— one 
that  would  have  been  ennobled  by  his  alacrity  in  discharging 
it,  as  a  necessity  of  his  lot,  were  the  employment  far  less  dig- 
nified than  it  really  was — that  Mr.  Douglas  tauntingly 
alladed,  in  one  of  his  speeches  daring  the  canvass  of  1858,  as 
"  keeping  a  grocery."  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  his 
adversary  to  be  "  wofally  at  fault ''  as  to  the  fact,  in  alleging 
him  to  have  been  a  grocery-keeper,  though  it  might  be  no 
great  sin  had  the  statement  been  well  founded.  He  added 
that,  in  truth,  he  had  <'  never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in  the 
world." 

The  business  of  this  country  merchant  at  New  Salem  did 
not  prove  remarkably  successful.  In  any  evept,  the  employ* 
ment  was  not  such  as  could  have  permanently  suited  an  active, 
muscular  person,  like  young  Lincoln,  with  a  lurking  passion 
for  adventure,  and  for  more  exciting  scenes.  His  clerkship 
days,  however,  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  close,  probably  much 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Black-Hawk  war,  in  which  he  was  eager  to  bear  an 
honorable  part. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SERVICB   IN  THE  BLACK-HAWK  WAR — 1832. 

Bretking  Oat  of  the  Bliick*Hawk  War.— The  Inrosion  of  1831.— The 
Rock-river  Coantrj  Threatened. — Prompt  Action  of  Got.  Reynolds. 
—Retreat  of  Black  Hawk.  — Treaty  of  1804  Re-affirmed.  — Bad 
Faith  of  the  lodians. — Invasion  of  1882. — Volunteers  Called  For. — 
Abraham  Lincoln  one  of  a  Company  from  Menard  County. — lie  is 
chosen  Captain. — Rendezvous  at  Beardstown. — Hard  Marches  across 
the  Country  to  Oquawka,  Propbetstown,  and  Dixon. — Expected  Battle 
Avoidad  by  the  Enemy. — ^Discontent  among  Volunteers. — ^Thej  are 
DialMiuled. — Captain  Lincoln  RemainSi  Volunteering  for  Another 
Term  of  Service. — Skirmishing  Fights* — Arrival  of  New  Levies.-* 
Encounter  at  Kellogg's  Grove. — Black-Hawk  at  the  Four  Lakes. — lit 
Retreats. — Battle  on  the  Wisconsin. — Hastens  Forward  to  the  Missis- 
rippi. — Battle  of  the  Bad- Ax. — End  of  Lincoln's  First  Campaign. — 
Autobiographic  Note. 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  quietly  performing  his  daties 
in  the  pioneer  "  store,"  in  Menard  county,  reports  were  ro- 
eeived  of  an  alarming  Indian  invasion,  on  the  western  border 
of  the  State.  In  the  spring  of  1831,  while  he  was  employed 
in  his  excursion  down  the  Mississippi,  the  noted  Black-Hawk, 
an  old  chief  of  the  Sac  tribe  of  Indians,  repudiating  the  treaty 
by  the  terms  of  which  they  had  been  removed  beyond  the 
Father  of  Waters,  re-crossed  the  river  with  his  women  and 
children,  and  three  hundred  warriors  of  the  Sacs,  together  with 
allies  from  the  Kickapoo  and  Pottawatomie  nations.  His  object 
was  again  to  take  possession  of  his  old  hunting-grounds,  and  to 
establish  himself  where  the  principal  village  of  his  nation  before 
had  been,  in  the  Rock-river  country.  The  Indians  began 
committing  depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  white  set- 
tlers, destroying  their  crops,  pulling  down  th^ir  fences,  driving 
off  and  slaughtering  their  cattle,  and  ordering  the  settlers 
themselves  to  leave,  under  penalty  of  being  massacred. 
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In  response  to  the  representations  of  Gov.  Beynolds,  to 
whom  the  settlers  applied  for  protection,  Gen.  Gaines,  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  forces  in  that  quarter,  took  prompt 
and  decisive  measures  to  oxpcl  these  invaders  from  the  State. 
With  a  few  companies  of  regular  soldiers,  Gen.  Gaines  at  once 
took  up  his  position  at  Rock  Island,  and  at  his  call,  several 
hundred  volunteers  assembled  from  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  State,  upon  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Reynolds, 
joined  him  a  month  later.  His  little  armj,  distributed  into 
two  regiments,  an  additional  battalion,  and  a  spy  battalion,  was 
the  most  formidable  military  force  yet  seen  in  the  now  State. 
The  expected  battle  did  not  take  place,  the  Indians  having 
suddenly  and  stealthily  retired  again,  in  their  canoes,  across 
the  river.  The  troops  had  been  advanced  to  YandruflTs  Island, 
opposite  the  Indian  town,  where  the  engagement  was  antici- 
pated, and  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  volunteers, 
and  some  complaints  against  the  generals,  Gaines  and  Duncan, 
for  permitting  the  enemy  to  escape. 

Whether  or  not  either  of  these  commanders  was  chargeable 
with  blame,  this  retreat  of  Black  Ilawk  only  prolonged  the 
difficulties  impending,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  formid- 
able and  eventful  campaign,  the  next  season.  Gen.  Gaines, 
however,  had  taken  measures  to  preclude  any  such  possibility, 
so  far  as  the  deliberate  engagements  of  the  uneasy  chief  could 
avail  for  that  purpose.  Intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Gaines 
to  cross  the  river,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  on  that  ground, 
Black  Hawk  sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  entered  into,  by 
which  he  agreed  that  he  and  his  tribe  should  ever  after  remain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  unless  by  permission  of  the  State 
Governor,  or  of  the  President.  Thus  was  the  treaty  of  1804 
reaffirmed,  by  which  the  lands  they  were  claiming  had  been 
distinctly  conveyed  to  the  United  States  Government,  which, 
in  turn,  had  sold  them  to  the  present  settlers. 

In  express  violation,  however,  of  this  second  deliberate 
engagement,  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers  began,  early  in 
tl  e  spring  of  1832,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make  preparations  for 
9  lother  invasion.  Many  and  grievous  wrongs  have  undoubt- 
i  \ly  been  inflicted  upon  the  savage  tribes,  by  the  superior  race 
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that  has  gradually,  bot  steadily  driven  the  former  from  theii 
ancient  homes.  But  the  bad  faith  shown  in  this  case,  and  the 
repeated  violation  of  deliberate  and  voluntary  agreements,  was 
wholly  without  justification  or  excuse.  No  provocation  or 
plausible  pretext  had  arisen  after  the  treaty  of  the  previous 
June ;  yet  Black  Hawk,  under  tthe  misguided  influence  and 
&lae  representations  of  the  "  Prophet,"  who  persuaded  him  to 
believe  that  even  the  British  (to  whom  Black  Hawk  had  always 
been  a  fast  friend),  as  well  as  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Wiune- 
bagoes  and  Pottawatomies,  would  aid  them  in  regaining  their 
village  and  the  adjoining  lands.  Under  this  delusion,  to  which 
the  wiser  Keokuk  refused  to  become  a  dupe,  though  earnestly 
invited  to  join  them,  Black  Hawk  proceeded  to  gather  as  strong 
a  force  as  possible.  He  first  established  his  headquarters  at  the 
old  site  of  Fort  Madison,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  After  his 
preparations,  of  which  the  people  of  Illinois  were  advised,  had 
been  completed,  he  proceeded  up  the  river  with  his  women 
and  children,  his  property  and  camp  equipage,  in  canoes,  while 
his  warriors,  armed  and  mounted,  advanced  by  land.  In  spite 
of  a  warning  he  had  received  that  there  was  a  strong  force  of 
white  soldiers  at  Fort  Armstrong,  on  Rock  Island,  ho  continued 
on  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  where,  in  utter  recklessness 
and  bad  faith — paying  not  the  slightest  regard  to  his  solemn 
agreement  of  the  last  year — the  whole  party  crossed  .to  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  declared  purpose  of  ascend- 
ing Rock  river  to  the  territory  of  the  Winnebagoes.  This  was 
in  the  early  part  of  April,  1832.  Black  Hawk,  after  he  had 
gone  some  distance  up  this  latter  river,  was  overtaken  by  a 
messenger  from  Oen.  Atkinson,  who  had  command  of  the 
troops  on  Rock  Island,  and  ordered  to  return  beyond  the 
Mississippi.     This  was  defiantly  refused. 

Gov.  Reynolds  again  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  to  protect 
the  settlers  from  this  invasion.  A  company  was  promptly 
raised  in  Menard  county,  in  the  formation  of  which,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  active.  From  New  Salem,  Clary's 
Qrove,  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  an  efficient  force  was 
gathered,  and  in  making  their  organization,  Lincoln  Was 
elected  Captain — ^and  this  was  the  first  promotion  he  had  ever 
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received  bj  the  saffrages  of  his  fellows,  and  one  that  afforded 
particular  satiafaction  to  his  not  unaspiring,  though  modest 
spirit. 

Their  first  march  was  to  the  rendezrous  appointed  bj  Gov. 
Reynolds,  at  Beardstown,  one  of  the  earlier  settlements  on  the 
Illinois  river,  forty  miles  west  of  New  Salem.  Here  eighteen 
hundred  men  were  speedily  assembled,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor.  The  forces  were  organised  into  four  regiments, 
with  an  additional  spy  battalion.  Gen.  Samuel  Whiteside, 
of  the  State  militia,  who  had  commanded  the  spy  battalion  in 
the  campaign  of  the  previous  year,  was  now  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  whole  brigade.  Gen.  James  D.  Henry  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  spy  battalion. 

This  little  army,  a  more  imposing  force  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  set  out  from  Beardstown  on  the  27th  of  April, 
for  the  scene  of  action.  Three  or  four  days'  hard  marching 
across  the  country  brought  the  volunteers  to  Oquawka,  on  the 
Mississippi,  from  whence  they  proceeded,  without  delay,  north  - 
ward  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  river.  Here  it  was  arranged  with 
Gen.  Atkinson,  commander  of  the  regulars,  that  the  vol- 
unteer force  should  march  up  the  latter  stream  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles,  to  Prophetstown,  where  they  were  to  encamp, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  regulars,  with  provisions,  by  the 
river.  Gen.  Whiteside,  however,  instead  of  following  out 
this  plan,  set  fire  to  the  Prophet's  village,  on  arriving,  and 
pushed  forward  toward  Dixon's  Ferry,  forty  miles  further  up 
the  river. 

These  incessant  marches  must  have  severely  taxed  the 
endurance  of  many  of  the  inexperienced  soldiers,  but  to  Capt. 
Lincoln,  reared  as  he  had  been,  they  rftther  high  ten  ed  the 
exhilaration  which  attended  these  adventures  from  ths^  start. 
The  prospect  of  speedily  overtaking  and  encountering  the 
enemy  in  battle,  and  the  hope  of  winning,  in  the  fight, 
some  special  honors  for  the  little  contingent  under  his  com- 
mand, relieved  the  sense  of  fatigue.  A  short  distance  below 
Dixon's  Ferry,  it  was  ordered  that  the  baggage-wagona  should 
be  left  behind,  and  that  a  forced  march  should  be  made  upon 
that  place.     Arrived  there,  Gen.  Whiteside  halted,  and  sent 
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ont  scoutiog  parties  to  ascertain  the  position  and  condition  of 
the  cnemy.i^Here  two  battalions  of  mounted  volunteers,  num- 
bering two  hundred  and  seventj-five  men,  joined  them  from 
McLean,  Peoria,  and  other  counties,  ea<rer  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  participating  io  the  war.  Some  of  these  fiery  spirits. 
advancing  without  orders,  and  having  no  other  duty  assigned 
them  than  that  of  scouts,  had;Ei  little  skirmish  on  the  12th  of 
May,  a  mile  distant  from  their  encampment,  in  Ogle  county, 
with  a  number  of  mounted  Indians,  in  which  three  of  the 
latter  were  killed.  Black  Hawk  and  his  principal  forces  were 
not  far  off,  and  rallying  seven  hundred  men,  be  promptly 
repelled  the  assaults  of  these  scouts,  pursuing  them  in  a  dis- 
orderly condition,  to  their  camp.  These  rash  adventurers 
now  showed  greater  eagerness  in  flight,  than  they  had  before  to 
gain  distinction  in  battle,  and  ran  helter-skelter  over  the 
prairie,  producing  such  confusion  and  dismay  as  Io  render  it 
difficult  to  prevent  the  most  serious  effects  from  their  insuh- 
ordinate  conduct.  As  it  was,  eleven  of  the  men  were  killed, 
the  confidence  of  the  Indians  was  greatly  raised,  and  the.  snr- 
vivors,  who  came  straggling  into  the  camp  of  General  White- 
side,  were  full  of  panic,  anticipating  an  immediate  and  general 
attack  from  their  pursuers.     Such  was  ^'  Stillman's  defeat." 

The  consequence  of  this  affair  was  a  council  of  war  at  the 
tent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  a  decision  to  march, 
early  next  morning,  to  the  scene  of  that  evening's  uHsad ven- 
ture. The  great  battle  which  Capt.  Lincoln  and  his  fellow- 
volunteers  had  come  so  far  to  participate  in,  seemed  now  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  reality.  Notwithstanding  the  prema- 
ture advance  of  Whiteside  from  Prophetstown  had  left  them 
without  the  necessary  supplie.s,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
privauons  so  well  known  to  experienced  soldiers,  yet  8ch1<  .< 
encountered  so  early  in  a  campaign,  they  made  up  for  *.< 
absence  of  their  regular  provisions  as  best  they  mi.u:ht,  iiu  '' 
were  ready,  with  the  dawn,  for  the  day's  undertaking.  But 
their  enemy  did  not  await  their  coming.  Arrived  at  the  scene 
of  yesterday's  skirmish  and  flight,  they  found  not  a  strnirrrlcr 
of  all  the  savage  forces.  They  had  partly  gone  further  ';> 
the  river,  and  partly  dispersed,  to  commit  depredations  iu  the 
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sorroundiDg  eonntry.  One  party  of  them  came  Bnddenly 
upbn  a  settlement  near  Ottawa,  and  massacred  fifleen  persons, 
carrying  two  yonng  women  into  captivity.  This  circnmstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  how  utterly  unfounded  was  the  pre- 
tense of  some  that  Black  Hawk  had  no  hostile  purpose^  in 
this  repudiation  of  his  treaty  engagements,  and  to  remove  any 
ground  for  the  mistaken  sympathy  which  many  have  expended 
upon  him. 

After  this  energetic  but  vain  attempt  to  fall  in  with  the 
enemy  and  give  him  battle,  Gen.  Whiteside,  having  buried  the 
dead  of  the  day  before,  returned  to  camp,  where  he  was  joined, 
next  day,  by  Gen.  Atkinson,  with  his  troops  and  supplies. 
The  numbers  of  the  army  were  thus  increased  to  twenty-four 
hundred,  and  a  few  weeks  more  would  have  enabled  this  force 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  close.  But  many  of  the  vol- 
unteers, whose  time  had  nearly  expired,  were  eager  to  bo  dis- 
charged. They  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the  hardships  of  a 
campaign,  which,  without  bringing  as  yet  any  glory,  had 
turned  out  in  reality  quite  different  from  what  their  imagina- 
tions had  foretold.  With  the  prevailing  discontents,  but  one 
courA  was  possible.  The  volunteers  were  marched  to  Ottawa, 
where  they  were  discharged  by  Gov.  Reynolds,  on  the  27th 
and  28th  of  May. 

This  sudden  disbanding,  without  a  battle,  and  with  no 
results  accomplished,  was  a  disappointment  to  the  young 
captain  from  Menard  county.  Gov.  Beynolds  had  previously 
issued  a  call  for  two  thousand  new  volunteers,  to  assemble  at 
Beardstown  and  Hennepin.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Lincoln  and  others,  who  were  still  ready  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  campaign,  to  its  close,  the  Governor  also^sked 
for  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  regiment  from  those  just  dis- 
charged. Lincoln  promptly  enrolled  himself  as  a  private,  as 
did  also  General  Whiteside.  - 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  other  levies,  a  skirmishing-  fight 
with  the  Indians  was  bad  at  Burr  Oak  Grove,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  in  which  the  enemy  was  defeated,  with  considerable 
loRS,  and  on  the  side  of  the  volunteers,  two  killed  and  one 
wounded. 
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The  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawatomjes  dow  showed  a  decid- 
edly hostile  disposition  tovard  the  whites,  and  an  inclination 
to  join  the  movement  of  Black  Hawk.  Accordingly,  with  the 
appearance  df  the  new  levies,  which  had  been  divided  into 
three  regiments,  and  their  junction  with  the  regular  and  volun* 
teer  forces  already  in  the  field*— the  whole  number  of  volunteers 
alone  being  thirty-two  hundred— «the  army  was  placed  in  a 
formidable  and  effective  attitude  for  offensive  warfare.  Mean- 
time the  Indian  atrocities  continued,  their  acts  of  signal 
treachery  and  cruelty  rendering  an  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war,  to  its  termination,  indispensable.  Galena,  then  a  village 
of  about  four  hundred  inhabitants,  was  surrounded  by  the  des- 
perate enemy,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  attack.  Apple 
£iver  Fort,  twelve  miles  from  Galena,  had  already  been  made 
the  object  of  a  fierce  and  persevering  attack,  by  Black  Hawk 
himself  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  warriors,  and  obstinately 
defended  by  twenty-five  men,  during  fifteen  hours  of  constant 
fighting,  ending  with  the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  with  no  slight 
loss.  Within  the  fort,  one  man  was  killed  and  another 
wounded.  Straggling  parties  of  Indians,  at  various  points, 
made  attacks  upon  the  whites,  producing  constant  alarm  and 
excitement,  through  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  new  forces,  under  command  of  Gen.  Atkinson,  of 
the  regular  army,  were  at  length  put  in  motion,  detachments 
being  seat  out  in  different  directions.  A  severe  fight  was  had 
at  Kellogg's  Grove,  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  country,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  with 
much  loss.  Five  whites  were  killed,  and  three  wounded.  A 
detachment  under  Gen.  Alexander  was  stationed  in  a  position 
to  intercept  the  Indians,  should  they  attempt  to  reoross  the 
Mississippi. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  understood  that  Black  Hawk  had  concen- 
trated his  forces,  in  a  fortified  position,  at  the  Four  Lakes, 
awaiting  the  issue  of  a  general  battle.  Gen.  Atkinson  moved  in 
that  direction,  with  all  possible  celerity,  and  encamped  a  mile 
above  Turtle  Village,  on  the  open  prairie,  not  far  from  Rock 
river,  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  appearance  of  hostile  Indians, 
prowling  around  his  encampment,  showed  that  their  progress 
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was  watched,  but  they  vere  not  attacked.  Next  day,  ^itli 
numerous  reinforcements,  Gen.  Atkinson's  troops  reached 
Burnt  Village,  a  Winnebago  town  on  the  Whitewater  river. 
They  were  now  in  a  strange  country,  in  which*  for  want  of 
correct  information,  they  were  obliged  to  advance  slowly  and 
cautiously.  There  were  traces  of  hostile  Indians  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  next  day  two  soldiers,  at  a  little  dbtance  from  the 
camp,  were  fired  upon  by  them,  and  one  seriously  wounded. 
But  from  this  point  it  was  difficult  to  discover  the  trail  of  the 
enemy. 

Nearly  two  months  had  now  passed  since  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  and  its  purpose  seemed  as  remote  from  accomplish* 
ment  as  ever.  7he  new  volunteers  had  many  of  them  becoroe 
discontented,  like  the  former  ones.  Their  number  had  in  fact 
become  reduced  one-half.  The  wearisome  marches,  the  delays, 
the  privations  and  exposures,  had  proved  to  them  that  this 
service  was  no  pastime,  and  that  its  romance  was  not  what  it 
seemed  in  the  distance.  They  sickened  of  such  service,  and 
were  glad  to  escape  from  its  restraints.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Lincoln,  who  had  found  in  reality  the  kind  of  exciting  adven* 
ture  which  his  spirit  craved.  While  others  murmured,  and 
took  their  departure,  he  remained  true  and  persistent,  no  less 
eager  for  the  fray,  or  ambitious  to  play  a  genuine  soldier's 
part,  than  at  the  beginning.  To  htm  it  had  been  what  his 
imagination  painted,  and  he  had  a  hearty  earnestness  in  his 
work  that  kept  him  cheerful,  and  strongly  attached  others 
to  him. 

It  was  not  destined,  however,  that  he  should  be  actively 
engaged  in  any  battle  more  serious  than  those  encounters 
already  mentioned.  The  forces  were  divided  and  dispersed  in 
different  directions,  on  the  10th  of  July,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing supplies.  Two  days  later,  news  was  received  that  Black 
Hawk  was  thirty-five  miles  above  Gen.  Atkinson,  on  Bock 
river.  A  plan  of  Generals  Alexander,  Henry,  and  others,  to 
take  him  by  surprise,  without  awaiting  orders,  was  frustrated 
by  their  troops  refusing  to  follow  them.  Gen.  Henry  finally 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  on  the  15th  of  July,  but  was 
misled  by  treachery.     He  continued  on   for  several   days, 
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acqniriog  better  iDformation,  passing  the  beautiful  coantry 
Broand  tbe  Four  Lakes,  the  present  site  of  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  after  another  day's  hard  march  came  close  upon  the 
retreating  Indians,  and  finally  overtook  them  on  the  2l8t. 
They  were  immediately  charged  upon,  and  driven  along  tbe 
high  bluffs  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  down  upon  the  river  bottom. 
The  Indians  lost  sixty-eight  killed,  and  of  the  large  number 
wounded,  twenty-five  were  afterward  found  dead  on  their  trail 
leading  to  the  Mississippi.  The  regulars,  in  this  engagement 
on  the  Wisconsin,  were  commanded  by  Gen.  (then  Col.) 
Zachaby  Taylor,  afterward  President  of  th'e  United  States. 
Gen.  Henry,  of  Illinois,  and  Col.  Dodge  (afterward  United 
States  Senator),  were  chief  commanders  of  the  volunteers. 

Waiting  two  days  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  the  forces  still  in 
the  field  were  all  united,  and  a  hard  pursuit  resumed  through 
Uie  forests,  down  the  Wisconsin.  On  the  fourth  day,  they 
reached  the  Mississippi,  which  some  of  the  Indians  had  already 
crossed,  while  the  others  were  preparing  to  do  so.  The  battle 
of  the  Bad-Az  here  brought  the  war  to  a  close,  with  the  cap- 
tare  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  surviving  warriors. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  yet  a  youth  of  but  twenty-three,  faithfully 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  country,  as  a  soldier,  persevering 
amid  peculiar  hardships,  and  against  the  influences  of  older 
men  around  him,  during  the  three  months'  service  of  this  his 
first  and  last  military  campaign. 

Sarcastically  commenting  on  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Cass's  biog- 
raphers to  render  him  conspicuous  as  a  military  hero,  Mff^ 
Lincoln,  in  a  Congressional  speech,  delivered  during  the  can- 
vass of  1848,  made  a  humorous  and  characteristic  reference  to 
his  own  experiences  as  a  soldier.  We  give  his  language  on 
this  occasion,  as  a  suitable  pendant  to  our  sketch  of  this  period 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  youth : 

«  By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  know  I  am  a  military 
hero?  Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  I  fought, 
bled,  and  came  away.  Speaking  of  Gen.  Cass's  career,  reminds 
me  of  my  own.  I  was  not  at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was 
about  as  near  it  as  Cass  to  Hull's  surrender ;  and  like  hira,  I 
saw  the  place  very  soon  afterward.    It  is  quite  certain  I  did 
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not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break  ;  but  I  bent  a 
musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke  bis  sword, 
the  idea  is,  he  broke  it  in  desperation  ;  I  bent  the  musket  by 
accident.  If  Gen.  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me  in  picking 
whortleberries,  I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the 
wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live,  fighting  Indians,  it  was  more 
than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles  with  the 
musquitoes ;  and  although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of  blood, 
I  can  truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungry. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  should  ever  conclude  to  doff  whatever 
our  Democratic  friends  may  suppose  there  is  of  black-cockade 
Federalism  about  me,  and,  thereupon,  they  should  take  me  up 
as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  I  protest  they  shall  not 
make  fun  of  me  as  they  have  of  Gen.  Cass,  by  attempting  to 
write  me  into  a  military  hero." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EIGHT   TS.\BS  IN  THB  LEQISIJLTU&B  OF  ILLINOIS — 1834-41. 

A  New  Period  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Life. — His  Political  Opinions. — Clay 
and  Jackson. — His  first  Run  as  a  Candidate  for  Representative. — His 
BlectioB  in  1R84. — HHnois  Strongly  Democi^tic. — Mr.  Lincoln  as  a 
Surveyor. — ^Land  Speculation  Mania. — Mr.  Lincoln's  First  Appear- 
ance in  the  Legislature. — Banks  and  Internal  ImproTtments. — Whig 
Measures  Democratically  Botched. — First  Meeting  of  Lincoln  with 
Douglas. — The  Latter  Seeks  an  Office  of  the  Legislature  and  Gets  it. 
— Mr.  Lincoln  Re-elected  in  1886. — Mr.  Douglas  also  a  Member  of 
the  House.  —  Distinguished  Associates.  —  Internal  Improyemcnts 
Again.— Mr.  Lincoln's  Views  on  Slavery. — The  Capital  Removed  to 
8pring6eld. — ^The  New  Metropolis. — The  Revulsion  of  1837.— Mr. 
Lincoln  Chosen  for  a  Third  Term. — John  Calhonn  of  Lecompton 
Memory. — Lincoln  the  Whig  Leader,  and  Candidate  for  Speaker. — 
Close  Vote. — ^First  Session  at  Springfield. — Lincoln  Re-elected  in 
1840. — Partisan  Bemocleling  of  the  Supreme  Court. — Lincoln  Declines 
Further  Service  in  the  Legislature. — His  Position  as  a  Statesman  at 
the  Close  of  this  Period.— A  Tribune  of  the  People. 

Wb  now  approacli  the  period  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  transition  to 
the  more  natural  position  in  which,  as  a  professional  man  and 
a  statesman,  he  was  to  attain  that  success  and  eminence  for 
which  his  rare  endowments  fitted  him.  Hitherto,  he  had  been 
iinconscionsly  undergoing  a  varied  training,  the  whole  tendency 
of  which,  if  rightly  subjected  afterward  to  a  high  purpose  in 
life,  could  not  fail  to  be  adrantageous.  He  had  learned  much 
of  the  world,  and  of  men,  and  gained  some  true  knowledge  of 
himself.  The  discipline  of  those  hard  years  of  toil  and  penury, 
so  manfully  and  cheerfully  gone  through  with,  was  of  more 
yalue  to  him,  as  time  was  to  prove,  than  any  heritage  of  wealth 
or  of  ancestral  eminence  could  have  been.  Still  the  conflict 
with  an  adverse  fortune  was  to  continue ;  but  from  this  time 
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onward,  a  more  genial  future  began  to  shape  itself  iu  tbo  Ko|  ea 
and  aspirations  of  the  self-reliant  youth.  His  later  experi- 
ences had  shown  him  more  clearly  that  he  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  private  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  but  that  he  had  certain 
qualities  which  could  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  column  or  of 
a  brigade,  if  he  were  so  minded.  Nor  was  he  indifferent  to 
the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men.  The  confessed  satisfac- 
tion which  the  captaincy  of  a  company  of  volunteers  had  given 
him,  as  the  expressed  preference  of  a  hundred  or  two  of  asso- 
ciates for  him  above  all  others,  as  a  leader,  showed  that,  however 
distrustful  as  yet  of  his  own  powers,  he  was  not  without  ambi- 
tion, or  unable  to  appreciate  popular  honors. 

This  campaign  liicewise,  besides  the  excitements  of  varied 
adventure  which  it  afforded,  so  much  to  his  natural  inclination, 
had  brought  him  in  contact  with  inspiring  influences  and 
associations,  and  had  demonstrated,  and  doubtless  improved,  his 
powers  of  fixing  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  those  around 
him.  He  had  been,  as  is  told  of  him,  a  wild  sort  of  a  boy, 
and  in  his  peculiar  way  he  had  attached  his  associates  to  him 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  This  will  be  seen  from  a  circum- 
stance to  be  presently  related.  His  horizon  had  been  enlarged 
and  his  dreams  ennobled.  Meantime,  itjs  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  had  come  home  from  the  Black  Hawk  war  with  no 
definite  business  to  resort  to,  and  still  under  a  necessity  of 
devoting  his  chief  and  immediate  energies  to  self-support. 

He  has,  then,  reached  a  new  epoch  of  his  youth,  at  this 
date,  and  entered  on  another  distinct  period  of  his  history. 
Proof  of  this  we  shall  find  in  the  fact  that  he  became,  on 
returning  home,  a  candidate  for  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature,  the  election  of  which  was  close  at  hand.  A 
youth  of  twenty-three,  and  not  at  all  generally  known  through 
the  county,  or  able,  in  the  brief  time  allowed,  to  make  him- 
self so]  it  may  have  an  appearance  of  presumption  for  him  to 
have  allowed  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate.  He  was  not 
elected,  certainly,  and  could  hardly  have  thought  such  an  event 
possible ;  yet  the  noticeable  fact  remains  that  he  received  so 
wonderful  a  vote  in  his  own  precinct,  where  he  was  best 
if  not*  almost  exclusively  known,  as  may  almost  be  said  to 
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bare  made  his  fortane.  His  precinct  (he  bad  now  settled  in 
Sangamon  counij^)  was  strongly  for  Jackson,  wbile  Lincoln 
bad,  from  the  start,  warmlj  espoused  tbe  cause  of  Henry  Clay. 
Tbe  State  election  occurred  in  August,  and  tbe  Presidential 
election  two  or  tbree  montbs  later,  tbe  same  season.  Political 
feeling  ran  bigb,  at  tbis  tbe  second  election  (as  it  proved)  of 
Jackson.  Notwithstanding  tbis,  sucb  was  tbe  popularity 
which  joung  Lincoln  bad  brought  home  with  bim  from  tbe 
war,  that  out  of  tbe  two  hundred  and  eighty -four  yotes  cast 
in  bis  precinct,  two  hundred  and  seven ty-seven — the  entire 
vote  wanting  seven — ^were  cast  for  him.  Yet,  a  little  later  in 
the  same  canvass,  Gen.  Jsckson  received  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  for  the  Presidency,  from  the  very  same 
men,  over  Mr.  Clay,  whose  cause  Lincoln  was  known  to  favor. 
So  marked  an  indication  as  this  of  his  personal  power  to  draw 
votes,  made  bim  a  political  celebrity  at  once.  In  future  elec- 
tions it  became  a  point  with  aspirants  to  seek  to  combine  his 
strength  in  their  favor,  by  placing  Lincoln's  name  on  their 
ticket,  to  secure  bis  battalion  of  voters.  When  be  was  elected 
to  tbe  Legislature  for  the  first  time,  two  years  later,  bis  major- 
ity ranged  about  two  hundred  votes  higher  than  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
ticket  on  which  be  ran. 

Such  was  tbe  beginning  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  life,  almost 
in  his  boyhood.  Tbis  is  tbe  proper  place  to  pause  and  review, 
in  a  brief  way,  the  state  of  political  affairs  in  Illinois,  at 
the  time  of  bis  first  appearance  upon  tbis  public  arena.  We 
thai]  find  the  revolution  which  has  been  wrought — Mr.  Lin- 
cola,  though  for  long  years  in  an  apparently  hopeless  minority 
in  tbe  State,  having  been  always  a  foremost  leader  on  tbe  side 
opposed  to  the  Democracy — to  be  scarcely  less  remarkable  than 
his  youthful  successes  at  tbe  polls. 

At  the  date  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  arrival — when  just  of  age — in 
tbe  State  of  Illinois,  Oen.  Jackson  was  in  tbe  midst  jf  bis 
first  Presidential  term.  Since  1826  every  general  election  in 
that  State  had  resulted  decisively  in  favor  of  his  friends. 
In  August,  1830,  tbe  first  election  after  Lincoln  became  a 
resident  of  the  State,  and  before  he  was  a  qualified  voter,  the 
only  rival  candidates  for  Governor j  were  both  of  the  s:imo 
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strongly  predominant  party.  The  Legislature  then  elected 
had  a  large  majority  on  that  Bide.  In  1832,  Gen.  Jackaon 
received  the  electoral  vote  of  Illinois,  for  the  second  time, 
by  a  decisive  majority.  The  Legislature  of  1834  was  so 
strongly  Democratic,  that  the  Whig  members  did  not  have 
any  candidates  of  their  own,  in  organising  the  House,  bat 
chose  rather  to  exercise  the  little  power  they  had  in  favor  of 
such  Democratic  candidate  as  they  preferred.  Against  sncb 
odds,  as  we  shall  see,  the  opponents  of  that  party  struggled 
long  and  in  vain.  Even  the  great  political  tornado  which 
swept  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Union  in  1840,  made  no 
decisive  impression  upon  Illinois.  In  spite  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements,  Mr.  Lincoln  adhered  steadily  to 
his  faith,  never  once  dreaming  of  seeking  profit  in  compliance, 
or  in  a  compromise  of  his  honest  principles.  Henry  Clay  was 
his  model  as  a  statesman,  and  always  continued  such,  while 
any  issues  were  left  to  contend  for,  of  the  celebrated  American 
system  of  the  great  Kentuckian. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pursuing  his  law  studies, 
and  making  his  first  practical  acquaintance  with  political  life, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  business  of  a  surveyor  as  a 
means  of  support  The  mania  for  speculation  in  Western 
lands  and  lots  was  beginning  to  spread  over  the  country  at  this 
time ;  and  while  our  young  st\ident  of  law  had  neither  means 
nor  inclination  to  embark  in  any  such  enterprise  for  himself,  it 
was  the  means  of  bringing  him  some  profitable  employment 
with  the  chain  and  compass.  From  the  earliest  grand  center 
of  these  operations  in  land  and  town  lots,  Chicago,  which  had 
also  itself  furnished,  even  then,  most  remarkable  examples  of 
fortunes  easily  made,  the  contagion  spread  everywhere  through 
the  State.  Towns  and  cities  without  number  were  laid  out  in 
all  directions,  and  innumerable  fortunes  were  made,  in  anti- 
cipation, by  the  purchase  of  lota  in  all  sorts  of  imaginary  citiesi 
during  the  four  or  five  years  preceding  the  memorable  crisis 
and  crash  of  1837.  It  was  during  the  year  previous  to  that 
consummation,  that  this  business  had  reached  its  hight  in 
Illinois.  With  the  revulsion,  came  also  a  brief  period  oF 
adversity  to  the  successful  surveyor,  whose  occupation  wair  now 
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gone.  It  is  said  that  even  his  surreying  instruments  were 
sold  under  the  hammer.  But  this  change  only  served  to  estab- 
lish him  more  ezclosiTely  and  permanently  in  his  profession 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  first  election  to  the  Illinois  Legislature,  as  has 
been  stated,  was  in  1834.  His  associates  on  the  ticket  were  Major 
John  T.  Stuart  (two  or  three  years  later  elected  to  Congress) » 
John  Dawspn  and  William  Carpenter.  All  were  decided  Clay 
men,  4>r,  as  the  party  in  that  State  was  first  styled.  Democratic 
Republicans.  About  this  time,  the  name  of  Whigs  had  begun 
to  be  their  current  designation.  Lincoln  was  the  "youngest 
member  of  this  Legislature,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hon. 
Jesse  K.  Dubois,  of  Lawrence  county,  now  Auditor  oi  State 
in  Illinois,  who  served  with  him  during  his  entire  legislative 
career.  He  had  not  yet  acquired  position  as  a  lawyer,  or  even 
been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  had  his  reputation  to  make,  no 
less,  as  a  politician  and  orator.  At  this  time  he  was  very  plain 
in  his  costume,  as  well  as  rather  uncourtly  in  his  address  and 
general  appearance.  His  clothing  was  of  homely  Kentucky 
jean,  and  the  first  impression  made  by  his  tall,  lank  figure, 
upon  those  who  saw  him,  was  not  specially  prepossessing.  He 
had  not  outgrown  his  hard  backwoods  experience,  and  showed 
no  inclination  to  disguise  or  to  cast  behind  him  the  honest  and 
manly,  though  unpolished  characteristics  of  his  earlier  days. 
Never  was  a  man  further  removed  from  all  snobbish  affectation. 
As  little  was  there,  also,  of  the  demagogue  art  of  assuming  an 
uncouthness  or  rusticity  of  manner  and  outward  habit,  with  the 
mistaken  notion  of  thus  securing  particular  favor  as  ^^  one  of 
the  masses."  He  chose  to  appear  then,  as  he  has  at  all  times 
since,  precisely  what  he  was.  His  deportment  was  unassuming, 
though  without  any  awkwardness  of  reserve. 

Daring  this,  his  first  session  in  the  Legislature,  he  was 
taking  lessons,  as  became  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
preparing  himself  for  the  future,  by  close  observation  and 
attention  to  business,  rather  than  by  a  prominent  participation 
in  debate.  He  seldom  or  never  took  the  floor  to  speak, 
although  before  the  close  of  tKis  and  the  succeeding  special 
session  of  the  same  Legislature,  he  had  shown,  as  previously 
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in  every  other  CApacity  in  which  he  was  engaged,  qualities  that 
cleAi'ly  pointed  to  him  as  fitted  to  act  a  leading  part.  One  of 
his  a.ssociates  fro  in  Sangamon  county,  Maj.  Stuart,  was  now 
the  most  prominent  member  on  the  Whig  side  of  the  House. 

Tlie  organization  of  this  Legislature  was  of  course  in  the 
hands  of  the  Democrats.  The  Speaker  was  Hon.  James 
Scmple,  afterward  United  States  Senator.  In  the  selection  of 
his  committees,  he  assigned  Lincoln  the  second  place  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Accounts  and  Expenditures,  as  if  with 
an  intuition,  in  advance  of  acquaintance,  of  the  propriety  of 
setting  ^'  Honest  Abe ''  to  look  after  the  public  treasury. 

Hon.  Joseph  Duncan,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  had  been 
elected  Governor  at  the  same  time  this  Legislature  was  chosen, 
over  Mr.  Kinney,  also  a  Democrat,  and  of  what  was  then  termed 
the  *'  whole  hog  "  Jackson  school.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
preponderance  of  the  Democrats  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  m^he  State,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  distinguish- 
ing measures  of  Whig  policy,  in  this  as  in  subsequent  years, 
the  minority  found  their  principles  repeatedly  in  the  ascendant, 
though  unable  to  control  the  details  of  their  practical  applica- 
tion. This  was  true  more  particularly  in  regard  to  banks  and 
internal  improvements.  Though  inferior  in  numbers,  the 
Whigs  had  superiority  in  ability,  and  in  the  real'  popularity 
and  genuine  democracy  of  their  doctrines. 

General  attention  had  now  come  to  be  strongly  fixed  upon 
the  remarkable  natural  advantages  and  resources  of  the  new 
State  of  Illinois.  «  Land  speculation,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
already  begun  to  bring  in  Eastern  money,  and  the  population 
was  rapidly  increasing.  According  to  the  Whig  policy,  it  now 
became  desirable  that  every  proper  and  rea.sonable  legislative 
aid  should  be  afforded  to  further  the  development  of  the  late  at 
power  of  this  young  commonwealth,  and  its  progress  toward 
the  high  rank  among  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which 
had  been  indicated  and  provided  for  by  nature.  Despite  the 
strong  Democratic  predominancy  in  this  Legislature,  therefore, 
a  new  State  bank,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  was  incorporated,  and  the  Illinois  bank 
at  Shawnectown,  which  had  suspended  for  twelve  years,  was 
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rechartered,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  bank  legislation,  just  like 
that  of  many  other  States,  similarly  circumstanced,  while  it 
fully  indorsed  the  Whig  policy,  in  its  fundamental  principle, 
was  by  no  means  so  akillfolly  done  or  so  safely  guarded  as  it 
should  have  been,  and  habitually  was  done  in  those  States 
where  the  Whigs  were  in  the  ascendant.  Whatever  troubles 
have  accrued  in  Illinois,  under  this  head,  have  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  Whig  measures  were  not  rightly  shaped 
and  executed  by  Democratic  hands.  Whig  measures, 
framed  and  carried  out  by  Democrats,  have  too  oflen  ended  in 
a  mere  botch.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  observable  that  these 
imperfect,  yet  plausible  concessions  to  the  public  welfare,  have 
oflen  saved  the  Democratic  party,  at  the  expense  of  the  real 
interest  involved.  The  State  bank  charter  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  one  majority. 

This  Legislature  also  gave  some  attention  to  what  are 
technically  called  internal  improvements  within  the  Sti#e.  In 
behalf  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  the  company  for 
constructing  which  had  been  incorporated  in  18^,  a  ^an  was 
agitated  at  the  first  session.  Congress  had  granted  for  this 
work,  in  1826,  about  300,000 -acres  of  land  on  the  proposed 
route  of  the  canal.  But.for  a  special  message  of  Gov.  Duncan, 
maintaining  that  the  desired  loan  could  be  effected  on  a  pledge 
of  these  canal  lands  alone,  it  is  probable  that  the  loan  bill, 
reported  by  a  Senator  from  Sangamon  ^county,  named  George 
Forquer,  would  have  passed.  At  the  next  session,  in  1835, 
this  measure  was  carried,  a  bill  pledging  the  credit  of  the  State 
in  behalf  of  the  Canal  Company,  to  the  amount  originally  pro- 
posed, having  become  a  law.  The  loan  was  negotiated  by  Gov. 
Duncan  the  next  year,  and  the  work  on  this  important  canal 
was  commenced  in  June,  1836.  At  the'  same  special  session,  a 
large  number  of  railroads,  without  State  aid,  were  chartered,  in- 
cluding the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Galena  and  Chicago  routes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  more  distinctly  that  these 
measures,  securing,  with  all  the  defects  of  their  origin,  immense 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  in  their  spirit  accordant 
with  the  great  prineiples  of  the  *^  American  system,"  were  sup- 
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ported  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Whig  associates.  Not  what 
they  desired,  these  measures  were  yet  the  nearest  approach  to 
their  wishes  that  could  be  obtained  of  the  majority. 

It  was  during  the  regular  session  of  this  Legislature,  tKat 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  not  himself  a  member,  became  first  known 
to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Late  in  the  year  1833,  Mr.  Douglas,  then  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  had  migrated  to  Illinois  (Vermont  being 
his  native  State),  and  commenced  teaching  a  district  school  in 
Winchester,  Scott  county.  During  the  succeeding  year,  be 
gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  law,  taking  part  also 
in  the  political  affairs  of  his  locality.  The  Legislature,  at  this 
session,  had  taken  from  the  Goyernor  the  power  of  appointing 
State's  attorneys  for  the  several  judicial  districts,  and  provided 
that  these  officers  should  be  elected  by  the  Legislature,  in  joint 
convention.  Though  he  had  been  but  a  little  more  than  a  year 
iUs^the  State,  and  was  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  an  expert  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  Mr.  Douglas  presented  himself  before 
the  Legislature  as  a  candidate  for  State's  attorney  for  the  first 
judicial  district,  against  Mr.  Hardin,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
then  in  office.  The  movement  was  so  adroit,  that  the  youthful 
advocate  distanced  his  unsuspecting  competitor,  receiving  thirty- 
eight  votes  to  thirty-six  cast  against  him.  At  this  time,  young 
Douglas  was  as  thin  in  flesh  as  he  is  short  in  stature.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  since  remarked,  that  on  this  the  first  occasion  of 
their  meeting,  Douglas  *^  had  no  flesh  on  him,"  and  was  physi- 
cally "  the  least  man  h^  ever  saw.'* 

In  1836,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  for  a  second  term,  as  one 
of  the  seven  representatives  from  Sangamon  coanty.  Among 
his  associates  were  Mr.  Dawson,  re-elected,  and  Ninian  W. 
Edwards.  Mr.  Douglas  was  one  of  the  representatives  from 
Morgan  county  (to  which  he  had  recently  removed),  and  along 
with  him  Mr.  Hardinf  whom  he  had  managed  to  supersede  as 
State's  attorney  in  1835.  The  latter  (who  was  subsequently  in 
Congress,  and  who  fell  at  Buena  Vista)  was  the  only  Whig  elected 
from  that  county,  the  other  five  representatives  being  Demo- 
crats. This  canvass  in  Morgan  county  is  memorable  for 
introducing  in  Illinois,  through  the  aid  of  Douglas,  the 
convention  system,  the  benefit  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
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to  reap  in  the  local  contests  of  that  State.  He  had  hcen  put  on 
the  represeataiiye  ticket  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
declinatare  of  one  of  the  candidates,  having  failed  himself 
in  this  instance  to  secure  a  nomination  from  the  convention. 
He  was  never  again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  having  in  fact 
vacated  his  seat  after  the  first  session,  and  accepted  the  federal 
appointment  of  Register  in  the  land  office  at  Springfield. 

In  this  body,  as  in  that  which  immediately  preceded,  the 
DemocratB  had  a  decided  majority.  Gren.  Semple  was  re-elected 
Speaker.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assigned  a  place  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance.  In  addition  to  those  we  have  already 
named,  the  House  included  many  men  of  ability,  who  have 
been  distinguished  in  the  politics  of  the  State  or  of  the  nation, 
among  whom  were  James  Shields,  Augustus  C.  French,  Robert 
Smith,  John  Dougherty,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  John  A.  Mo- 
Clernand.  At  the  two  sessions  of  this  Legislature,  in  1836 
and  '37,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  forward  more  prominently  in  debate, 
gradnally  becoming  recognized  as  the  leading  man  on  the 
Whig  side. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  ones  before  this  Legislature,  as  had  happened 
with  the  last.  Of  this  policy,  in  a  judiciously  guarded  form, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  from  the  first  a  staunch  and  efficient 
advocate.  He  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Government  to  extend 
its  fostering  aid,  in  every  Constitutional  way,  and  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  to  whatever  enterprise  of  public  utility  required 
such  assistance,  in  order  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
natural  resources,  and  to  the  most  rapid  healthful  •growth  of 
the  State.  The  Democratic  party,  while  professing  the  let- 
alone  (laiuez-fairt)  principle  in  general,  was  compelled  to  fol- 
low pretty  closely  in  the  wake  of  its  adversary,  in  some  of  its 
most  distinctive  features  of  public  policy.  The  question  of 
internal  improvements  was  one  of  these.  And  while  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  a  decided  majority  of  the  members  of  each  House, 
it  was  understood  that,  by  the  aid  of  pledges  made  contrary  to 
Democratic  teaching  in  general,  a  majority  for  liberal  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  internal  improvements  had  likewise  been 
secured.    The  business,  in  fact,  under  the  grand  excitement  of 
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4lie  flii8b  tines  of  1836,  was  somewhat  overdone,  and  through 
subsequent  mismanagement  and  the  revulsion  of  the  next  year, 
matters  were  eventually  made  still  worse.  The  voice  of  the 
people  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  legislation  which 
was  granted.  Even  Whigs  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  were  outstripped 
by  some  ardent  Democrats — Mr.  Douglas  among  them — in  seal 
for  these  improvements ;  they  having  unfortunately,  as  noticed 
in  the  casf  of  bank-legislation,  in  appropriating  the  principle, 
failed  to  understand  its  most  skillful  and  safe  application  in 
practice. 

At  the  first  session  of  1836-7,  about  1,300  miles  of  railroad 
were  provided  for,  in  various  quarters,  the  completion  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,  from  Chicago  to  Peru,  and  the  im 
provement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  Rock, 
and  Qreat  and  Little  Wabash  rivers  ;  requiring  in  all  a  loan  of 
98,000,000.  This  included  the  novel  appropriation  of  $200,000 
to  be  distributed  among  those  counties  through  which  none  of 
the  proposed  improvements  were  to  be  made.  The  system 
voted  by  the  Legislature  was  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  such 
as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Indiana^had  not  surpassed. 
This  system  of  internal  improvement,  with  Democratic  varia- 
tions, having  scarcely  been  inaugurated  when  the  crash  of  1837 
came,  did  not  entirely  correspond  in  practice  with  what  it  had 
promised  in  theory. 

There  was  also  a  considerable  addition  made  to  the  banking 
capital  of  the  State  at  this  session. 

During  the  winter,  resolutions  of  an  extreme  Southern  char- 
acter, on  the  slavery  question,  were  introduced,  and,  after  dis- 
cussion, adopted  by  the  Democratic  majority.  The  attempt 
was,  of  course,  made  to  affix  a  character  of  abolitionism  to  all 
those  who  refused  assent  to  these  extreme  views.  At  that 
time,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  was  not  aroused  on 
the  subject,  as  it  became  a  few  years  later,>>  in  consequence  of 
pro -slavery  aggressions.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  vote  for 
these  resolutions,  and  exercised  his  Constitutional  privilege, 
along  with  one  of  his  colleagues  from  Sangamon  county,  of 
entering  upon  the  Journal  of  the  House  his  reasons  for  thus 
acting.     As  showing  his  sentiments  twenty-three  years  ago. 
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on  tkiB  now  bo  promineilt  natioDtl  question,  tbo  proteit 
referred  to,  as  it  appean  on  the  journal,  is  here  appended 
infuU: 

March  3d,  1837. 

The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the  House,  which 
vas  read  and  ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit : 

"  Besolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slaverj  haviog 
passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  present 
session,  the  undersigned  hereby  protest  against  the  passage 
of  the  same. 

"  They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on 
both  injustice  and  bad  policy ;  but  that  the  promulgation  of 
abolition  doctrines  tends  rather  to  increase  than  abate  its  evils. 

"  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  different  States. 

"  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  but  that  the  power  ought  not  to  be 
exercised,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  said  District. 

"  The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained 
in  the  said  resolutions,  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 
"  (Signed) 

"Dan  Stone, 
"A.  Lincoln, 

^  ^'' Reprueniatwu  from  the  County  qf  Sangamon  " 

On  the  formation  of  the  separate  Territory  of  Illinois,  in 
1809,  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  the  oldest  town  in  all  the  Western 
country,  had  been  designated  as  the  capital.  Such  it  con- 
tinued to  be  until  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  in  1818,  when  Yandalia,  far  up  the  Kaskaskia  river, 
was  laid  out  as  the  new  oapital.  For  some  time  it  continued 
to  be  relatively  a  central  location.  But  during  several  years 
preceding  1837,  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the 
State  had  filled  so  rapidly  that  the  propriety  of  a  removal  of 
the  eapital  to  a  point  nearer  the  geographical  center  had 
become  manifestly  eipedient.  At  this  session,  aecotdingly, 
an  act  was  passed  changing  the  seat  of  government  to  Spring- 
field, the  principal  town  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  from  and 
after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1839.  To  the  people  of  Sangamon 
eeiuitj,  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  represented,  this  was  of  coarse  a 
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most  satisfaotOTy  measure,  and  by  the  State  at  loi^  it 
received  with  general  approbation.  Yandalia,  which  had 
reached  a  population  of  aboat  two  thousand,  dwindled  awaj 
for  a  time,  until  it  had  but  about  one-fourth  that  number  of 
inhabitants,  though  of  late  years  it  has  reviyed.  Springfield 
has  steadily  advanced,  since  this  period,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  interior  towns  of  the  West.  The  prairie  oeun- 
try  for  scores  of  miles  around  is  as  charming  in  appearance 
and  as  fertile  in  its  productions  as,  any  tract  of  like  extent  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's good  taste  and  sagacity  that,  when  he  came  to  his 
majority,  he  fixed  upon  such  a  locality  for  his  home,  fore- 
seeing for  this  spot  a  successful  future,  to  which  (altogether 
beyond  his  anticipation )  his  influeuQe,  in  1836,  added  a 
material  advantage,  and  his  presence,  in  1860,  gives  a  national 
luster  of  renown. 

The  financial  disasters  of  the  spring  of  1837,  were  the 
occasion  of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  in 
July  of  that  year.  The  Governor  asked  for  the  legalization 
of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  the 
State,  which  a  majority  of  both  Houses  granted.  He  also 
asked  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system,  which  was  refused.  The  condition  ef  affairs 
was  deemed  critical,  and  particularly  so  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  had  just  been  congratulating  itaelf 
on  the  election  and  inauguration  of  the  snocessor  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  President.  In  Illinois,  that 
party  had  held  unbroken  and  decisive  sway,  from  the  days  of 
the  younger  Adams  down.  Whatever  looseness  of  legislation 
had  contributed  to  these  evils  at  home,  they  were  responsible 
for.  And  in  the  nation,  the  political  dangers  were  felt  to  be 
imminent — so  much  so  that  the  President  had  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress.  There  was  a  want  of  Democratic  har- 
mony, however,  at  Washington  and  at  Vandalia.  The  doctors 
of  the  party  sat  in  council  at  the  latter  place,  during  the 
special  session,  but  in  the  Legislature  they  only  accomplished 
what  has  been  stated.  It  now  required  the  most  desper* 
ate  exertions  to  save  the  Democracy  from  defeat,  and  the 
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WnigB  actiYely  followed  up  tbeir  advantages.  So  overwhelm- 
log  had  been  the  strength  of  their  opponents,  however,  from 
the  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  first  appeared  on  the  political  stage, 
and  long  before,  that,  while  a  great  change  was  visible  in  the 
results  of  the  next  election,  the  revolution  was  hot  yet  to  be 
eompleted. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  the  third  time  elected  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature,  for  the  two  years  ensuing. 
Among  the  other  six  representatives  of  Sangamon  county  was 
John  Calhoun,  since  notorious  for  his  connection  with  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  Availing  himself  of  some  local 
issue  or  other,  and  being  a  man  of  conceded  ability,  of  highly 
respectable  Whig  antecedents  and  connections,  he  had  slipped 
in  by  a  small  majority,  crowding  out  the  lowest  candidate  on 
the  Whig  ticket.  The  remaining  five  were  Whigs,  including 
£.  B.  Baker,  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  and  A.  MtCormick.  The 
strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  House  was  nearly  evenly 
balanced,  the  Democrats  having  only  three  or  four  majority, 
rendering  this  unexpected  gain  particularly  acceptable. 

So  well  recognized  was  now  the  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
his  party  that,  by  general  consent,  he  received  the  Whig  vote 
for  the  Speakership.  There  was  a  close  contest,  his  Demo- 
cratic competitor  being  Col.  William  Lee  D.  £wing,  who  had 
served  with  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  On  the  fourth 
ballot,  Ewiog  had  a  majority  of  one  over  all  others,  two 
Whigs  (including  Mr.  Lincoln)  and  two  Democrats  having 
scattered  their  votes. 

At  the  State  election,  in  August,  1838,  the  Whig  candidate 
for  Governor  made  an  excellent  run,  but  was  defeated  by 
Thomas  Carlin,  Democrat.  State  affairs  were  hardly  brought 
in  issue  in  the  general  canvass.  A  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  first  session,  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  public  works  system,  but  ^  voted  additional 
expenditures  thereon,  to  the  amount  of  $800,000.  At  a 
special  session,  however,  this  body  repealed  the  system,  and 
made  provisions  for  its  gradual  winding  up.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as 
the  Whig  leader,  had  his  position  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  exerted  his  influence  in  favor  of  wise  counsels, 
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and  such  a  determination  of  affairs  as  would  best  remedy  tlia 
evils  resulting  from  this  loose  Democratic  tampering  with 
measures  of  Whig  policy. 

Aside  from  these  financial  questions,  there  were  few  matters 
of  any  general  interest  before  this  Legislature.  This  session 
of  1838-9  was  the  last  held  at  Yandalia.  A  special  session  in 
1839,  inaugurated  the  new  state-house  at  Springfield.  The 
great  contest  of  1840  was  already  casting  its  shadow  before, 
and  began  chiefly  to  engross  the  attention  of  persons  in  polit- 
ical life.  Whig  candidates  for  electors  were  nominated  in 
November  of  this  year,  and  discussions  commenced  in  earnest 
Mr.  Lincoln  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  strongest  champions 
of  the  cause  before  the  people^  was  repeatedly  called  on  to 
encounter  the  foremost  adyocates  of  the  Democratic  party — 
what  no  man  in  Illinois,  it  was  now  manifest,  could  do  more 
successfully. 

For  the  fourth  time  in  succession,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  in  1840 — the  last  election  to  that  position 
which  he  would  consent  to  accept  from  his  strongly  attached 
constituents  of  Sangamon  county.  In  this  Legislature,  like 
all  previous  ones  in  which  he  had  served,  the  Democrats 
had  a  majority  in  both  branches,  and  the  responsibility  of  all 
legislation  was  with  them.  It  was  at  this  session  that,  to  over- 
rule a  decision  unacceptable  to  Democrats,  and  for  political 
and  personal  reasons  of  common  notoriety  in  Illinois,  the 
judicial  system  of  the  State  was  changed,  at  the  in^igation 
of  Douglas,  against  the  judgment  of  many  leading  Dem- 
ocrats, and  five  new  judges,  of  whom  Mr.  Douglas  was  one, 
were  added  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  This  is  now 
generally  felt  to  be  a  measure  conferring  little  credit  upon 
those  concerned  in  concocting  the  scheme,  and  was  never 
heartily  approved  by  the  people. 

There  was  but  one  session  during  the  two  years  for  which 
this  Legislature  was  chosen.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  in  the  last,  waa 
the  acknowledged  Whig  leader,  and  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  Speaker.  First  elected  at  twenty-five,  he  had  continued 
in  office  without  interruption  so  long  as  his  inclination  allowed, 
and  until,  by  his  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  of  manners^ 
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his  marked  ability,  and  his  straigbt-forward  integrity,  he  had 
von  an  enviable  repate  throughout  the  State,  and  was  vir- 
tually, when  bat  a  little  past  tkirty,  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
party  in  Illinois. 

Begun  in  comparative  obscurity,  and  without  any  adven- 
titious aids  in  its  progress,  this  period  of  his  life,  at  its 
termination,  bad  brought  hiin  to  a  position  where  he  was 
secure  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  prepared,  in  due 
time,  to  enter  upon  a  more  enlarged  and  brilliant  career,  as 
a  national  statesman.  His  fame  as  a  close  and  convincing 
debater  was  established.  His  native  talent  as  an  orator  had 
at  once  been  demonstrated  and  disciplined.  His  zeal  and 
earnestness  in  behalf  of  a  party  whose  principles  he  believed 
to  be  right,  had  rallied  strong  troops  of  political  friends  about 
him,  while  bis  unfeigned  modesty  and  his  unpretending  and 
simple  bearing,  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  so  many  impe- 
rious leaders,  had  won  him  general  and  lasting  esteem.  He 
preferred  no  claim  as  a  partizan,  and  showed  no  overweening 
anxiety  to  advance  himself,  but  was  always  a  disinterested  and 
generous  co-worker  with  his  associates,  only  ready  to  accept 
the  post  of  honor  and  of  responsibility,  when  it  was  clearly 
their  will,  and  satisfactory  to  the  people  whose  interests  were 
involved.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  with  scarcely  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  himself,  and  with  no  noisy  demonstra- 
tions or  flashy  ^tentation  in  his  behalf  from  his  friends,  he 
was  really  one  of  the  foremost  political  men  in,  the  State.  A 
keen  observer  might  even  then  have  predicted  a  great  future 
for  the  ''  Sangamon  Chief,"  as  people  have  been  wont  to  call 
him;  and  only  such  an  observer,  perhaps,  would  then  have 
adequately  estimated  his  real  power  as  a  natural  orator,  a 
ugacions  statesman,  and  a  gallant  tribune  ov  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HIS   SBTTLEMENT  AT  .8PRIVGFIELD  AND   HIS   MAK- 
RIAGE.— 1837-42. 

Mr.  Linootn's  Law  Studies. — Hia  Perseyerance  under  Adyerse  Circum- 
stances.— Licensed  to  Practice  in  1886. — His  Progress  in  bis  Pro- 
fession.— His  Qualities  as  an  AdTocate. — A  Romantic  and  Exciting 
Incident  in  his  Practice.— A  Reminiscence  of  his  Early  Life. — He 
Renders  a  Material  dervice  to  the  Family  of  an  Old  Friend. — Secures 
an  Acquittal  in  a  Mrfrder  Case,  in  Spite  of  a  Strong  Popular  Preju- 
dice Unjustly  Excited  Against  the  Prisoner. — An  Affecting  Scene. — 
Mr.  Lincoln  Removes  to  Springfield  in  1837. — Demotes  Himself  to  his 
Profession,  GiTing  up  Political  Life. — His  Marriage. — The  Family  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln. — Fortunato  Domestic  Relations. — His  Children  and  their 

Education. — Denominational  Tendencies. — Four  Years'  Retirement 

• 

During  the  time  of  bis  service  in  the  Legislature,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  busily  engaged  in  mastering  the  profession  of 
law.  This  he  was,  indeed,  compelled  to  do  somewhat  at  inter- 
vals, and  with  many  disadvantages,  from  the  necessity  he  was 
under  to  support  himself  meanwhile  by  his  own  labor,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  attention  he  was  compelled  to«give  to  politics, 
by  the  position  he  had  accepted.  Nothing,  however,  could  pre- 
vent his  consummating  his  purpose.  He  completed  his  prelim- 
inary studies,  and  was  licensed  to  practice  in  1836.  His  repu- 
tation was  now  such  that  he  found  a  good  amount  of  business, 
and  began  to  rise  to  the  front  rank  in  his  profession.  He 
was  a  most  effective  jury  advocate,  and  manifested  a  ready 
perception  and  a  sound  judgment  of  the  turning  legal  points 
of  a  case.  His  clear,  practical  sense,  and  his  skill  in  homely 
or  humorous  illustration,  were  noticeable  traits  in  his  argu- 
ments. The  graces  and  the  cold  artificialities  of  a  polished 
rhetoric,  he  eertainly  had  not,  nor  did  he  aim  to  acquire  them. 
His  style  of  expression  and  the  cast  of  his  thought  were  his 
own,  having  all  the  native  force  of  a  genuine  originality. 
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The  following  incident,  of  which  the  narration  is  helieved  to  be 
sabstantially  accurate,  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  professes  to 
write  from  personal  knowledge.  It  is  given  in  this  connection, 
as  at  once  illustrating  the  earlier  struggles  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
acquiring  his  profession,  the  character  of  his  forensic  efforts, 
and  the  generous  gratitude  and  disinterestedness  of  his  nature : 

»  Having  chosen  the  law  as  his  future  calling,  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  its  mastery,  contending  at  every  step 
with  adverse  fortune.  During  this  period  of  study,  he  for  some 
time  found  a  home  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  one  Arm- 
strong, a  farmer,  who  lived  in  a  log  house  some  eight  miles 
from  the  village  of  Petersburg,  in  Menard  county.  Here, 
y«ung  Lincoln  would  master  his  lessons  by  the  firelight  of  the 
cabin,  and  then  walk  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  recitation. 
This  man  Armstrong  was  himself  poor,  but  he  saw  the  genius 
struggling  in  the  young  student,  and  opened  to  him  his  rude 
home,  and  bid  him  welcome  to  his  coarse  fare.  How  Lincoln 
graduated  with  promise — how  he  has  more  than  fulfilled  that 
promise — ^how  honorably  he  acquitted  himself,  alike  on  the 
battle-field,  in  defending  our  border  settlements  against  the 
ravages  of  savage  foes,  and  in  the  halls  of  our  national  legi»- 
lature,  are  matters  of  history,  and  need  no  repetition  here. 
But  one  little  incident,  of  a  more  private  nature,  standing  as 
it  does  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  some  things  already  alluded  to,  I 
deem  worthy  of  record.  Some  few  years  since,  the  oldest  son 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  old  friend  Armstrong,  the  chief  support  of 
his  widowed  mother — the  good  old  man  having  some  time 
previously  passed  from  earth — was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
murder.  A  young  man  had  been  killed  during'  a  riotous 
melee,  in  the  night-time,  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  one  of  his 
associates  stated  that  the  death -wound  was  inflicted  by  young 
Armstrong.  A  preliminary  examination  was  gone  into,  at 
which  the  accuser  testified  so  positively,  that  there  seemed  no 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  he  was  held 
for  trial.  As  is  too  often  the  case,  the  bloody  act  caused  an 
undue  degree  of  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  Every  im- 
proper incident  in  the  life  of  the  prisoner — each  act  which  bore 
the  least  semblance  of  rowdyism — each  schoolboy  quarrel — 
was  suddenly  remembered  and  magnified,  until  they  pictured 
him  as  a  fiend  of  the  most  horrid  hue.  As  these  rumors 
spread  abroad,  they  were  received  as  gospel  truth,  and  a  fever- 
ish desire  for  vengeance  seized  upon  the  infatuated  populace, 
while   only   prison -bars  prevented   a  horrible  death  at  the 
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hands  of  a  mob.  The  events  were  heralded  in  the  news- 
papers, painted  in  highest  colors,  accompanied  by  rejoicing 
over  the  certainty  of  punishment  being  meted  out  to  the  guilty 
party.  The  prisoner,  overwhelmed  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed,  fell  into  a  melancholy  condi- 
tion, bordering  upon  despair;  and  the  widowed  mother,  look- 
ing through  her  tears,  saw  no  cause  for  hope  from  earthly  aid. 

At  this  juncture,  the  widow  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  volunteering  his  services  in  an  effort  to  save  the  ^ 
youth  from  the  impending  stroke.  Gladly  was  his  aid  accepted, 
although  it  seemed  impossible  for  even  his  sagacity  to  prevail 
in  such  a  desperate  case ;  but  the  heart  of  the  attorney  was  in 
his  work,  and  he  set  about  it  with  a  will  that  knew  no  such 
word  as  fail.  Feeling  that  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  im  pan  nek- 
ing  an  impartial  jury  in  the.  court  having  jurisdiction,  he 
procured  a  change  of  venue,  and  a  postponement  of  the  trial. 
He  then  went  studiously  to  work  unraveling  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  satisfied  himself  that  hi^  client  was  the  victim  of 
malice,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  accuser  were  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods.  When  the  trial  was  called  on,  the  prisoner, 
pale  and  emaciated,  with  hopelessness  written  on  every  feature, 
and  accompanied  by  his  half-hoping,  half- despairing  mother — 
whose  only  hope  was  in  a  mother's  belief  of  her  son's  inno- 
cence, in  the  justice  of  the  God  she  worshiped,  and  in  the 
noble  counsel,  who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  upon  earth, 
had  undertaken  the  cause — took*  his  seat  in  the  prisoner's  box, 
and  with  a  **  stony  firmness "  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
indictment. 

Lincoln  sat  quietly  by,  while  the  large  auditory  looked  on 
him  as  though  wondering  what  he  could  say  in  defense  of  one 
whose  guilt  they  regarded  as  certain.  The  examination  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  State  was  begun,  and  a  well-arranged  mass  of 
evidence,.circumstantial  and  positive,  was  introduced,  which 
seemed  to  impale  the  prisoner  beyond  the  possibility  of  extri- 
cation. The  counsel  for  the  defense  propounded  but  few 
questions,  and  those  of  a  character  which  excited  no  uneasi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor — merely,  in  most  cases, 
requiring  the  main  witness  to  be  definite  as  to  time  and  place. 
When  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  was  ended,  Lincoln 
introduced  a  few  witnesses  to  remove  some  erroneous  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  the  previous  character  of  his  client,  who, 
though  somewhat  rowdyish,  had  never  been  known  to  com- 
mit a  vicious  act;  and  to  show  that  a  greater  degree  of  ill- 
feeling  existed  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  than  the 
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aoetued  and  tlie  deceased.  The  prosecutor  felt  tiiat  the  ease 
was  a  clear  one,  and  his  opening  speech  was  brief  and  formal. 
Lincoln  arose,  while  a  deathly  silence  pervaded  the  yast  audi- 
ence, and  in  a  clear  but  moderate  tone  began  his  argument. 
Slowly  and  carefully  he  reviewed  the  testimony,  pointing  out 
the  hitherto  unobserved  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the 
principal  witness.  That  which  had  seemed  plain  and  plausible, 
ne  made  to  appear  crooked  as  a  serpent's  path.  The  witness 
had  stated  that  the  affair  took  place  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  brightly  shining  moon,  he 
saw  the  prisoner  inflict  the  death-blow  with  a  slung- shot.  Mr. 
Lincoln  showed,  that  at  the  hour  referred  to,  the  moon  had 
not  yet  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  consequently  the 
whole  tale  was  a  fabrication.  An  almost  instantaneous  change 
seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  and 
the  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  was  at  the  end  of  every  tongue. 
But  the  advocate  was  not  content  with  this  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. His  whole  being  had  for  months  been  bound  up  in 
this  work  of  gratitude  and  Ihercy,  and,  as  the  lava  of  the  over- 
charged crater  bursts  from  its  imprison me^^t,  so  great  thoughts 
and  burning  words  leaped  forth  from  the  soul  of  the  eloquent 
Lincoln.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  perjurer,  so  horrid  and 
ghastly  that  the  accuser  could  sit  under  it  no  longer,  but 
reeled  and  staggered  from  the  court-room,  while  the  audience 
fancied  they  could  see  the  brand  upon  his  brow.  Then  in 
words  of  thrilling  pathos,  Lincoln  appealed  to  the  jurors,  as 
fathers  of  sons  who  might  become  fatheriess,  and  as  husbands 
of  wives  who  might  be  widowed,  to  yield  to  no  previous  impres- 
nons,  no  ill-founded  prejudice,  but  to  do  his  client  justice ; 
and  as  ne  alluded  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  the 
boy's  sire,  tears  were  seen  to  fall  from  many  eyes  unused  to- 
weep.  It  was  near  night  when  he  concluded  by  saying,  that 
if  justice  was  done — as  he  believed  it  would  be — before  the 
sun  should  set  it  would  shine^pon  his  client,  a  freeman.  The 
jury  retired,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  the  day.  Half  an 
hour  had  not  elapsed,  when,  as  the  officers  of  the  court  and  the 
volunteer  attorney  sat  at  the  tea-table  of  their  hotel,  a  messen- 
ger announced  that  the  jury  had  returned  to  their  seats.  All 
repaired  immediately  to  the  court-house,  and  while  the  prisoner 
was  being  brought  from  the  jail,  the  court-room  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  citisens  of  the  town.  When  the  prisoner  and 
his  mother  entered,  silence  reigned  as  completely  as  though 
the  house  were  empty.  The  foreman  of  the  jdry,  in  answer  to 
the  usual  inquiry  from  the  court,  delivered  the  verdict  of  "  Not 
Guilty!  "  The  widow  dropped  into  the  arms  of  her  son,  who 
lifted  her  up,  and  told  her  to  'iook  upon  him  as  before,  free 
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and  innooeni  Then,  with  the  words,  *<  Where  is  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ?  "  he  rushed  across  the  room  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his 
deliyerer,  while  his  heart  was  too  fall  fbr  utterance.  Lincoln 
turned  his  eyes  toward  the  west,  where  the  sun  still  lingered 
in  view,  and  then,  turning  to  the  youth,  said,  "  It  is  not  yet 
sundown,  and  you  are  free."  I  confess  that  my  cheeks  were 
not  wholly  unwet  by  tears,  and  I  turned  from  the  affecting 
scene.  As  I  cast  a  glance  behind,  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln 
obeying  the  divine  injunction,  by  comforting  the  widowed  and 
the  fatherless. 

On  becoming  well  established  in  his  profession,  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Springfield,  the  county 
leat  of  Sangamon  county.  Thb  occurred  in  the  spring  imme- 
diately following  the  passage  of  the  act  removing  the  State 
capitol  to  that  place,  but  more  than  two  years  before  it  was  to 
go  into  effect.  The  date  at  which  he  became  settled  in  Spring- 
field, which  has  ever  since  been  the  place  of  his  residence, 
was  April  15,  1837.- 

For  several  years  after  this  removal,  Mr.  Lincoln  remained  a 
bachelor,  and  was  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  Hon.  William 
Butler,  the  present  Treasurer  of  the  State.  For  three  or  four 
years  he  continued  to  represent  his  county  in  the  Legislature, 
but  after  1840,  he  refused  further  public  service,  with  a  view 
to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  his  profession,  the  highest  success 
in  which  he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  while  giving  so  much  of 
his  time,  as  had  been  hitherto  required  of  him,  to  political 
affairs. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1842,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  married 
to  Miss  Hary  Todd,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  lady  is  one  of  four  sisters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  had  previously  married  the  Hon.  Ninian  W. 
Edwards,  and  settled  at  Springfield.  All  have  since  married, 
and  reside  in  the  same  town.  No  man  was  ever  more  for- 
tunate in  his  domestic  relations  than  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  ; 
the  accomplished  manners  and  social  tastes  of  his  wife,  which 
make  her  a  general  favorite,  being  not  less  conspicuous  than 
her  devotion  to  her  family,  and  her  care  to  render  their  home 
cheerful  and  happy,  aa  well  as  cordially  hospitable  to  ail. 
They  have  three  children  —  boys ;  the  eldest  of  whom  is  in 
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hiB  flerenteenth  year,  and  the  others  respectively  nine  and 
BCTen.  Another  boy,  the  second  child,  died  when  about  foar 
years  old.  The  surviying  sons  have  been  well  trained,  and 
their  education  very  particularly  cared  for.  The  oldest  has 
been  for  some  time  past  fitting  for  college  at  Exeter  Academy, 
New  Hampshire,  and  enters  Harvard  University  the  present 
season. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  a  Presbyterian 
by  education  and  profession  (two  of  her  sisters  are  Episcopa- 
lians) ,  and  that  her  husband,  though  not  a  member,  is  a  liberal 
supporter  of  the  church  to  which  she  belongs.  It  should  fur- 
ther be  stated  that  the  Sunday -School,  and  other  benevolent 
enterprises  associated  with  these  church  relations,  find  in  him 
a  eons  tan  t  friend. 

In  this  quiet  domestic  happiness,  and  in  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession,  with  its  round  of  ordinary  duties,  and  with  its 
exceptional  cases  of  a  more  general  public  interest,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln disappears  for  the  time  from  political  life.  Its  peculiar 
excitements,  indeed,  were  not  foreign  to  the  stirring  and 
adventurous  nature  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  his  by  inher- 
itance. Nor  could  the  people,  and  the  party  of  which  he  was 
so  commanding  a  leader,  long  consent  to  his  retirement.  Tet 
sueh  was  his  prudent  purpose  —  now  especially,  with  a  family 
to  care  for;  and  to  this  he  adhered,  with  only  occasional 
exceptions,  until,  four  years  after  his  marriage,  he  was  elected 
to  Congresfr. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CAUVASSES  OF  1844  AND  1846. 

Mr.  Lincola^B  Devotion  to  Henrj  Clay. — The  Presidential  NomiDA« 
lions  of  1844. — The  CampaigD  in  Illinois. — Mr.  Lincoln  Makes  aii 
Active  Canvass  for  Clay. — John  Calboun  the  leading  Polk  Elector. — 
The  Tariff  Issue  Thoroughly  Discussed. — Method  of  Conducting  the 
Canvass. — The  Whigs  of  Illinois  in  a  Hopeless  Minority. — Mr. 
Lincoln's  Reputation  as  a  Whig  Champion. — Renders  Efficient  Service 
in  Indiana. — Mr.  Clay's  Defeat  and  the  Consequences. — Mr.  Linoola  • 
Candidate  for  Congressman  in  1846. — President  Polk's  Administra- 
tion.— Condition  of  the  Country. — Texas  Annexation,  the  Mexican 
War  and  the  Tariff. — Political  Character  of  the  Springfield  District. — 
Mr.  Lincoln  Elected  by  an  Unprecedented  Majority. — His  Personal 
Popularity  Demonstrated. 

Mr.  Lincoln  bad,  from  his  first  entrance  into  political  life, 
recognized  Henry  Clay  as  his  great  leader  and  instructor  ia 
statesmanship.  His  reverence  and  attachment  for  the  great 
Kentackian  had  been  unlimited  and  enthusiastic.  .When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Clay  had  been  nominated  by  acclamation  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  National  Whig  Convention,  held  at  Baltimore  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  1844,  and  when  a  Democrat  of  the  most  offen- 
sive school  was  put  in  nomination  against  him,  Mr.  Lincoln 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Whigs  of  Illinois,  and,  for  the 
first  time  breaking  over  the  restrictions  he  had  placed  upon 
bimself  in  regard  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he 
consented  to  take  a  leading  position  in  canvassing  the  State 
as  an  elector.  In  a  State  that  had  stood  unshaken  in  its  Dem- 
ocratic position,  labile  so  many  others  had  been  revolutionized 
during  the  great  political  tempest  of  1840,  there  was,  of 
course,  no  hope  of  immediate  success.  It  was  deemed  *n 
opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  however,  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  Whig  organization,  and  a  spirited  canvass 
was  consequently  made. 
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On  the  Demoerado  side,  John  Calhoan,  iken  one  of  ibe 
strongest  and  most  popolar  speakers  of  that  party,  and  in 
man  J  respects  quite  another  man  than  he  Bubsequentlj  became, 
beld  the  laboring  oar  for  Mr.  Polk.  Mr.  Lincoln  traversed 
Tarioos  parts  of  the  State,  attracting  large  andtenoes  and  keep- 
ing their  fixed  attention  for  hoars,  as  Ub  held  np  to  admiration 
the  character  and  doctrines  of  Henry  Clay,  and  contrasted  them 
with  those  of  his  Presidential  opponent  On  the  tariifqaeBtion, 
which  was  the^chief  issue  in  Illinois  that  year,  he  was  particu- 
larly elaborate,  strongly  enforcing  the  great  principles  on  which 
the  protective  system,  as  maintained  by  Clay,  was  based,  fie 
had  always  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  with  which  to 
lelieTe  his  close  logical  disquisitions,  and  to  elucidate  and 
enforce  his  views  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible,  as  well  as 
pleasing  to  all  classes  of  hearers.  This  campaign,  so  barren 
in  immediate  results,  as  it  was  expected  to  be  in  Illinois,  was 
not  without  its  excellent  fruits,  ultimately,  to  the  party.  It 
had  also  the  effect  of  establishing  Mr.  Lincoln's  reputation  as 
a  political  orator,  on  a  still  broader  and  more,  permanent  foun- 
dation. From  this  time  forward  he  was  widely  known  as  one 
of  the  soundest  and  most  effective  of  Whig  champions  in  the 
West. 

After  doing  in  Illinois  all  that  could  have  been  required  of 
one  man,  had  this  arena  been  of  the  most  promising  descrip- 
tion, Mr.  Lincoln  crossed  the  Wabash,  at  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  his  former  State,  and  contributed  largely  toward 
turning  the  tide  of  battle  for  Clay  in  that  really  hopeful  field. 
Hwe  he  worked  most  effieiently,  losing  no  opportunity  up  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  election.  In  Indiana,  those  efforts  have 
not  been  forgotten,  but  will  be  freshly  called  to  mind,  at 
this  juncture,  by  great  numbers  of  Old  Whigs  in  Southern 
Indiana. 

If  any  event,  more  heartily  than  another,  could  have'dis- 
oonmged  Mr.  Lincoln  from  again  participating  in  political 
affairs,  it  was  the  disastrous  result,  in  the  nation  at  large,  of 
this  canvass  of  1844.  He  felt  it  more  keenly  than  he  eould 
hare  done  if  it  were  a  mere  personal  reverse.  Mr.  Clay  was 
d<£batsd»  oentrary  to  the  ardsnt  hopes,  and  even  expectations 
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of  Lis  friends,  down  to  the  last  moment.  With  the  causes  and  the 
consequenceB  which  followed  that  event,  the  impartial  historian, 
at  some  fature  day,  can  more  candidly  and  philosophically 
speak  than  any  of  those  who  shared  in  this  disappointment. 
That  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  over  Mr.  Clay,  made  the  subse- 
qaent  political  history  of  our  country  fkr  different  from  what 
it  would  hare  been  with  the  opposite  result,  all  will  concede. 

Two  years  later,  in  1846,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  induced  to  accept 
the  Whig  nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Sangamon  District. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  con- 
summated. The  Mexican  war  had  been  begun,  and  was  still 
in  progress.  The  Whig  tariff  of  1842  had  just  been  repealed. 
This  latter  event  had  been  accomplished  in  the  Senate  by  the 
easting  vote  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  Vice  President,  and  with  the 
official  approval  of  Mr.  Polk,  the  President,  both  of  whom  had 
been  elected  by  the  aid  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  carried  the 
vote  of  that  State  solely  by  being  passed  off  upon  the  people 
as  &voring  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  which  they  thus 
destroyed. 

The  Springfield  district  had  given  Mr.  Clay  a  majority  of 
914  in  1844,  on  the  most  thorough  canvass.  It  gave  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  majority  of  1,511,  which  was  entirely  unprecedented^ 
and  has  been  unequaled  by  that  given  there  for  any  opposition 
candidate,  for  any  office  since.  The  nearest  approach  was  in 
1848,  when  Otexk.  Taylor,  on  a  much  fuller  vote  than  that  of 
1846,  and  receiving  the  votes  of  numerous  returned  Mexican 
volunteers,  of  Democratic  faith,  and  who  had  served  under 
him  in  Mexico,  obtained  a  majority  of  1,501.  In  the  same 
year  (1848)  Mr.  Logan,  the  popular  Whig  candidate,  was 
beaten  by  Col.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Democrat,  by  106  majority. 
There  was  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  in  advance,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  have  been  elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  had  he  con- 
sented to  run  for  another  term,  nor  has  it  been  questionable, 
since  the  result  became  known,  that  the  strong  personal 
popularity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  saved  the  district  It 
was  redeemed  by  Richard  Yates  in  1850,  who  carried  his 
election  by  less  than  half  the  majority  (754)  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  received  in  1846.     The  district,  since  its  reconstruo- 
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tion,  following  the  census  of  1850,  has  been  Democratic. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  vote  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  remarkable  one,  showing  that  he  possessed  a  rare 
degree  of  strength  with  the  people.  His  earnest  sincerity  of 
manner  always  strongly  impressed  those  whom  he  addressed. 
Thej  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  moral  convictions.  An 
opponent  intended  a  sneer  at  this  trait  (of  which  he  him- 
self was  neyer  sngpected),  when  he  called  Mr.  Lincoln 
(<  conscientious." 

There  was  a  universal  confidence  in  his  honest  integrity, 
such  as  has  been  rarely  extended  to  men  so  prominent  in 
political  life.  The  longer  he  was  tried  as  a  public  servant,  the 
more  his  constituents  became  attached  to  him.  A  popularity 
thiia  thoroughly  grounded  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  breezes 
of  momentary  passion  or  prejudice,  or  materially  affected  by 
any  idle  fickleness  of  the  populace. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MB.  LINCOLN  IN  CONGRBSS. — ^1847-49. 

The  Thirtieth  CoDgresa— Ita  Political  Character— The  Bemocncj 
in  a  Minority  in  the  House. — Robert  C.  Winthrop  Elected  Speaker. — 
Distingruished  Members  in  both  Houses. — Mr.  Lincoln  takes  his  Seat 
as  a  Member  of  the  Honse,  and  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  first  time  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  at  the  same  Session. — Mr.  Lincoln's  Congree- 
aioaal  Record,  tbatof  a  Clay  and  Webster  Whig.— The  Mexican  War. — 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Views  on  the  Sabject. — Misrepresentations.— Not  an 
Available  Issue  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  Opponents. — His  Resolutiona*  of 
Inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Origin  of  the  War. — Mr.  Richardson's  Reso- 
lutions Indorsing  the  Administration. — Mr.  Hudson's  Resolutions  for 
an  Immediate  Discontinuance  of  the  War. — Voted  Against  by  Mr. 
Lincoln. — Resolutions  of  Thanks  to  Gen.  Taylor. — Mr.  Henley's 
Amendment,  and  Mr.  Ashmun's  Addition  thereto* — ^Resolntiona 
Adopted  without  Amendment. — Mr.  Lincoln's  First  Speech  in  Con* 
gress,  on  the  Mexican  War. — Mr.  Lincoln  on  Internal  Improvements. — 
A  Characteristic  Campaign  Speech — Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  Nomination 
of  Gen.  Taylor ;  the  Veto  Power ;  National  Issues ;  President  and 
People;  the  Wilmot  Proriso;  Platforms;  Democratic  Sympathy  for 
Clay ;  Military  Heroes  and  Exploits ;  Cass  a  Progressive ;  Extra  Pay ; 
the  Whigs  and  the  Mexican  War ;  Democratic  Divisions. — Close  of  the 
Session.—- Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  Stump. — Gen.  Taylor's  Election. — St^cond 
Session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. — Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnm* 
hi  a. — The  Public.  Lands. — Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  Congressman. — He  Retires 
to  Private  Life. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat  in  the  National  House  of  Bop- 
resentatives  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1847,  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  In  many  respects  this 
Congress  was  a  memorable  one.  That  which  preceded,  elected 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency,  had 
been  strongly  Democratic  in  both  branches.  The  policy  of  the 
Administration,  however,  had  been  such,  daring  the  first  two 
years  of  its  existence,  that  a  great  popular  reaction  had  followed. 
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Tbe  present  House  contained  bnt  one  hnndr^d  and  ten  Demo* 
erats,  wliile  the  remaining  one  hnndred  and  eighteen,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  Native  American  from  Philadelphia,  were 
nearly  all  Whigs,  the  balance  being  '*  Free-Soil  men,"  who 
raoetl  J  co-operated  with  them.  Of  these,  only  Messrs.  Giddi  Dg», 
Tnek  and  Palfrey  refused  to  vote  for  the  Hon.  Eobert  C. 
Winthrop  for  Speaker,  who  was  elected  on  the  third  ballot. 

Among  tbe  members  of  the  House,  on  the  Whig  side,  were 
John  Quincy  Adams  (who  died  during  the  first  session,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Horace  Mann),  and  George  Ashmun  of  Mas- 
aachnaetts,  Washington  Hunt  of  New  York,  Jacob  GoUamer 
and  George  P.  Marsh  of  Vermont,  Truman  Smith  of  ConnecU- 
ent,  Joseph  IL  IngersoU  and  James  Pollock  of  Pennsylvania, 
John  M.  Botts  and  William  L.  Goggin  of  Virginia,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs  and  Thomas  Butler  King  of 
Georgia,  Henry  W.  Hilliard  of  Alabama,  Samuel  F.  Vinton 
and  Kobert  C.  Schenck  of  Ohio,  John  B.  Thompson  and 
Charles  8.  Morehead  of  Kentucky,  Caleb  B.  Smith  and  Richard 
.  W.  Thompson  of  Indiana,  and  Meredith  P.  Gentry  of  Tennes- 
see. On  the  Democratic  side,  there  were  David  Wilmot  of 
Pennsylvania,  Robert  M.  McLane  of  Maryland,  James  Mc- 
Dowell and  Richard  K.  Meade  of  Virginia,  R.  Barnwell  Rhetft 
of  South  Carolina,  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Albert  G.  Brown 
and  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky, 
Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones  and  Frederick  P.  Stanton 
of  Tennessee,  James  8.  Greene  and  John  S.  Phelps  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Kinsley  S.  Bingham  of  Michigan.  Illinois  had 
seven  represents tivee,  of  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  only 
Whig.  His  Democratic  collesgues  were  John  A.  MoClernand, 
Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  William  A.  Richardson,  Robert  Smith, 
Thomas  J.  Turner  and  John  Wentworth. 

At  this  session,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  for  the  first  time,  having  been  elected  the  previous 
winter.  In  that  body  there  were  but  twenty.two  Opposition 
Senators,  against  thirty-six  Democrats.  Among  the  former 
were  Daniel  Webster,  Wm.  L.  Dayton,  S.  8.  Phelps,  John  M; 
Clayton,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Thomas  Corwin,  John  M.  Berrien, 
mnd  John  Bell.     On  the  Democratic  side  were  John  C.  Cul- 
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hoan,  ThomM  H.  Benton,  Daniel  8.  Diokineon,  Simon  Came- 
ron, Hannibal  Hamlin,  Sam  Honston,  K  M.  T.  Hunter  and 
William  R.  King. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  comparatively  quite  a  young  man  when  he 
entered  the  House,  yet  he  was  early  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  Western  men  on  the  floor.  His  Congressional 
record,  throughout,  is  that  of  a  Whig  of  those  days,  his  votes 
on  all  leading  national  sabjects,  being  invariably  what  thoee  of 
Clay,  Webster  or  Corwin  would  have  been,  had  they  occupied 
his  place.  One  of  the  most  prominent  subjects  of  considera- 
tion before  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  very  naturally,  was  the 
then  existing  war  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  those 
who  believed  the  Administration  had  not  properly  managed  its 
affairs  with  Mexico  at  the  outset,  and  who,  while  voting  sup- 
plies and  for  suitably  rewarding  our  gallant  soldiers  in  that  war, 
were  unwilling  to  be  forced,  by  any  trick  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Administration,  into  an  unqualified  indorsement  of  its 
course  in  this  affair,  from  beginning  to  end.  In  this  attitude, 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  stand  alone.  Such  was  the  position  of 
Whig  members  in  both  Houses,  without  exception.  Tet  hie 
course  was  unscrupulously  misrepresented,  during  t£e  cam- 
paign of  1858,  and  not  improbably  will  be  again  during  the 
present  canvass.  That  many  men  who  now  support  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, approved  the  President's  course  in  regard  to  the  Mexican 
War,  as  well  in  its  inception  as  in  its  management  from  first 
to  last,  is  not  improbable.  But  that  all  those  who,  at  that  time 
were  induced  by  their  party  relations,  to  sustain  the  Adminis- 
tration, at  heart  approved  the  method  in  which  hostilities  were 
precipitated,  or  felt  satisfied  that  the  most  commendable  mo- 
tives actuated  the  Government  in  its  course  toward  Mexico,  is 
certainly  not  true.  This  is  not  an  issue  that  the  present  Dem- 
ocratic party  need  be  anxious  to  resuscitate.  Still  less  will  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  be  reluctant  to  have  his  record  on  this 
question  scrutinised  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Early  in  the^session,  after  listening  to  a  long  homily  on  the 
subject  from  the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  in  which 
the  gauntlet  was  defiantly  thrown  down  before  the  Opposition 
members,  and  afrer  his  colleague,  Mr.  Richardson,  had  pro- 
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posed  an  unqualifted  indon^ment  of  the  President's  yiews, 
Mr.  Lincoln  (Deoembor  22j  1847)  introdnced  a  series  of  res*' 
olntions  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  war.  They 
affirmed  nothing,  but  called  for  definite  official  information, 
anch  as,  if  conolosively  furnished  in  detail,  and  found  to 
aoeord  with  the  general  assoTerations  of  Mr.  Polk's  messages, 
would  have  set  him  'and  his  administration  entirely  right 
before  the  country.  Either  such  information  was  accessible, 
or  the  repeated  statements  of  the  President  on  this  subject 
were  groundless,  and  his  allegations  mere  pretenses.  If  the 
Bemocratio  party  was  in  the  right,  it  had  not  the  least  occa- 
sion to  complain  of  this  procedure,  if  pressed  to  a  vote.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  preamble  and  resolutions  (copied  from  the  Omgren- 
iomal  GJobty  first  session,  thirtieth  Congress^  page  64)  were  in 
the  following  words : 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  May  11,  1846,  has  declared  that  "  the  Mexican  Oor- 
emment  not  only  reiiised  to  receiye  him  [the  envoy  of  the 
United  States^,  or  listen  to  his  propositions,  but,  after  a  long 
ootttinued  series  of  menaces,  has  at  last  invaded  our  territory^ 
and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  toil :  " 

And  again,  in  his  message  of  December  8, 1846,  that  "  We 
had  ample  cause  of  war  against  Mexico  loncc  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities ;  but  even  then  we  forbore  to  take  redress 
into  our  own  hands  until  Mexico  herself  became  the  aggres- 
sor, by  invading  our  soU  in  hostile  array,  and  shedding  the 
blood  of  our  citizens :  " 

And  yet  again,  in  his  message  of  December  7, 1847,  that 
'*  The  A^xican  Government  refused  even  to  hear  the  terms  of 
adjustment  which  he  [our  minister  of  peace]  was  authorized 
to  propose,  and  finally,  under  wholly  unjustifiable  pretexts, 
involved  the  two  countries  in  war,  by  invading  the  territory 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  striking  the  first  blow,  and  shedding 
the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  toil :  "  and. 

Whereas,  This  House  is  desirous  to  obtain  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  facts  which  go  to  establish  whether  the  partic- 
ular spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was  so  shed  was 
or  was  not  at  that  time  "  our  own  toil:  "  therefore. 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives^  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  inform  this 
House — 

lai.  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our  citizens 
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was  shed,  as  in  bis  messages  declared,  was  or  was  not  witlii* 
the  territory  of  Spain,  at  least  after  the  treaty  of  1819,  until 
the  Mexican  revolution. 

2d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  the  territory  which 
was  wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  Government  of 
Mexico. 

3d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settlement  of 
people,  which  settlement  has  existed  ever  since  long  before  the 
Texas  revolution ,  and  until  its  inhabitants  fled  before  the 
approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

4th.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated  from  any 
and  all  other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and  the  Rio  Grande  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  by  wide  uninhabited  regions  on  the 
north  and  east. 

5th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlisment,  or  a  majority 
of  ^hem,  or  any  of  them,  have  ever  submitted  themselves  to 
the  government  or  laws  of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  by 
consent  or  by  compulsion,  either  by  accepting  office,  or  voting 
at  elections,  or  paying  tax,  or  serving  on  juries,  or  having 
process  served  upon  them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

6th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did  or  did  not 
flee  from  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army,  leaving 
unprotected  their  homes  and  their  growing  crops,  before  the 
blood  was  shed,  as  in  the  messages  stated ;  and  whether  the 
first  blood,  so  shed,  was  or  was  not  shed  within  the  inclosure 
of  one  of  the  people  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

7th.  Whether  our  citizens,  whose  blood  was  shed,*  as  in  his 
messages  declared,  were  or  were  not,  at  that  time,  armed  oflS- 
cers  and  soldiers,  sent  into  that  settlement  by  the  military 
order  of  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

8th.  W^hether  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  was 
or  was  not  so  sent  into  that  settlement  after  General  Taylor 
had  more  than  once  intimated  to  the  War  Department  that, 
in  his  opinion,  no  such  movement  was  necessary  to  the  defense 
or  protection  of  Texas. 

These  resolutions  were  laid  over,  under  the  rule.  Many 
other  propositions,  embracing  the  substance  of  this  question 
were  also  brought  before  the  House,  besides  Mr.  Richardson *8, 
which  ultimately  failed.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  call  np  his 
resolutions,  nor  were  they  ever  acted  upon ;  but  he  commented 
on  them  in  a  speech  subsequently  made. 

On  the  third  day  of  January,  1848,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, oflered  a  resolution,  directing  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
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iiarj  Affairs  "  to  iDquire  into  the  expediency  of  requesting 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  *Ilio  Grande  oar  armies  now  in  Mexico,  and  to 
propose  to  the  Mexican  Oovernment  forthwith  a  treaty  of 
peace  on  the  following  hasis,  namely :  That  we  relinquish  all 
claim  to  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  shall  be 
established  at  or  near  the  desert  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Bio  Grande;  that  Mexico  shall  be  held  to  pay  all  just  claims 
due  to  our  citizens  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that 
a  convention  shall  be  entered  into  by  the  two  nations  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  liquidation  of  those  claims  and  the  mode  of 
payment.'' 

This  was  a  test  question  on  abandoning  the  war,  without 
any  material  result  accomplished.  Mr.  Lincoln  voted  with 
the  minority,  in  favor  of  laying  this  resolution  on  the  table. 
On  the  question  of  adopting  the  resolution,  which  was 
defeated,  yet  voted  for  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ashmun, 
Vinton,  and  many  others  on  the  Whig  side,  Mr.  Lincoln 
voted  in  the  negative.  (^See  Con^rcmonal  Globe^  first  session, 
ZOth  Congress,  page  94.) 

On  the  same  day,  almost  immediately  following  the  above 
acUon,  joint  resolutions  of  thanks  to  General  Zaohary  Taylor 
and  our  troops  in  Mexico,  having  been  offered,  an  amendment 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Henley,  a  Democratic  member  from 
Indiana,  as  an  adroit  political  maneuver,  by  which  it  was 
designed  to  secure  an  indorsement  of  the  war  from  the  Whigs, 
or  a  refusal  of  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  moved  the  addition  of 
this  clause  to  the  resolutions:  *^ engaged,  as  they  were,  in 
defending  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  nation."  As  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  in  order  to  defeat  its  underhand  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Ashmun  promptly  moved  to* add  the  words :  "  In  a 
War  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Lincoln  voted  for  Ashmuu's 
amendment  to  Henley's  amendment.  So  also  did  Messrs. 
Clingman  and  Barringer,  of  North  Carolina  ;  A.  H.  Stephens, 
Robert  Toombs  and  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Georgia ;  Gog- 
gin,  of  Virginia;  Gentry,  of  Tennessee;    and  a  majority  of 
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all  tbosi  yoting.  [See  page  95,  as  above.]  The  object 
intended,  of  defeating  the  brilliant  movement  of  Mr.  Henley, 
was  accomplished.  The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  not 
carried.  The  resolntions,  in  their  original  shape,  were  subee- 
qnently  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Stephens,  and  adopted  withoat 
opposition.     (^Concessional  Globe,  page  304.) 

On  the  12th  day  of  January,  1848,  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed 
his  views,  frankly  and  fully,  in  regard  to  the  war  with  Mexico. 
It  was  the  first  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Congress,  and 
is  subjoined  entire,  as  reported  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Gm- 
greuiojial  Globe  [Ist  session,  30th  Congress,  page  93] : 

MB.  LINOOLirS  SPEECH  ON  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 
(In  CommitUe  of  the  WhoU  Boute^  January  12,  1818.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman  :  Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  who  have  addressed  the  Committee 
within  the  last  two  days,  have  spoken  rather  complainingly,  if 
I  have  rightly  understood  them,  of  the  vote  given  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago,  declaring  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  unneces- 
sarily and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President  I 
admit  that  such  a  vote  should  not  be  given  in  mere  party 
wantonness,  and  that  the  one  given  is  justly  censurable,  if  it 
have  no  other  or  better  foundation.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
joined  in  that  vote ;  and  did  so  under  my  best  impression  of 
the  (ruth  of  the  case.  How  I  got  this  impression,  and  how  if 
may  possibly  be  removed,  I  will  now  try  to  show.  When  the 
war  began,  it  was  my  opinion  that  all  those  who,  because  of 
knowing  too  little^  or  because  of  knowing  too  muchy  could  not 
conscientiously  approve  the  conduct  of  the  President  (in  the 
beginning  of  it),  should,  nevertheless,  as  good  citizens  and 
patriots,  remain  silent  on  that  point,  at  least  till  the  war  should 
be  ended.  Some  leading  Democrats,  including  ex-President 
Van  Buren,  have  taken  this  same  view,  as  I  understand  them  ; 
and  I  adhered  to  it,  and  acted  upon  it,  until  sin^e  I  took  my 
seat  here ;  and  I  think  I  should  still  adhere  to  it,  were  it  not 
that  the  President  and  his  friends  will  not  allow  it  to  be  so. 
Besides,  the  continual  effort  of  the  President  to  argue  every 
silent  vote  given  for  supplies  into  an  indorsement  of  the  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  his  conduct;  besides  that  singularly  can- 
did paragraph  in  his  late  message,  in  which  he  tells,  us  that 
Congress,  with  great  unanimity  (only  two  in  the  Senate  and 
fourteen  in  the  House  dissenting)  had  declared  that  **  by  the 
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act  of  the  Bepnblio  of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  ezisto  between 
that  OoTernment  and  the  Uuited  States ;"  whea  the  same  jour- 
nals that  informed  him  of  this,  also  ioformed  him  that,  when 
that  declaration  stood  disconnected  from  the  question  of  sup- 
plies, sixty-seven  in  the  House,  and  not  fourteen,  merely,  TOted 
against  it ;  besides  this  open  attempt  to  prove  by  telling  the 
truthj  what  he  oonld  not  prove  by  telling  the  whole  truth^ 
demanding  of  all  who  will  not  submit  to  be  misrepresented,  in 
justice  to  themselves,  to  speak  out ;  besides  all  this,  one  of 
my  eoUeagues  [Mr.  S^chardson],  at  a  very  early  day  in  the 
session,  brought  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  expressly  indorsing 
the  original  justice  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  President. 
Upon  these  resolutions,  when  they  shall  be  put  on  their  pas- 
sage, I  shall  be  compelied  to  vote ;  so  that  I  can  not  be  silent 
if  I  would.  Seeing  this,  I  went  about  preparing  myself  to 
give  the  vote  understandingly,  when  it  should  come.  I  care- 
fully examined  the  President's  messages,  to  ascertain  what  he 
himself  had  said  and  proved  .upon  the  point.  The  result  of 
this  examination  was  to  make  the  impression,  that,  taking  for 
true  all  the  President  states  as  facts,  he  falls  far  short  of  prov- 
ing his  justification ;  and  that  the  President  would  have  gone 
further  with  his  proof,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  small  matter 
that  the  iruih  would  not  permit  him.  Under  the  impression 
thus  made  I  gave  the  vote  before  mentioned.  I  propose  now 
to  give,  concisely,  the  process  of  the  examination  I  made,  and 
how  I  reached  the  conclusion  I  did. 
.  The  President,  in  his  first  message  of  May,  1846,  declares 
that  the  soil  was  oun  on  which  hostilities  were  commenced  by 
Mexico ;  and  he  repeats  that  declaration,  almost  in  the  same 
language,  in  each  successive  annual  message — ^thus  showing  that 
he  esteems  that  point  a  highly  essential  one.  In  the  importance 
of  that  point  I  entirely  agree  with  the  President.  To  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  very  point  upon  which  he  should  be  justi- 
fied  or  condemned.  In  his.  message  of  December,  1846,  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  as  is  certainly  true,  that  title, 
ownership  to  soil,  or  anything  else,  is  not  a  simple  fact,  but  is 
a  conclusion  following  one  or  more  simple  facts ;  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  present  the  facts  from  which  he 
eoncluded  the  soil  was  ours  on  which  the  first  blood  of  the 
war  was  shed. 

Accordingly,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  page  twelve,  in 
the  message  last  referred  to,  he  enters  upon  that  task ;  form- 
ing an  issue  and  introducing  testimony,  extending  the  whole 
to  a  little  below  the  middle  of  page  fourteen.  Now,  I  propose 
to  try  to  show  that  the  whole  of  this — isstle  and  evidence — is, 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  sheerest  deception.    The  issue,  as 
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hfi  prosentB  it,  is  in  these  words :  <'  But  tliero  ue  those  who, 
ooneediDg  all  this  to  be  true,  assume  the  ground  that  the  true 
western  boundary  of  Texas  is  the  Nueces,  instead  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  and  that  therefore,  in  marching  our  army  to  the 
east  ban^  of  the  latter  river,  we  passed  the  Texan  line,  and 
invaded  the  territory  of  Mexico."  Now,  this  issue  is  mado 
up  of  two  affirmatives  and  no  negative.  The  main  deception 
of  it  is,  that  it  assumes  as  true  that  one  river  or  the  other  in 
necessarily  the  boundary,  and  cheats  the  superficial  thinker 
entirely  out  of  the  idea  that  pouibly  the  boundary  is  some- 
where between  the  two,  and  not  actually  at  either.  A  fiirther 
deception  is,  that  it  will  let  in  evidence  whioh  a  true  issue  woald 
exclude.  A  true  issue  made  by  the  President  would  be  about 
as  follows-:  ^^  I  say  the  soil  icaz  ours  on  which  the  first  blood 
was  shed ;  there  are  those  who  say  it  was  not.'^ 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  President's  evidence,  aa  appli* 
cable  to  such  an  issue.  When  that  evidence  is  analysed,  it  is 
all  included  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  the  Eio  Grande  was  the  western  boundary  of  Loa* 
isiana,  as  we  purchased  it  of  France  in  1803. 

2.  That  the  Republic  of  Texas  always  claimed  the  Rio  Grande 
as  her  western  boundary. 

3.  That,  by  various  acts,  she  had  claimed  it  on  paper » 

4.  That  Santa  Anna,  in  his  treaty  with  Texas,  reo<^nised 
the  Rio  Grande  as  her  boundary. 

5.  That  Texas  hnfore^  and  the  United  States  after  annexa* 
tion,  had  exercised  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nueces,  between  the 
two  rivers. 

6.  That  our  Congress  underttood  the  boundary  of  Texas  to 
extend  beyond  the  Nueces. 

Now  for  each  of  these  in  its  turn : 

His  first  item  is,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  western 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  we  purchased  it  of  France  in  1803 ; 
and.  seeming  to  expect  this  to  be  disputed,  he  argues  over  the 
amount  of  nearly  a  page  to  prove  it  true ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
he  lets  us  know  that,  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  we  sold  to  Spain 
the  whole  country,  from  the  Rio  Grande  eastward  to  the  Sa-* 
bine.  Now,  admitting  for  the  present,  that  the  Rio  Grande 
was  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  what,  under  heaven,  had  that 
to  do  with  the  present  boundary  between  us  and  Mexico? 
How,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  line  that  once  divided  your  land  from 
mine  can  still  be  the  boundary  between  us  after  I  have  sold 
my  land  to  you,  is,  to  me,  beyond  all  c6m prehension.  And 
how  any  man,  with  an  honest  purpose  only  of  proving  the 
truth,  could  ever  h&ve  thought  of  introducing  such  a  fact  to 
INTOve  suoh  an  issue,  is  equally  incomprehensible.     The  out* 
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rai^e  upon  common  rl^hi,  of  seizing  as  oar  own  what  we  haTe 
once  sold,  merely  because  it  wat  ours  be/ore  we  sold  it,  is  only 
oc|ii:iled  by  the  outrage  on  common  sense  of  any  attempt  to 
justify  it. 

The  President's  next  piece  of  evidence  is,  that  '^  The  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  always  elaimed  this  river  (Kio  Grande)  as  her 
western  boundary."  That  is  not  true,  in  fact.  Texas  ha% 
claimed  it,  but  she  has  not  alwftyu  claimed  it.  There  is,  at 
IcHst,  one  distinguished  exception.  Her  State  Constitution — 
the  publics  most  solemn  and  well-considered  act;  that  which 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  called  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, revoking  all  others — makes  no  such  claim.  But  sup- 
|>ose  she  had  always  claimed  it.  Has  not  Mexico  always 
claimod  the  contrary?  So  that  there  is  but  claim  against  c/ai'm, 
leaving  nothing  proved  until  we  get  back  of  the  claims,  and. 
find  which  has  the  better  foundation. 

Though  not  in  the  order  in  which  the  President  presents  his 
evidence,  I  now  consider  that  class  of  his  statements,  which 
are,  in  substance,  nothing  more  than  that  Texas  has  by  various 
acts  of  her  Convention  and  Congress,  claimed  the  Riq,  Grande 
as  her  boundary — on  paper,  I  mean  here  what  he  sitys  about 
the  fixing  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  boui^dary,  in  her  old  Con- 
stitution (not  her  State  Constitution),  about  forming  congres- 
tional  districts,  counties,  etc.  Now,  all  this  is  but  naked 
claim;  and  what  I  have  already  said  about  claims  is  strictly 
applicable  to  this.  If  I  should  claim  your  land  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  certainly  would  not  make  it  mine;  and  if  I 
were  to  claim  it  by  a  deed  which  I  had  made  myself,  and  with 
which  you  had  nothing  to  do,  the  claim  would  he  quite  the 
same  in  substance,  or  rather  in  utter  nothingness. 

I  next  consider  the  President's  statement  that  Santa  Anna, 
in  his  treaty  with  Texas,  recognized  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas.  Besides  the  position  so  often 
taken  that  Santa  Anna,  while  a  prisoner  of  war — a  captive — 
could  not  bind^  Mexico  by  a  treaty,  which  I  deem  conclusive ; 
besides  this,  I  wish  to  say  something  in  relation'  to  this  treaty, 
so  called  by  the  President,  with  Santa  Anna.  If  any  man 
would  like  to  be  amused  by  a  sight  at  that  lilfle  thing,  which 
the  President  calls  by  that  big  name,  he  can  have  it  by  turning 
to  Niles'  Register,  volume  50,  page  336.  And  if  any  one 
should  suppose  that  Niles'  Register  is  a  curious  repository  of 
so  mighty  a  document  as  a  solemn  treaty  between  nations,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  learned,  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty, 
by  inquiry  at  the  State  Department,  that  the  President  him- 
self never  saw  it  anywhere  else.  By  the  way,  I  believe  I 
■honld  Dot  err  if  I  were  to  declare,  that  during  the  first  ten 
8     . 
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▼ears  of  the  existeDce  of  that  dooament,  it  wm  nerer  bj  aay-^ 
body  ca//ed  a  treaty  ;  that  it  was  never  so  called  till  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  extremity,  attempted,  by  bo  calling  it,  to  wring. 
something  from  it  in  justification  of  himself  in  connection 
with  the  Mexican  war.     It  has  none  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  a  treaty.     It  does  not  call  itself  a  treaty.     Santa 
Anna  does  not  therein  assume  to  bind  Mexico;    he  assumes 
only  to  act  as  President,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican 
army  and  navy ;    stipulates  that  the  then  present  hostilities 
should  cease,  and  that  he  would  not  himself  take  up  arms,  nor 
infinence  the  Mexican  people  to  take  up  arms,  against  Texas, 
during  the  existence  of  the  war  of  independence.     He  did  not 
recognize  the  independence  of  Texas ;  he  did  not  assume   to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  clearly  indicated  his  expectation 
^of  its  continuance ;  he  did  not  say  one  word  about  boundary, 
and  most  probably  never  thought  of  it.    It  ts  stipulated  therein 
that  the  Mexican  forces  should  evacuate  the  territory  of  Texas, 
patsing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  in  another 
article  it  is  stipulated,  that  to  prevent  collisions  between  the 
armies,  the  Texan  army  should  not  approach   nearer   than 
within  five  leagues — of  what  is  not  said — but  clearly,  from  the 
object  stated,  it  is  of  the  Rio  Grande.     Now,  if  this  is  a  treaty 
recognizing  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  it  con- 
tains the  singular  feature  of  stipulating  that  Texas  shall  not 
go  within  five  leagues  of  li/er  own  boundary. 

Next  comes  the  evidence  of  Texas  before  annexation,  and 
the  United  States  afterward,  exercising  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  Nueces,  and  between  the  two  rivers.  This  actual  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  is  the  very  class  or  quality  of  evidence  we  want 
It  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  does  it  go  far  enough? 
He  tells  us  it  went  beyond  the  Nueces,  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
it  went  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  tells  us  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised between  the  two  rivers,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  it  was 
exercised  over  all  the  territory  between  them.  Some  simple* 
minded  people  think  it  possible  to  cross  one  river  and  go  beyond 
it,  without  going  all  the  way  to  the  next;  that  jurisdiction 
may  be  exercised  between  two  rivers  without  covering  all  the 
country  between  them.  I  know  a  man,  not  very  unlike 
myself,  who  exercises  jurisdiction  over  a  piece  of  land  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  yet  so  far  is  this  from 
being  all  there  is  between  those  rivers,  that  it  is  just  one 
hundred  and  fifty  two  feet  long  by  fifty  wide,  and  no  part  of 
it  much  within  a  hundred  miles  of  either.  He  has  a  neigh- 
bor between  him  and  the  Mississippi — that  is,  just  across  the 
street,  in  that  direction — whom,  I  am  sure,  he  could  neither 
persuade  nor  force  to  give  up  his  habitation  i  but  which,  never- 
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IlieleBS,  he  could  certainly  annex,  if  it  were  to  be  done,  by 
merely  standing  on  his  own  side  of  the  street  and  claiming 
it,  or  even  sitting  down  and  writing  a  deed  for  it. 

But  next,  the  President  tells  us,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  umleniood  the  State  of  Texas  they  admitted  into  the 
Union  to  extend  beyond  the  Nueces.  Well,  I  suppose  they 
did — ^I  certainly  so  understand  it — but  how  ftir  beyond? 
That  Congress  did  not  understand  it  to  extend  clear  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  quite  certain  by  the  fact  of  their  joint  resulu* 
tiona  for  admission  expressly  leaving  all  questions  of  boundary 
to  future  adjustment.  And,  it  may  be  added,  that  Texas 
herself  is  proved  to  have  had  the  same  understanding  of  it 
that  our  Congress  had,  by  the  fact  of  the  exact  conformity  of 
her  new  Constitution  t0  those  resolutions. 

I  am  now  through  the  whole  of  the  President's  evidence; 

and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  if  any  one  should  declare  the 

President  sent  the  army  into  the  midst  of  a  settlement  of 

Mexican  people,  who  had  never  submitted,  by  consent  or  by 

force  to  the  authority  of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  and 

that  there,  and  thereby,  the  first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed, 

there  is   not  one  word  in  all  the  President  has  said  which 

would  either  admit  or  deny  the  declaration.     In  this  strange 

omission  chiefly  consists   the   deception   of  the   President's 

evidence — an   omission   which,   it  does  seem   to  mc,   could 

scarcely  have  occurred  but  by   design.      My  way  of  living 

leads  me  to  be  about  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  there  I  have 

some  times  seen  a  good  lawyer,  struggling  for  his  client's 

neck,  in  a  desperate  case,  employing  every  artifice  to  work 

round,  befog,  and  cover  up  with  many  words  some  position 

pressed  upon  him  by  the  prosecution,  which  he  dared  not 

admit,  and  yet  could  not  deny.     Party  bias  may  help  to  make 

it  appear  so ;  but,  with  all  the  allowance  I  can  make  for  such 

bias,  it  still  does  appear  to  me  that  just  such,  and  from  just 

such  necessity,  are  the  President's  struggles  in  this  case. 

Some  time  after  my  colleague  (Mr.  Richardson)  intro- 
duced the  resolutions  I  have  mentioned,  I  introduced  a 
preamble,  resolution,  and  interrogatories,  intended  to  draw 
the  President  out,  if  possible,  on  this  hitherto  untrodden 
ground.  To  show  their  relevancy,  I  propose  to  state  my 
understanding  of  the  true  rule  for  ascertaining  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Mexico.  It  is,  that  wherever  Texas  was 
exerciiing  jurisdiction  was  hers ;  and  wherever  Mexico  was 
exercising  jurisdiction  was  hers ;  and  that  whatever  separated 
the  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction  of  the  one  from  that  of  the 
other,  was  the  true  boundary  between  them.  If,  as  is  proba- 
bly tme,  Texas  was  exercising  jurisdiction  along  the  western 
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bank  of  the  Nueces,  and  Mexico  was  ezercising  it  along  tbe 
eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  then  neitJter  river  was  tbe 
boundary,  but  tbe  uninhabited  country  between  the  two  was. 
The  extent  of  our  territory  in  that  region  depended  not  oa 
any  treaty-fixed  boundary  (for  no  treaty  bad  attempted  it), 
but  on  revolution.  Any  people  anywhere,  being  inclined  and 
having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  tbe 
existing  government,  and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them 
better.  This  is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  sacred  right — a  right 
which,  we  hope  and  believe,  is  to  liberate  the  world.  Nor  is 
this  right  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  of  an 
existing  government  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  portion 
of  such  people  that  can  may  revolutionize,  and  make  their 
own  of  so  much  of  the  territory  as  thev  inhabit.  More  than 
this,  a  majority  of  any  portion  of  such  people  may  revolu- 
tionise, putting  down  a  minorUy^  intermingled  with,  or  'near 
about  them,  who  may  oppose  their  movements.  Such  minority 
was  precisely  the  case  of  the  Tories  of  our  own  Revolution. 
It  is  a  quality  of  revolutions  not  to  go  by  old  lines,  or  old 
laws ;  but  to  break  up  both,  and  make  new  ones.  As  to  the 
country  now  in  question,  we  bought  it  of  Franco  in  1803, 
and  sold  it  to  Spain  in  1819,  according  to  the  President's 
statement.  After  this,  all  Mexico,  including  Texas,  revolu- 
tionized against  Spain  ;  and  still  later,  Texas  revolutionized 
against  Mexico.  In  my  view,  just  so  far  as  she  carried  her 
revolution,  by  obtaining  the  actual^  willing  or  unwilling  sub- 
mission of  the  people,  so  far  the  country  was  hers,  and  no 
further.    ' 

Now,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  very  best  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  Texas  had  actually  carried  her  revolution 
to  the  place  where  the  hostilities  of  the  present  war  com- 
menced, let  the  President  answer  the  interrogatories  I  proposed, 
as  before  mentioned,  or  some  other  similar  ones.  Let  him 
answer  fully,  fairly  and  candidly.  Let  him  answer  with  factt^ 
and  not  with  arguments.  Let  him  remember  he  sits  where 
Washington  sat;  and,  so  remembering,  let  him  answer  as 
Washington  would  answer.  As  a  nation  should  not,  and  the 
Almighty  toill  not,  be  evaded,  so  let  him  attempt  no  evasion, 
no  equivocation.  And  if,  so  answering,  he  can  show  that  the 
soil  was  ours  where  the  first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed — that 
it  was  not  within  an  inhabited  country^  or,  if  within  such,  that 
the  inhabitants  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  civil  authority 
of  Texas,  or  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  site  of  Fort  Brown — then  I  am  with  him  for  his  justifica- 
tion. In  that  case,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  reverse  the  vote 
I  gave  the  other  day.     I  have  a  selfish  motive  for  desiring  that 
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the  President  may  do  this ;  I  expect  to  give  some  votes,  in 
connection  with  the  war,  which,  without  his  so  doing,  will  be  of 
donbtful  propriety,  in  my  own  judgment,  but  which  will  be  free 
from  the  doubt,  if  he  does  so.     But  if  he  ran  not  or  will  not  do 
this — if,  on  any  pretense,  or  no  pretense,  he  shall  refuse  or  omit 
it — then  I  shall  be  fully  convinced,  of  what  I  more  than  sus- 
pect already,  that  he  is  deeply  conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong ; 
that  he  feels  the  blood  of  this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  is 
crying  to  heaven  against  him ;  that  he  ordered  General  Tay- 
lor into  the  midst  of  a  peaceftil  Mexican  settlement,  purposely 
to  bring  on  a  war ;  that  originally  having  some  strong  motive — 
what  I  will  not  stop  now  to  give  my  opinion  concerning — to 
involve   the  two  countries  in  a  war,  and  trusting  to  escape 
scrutiny  by  fixing  the  JftibUc  gaze  upon  the  exceeding  bright- 
ness of  military  glory — that  attractive  rainbow  that  rises  in 
showers  of  blood — that  serpent's  eye  that  charms  to  destroy — 
he  plunged  into  it,  and  has  swept  on  and  on,  till,  disappointed 
in  his  calculation  of  the  ease  with  which  Mexico  might  be 
subdued,  he  now  finds  himself  he  knows  not  where.     How 
like  the  half  insane  mumbling  of  a  fever  dream  is  the  whole 
war  p&rt  of  the  late  message  t     At  one  time  telling  us  that 
Mexico  has  nothing  whatever  that  we  can  get  but  territory ;  at 
another,  showing  us  how  we  can  support  the  war  by  levying 
contributions  on  Mexico.     At  one  time  urging  the  national 
honor,  the  security  of  the  future,  the  prevention  of  foreign 
,  interference,  and  even  the  good  of  Mexico  herself,  as  among 
the  objects  of  the  war ;  at  another,  telling  us  that,  "  jto  reject 
indemnity  by  refusing  to  accept  a  cession  of  territory,  would 
be  to  abandon  all  our  just  demands,  and  to  wage  the  war,  bear- 
ing all  its  expenses,  without  a  purpose  or  definite  object"     So, 
then,  the  national  honor,  security  of  the  future,  and  every- 
thing but  territorial  indemnity,  may   be  considered  the  no 
purpose*  and  indefinite  objects  of  the  war  1     But  having  it  now 
settled  that  territorial  indemnity  is  the  pnly  object,  we  are 
urged  to  seize,  by  legislation  here,  all  that  he  was  content  to 
take  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  whole  province  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia to  boot,  and  to  still  carry  on  the  war — to  take  all  wc 
are  fighting  for,  and  sttVr  fight  on.     Again,  the  President  is 
resolved,    under   all   circumstances,   to   have   full    territorial 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  he  forgets  to  tell 
us  how  we  are  to  get  the  excess  after  those  expenses  shall  have 
sarpassed  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  territory.^ 
So,  again,  he  insists  that  the  separate  natianal  existence  of 
Mexico  shall  be  maintained  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  this 
can  be  done  after  we  shall  have  taken  all  her  territory.     Lest 
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the  question  I  here  suggest  be  considered  speculative  merely, 
let  me  be  indulged  a  momeut  in  trying  to  show  they  are  oot. 

The  war  has  gone  on  some  twenty  monthsf  for  the  expenses 
of  which,  together  with  an  inconsiderable  old  score,  the  Presi- 
dent now  claims  about  one-half  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and 
that  by  far  the  better  half,  so  far  as  concerns  our  ability  to 
make  any  thing  out  of  it  It  is  comparatively  uninhabited  ; 
so  that  we  could  establish  land  offices  in  it,  and  raise  some 
money  in  that  way.  But  the  other  half  is  already  inhabited, 
as  I  understand  it,  tolerably  densely  for  the  nature  of  the 
country  ;  and  all  its  lands,  or  all  that  are  valuable,  already 
appropriated  as  private  property.  How,  then,  are  we  to  make 
any  thing  out  of  these  lands  with  this  incumbrance  on  them, 
or  how  remove  the  incumbrance  ?  •  I  suppose  no  one  will  say 
we  should  kill  the  people,  or  drive  them  out,  or  make  slaves  of 
them,  or  even  confiscate  their  property  ?  How,  then,  can  we 
make  much  out  of  this  part  of  the  territory  ?  If  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  has,  in  expenses,  already  equaled  the  beiter 
half  of  the  country,  how  long  its  future  prosecution  will  be  in 
equaling  the  less  valuable  half  is  not  a  speculative  but  a  prac- 
Heal  question,  pressing  closely  upon  us;  and  yet  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  President  seems  never  to  have  thought  of. 

As  to  the  mode  of  terminating  the  war  and  securing  peace, 
the  President  is  equally  wandering  and  indefinite.  First,  it 
is  to  be  done  by  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
vital  parts  of  the  enemy's  country ;  and,  afler  apparently 
talking  himself  tired  on  this  point,  the  President  drops  down 
into  a  half  despairing  tone,  and  tells  us,  that  "  with  a  people 
distracted  and  divided  by  contending  factions,  and  a  govern- 
ment subject  to  constant  changes,  by  successive  revolutions, 
the  continued  success  of  our  arms  may  fail  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory pea4:e"  Then  he  suggests  the  propriety  of  wheedling 
the  Mexican  people  to  desert  the  counsels  of  their  own  lead- 
ers, and,  trusting  in  our  protection,  to  set  up  a  government 
from  which  we  can  secure  a  satisfactory  peace,  telling  us  that 
^^his  may  become  the  only  mode  of  obtaininy  such  apeace.^* 
But  soon  he  falls  into  doubt  of  this  too,  and  then  drops  back 
on  to  the  already  half-abandoned  ground  of  "  more  vigoroos 
prosecution."  All  this  shows  that  the  President  is  in  no  wise 
satisfied  with  his  own  positions.  First,  he  takes  up  one,  and, 
in  attempting  to  argue  9s  into  it,  he  argues  himself  out  of  it ; 
^then  seizes  another,  and  goes  through  the  same  process ;  and 
then,  confused  at  being  able  to  think  of  nothing  new,  he 
snatches  up  the  old  one  again,  which  he  has  some  time  before 
OsSt  off.     His  mind,   tasked   beyond  its  power,   is  running 
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higher  and  ihiiher,  like  some  tortured  creature  on  a  burning 
aarfaee,  finding  no  position  on  which  it  can  settle  down  and 
be  at  ease. 

Again,  it  is  a  singnlar  omission  in  this  message,  that  it 
nowhere  intimates  when  the  President  expects  the  war  to  ter- 
minate. At  its  beginning,  General  Scott  was,  by  this  same 
President,  driven  into  disfkyor,  if  not  disgrace,  for  intimating 
that  peace  could  not  be  conquered  in  less  than  three  or  four 
months.  Bnt  now  at  the  end  of  about  twenty  months,  during 
which  time  our  arms  have  given  us  the  most  splendid  suc< 
eesoca  every  department,  and  every  part,  land  aod  water, 
officers  and  privates,  regulars  and  volunteers,  doing  all  that 
men  eonld  do,  and  hundreds  of  things  which  it  had  ever  before 
been  thought  that  men  could  not  do  ;  after  all  this,  this  same 
President  gives  us  a  long  message  without  showing  us  that,  a$ 
to  the  ettd,  he  has  himself  even  an  imaginary  conception.  As 
I  have  before  said,  he  knows  not  where  he  is.  He  is  a  bewild- 
ered, confounded,  and  miserably-perplexed  man.  (iod  grant 
he  may  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  not  something  about  his 
eoascSence  more  painful  than  all  his  mental  perplexity. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  industrious  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post-offices  and  Post-roads,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
himself  with  the  details  of  that  prominent  branch  of  the  public 
service.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1848,  he  made  a  clear  and 
pertinent  speech  in  regard  to  a  question  of  temporary  interest 
which  then  excited  considerable  attention,  the  **  Great  Southern 
Mail  *'  contract.  Some  of  the  Virginia  Whig  members  had 
taken  issue  with  the  Postmaster  General,  in  regard  to  his  action 
on  this  question,  and  there  were  indications  of  an  attempt  to 
give  a  partisan  turn  to  the  affair.  Mr.  Lincoln  sustained  the 
action  of  that  Democratic  official,  insisting  that  his  construc- 
tion of  the  law  in  this  instance,  which  was  the  more  econom- 
ical, was  also  the  more  correct  one.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  case  here.  We  subjoin  two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  the  speech,  which  was  purely  a  practical  one, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  mode  of  dealing  with  business  matters : 

*'  I  think  that  abundant  reasons  have  been  given  to  show 
that  the  construction  put  upon  the  law  by  the  Postmaster 
General  is  the  right  construction,  and  that  subsequent  acts  of 
Congress  have  confirmed  it.     I  have  already  said  that   the 
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grieTance  complained  of  onght  to  be  remedied.  Bat  it  is  said 
that  the  sum  of  money  about  which  all  this  difficulty  has  arisen 
is  exceedingly  small — not  more  than  $2,700.  I  admit  it  is 
rery  small ;  and  if  nothing  else  were  inyolved,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  dispute.  But  there  is  a  principle  inyolved  ;  and  if 
we  once  yield  to  a  wrong  principle,  that  concession  will  be  the 
prolific  source  of  endless  mischief.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  saying  S2,700|  that  I  am  unwilling  to  yield 
what  is  demanded.  If  I  had  no  apprehensions  that  the  ghoet 
of  this  yielding  would  rise  and  appear  in  yarious  distant  places, 
I  would  say,  pay  the  money,  and  let  us  haye  no  more  fuss 
about  it.  But  I  haye  such  apprehensions.  I  do  belieye,  that 
if  we  yield  this,  our  act  will  be  the  source  of  other  claims 
equally  unjust,  and  therefore  I  can  not  yote  to  make  the 
allowance." 

Mr.  L.  insisted  that  the  true  and  great  point  to  which  the 
attention  of  this  House  or  the  committee  should  be  directed 
was,  what  is  a  just  compensation  ?  Inasmuch  as  this  railroad 
and  steamboat  company  could  afford  greater  facilities  than  any 
other  line,  the  service  ought  to  be  done  upon  this  route ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  done  on  just  and  fair  principles.  If  it  could 
not  be  done  at  what  had  been  offered,  let  it  be  shown  that  a 
greater  amount  was  just.  But,  until  it  was  shown,  he  was 
opposed  to  increasing  it.  He  had  seen  many  things  in  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  elsewhere  that  stood  out 
against  the  river  route.  Now,  the  daily  steamboat  transporta- 
tion between  Troy  and  New  York  was  performed  for  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  per  mile.  This  company  was  dissatisfied 
with  two  hundred  and  twelve  or  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars  per  mile.  It  had  not  been  shown,  and  he  thought  it 
could  not  be  shown  to  them  why  this  company  was  entitled  to 
*  more,  or  so  much  more,  than  the  other  received.  It  was  true, 
they  had  to  encounter  the  ice,  but  was  there  not  more  ice 
further  north  ?  There  might  possibly  be  shown  some  reason 
why  the  Virginia  line  should  have  more;  but  was  there  any 
reason  why  they  should  have  so  much  more?  Again,  the 
price  paid  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  for  daily  trans- 
portation was  not  two  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  per  mile, 
or  one  hundred  dollars,  or  fifty ;  it  was  less  than  twenty-eight 
dollars  per  mile.  Now,  he  did  not  insist  that  there  might  not 
be  some  peculiar  reasons  connected  with  this  route  between 
this  city  and  Richmond  that  entitled  it  to  more  than  was  paid 
on  the  routes  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  Troy  and 
New  York.  But,  if  there  were  reasons,  they  ought  to  be 
shown.  And  was  it  supposed  that  there  could  be  any,  or  so 
peculiar  raasons  as  to  justify  so  great  a  difference  in  compen- 
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sation  as  was  claimed  by  this  compaDj  ?  It  did  seem  that 
there  could  be  none. ' 

These  reasons  actuated  him  in  taking  the  position  he  had 
taken,  painfully  refusing  to  oblige  his  friend  from  Virginia, 
which  he  assured  the  gentleman  he  had  the  greatest  inclina- 
tion to  do. 

In  relation  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  let  him  state 
one  thing :  It  proposed  that  the  Postmaster  General  should 
again  offer  this  company  what  he  had  already  offered  and  they 
luid  refused.  It  was  for  the  reason  that  the  Postmaster  General, 
as  he  understood,  had  informed  them  that  he  was  not  himself 
going  to  renew  the  proposition.  The  committee  supposed,  at 
any  rate  he  (Mr.  L.)  supposed — that  as  soon  as  the  company 
should  know  that  they  could  get  what  he  had  offered  them, 
and  no  more — as  soon  as  all  hope  of  greater  compensation  was 
cut  off — that  instant  they  would  not  take  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it.  Whether  this  was  actually 
the  ease  he  did  not  profess  positively  to  know ;  it  was  a  matter 
of  opinion,  bat  he  firmly  believed  it.  In  proposing  to  offer 
them  the  contract  again,  as  he  had  already  said,  the  committee 
Yielded  something,  viz.:  the  damage  that  the  Government  would 
hare  to  pay  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  present  arraDgement. 
He  was  willing  to  incur  that  damage  ;  some  other  gentlemen 
were  not ;  they  were  further  away  from  the  position  which  his 
friend  from  Virginia  took.  He  was  willing  to  yield  something, 
bat  oould  not  consent  to  go  the  whole  length  with  the 
gentleman. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements,  as  before  indicated, 
had  long  been  one  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  'taken  a  special 
interest.  In  the  Illinois  legislature,  he  had  favored  the  policy 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  State  by  the  fostering  aid 
of  the  local  government,  in  so  far  as  he  might,  under  the  con- 
stant restraints  of  a  Democratic  majority.  The  great  River 
and  Harbor  Improvement  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  not 
long  before  the  commencement  of  his  Congressional  life — and 
to  which  he  refers  in  his  subjoined  speech  on  this  policy — he 
had  participated  in,  as  one  of  its  most  active  and  earnest 
members.  A  brief,  fifteen-minute  speech  of  his  on  that  occa- 
sion, of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  report  extant,  is  still 
remembered  by  many  of  those  who  heard  it,  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent* and  impressive  efforts  of  that  memorable  con- 
vention, which  was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Bates, 
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of  St.  LoaiB.  Aside  from  the  celebrated  speech  of  the  latter, 
a  theme  of  constant  praise  from  that  day  to  the  present,  no 
more  electrifying  address  was  made  before  the  convention  than 
that  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  ' 

On  the  20th  day  of  June,  1848,  after  the  presidential  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Cass,  whom  "  circumstances,"  it  will  be  re- 
meilibered,  proTcnted  from  being  present  at  that  convention, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  occasion  to  address  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject. Below  is  his  speech  entire,  as  reported  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Congretsional  Olohe  for  that  session  (p.  709). 

MB.  UNCOLN'S  SPXBCH  ON  INTBBNAL  IMPB0VEMXNT8. 
(In  Ckmmi^ee  of  the  Whole  ffouBe^  June  20, 1848.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 

Mb.  Chaibman  :  I  wish  at  all  times  in  no  way  to  practioe 
any  fraud  upon  the  House  or  the  committee,  and  I  also  desire 
to  do  nothing  which  may  be  very  disagreeable  to  any  of  the 
members.  I  therefore  state,  in  advance,  that  mv  object  in 
taking  the  floor  is  to  make  a  speech  on  the  general  subject  of 
internal  improvements  ;  and  if  I  am  out  of  order  in  doing  so, 
I  give  the  Chair  an  opportunity  of  so  deciding,  and  I  will  take 
my  seat. 

The  Chair. — ^I  will  not  undertake  to  anticipate  what  the 
gentleman  may  say  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements. 
He  will,  therefore,  proceed  in  his  remarks,  and  if  any  question 
of  order  shall  be  made,  the  Chair  will  then  decide  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln. — ^At  an  early  day  of  this  session  the  Pres- 
ident sent  to  us  what  may  properly  be  termed  an  inter- 
nal improvement  veto  message.  The  late  Democratic  Conven- 
tion which  sat  at  Baltimore,  and  which  nominated  General 
Cass  for  the  Presidency,  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions,  now 
called  the  Democratic  platform,  among  which  is  one  in  these 
words : 

"  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  Gleneral 
Government  the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvements." 

General  Cass,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  holds 
this  language : 

**  I  have  carefully  read  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  laying  down  the  platform  of  our  politi- 
cal faith,  and  I  adhere  to  them  as  firmly  as  I  approve  them 
cordially." 

TheKe  things,  taken  together,  show  that  the  question  of 
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internal  improyements  is  now  more  distinctly  made — ^has 
become  more  iD tense,  than  at  any  former  period.  It  can  no 
longer  be  avoided.  The  veto  message  and  the  Baltimore  res- 
olution I  understand  to  be,  in  substance,  the  same  thing ;  the 
latter  being  the  more  general  statement,  of  which  the  former 
is  tbe  amplification — the  bill  of  particulars.  While  I  know 
there  are  many  Democrats,  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere,  who 
disapprove  that  message,  I  understand  that  all  who  shall  vote 
for  General  Cass  will  thereafter  be  considered  as  having 
approved  it,  as  having  indorsed  all  its  doctrines.  I  suppose  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  Democrats  will  vote  for  him.  Many  of  them 
will  do  so,  not  because  they  like  his  posiiion  on  this  question, 
bui  because  they  prefer  him^  being  wrong  in  this,  to  another, 
whom  they  consider  further  v^rong  on  other  questions.  In 
this  way  the  internal  improvement  Democrats  are  to  be,  by  a 
aort  of  forced  consent,  carried  over,  and  arrayed  against  thom* 
selves  on  this  measure  of  policy.  General  Cass,  once  elected, 
will  not  trouble  himself  to  make  a  Constitutional  argument, 
or,  perhaps,  any  argument  at  all,  when  he  shall  veto  a  river 
or  harbor  bill.  He  will  consider  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
Democratic  murmurs,  to  point  to  Mr.  Polk's  message,  and  to 
the  *^  Democratic  platform."  This  being  the  case,  the  ques- 
tion of  improvements  is  verging  to  a  final  crisis ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  policy  must  now  battle,  and  battle  manfully,  or 
surrender  all.  In  this  view,  humble  as  I  am,  I  wish  to 
review,  and  contest  as  well  as  I  may,  the  general  positions  of 
this  veto  message.  When  I  say  general  positions,  I  mean  to 
exclude  from  consideration  so  much  as  relates  to  the  present 
embarrassed  state  of  the  Treasury,  in  consequence  of  the  Mex- 
ican war. 

Those  general  positions  are :  That  internal  improyements 
oaght  not  to  be  made  by  the  General  Government : 

1.  Because  they  would  overwhelm  the  treasury ; 

2.  Because,  while  their  burdens  would  be  general,  their  hen* 
tfiit  would  be  local  and  'partial^  involving  an  obnoxious  ine« 
quality ; 

3.  Because  they  would  be  unconstitutional ; 

4.  Because  the  States  may  do  enough  by  the  levy  and  col- 
lection of  tunnage  duties  ;  or,  if  not, 

&.  That  the  Constitution  may  be  amended. 

*<Do  nothing  at  all,  lest  you  do  something  wrong,''  is  the 
snm  of  these  positions — is  the  sum  of  this  message ;  and  this, 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  said  about  Constitutionality, 
applying  as  forcibly  to  making  improvements  by  State  authority 
as  by  the  national  authority.  So  that  we  must  abandon  the 
improvementa  of  the  country  altogether,  by  any  and  every 
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authority,  or  we  must  resist  and  repudiate  the  doctrines  of  this 
message.     Let  us  attempt  the  latter. 

The  first  position  is,  that  a  system  of  internal  improyement 
would  overwhelm  the  treasury. 

That,  in  such  a  system,  there  is  a  tendency  to  undue  expan- 
sion, is  not  to  be  denied.  Such  tendency  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  A  member  of  Congress  will  prefer 
voting  for  a  bill  which  contains  an  appropriation  for  his  district, 
to  voting  for  one  which  does  not ;  and  when  a  bill  shall  be 
expanded  till  every  district  shall  be  provided  for,  that  It  will  be 
too  greatly  expanded  is  obvious.  But  is  this  any  more  true  in 
Congress  than  in  a  State  Legislature?  If  a  member  of  Con- 
gress must  have  an  appropriation  for  his  district,  so  a  member 
of  a  Legislature  must  have  one  for  his  county  ;  and  if  one  will 
overwhelm  the  national  treasury,  so  the  other  will  overwhelm 
the  State  treasury.  Go  where  we  will,  the  difficulty  is  the  same. 
Allow  it  to  drive  us  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  it  will  just 
as  easily  drive  us  from  the  State  Legislatures.  Let  ua,  then, 
grapple  with  it,  and  test  its  strength.  Let  us,  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  ascertain  whether  there  may  not  be,  in  the 
discretion  of  Congress,  a  sufficient  power  to  limit  and  restraia 
this  expansive  tendency  within  reasonable  and  proper  bounda. 
The  President  himself  values  the  evidence  of  the  past.  He 
tells  us  that  at  a  certain  point  of  our  history,  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  had  been  applied  for,  to  make 
improvements,  and  this  he  does  to  prove  that  the  treasury  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  such  a  system.  Why  did  he  not  tell  us 
how  much  was  panted?  Would  not  that  have  been  better 
evidence?  Let  us  turn  to  it,  and  see  what  it  proves.  In  the 
message,  the  President  tells  us  that "  during  the  four  succeed- 
ing years,  embraced  by  the  administration  of  President  Ad- 
ams, the  power  not  only  to  appropriate  money,  but  to  apply  it, 
under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  General  Government^ 
as  well  to  the  construction  of  roads  as  to  the  improvement  of 
harbors  and  rivers,  was  fully  asserted  and  exercised.*' 

This,  then,  was  the  period  of  greatest  enormity.  These,  if 
any,  must  have  been  the  days  of  the  two  hundred  millions. 
And  how  much  do  you  suppose  was  really  expended  for  im* 
provements  during  those  four  years  ?  Two  hundred  millions  ? 
One  hundred?  Fifty?  Ten?  Five?  No,  sir,  less  than  two 
millions.  As  shown  by  authentic  documents,  the  expenditures 
on  improvements  during  1825, 1826,  1827  and  1828,  amounted 
to  $1,879,627  01.  These  four  years  were  the  period  of  Mr. 
Adams'  administration,  nearly,  and  substantially.  This  fact 
shows  that  when  the  power  to  malse  improvements  was  "  fully 
asserted  and  exerciseid,''  the  Congresses  did  keep  within  rea- 
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M>nable  limits  ;  and  what  hcu  been  done  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  done  again. 

Now  for  the  second  position  of  the  message,  namely,  that 
the  burdens  of  improvements  wonld  be  general,  while  their 
bentfitM  would  be  local  and  partial,  involving  an  obnoxious 
inequality.     That  there  is  some  degree  of  truth  in  this  posi- 
tion I  shall  not  deny.     No  commercial  object  of  Government  ^ 
patronage  can  be  so  exclusively  general,  as  not  to  be  of  some 
peculiar  local  advantage ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
BO  local  as  not  to  be  of  some  general  advantage.     The  navy, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  established,  and  is  maintained,  at  a 
great  annual  expense,  partly  to  be  jready  for  war,  when  war 
shall  eome,  but  partly  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  fdi  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas.     This  latter  object 
is,  for  all  I  can  see,  in  principle,  the  same  as  internal  improve- 
inenta.     The  driving  a  pirate  from  the  track  of  commerce  on 
the  broad  ocean,  and  the  removing  a  snag  from  its  more  nar- 
row path  in  the  Mississippi  river,  can  not,  I  think,  be  distin- 
guished in  principle.     Each  is  done  to  save  life  and  property, 
and  for  nothing  else.     The  navy,  then,  is  the  most  general  in 
its  benefits  of  all  this  class  of  objects ;  and  yet  even  the  navy 
is  of  some  peculiar  advantage  to  Charleston,  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Boston,  beyond  what  it  is  to  the  inte- 
rior towns  of  Illinois.     The  next  most  general  object  I  can 
think  of,  would  be  improvements  on  the  Mississippi  river  and 
its  tributaries.     They  touch  thirteen  of  our  States — Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa.     Now,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  these  thir- 
teen States  are  a  little  more  interested  in  improvements  on 
that  great  river  than  are  the  remaining  seventeen.     These 
instances  of  the  navy,  and  the  Mississippi  river,  show  clearly 
that  there  is  something  of  local  advantage  in  the  most  general 
objects.     But  the  converse  is  also  true.     Nothing  is  so  heal 
as  not  to  be  of  some  general  benefit.     Take,  for  instance,  the 
Illinois   and   Michigan   canal.      Considered   apart  from   its 
efiects,  it  is  perfectly  local.     Every  inch  of  it  is  within  the 
State  of  Illinois.     That  canal  was  first  opened  for  business 
last  April.    In  a  very  few  days  we  were  all  gratified  to  learn, 
among  other  things,  that  sugar  had  been  carried  from  New 
Orleans,  through  the  canal,  to  Buffalo,  in  New  York.     This 
sugar  took  this  route,  doubtless,  because  it  was  cheaper  than 
the  old  route.     Supposing  the  benefit  in  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  carriage  to  be  shared  between  seller  and  buyer,  the 
result  is,  that  the  New  Orleans  merchant  sold  his  sugar  a  little 
tiearer,  and  the  people  of  Buffalo  sweetened  their  coffee  a  little 
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cheaper  tban  before ;  a  benefit  Tesnlting^om  tbe  eanal,  not  to 
Illinois,  where  the  canal  is,  but  to  Louisiana  and  New  York, 
where  it  is  not.  In  other  transactions  Illinois  will,  of  coarse, 
have  her  share,  and  perhaps  the  larger  share  too,  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  canal ;  bat  the  instance  of  the  sugar  dearly  shows 
that  the  heneJUt  of  an  improvement  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  particular  locality  of  tbe  improyement  itself. 

Tbe  just  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  if  the  nation 
refuse  to  make  improvements  of  the  more  general  kind, 
because  their  benefits  may  be  somewhat  local,  a  State  may,  for 
the  same  reason,  refuse  to  make  an  improvement  of  a  local 
kind,  because  its  benefits  j;nay  be  somewhat  general.  A  State 
may  well  say  to  the  nation :  ''  If  you  will  do  nothing  for  me, 
I  will  do  nothing  for  you."  Thus  it  is  seen,  that  if  this 
argument  of  "  inequality  "  is  sufficient  anywhere,  it  is  suffi- 
cient everywhere,  and  puts  an  end  to  improvements  altogether. 
I  hope  and  believe,  that  if  both  the  nation  and  the  IStates 
would,  in  good  faith,  in  their  respective  spheres,  do  what  they 
could  in  the  way  of  improvements,  what  of  inequality  might 
be  produced  in  one  place  might  be  compensated  in  another, 
and  that  the  sum  of  the  whole  might  not  be  very  unequal. 
But  suppose,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  degree  of  ine- 
quality :  inequality  is  certainly  never  to  be  embraced  for  its 
own  sake ;  but  is  every  good  thing  to  be  discarded  which  may 
be  inseparably  connected  with  some  degree  of  it  ?  If  so,  we 
must  discard  all  government.  This  Capitol  is  built  at  the 
public  expense,  for  the  public  benefit ;  but  does  any  one  doubt 
that  it  is  of  some  peculiar  local  advantage  to  the  property 
holders  and  business  people  of  Washington?  Shall  ve 
remove  it  for  this  reason  ?  And  if  so,  where  shall  we  set  it 
down,  and  be  free  from  the  difficulty  ?  To  make  sure  of  our 
object,  shall  we  locate  it  nowhere,  and  leave  Congress  here- 
after to  hold  its  sessions  as  the  loafer  lodged,  <^in  spots 
about?  "  I  make  no  special  allusion  to  the  present  President 
when  I  say,  there  are  few  stronger  eases  in  this  world  of 
<^ burden  to  the  many,  and  benefit  to  the  few"  —  of  "ine- 
quality "  —  than  the  Presidency  itself  is  by  some  thought  to 
be.  An  honest  laborer  digs  coal  at  about  seventy  cents  a 
day,  while  the  President  digs  abstractions  at  about  seventy 
dollars  a  day.  The  coal  is  clearly  worth  more  than  the 
abstracttoM^  and  yet  what  a  monstrous  inequali]ty  in  the  prices  I 
Does  the  President,  for  this  reason,  propose  to  abolish  the 
Presidency  ?  He  doe9  not,  and  he  ought  not.  The  true  rule, 
in  determining  to  embrace  or  reject  anything,  is  not  whether 
'  it  have  any  evil  in  it,  but  whether  it  have  more  of  evil  than 
of  good.     There  are  few  things  whoUy  evil  or  wholly  good. 
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Almost  eyery  thing,  especially  of  government  policy,  is  an 
iosepmrable  compound  of  the  two ;  so  that  our  best  judgment 
of  the  prefionderance  between  them-is  continually  demanded. 
On  this  principle,  the  President,  his  friends,  and  the  world 
generally,  act  on  most  subjects.  Why  not  apply  it,  then,  upon 
this  question  ?  Why,  as  to  improvements,  magnify  the  evil, 
and  stoutly  refuse  to  see  any  good  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  third  position  of  the  message  (the 
Constitutional  question)  I  have  not  much  to  say.  Being  the 
man  I  am,  and  speaking  when  I  do,  I  feel  that  in  any  attempt 
at  an  original,  Constitutional  argument,  I  should  not  be,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  listened  to  patiently.  The  ablest  and  the 
best  of  men  have  gone  over  the  whole  ground  long  ago.  I 
shall  attempt  but  little  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  what  some 
of  them  have  said.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  I 
read  from  Mr.  Polk's  veto  message : 

'*  President  Jefferson,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1806, 
recommended  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  with  a  view 
to  apply  an  anticipated  surplus  in  the  treasury  <  to  the  great 
pnrpoaea  of  the  public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and 
such  other  objects  of  public  improvements  as  it  may  be 
thought  proper  to  add  to  the  Constitutional  enumeration  of 
the  Federal  powers.'  And  he  adds :  '  I  suppose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  by  consent  of  the  States,  necessary, 
because  the  objects  now  recommended  are  not  among  those 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which  it  permits  the 
public  moneys  to  be  applied.'  In  1825,  he  repeated,  in  his 
published  letters,  the  opinion  that  no  such  power  has  been 
conferred  upon  Congress." 

I  introduce  this,  not  to  controvert,  just  now,  the  Constitu- 
tional opinion,  but  to  show,  that  on  the  question  of  expedieneyj 
Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  was  against  the  present  President  — 
that  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  one  branch  at  least,  is, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk,  like  McFingal's  gun  : 

"  Bears  wide  and  kicks  the  owner  over." 

But,  to  the  Constitutional  question.  In  1826,  Chancelor 
Kent  first  published  his  Commentaries  on  American  Law. 
He  devoted  a  portion  of  one  of  the  lectures  to  the  question 
of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  appropriate  public  moneys  for 
Internal  improvements.  He  mentions  that  the  question  had 
never  been  brought  under  judicial  consideration,  and  proceeds 
lo  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  discussions  it  had  undergone 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Pe  shows  that  the  legislative  branch  had  usually 
btten  ybr,  and  the  executive  againtt^  the  power,  till  the  period 
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of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  administration ;  at  which  point  he  con- 
aiders  the  executive  influence  as  withdrawn  from  opposition, 
and  added  to  the  support  of  the  power.  In  1844/  the  Chan- 
celor  published  a  new  edition  of  his  Commentaries,  in  which 
he  adds  some  notes  of  what  had  transpired  on  the  question 
since  1826.  I  have  not  time  to  read  the  original  text,  or  the 
notes,  but  the  whole  may  be  found  on  page  267,  and  the  two 
or  three  following  pages  of  the  first  volume  oi'  the  edition  of 
1844.  As  what  Chancelor  Kent  seems  to  consider  the  Bum 
of  the  whole,  I  read  from  one  of  the  notes  : 

*^  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  vol.  2,  page  429-440,  and  again, 
page  519-538,  has  stated  at  large  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  proposition  that  Congress  have  a  Constitutional 
authority  to  lay  taxes,  and  to  apply  the  power  to  regnUte  com- 
merce, as  a  means  directly  to  encourage  and  protect  domestio 
manufactures ;  and,  without  giving  any  opinion  of  his  own  on 
the  contested  doctrine,  he  has  left  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion.  I  should  think,  however,  from  the  argnmenta  as 
stated,  that  every  mind  which  has  taken  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  felt  no  prejudice  or  territorial  bias  on  either  side  of 
the  question,  would  deem  the  arguments  in  fayor  of  the  Con- 
gressional power  vastly  superior." 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  this  extract,  the  power  to  make 
improvements  b  not  directly  mentioned ;  but  by  examining 
the  context,  both  of  Kent  and  of  Story,  it  will  appear  that  the 
power  mentioned  in  the  extract  and  the  power  to  make 
improvements,  are  regarded  as  identical.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  many  great  and  good  men  have  been  againU  the 
power ;  but  it  is  insisted  that  quite  as  many,  as  great,  and  aa 
good^  have  been /or  it ;  and  it  is  shown  that,  on  a  full  survey 
of  the  whole,  Chancelor  Kent  was  of  opinion  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  latter  were  vastfy  superior.  This  is  but  the 
opinion  of  a  man ;  but  who  was  that  man  ?  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  lawyers  of  his  age,  or  of  any 
other  age.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Polk,  nor,  indeed, 
to  any  one  who  devotes  much  time  to  polities,  to  be  placed  far 
behind  Chancelor  Kent  as  a  lawyer.  His  attitude  was  most 
favorable  to  correct  conclusions.  He  wrote  coolly  and  in 
retirement.  He  was  struggling  to  rear  a  durable  monument 
of  fame ;  and  he  well  knew  that  (ruth  and  thoroughly  sound 
reasoning  were  the  only  sure  foundations.  Can  the  party 
opinion  of  a  party  President,  on  a  law  question,  as  this  purely 
is,  be  at  all  compared  or  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  each  a 
man,  in  such  an  attitude,  as  Chancelor  Kent? 

This  Constitutional  question  will  probably  never  be  better 
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settled  tluiii  it  is,  until  it  slian  pass  vnder  j«dioiml  considera- 
tion ;  but  I  do  think  that  no  man  who  ia  clear  on  this  quea- 
tion  of  expediency  need  feel  hia  conaoienoe  much  pricked 
upon  thia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  aeema  to  think  that  enough 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  improyementa,  by  means  of  tan- 
nage duties,  under  State  authority,  with  the  conaent  of  the 
General  Qoyernment.  Now,  I  suppoae  thia  matter  of  tunnaee 
duties  is  well  enough  in  its  own  sphere.  I  suppose  it  may  be 
efficient,  and  perhaps  tufficieni,  to  make  slight  improvements 
and  repairs  in  harbors  already  in  use,  and  not  much  out  of 
repair.  But  if  I  have  any  correct  general  idea  of  it,  it  muat 
be  wholly  inefficient  for  any  generally  beneficent  purposes  of 
improvement.  I  know  very  little,  or  rather  nothing  at  all, 
of  the  practical  matter  of  levying  and  collecting  tunnage 
duties  ;  but  I  suppose  one  of  its  principles  must  !)«,  to  lay  a 
duty,  for  the  improvement  of  any  particular  harbor,  iqnm  the 
tmmage  coming  into  thai  harbor.  To  do  otherwiae — to  collect 
money  in  one  harbor  to  be  expended  on  improvements  in 
another — would  be  an  extremely  aggravated  form  of  that  ine* 
quality  which  the  Preaident  so  much  deprecates.  If  I  be 
right  in  this,  how  could  we  make  any  entirely  new  improve- 
ments by  meaua  of  tunnage  duties?  How  make  a  road,  a 
eanal,  or  dear  a  greatly  obstructed  river  ?  The  idea  that  we 
could,  involvea  the  same  absurdity  of  the  Irish  bull  about  the 
new  boota :  "  I  shall  niver  git  'em  on,"  says  Patrick.  *<  till  I 
wear  'em  a  day  or  two,  and  stretch  'em  a  little."  We  shall 
never  make  a  canal  by  tunnage  dutiea,  until  it  shall  already 
have  been  made  awhile,  so  the  tunnage  can  get  into  it. 

After  all,  the  President  concludes  that  possibly  there  may 
be  some  great  objects  of  improvements  which  can  not  be 
effected  by  tunnage  dutiea,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  expe- 
dient for  the  General  Oovernment  to  take  in  hand.  Accord- 
ingly, he  auggeats,  in  caae  any  such  be  discovered,  the  pro- 
friety  of  amending  the  Constitution.  Amend  it  for  what? 
f,  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President  thought  improvements 
expedient^  but  not  Constitutional,  it  would  be  natural  enough 
for  him  to  recommend  such  an  amendment ;  but  hear  what  he 
aays  in  thia  very  measage  : 

^<  In  view  of  these  portentous  consequences,  I  can  not  but 
think  that  thia  course  of  legislation  should  be  arrested,  even 
were  there  nothing  to  forbid  it  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  our 
Union." 

For^hat,  then,  would  he  have  the  Constitution  amended  ? 
With  Aim  it  is  a  proposition  to  remove  one  impediment, 
merely  to  be  met  by  others^  which,  in  hia  opinion,  can  not  be 
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removed — to  enable  Congress  to  do  what,  in  his  opinion,  thej 
ought  not  to  do  if  they  conld. 

[Here  Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  inquired  if  Mr.  L.  under- 
stood the  President  to  be  opposed,  on  grounds  of  expediency, 
to  any  and  every  improvement  ?] 

To  which  Mr.  Lincoln  answered :  In  the  very  part  of  his 
message  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  understand  him   as 
giving  some  vague   expressions  in   favor  of  some   possible 
objects  of  improvements  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  understand  him 
to  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  arguments  in  other  parts 
of  it.     Neither  the  President,  nor  any  one,  can  possibly  specify 
an  improvement,  which  shall  not  be  clearly  liabje  to  one   or 
another  of  the  objections  he  has  urged  on  the  score  of  expedi- 
ency.    I  have  shown,  and  might  show  again,  that  no  work — 
no  object — can  be  so  general,  as  to  dispense  its  benefits  with 
precise  equality;   and   this   inequality  is   chief  among   the 
^'  portentous  consequences  "  for  which  he  declares  that  improve-^ 
ments  should  be  arrested.     No,  sir ;  when  the  President  inti« 
mates  that  something  in  the  way  of  improvements  may  prop- 
erly be  done  by  the  General  Government,  he  is  shrinking  from 
the  conclusions  to  which  his  own  arguments  would  force  bim. 
He  feels  that  the  improvements  of  this  broad  and  goodly  land 
are  a  mighty  interest ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  confess  to  the 
people,  or  perhaps  to  himself,  that  he  has  built  an  argument 
which,  when  pressed  to  its  conclusion,  entirely  annihilates  this 
interest. 

I  have  already  said  that  no  one  who  is  satisfied  of  the  expe- 
diency of  making  improvements  need  be  much  uneasy  in  his 
conscience  about  its  Constitutionality.  I  wish  now  to  submit 
a  few  remarks  on  the  general  proposition  of  amending  the 
Constitution.  Aa  a  general  rule,  I  think  we  would  do  much 
better  to  let  it  alone.  No  slight  occasion  should  tempt  us  to 
touch  it.  Better  not  take  the  first  step,  which  may  lead  to  a 
habit  of  altering  it.  Better  rather  habituate  ourselves  to  think 
of  it  as  unalterable.  It  can  scarcely  be  made  better  than  it  is. 
New  provisions  would  introduce  new  difficulties,  and  thus  cre- 
ate and  increase  appetite  for  further  change.  No,  sir ;  let  it 
stend  as  it  is.  New  hands  have  never  touched  it  The  men 
who  made  it  have  done  their  work,  and  have  passed  away. 
W1)0  shall  improve  on  what  the^  did  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  this  message  in 
the  least  possible  time,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  distinctness, 
I  have  analyzed  its  arguments  as  well  as  I  could,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  propositions  I  have  steted.  I  have  now  examined 
them  in  detail.  I  wish  to  detein  the  committee  only  a  little 
while  longer,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
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improTements.     That  the  sabjeot  is  a  difficalt  one,  can  not  be 
denied.     Still,  it  is  no  more  difficult  in  Congress  than  in  the 
State  legislatures,  in  the  counties,  or  in  the  smallest  municipal 
districts  which  everywhere  exist.     All  can  recur  to  instances 
of  this  difficulty  in  the  case  of  county  roads,  bridges,  and  the 
like.     One  man  is  offended  because  a  road  passes  over  his 
land  ;  and  another  is  offended  because  it  does  not  pass  ovev^ 
his ;  one  is  dissatisfied  because  the  bridge,  for  which  he  is 
taxed,  crosses  the  river  on  a  different  road  from  that  which 
leads  from  his  house  to  town  ;  another  can  not  bear  that  the 
county  should  get  in  debt  for  these  same  roads  and  bridges; 
while  not  a  few  struggle  hard  to  have  roads  located  over  their 
lands,  and  then  stoutly  refuse  to  let  them  be  opened,  until  they 
are  first  paid  the  damages.     Even  between  the  different  wards 
and  streets  of  towns  and  cities,  we  find  this  same  wrangling 
and  difficulty.     Now,  these  are  no  other  than  the  very  difficul- 
ties against  which,  and  out  of  which,  the  President  constructs 
his  objections  of  ^*  inequality,"  "  speculation,"  and  **  crushing 
the  Treasury."     There  is  but  a  single  alternative  about  them — 
Uiey  tire  sufficient,  or  they  are  not     If  sufficient,  they  are  suffi- 
cient out  of  Congress  as   well  as  in  it,  and  there  is  the  end. 
We  must  reject  them  as  insufficient,  or  lie  down  and  do  noth- 
ing by  any  authority.     Then,  difficulty  though  there  be,  let  us 
meet  and  overcome  it 

"  Attempt  the  end,  and  ne^er  stand  to  doaht ; 
Nothing  80  hard,  bat  search  will  find  it  oat." 

Determine  that  the  thing  can  and  shall  be  done,  and  then 
ve  shall  find  the  way.  The  tendency  to  undue  expansion  is 
nnqnestionably  the  chief  difficulty.  How  to  do  something^  and 
Btilloot  to  do  too  much,  is  the  desideratum.  Let  each  con- 
.  tribute  his  mite  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  The  late  Silas 
Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  convention,  contributed  his, 
^bich  was  worth  something ;  and  I  now  contribute  mine, 
which  may  be  worth  nothing.  At  all  events,  it  will  mislead 
nobody,  and  therefore  will  do  no  harm.  I  would  not  borrow 
iDoney.  I  am  against  an  overwhelming,  crushing  system. 
Suppose  that  at  each  session.  Congress  shall  first  determine 
^U7  much  money  can,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improve- 
ments; then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important  objects. 
So  far  all  is  easy  ;  but  how  shall  we  determine  which  are.  the 
most  important?  On  this  question  comes  the  collision  of 
interests,  /shall  be  slow  to  acknowledge  that^owr  harbor  or 
yffur  river  is  more  important  than  miV,  and  vice  verm.  To 
clear  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  that  same  statistical  informa- 
tion which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  suggested 
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at  the  beginning  of  this  Bession.  In  that  information  we  shall 
havo  a  stern,  nnbending  basis  of  facts — a  basis  in  nowise  sub- 
ject to  whim,  caprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre-limited 
amonnt  of  means  will  save  ns  from  doing  too  much,  and  the 
statistics  will  save  ns  from  doing  what  we  do,  in  toron^  placet. 
Adopt  and  adhere  to  this  course,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  cleared. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Bhett) 
very  much  deprecates  these  statistics.  He  particularly  objects, 
as  I  understand  him,  to  counting  all  the  pigs  and  chickens 
in  the  land.  I  do  not  perceiye  much  force  in  the  objection. 
It  is  true,  that  if  everything  be  enumerated,  a  portion  of  such 
statistics  may  not  be  very  useful  to  this  object.  Such  products 
of  the  country  as  are  to  be  consumed  where  they  are  produced^ 
need  no  roads  and  rivers,  no  means  of  transportation,  and  have 
no  very  proper  connection  with  this  subject.  The  smrplus, 
that  which  is  produced  in  one  place  to  be  consumed  in  another ; 
the  capacity  of  each  locality  for  producing  a  greater  surplus ; 
the  natural  means  of  transportation,  and. their  susceptibility 
of  improvement;  the  hindrances,  delays,  and  losses  of  life 
and  property  during  transportation,  and  the  causes  ^of  each, 
would  be  among  the  most  valuable  statistics  in  this  connection. 
From  these  it  would  readily  appear  where  a  given  amount  of 
expenditure  would  do  the  most  good.  These  statistics  might 
be  equally  accessible,  as  they  would  be  equally  useful,  to  both 
the  nation  and  the  States.  In  this  way,  and  by  these  means, 
let  the  nation  take  hold  of  the  larger  works,  and  the  States 
the  smaller  ones ;  and  thus,  working  in  a  meeting  direction, 
discreetly,  but  steadily  and  firmly,  what  is  made  unequal  in 
one  place  may  be  equalized  in  another,  extravagance  avoided, 
and  the  whole  country  put  on  that  career  of  prosperity,  which 
'  shall  correspond  with  its  extent  of  territory,  its  natural 
resources,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  was  prolonged 
far  beyond  the  date  of  the  Presidential  nominations  of  1848, 
and  the  canvass  was  actively  carried  on  by  members  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Mr.  Lincoln  warmly  sustained  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, he  made,  in  accoirdance  with  precedent  and  general 
practice,  one  of  his  characteristic  campaign  speeches.  He 
showed  himself  a  man  of  decided  partizan  feelings,  and  entered 
into  this  contest  with  zeal,  not  only  repelling  the  violent  attacks 
upon  the  Whig  candidate,  but  showing  that  there  were  blows 
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to  be  giyen  as  well  as  taken.  He  said  some  things  in  a  vein 
of  sarcastic  humor,  which  could  only  have  been  mistaken  for 
actual  bitterness,  by  those  who  did  not  know  the  really  genial 
character  of  the  man.  Argument,  ridicule  and  illustrative 
anecdotes  were  brought  into  requisition,  with  great  ability  and 
unsparing  boldness,  in  setting  the  real  issues  of  the  canvass,  ' 
political  and  personal,  in  what  he  deemed  a  proper  light  before 
the  people. 

Althoagh  containing  so  many  things  of  mere  temporary  inter- 
est, this  speech  will  be  read  with  avidity  at  the  present  time,  and 
particularly  on  account  of  several  passages  which  have  especial 
significance  from  the  position  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  now  occu- 
pies— ^what  had  then  probably  never  once  seriously  entered  his 
thoughts  as  among  the  events  of  the  future.  This  e£fort  will 
perhaps  give  occasional  offense  to  the  purist  in  style,  but  its 
meanly  earnestness  and  force,  and  its  adaptedness  to  popular 
effect  as  a  campaign  document,  will  not  be  called  in  question. 
It  is  obvious  that  some  change  has  taken  place  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's manner  of  speaking  since  those  days,  yet  his  first 
appearance  in  the  national  arena  of  politics  exhibited  that 
rugged  strength  and  that  earnest  directness  of  expression  which 
have  given  him  permanent  power  with  popular  auditories. 

n.  LDTOOLK^S  SPEECH  ON  THE  PBESIDENCY  AND  QENEBAL  POLITICS. 

{Delivered  in  the  House,  July  27,  1848.) 

GEN.  TAYLOR  AND  THE  VETO  POWER. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said — 

Mr.  Speaker  : — Our  Democratic  friends  seem  to  be  in  great 
distress  because  they  think  our  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
don't  suit  U9,  Most  of  them  can  not  find  out  that  Gen.  Taylor 
has  any  principles  at  all ;  some,  however,  have  discovered  that 
he  has  one^  but  that  that  one  is  entirely  wrong.  This  one 
principle  is  his  position  on  the  veto  power.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Stanton)  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 
indeed,  has  said  there  is  very  little  if  any  diiference  on  this  ques- 
tion between  Gen.  Taylor  and  all  the  Presidents  ;  and  he  seems 
to  think  it  sufficient  detraction  from  Gen.  Taylor's  position  on 
it,  that  it  has  nothing  new  in  it.  But  all  others,  whom  I  have 
heard  speak,  assail  it  furiously.     A  new  member  from  Ken- 
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tucky  (Mr.  Clarke*)  of  very  considerable  ability,  was  in  partic- 
ular concern  about  it.  He  thought  it  altogether  novel  and 
unprecedented  for  a  President,  or  a  Presidential  candidate,  to 
think  of  approving  bills  whose  Constitutionality  may  not  be 
entirely  clear  to  his  own  mind.  He  thinks  the  ark  of  our 
safety  is  gone,  unless  Presidents  shall  always  veto  such  bills  as, 
in  their  judgment,  may  be  of  dimhtful  Constitutionality. 
However  clear  Congress  may  be  of  their  authority  to  pass  any 
particular  act,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent must  veto  it  if  he  has  <hubfs  about  it.  Now  I  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  argue  with  the  gentleman  on  the  veto 
power  as  an  original  question ;  but  I  wish  to  show  that  Gen. 
Taylor,  and  not  he,  agrees  with  the  earliest  statesmen  on  this 
question.  When  the  bill  chartering  the  first  Bank  of  the 
,  United  States  passed  Congress,  its  Constitutionality  was  ques- 
tioned ;  Mr.  Madison,  then  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  others,  had  opposed  it  on  that  ground.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, as  President,  was  called  on  to  approve  or  reject  it.  He 
sought  and  obtained,  on  the  Constitutional  question,  the  sepa- 
rate written  opinions  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, they  then  being  respectively  Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  Attorney  General.  Hamilton's 
opinion  was  for  the  power ;  while  Randolph's  and  Jefferson's 
were  both  against  it.  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  giving  his  opinion 
decidedly  against  the  Constitutionality  of  that  bill,  closed  kia 
letter  with  the  paragraph  which  I  now  read : 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  unless  the  President's 
mind,  on  a  view  of  everything  which  is  urged  for  and  against 
this  bill,  is  tolerably  clear  that  it  is  unauthorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  if  the  pro  and  the  con  hang  so  even  as  to  balance 
his  judgment,  a  just  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
would  naturally  decide  the  balance  in  favor  of  their  opinion  ; 
it  is  chiefly  for  cases  where  they  are  clearly  misled  by  error, 
ambition  or  interest,  that  the  Constitution  has  placed  a  check  , 
in  the  negative  of  the  President.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

''February  15,  1791." 

Gen.  Taylor's  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  Allison  letter,  is 
as  I  now  read  : 

"  The  power  given  by  the  veto  is  a  high  conservative  power ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be  exercised,  except  in  cases 
of  elear  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  manifest  haste  and 
want  of  consideration  by  Congress." 

It  is  here  seen  that,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  if,  on  the 
Constitutionality  of  any  given  bill,  the  President  doubts,  he  is 

♦The  late  Hon.  Beverly  L.  Clarke. 
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not  to  veto  it,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  would  have 
him  to  do,  but  is  to  defer  to  Congress  and  approve  it.  And  if 
we  compare  the  opinions  of  Jefferson  and  Taylor,  as  expressed 
ID  these  paragraphs,  we  shall  find  them  more  exactly  alike  than 
we  can  often  find  any  two  expressions  having  any  literal  differ- 
ence. None  but  interested  fault-finders,  can  discover  any  sub- 
stantial variation. 

THE  NATIONAL  ISSUES. 

Bat  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  unanimously  agreed 
that  Gen.  Taylor  has  no  other  principle.  They  are  in  utter 
darkness  as  to  his  opinions  on  any  of  the  questions  of  policy 
which  occupy  the  public  attention.  But  is  there  any  doubt  as 
to  what  he  will  do  on  the  prominent  questions,  if  elected? 
Not  the  least.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  what  he  will  or 
would  do  in  every  imaginable  caR0>;  because  many  questions 
have  passed  away,  and  others  doubtless  will  arise  which  none 
of  us  have  yet  thought  of;  but  on  the  prominent  questions  of 
currency,  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  Wilmot  proviso, 
General  Taylor's  course  is  at  least  as  well  defined  as  is  General 
Cass's.  Why,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  at  General  Taylor, 
several  Democratic  members  here  have  desired  to  kzrow 
whether,  in  case  of  his  election,  a  bankrupt  law  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. Can  they  tell  us  General  Cass's  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion ?  (Some  member  answered,  "  He  is  against  it.")  Aye, 
how  do  you  know  he  is  ?  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the 
platform,  nor  elsewhere,  that  I  have  seen.  If  the  gentleman 
knows  anything  which  I  do  not,  he  can  show  it.  But  to  return  : 
General  Taylor,  in  his  Allison  letter,  says : 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  great  highways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  Bepresentatives  in 
Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out  by  the 
Executive." 

A  PRESIDENCY   FOR  THE   PEOPLE. 

Now,  this  is  the  whole  matter — in  substance,  it  is  this :  The 
people  say  to  General  Taylor,  '<  If  you  are  elected,  shall  we 
have  a  national  bank  ?  "  He  answers,  *^  Your  will,  gentlemen, 
not  mine.:'  "What  about  the  tariff?"  "Say  yourselves." 
"  Shall  our  rivers  and  harbors  be  improved  ?  "  "  Just  as  you 
please."  "  If  you  desire  a  bank,  an  alteration  of  the  tariff, 
internal  improvements,  any  or  all,  I  will  not  hinder  you ;  if 
jon  do  not  desire  them,  I  will  not  attempt  to  force  them  on 
you."  "  Send  up  your  members  of  Congress  from  the  various 
districts,  with  opinions  according  to  your  own,  and  if  they  are 
for  these  measures,  or  any  of  them,  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
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oppose;  if  ihey  are  not  for  them,  I  shall  not,  by  any  applisnoes 
whatever,  attempt  to  dragoon  them  into  their  adoption/* 
Now,  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  nnderetanding  this?  To 
yon,  Democrats,  it  may  not  seem  like  principle ;  but  surely  you 
can  not  fail  to  perceive  the  position  plainly  enough.  The  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  position  of  your  candidate  is  broad 
and  obvious,  and  I  admit  you  have  a  clear  right  to  show  it  is 
wrong,  if  you  can ;  but  you  have  no  right  to  pretend  you 
ran  not  see  it  at  all.  We  see  it,  and  to  us  it  appears  like  prin- 
ciple, and  the  best  sort  of  principle  at  that — the  principle  of 
allowing  the  people  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own  business. 
My  friend  from  Indiana  (Mr.  C.  B.  Smith)  has  aptly  asked, 
''Are  you  willingto  trust  the  people  ?"  Some  of  you  answered, 
substantially,  ''We  are  willing  to  trust  the  people;  but  the 
President  is  as  much  the  representative  of  the  people  as  Con- 
gress.^ In  a  certain  sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  people.  He  is  elected  by  them,  as  well 
as  Congress  is.  But  can  he,  in  the  nature  of  things,  know  the 
wants  of  the  people  as  well  as  three  hundred  other  men  coming 
from  all  the  various  localities  of  the  nation  ?  If  so,  where  is 
th^  propriety  of  having  a  Congress  ?  That  the  Constitution 
gives  the  President  a  negative  on  legislation,  all  know ;  bat 
th&t  this  negative  should  be  so  combined  with  platforms  and 
other  appliances  as  to  enable  him,  and,  in  fact,  almost  compel 
him,  to  take  the  whole  of  legislation  into  his  own  hands,  is 
what  we  object  to — ^is  what  General  Taylor  objects  to— and  is 
what  constitutes  the  broad  distinction  between  you  and  us. 
To  thus  transfer  legislation  is  clearly  to  take  it  from  those  who 
understand  with  minuteness  the  interest  of  the  people,  and 

five  it  to  one  who  does  not  and  can  not  so  well  understand  it. 
understand  your  idea,  that  if  a  Presidential  candidate  avow 
his  opinion  upon  a  given  question,  or  rather  upon  all 
questions,  and  the  people,  with  full  knowledge  of  this, 
elect  him,  they  thereby  distinctly  approve  all  those  opin- 
ions. This,  though  plausible,  is  a  most  pernicious  decep- 
tion. By  means  of  it  measures  are  adopted  or  rejected, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  whole  of  one  party,  and  often 
nearly  half  of  the  other.  The  process  is  this :  Three,  four, 
or  half  a  dosen  questions  are  prominent  at  a  given  time ; 
the  party  selects  its  candidate,  and  he  takes  his  position  on 
each  of  these  questions.  On  all  but  one  his  positions  have 
already  been  indorsed  at  former  elections,  and  his  party  fully 
committed  to  them ;  but  that  one  is  new,  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  are  against  it.  But  what  are  they  to  do  ?  The  whole 
are  strung  together,  and  they  must  take  all  or  reject  all.  They 
can  not  take  what  they  like  and  leave  the  rest     What  they 
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ire  afaread J  commttted  to,  being  tke  majority,  thej  shiit  their 
ejes  and  gulp  the  whole. .  Next  election,  still  another  is 
introdneed  in  the  same  waj.  If  we  ran  onr  eyes  along  the 
line  of  the  past,  we  shall  see  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
vrtioles  of  Uie  present  Demooratio  creed  have  been  at  first 
forced  npon  the  party  in  this  very  way.  And  just  now,  and 
just  so,  opposition  to  internal  improvements  is  to  be  estab* 
lished  if  Gen.  Cass  shall  be  eleoted.  Almost  half  the  Demo- 
crats here  are  for  improvements,  but  they  will  vote  for  Cass, 
and  if  he  succeeds,  their  votes  will  have  aided  in  closing  the 
doors  against  improvements.  ,  Now,  this  is  a  process  which  we 
think  is  wrong.  We  prefer  a  candidate  who,  like  Gen.  Taylor, 
will  allow  the  people  to  have  their  own  way  regardless  of  his 
private  opinion;  and  I  should  think  the  internal-improve- 
ment Democrats  at  least,  ought  to  prefer  such  a  candidate.  He 
wonld  foro^  nothing  on  them  which  they  don't  want,  and  he 
would  allow  them  to  have  improvements,  which  their  own 
candidate,  if  elected,  will* not. 

GEN.   TAYLOR  AND   THE   WILMOT   PROVISO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  Gen.  Taylor's  position  is  as  well 
defined  as  is  that  of  Gen.  Cass.  In  saying  this,  I  admit 
I  do  not  certainly  know  what  he  would  do  on  tlfe  Wilmot 
proviso.  I  am  a  Northern  man,  or,  rather,  a  Western  free  State 
man,  with  a  constituency  I  believe  to  be,  and  with  personal 
fctelings  I  know  to  be,  against  the  extension  of  slavery.  As 
such,  and  with  what  information  I  have,  I  hope,  and  believe^ 
Gen.  Taylor,  if  .elected,  would  not  veto  the  proviso ;  but  I  do 
not  know  it.  Tet,  if  I  knew  he  would,  I  still  would  vote  for 
him.  I  should  do  so,  because,  in  my  judgment,  his  election 
alone  can  defeat  Gen.  Cass;  and  because,  should  slavery 
thereby  go  into  the  territory  we  now  have,  just  so  much  will 
certainly  happen  by  the  election  of  Cass ;  and,  in  addition,  a 
course  of  policy  leading  to  new  wars,  new  ac4uisitions  of 
territory,  and  still  further  extensions  of  slavery.  One  of  the 
two  is  to  be  President ;  which  is  preferable  ^ 

CASS  ON  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

But  there  is  as  much  doubt  of  Cass  on  improvements 
as  there  is  of  Taylor  on  the  proviso.  I  have  no  doubt  myself 
of  Gen.  Cass  on  this  question,'  but  I  know  the  Democrats 
differ  among  themselves  as  to  his  position.  My  internal 
improvement  colleague  (Mr.  Wentworth)  stated  on  this 
fioor  the  other  day,  that  he  was  satisfied  Cass  was  for 
improvements,  because  he  had  voted  for  all  the  bills  that  he  (  Mr. 
W.)  had.  So  far  so  good.  But  Mr.  Polk  vetoed  some  of 
10 
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tliese  very  bills ;  the  Baltimore  Gonventioii  passed  a  set  of 
resolutions,  among  other  things,  approving  these  vetoes,  and 
Cass  declares,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  that 
he  has  carefully  read  these  resolutions,  and  that  he  adheres  to 
them  as  firmly  as  he  approves  them  cordially.  In  other  words, 
Gen.  Cass  voted  for  the  bills,  and  thinks  the  President  did 
right  to  veto  them ;  and  his  friends  here  are  amiable  enough 
to  consider  him  as  being  on  one  side  or  the  other,  just  as  one 
or  the  other  may  correspond  with  their  own  respective  incli- 
nations. My  colleague  admits  that  the  platform  declares 
against  the  Constitutionality  of  a  general  system  of  improve- 
ments, and  that  Gen.  Cass  indorses  the  platform  ;  but  he  still 
thinks  Gen.  Cass  is  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  improvements. 
Well,  what  are  they  ?  As  he  is  against  general  objects,  those 
he  is  for^  must  be  particular  and  local.  Now,  this  is  taking 
the  subject  precisely  by  the  wrong  end.  Particularity — 
expending  the  money  of  the  whole  people  for  an  object  which 
will  benefit  only  a  portion  of  them,  is  the  greatest  real  objec- 
tion to  improvements,  and  has  been  so  held  by  Gen.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Polk,  and  all  others,  I  believe,  till  now.  But  now, 
behold,  the  objects  most  general,  nearest  free 'from  this  objec- 
tion, are  to  be  rejected,  while  those  most  liable  to  it  are  to  be 
embraced.*  To  return  :  I  can  not  help  believing  that  Gen. 
Cass,  when  he  wrote  his  letter  of  acceptance,  well  understood 
he  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  both  sides  of  this 
question,  and  that  he  then  closed  the  door  against  all  further 
expressions  of  opinion,  purposely  to  retain  the  benefits  of  that 
double  position.  His  subsequent  equivocation  at  Cleveland, 
to  my  mind,  proves  such  to  have  been  the  case. 

PLATrORMB. 

One  word  more,  and  I  shall  have  done  with  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  You  Democrats,  and  your  candidate,  in  the  main 
are  in  favor  of  laying  down,  in  advance,  a  platform — a  set  of 
party  positions,  as  a  unit;  and  then  of  enforcing  the  people, 
by  every  sort  of  appliance,  to  ratify  them,  however  unpalata- 
ble some  of  them  may  be.  We,  and  our  candidate,  are  in 
favor  of  making  Presidential  elections  and  the  legislation  of 
the  country  distinct  matters;  so  that  the  people  can  elect 
whom  they  please,  and  afterward  legislate  just  as  they  please, 
without  any  hindrance,  save  only  so  much  as  may  guard 
against  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  undue  haste,  and  want 
of  consideration.  The  difference  between  us.is  clear  as  noon- 
day. That  we  are  right  we  can  not  doubt.  We  hold  the  true 
Republican  position.     In   leaving  the  people's  busInesB  in 
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their  Lands,  we  can  not  be  wrong.    We  are  willing,  and  even 
anxioas,  to  go  to  the  people  on  this  issue. 

ME.  clay's  defeat  AND  DEUOGRATIO  SYMPATHIES. 

Bat  I  suppose  I  ean  not  reasonably  hope  to  convince  yon 
that  we  have  any  principles.  The  most  I  can  expect  is,  to 
assure  you  that  we  think  we  have,  and  are  quite  contented 
with  them.  The  other  day,  one  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Georgia  ( Mr.  Iverson ),  an  eloquent  man,  and  a  man  of 
learning,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  being  learned  myself, 
came  down  upon  us  astonishingly.  He  spoke  in  what  the 
Baltimore  American  calls  the  '^  scathing  and  withering  style.'' 
At  the  end  of  his  second  severe  flash  I  was  struck  blind,  and 
found  myself  feeling  with  my  fingers  for  an  assurance  of  my 
continued  physical  existence.  A  little  of  the  bone  was  left, 
and  I  gradually  revivedT  He  eulogized  Mr.  Clay  in  high  and 
beautiful  terms,  and  then  declared  that  we  had  deserted  all 
our  principles,  and  had  turned  Henry  Clay  out,  like  an  old 
horse,  to  root.  This  is  terribly  severe.  It  can  not  be 
answered  by  argument ;  at  least,  I  can  not  so  answer  it.  I 
merely  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  Whigs  are  the  only 
party  he  can  think  of,  who  sometimes  turn  old  horses  out  to 
root?  Is  not  a  certain  Martin  Van  Buren  an  old  horse, 
which  your  own  party  have  turned  out  to  root  ?  and  is  he  not 
rooting  a  little  to  your  discomfort  about  now  ?  But  in  not 
nominating  Mr.  Clav,  we  deserted  our  principles,  you  say. 
Ah  !  in  what?  Tell  us,  ye  men  of  principles,  what  principle 
we  violated  ?  We  say  you  did  violate  principle  in  discarding 
Van  Buren,  and  we  can  tell  you  how.  You  violated  the 
primary,  the  cardinal,  the  one  great  living  principle  of  all 
Democratic  representative  government — the  principle  that  the 
representative  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  known  will  of  his 
constituents.  A  large  majority  of  the  Baltimore  Convention 
of  1844  were,  by  their  constituents,  instructed  to  procure 
Van  Buren's  nomination  if  they  could.  In  violation,  in 
utter,  glaring  contempt  of  this,  you  rejected  him— rejected 
him,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Yprk  ( Mr.  Birdsall ),  the 
other  day  expressly  admitted,  for  avaikihUlfy — that  same 
^  general  availability"  which  you  charge  upon  us,  and  daily 
ehew  over  here,  as  something  exceedingly  odious  and  unprin- 
cipled. But  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Iverson ), 
gave  us  a  second  speech  yesterday,  all  well  considered  and 
put  down  in  writing,  in  which  Van  Buren  was  scathed  and 
withered  a  "  few"  for  his  present  position  and  movements.  I 
can  not  remember  the  gentleman's  precise  language,  but  I  do 
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remember  hi  pnt  Van  Baren  down,  down,  till  be  got  him 
where  he  was  finally  to  "  stink  "  and  *<  rot/' 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  business  or  inclination  of  mine  to 
defend  Martin  Van  Buren.  In  iJie  war  of  extermination  now 
waging  between  him  ahd  his  old  admirers,  I  say,  devil  take 
the  hindmost — ^and  the  foremost.  But  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  origin  of  the  breach;  and  if  the  curse  of  <^  stinking"  and 
"  rotting''  is  to  fall  on  the  first  and  greatest  violaters  of  princi- 
ple in  the  matter,  I  disinterestedly  suggest,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  his  present  co-workers  are  bound  to  take  it 
upon  themselves. 

[Mr.  Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  objections 
against  Glen.  Taylor  as  a  mere  military  hero ;  retorting  with 
effect,  by  citing  the  attempt  to  make  out  a  military  record  for 
Gen.  Cass ;  and  referring,  in  a  bantering  way,  to  his  own  ser- 
vices in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  as  already  quoted.  He  then 
said : — ] 

OASS  ON  THE  J^TILMOT  PROVISO. 

While  I  have  Gen.  Cass  in  hand,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
his  political  principles.  As  a  specimen,  I  take  the  record  of 
his  progress  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  In  the  Washington 
Union,  of- March  2,  1847,  there  is  a  report  of  the  speech  of 
Gen.  Cass,  made  the  day  before  in  the  Senate,  on  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  during  the  delivery  of  which  Mr.  Miller,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  reported  to  have  interrupted  him  as  follows,  to-wit : 

"  Mr.  Miller  expressed  his  great  surprise  at  the  change  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  had  been 
regarded  as  the  great  champion  of  freedom  in  the  North-west 
of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  ornament.  Last  year  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  was  understood  to  be  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  ;  and,  as  no  reason  had  been  stated  for 
the  change,  he  (Mr.  Miller)  could  not  refrain  from  the  expres- 
sion of  his  extreme  surprise." 

To  this  Gen.  Cass  is  reported  to  have  replied  as  follows,  to- 
wit : 

"  Mr.  Cass  said,  that  the  course  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  was  most  extraordinary.  Last  year  he  (Mr.  Cass) 
should  have  voted  for  the  proposition  had  it  come  up.  But 
circumstances  had  altogether  changed.  The  honorable  Sena- 
tor then  read  several  passages  from  the  remarks  as  given  above, 
which  he  had  committed  to  writing,  in  order  to  refute  such  a 
charge  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey." 
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In  Uio  "  xemarkfl  above  eommitted  to  writing,"  is  one  noin- 
bered  4,  aB  follows,  to-wit : 

"  4th.  Legislation  would  now  be  wholly  imperative,  becauso 
no  territory  hereafter  to  be  acquired  can  be  governed  with- 
out an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  its  government.  And 
such  an  act,  on  its  passage,  would  open  the  whole  subject,  and 
leave  the  Congress,  called  on  to  pass  it,  free  to  exercise  its  own 
discretion,  entirely  uncontrolled  by  any  declaration  found  in 
the  statute  book." 

In  l^iles*  Register,  vol.  73,  page  293,  there  is  a  letter  of  Gen. 
Cass  to  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  dated 
December  24,  1847,  from  which  the  following  are  correct 
extracts : 

^The  Wilmot  Proviso  has  been  before  the  country  some 
time.  It  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Congress,  and  by 
the  public  pi«ss.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  a  great  change  has  been  going  on  in  the  public  mind 
upon  this  subject — in  my  own  as  well  as  others ;  and  that 
doubts  are  resolving  themselves  into  convictions,  that  the  prin- 
ciple it  involves  should  be  kept  out  of  the  National  Legislature, 
and  left  to  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  in  their  respective 
local  Governments.         ******* 

"  Briefly,  then,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  jurisdic- 
tion by  Congress  over  this  matter ;  and  I  am  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  people  of  any  territory  which  may  be  hereafler  acquired, 
the  right  to  regulate  it  themselves,  under  the  general  principles 
of  the  Constitution.     Because, 

"1.  I  do  not  see  in  the  Constitution  any  grant  of  the 
requisite  power  to  Congress ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  extend 
a  doubtful  precedent  beyond  its  necessity — ^the  establishment 
of  territorial  governments  when  needed — leaving  to  the  inhab- 
itants all  the  rights  compatible  with  the  relations  they  bear  to 
the  Confederation." 

AN  OBEDIENT  DEMOCRAT. 

These  extracts  show  that,  in  1846,  Gen.  Cass  was  for  the 
Proviso  at  on^;  that,  in  March,  1847,  he  was  still  for  it,  hut 
not  just  then ;  and  that  in  December,  1847,  he  was  ctgatnst  it 
altogether.  This  is  a  true  index  to  the  whole  man.  When 
the  question  was  raised  in  1846,  he  was  in  a  blustering  hurry 
to  take  ground  for  it.  He  sought  to  be  in  advance,  and  to 
avoid  the  uninteresting  position  of  a  mere  follower  ]  but  soon 
he  began  to  see  glimpses  of  the  great  Democratic  ox -gad  wav- 
ing in  his  face,  and  to  hear  indistinctly,  a  voice  saying,  "back,'' 
"  back,  sir,"  '*  back  a  little.''  He  shakes  his  head  and  bat8  his 
eyes,  and  blunders  back  to  his  position  of  March,  1847  ;  but 
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still  the  gad  waves,  and  tlie  voice  grows  more  distinct,  and 
sharper  still—"  back,  sir  I  "  "  back,  I  say  !  "  "  further  back  1 " 
and  back  he  goes  to  the  position  of  December,  1847^  at  which 
the  gad  is  still,  and  the  voice  soothingly  says — "  So  i  "  ''  Stand 
still  at  that." 

Have  no  fears,  gentlemen,  of  yonr  candidate ;  he  exactly 
suits  you,  and  we  congratulate  you  upon  it.  However  much 
you  may  be  distressed  about  our  candidate,  you  have  all  cause 
to  be  contented  and  happy  with  your  own.  If  elected,  he  may 
not  maintain  all,  or  even  any  of  his  positions  previously  taken  ; 
but  he  will  be  sure  to  do  whatever  the*  party  exigency,  for  the 
time  being,  may  require ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  you  want. 
He  and  Van  Buren  are  the  same  "  manner  of  men ; "  and  like 
Van  Buren,  he  will  never  desert  you  till  you  first  desert  kim. 

[After  referring  at  some  length  to  extra  "  charges  "  of  Oen. 
Cass  upon  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Lincoln  continued : — ^] 

WONDEEPUL  PHYSICAL  CAPACITIES. 

But  I  have  introduced  Gen.  Cass's  accounts  here,  chiefly  to 
show  the  wonderful  physical  capacities  of  the  man.  They 
show  that  4ie  not  only  did  the  labor  of  several  men  at  the  same 
iime^  but  that  he  often  did  it,  at  several  places  many  hundred 
miles  apart,  at  the  same  time.  And  at  eating,  too,  his  capaci- 
ties are  shown  to  be  quite  as  wonderful.  From  October,  1821, 
to  May,  1822,  he  ate  ten  rations  a  day  in  Michigan,  ten  rations 
a  day  here,  in  Washington,  and  near  five  dollar's  worth  a  day 
besides,  partly  on  the  road  between  the  two  plac^.  And  then 
there  is  an  important  discovery  in  his  example — the  art  of 
being  paid  for  what  one  eats,  instead  of  having  to  pay  for  it. 
Hereafter,  if  any  nice  young  man  shall  owe  a  bill  which  he 
can  not  pay  in  any  other  way,  he  can  just  board  it  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  of  the  animal  standing  in  doubt 
between  two  stacks  of  hay,  and  starving  to  death ;  the  like  of 
that  would  never  happen  to  Gen.  Cass.  Place  the  stacks  a 
thousand  miles  apart,  he  would  stand  stock-still,  midway 
between  them,  and  eat  them  both  at  once ;  and  the  green  grass 
along  the  line  would  be  apt  to  suffer  some  too,  at  the  same 
time.  By  all  means,  make  him  President,  gentlemen.  He 
will  feed  you  bounteously — if — if  there  is  any  left  after  he 
shall  have  helped  himself. 

THE   WHIGS   AND   THE   MEXICAN   WAR. 

But  as  Gen.  Taylor,  is,  par  excellence,  the  hereof  the  Mexi- 
can war ;  and,  as  you  Democrats  say  we  Whigs  have  always 
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opposed  the  war,  jou  think  it  mnst  be  very  awkward  and 
embarrassing  for  us  to  go  for  Gen.  Taylor.  The  declaration 
that  we  have  always  opposed  the  war,  is  true  or  false  accordingly 
as  one  may  understand  the  term  *'  opposing  the  war."  If  to 
6ay  ^'  the  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  com- 
menced by  the  President/'  be  opposing  the  war,  then  the 
Whigs  have  very  generally  opposed  it.  Whenever  they  have 
spoken  at  all,  they  have  safd  this ;  and  they  have  said  it  on 
what  has  appeared  good  reason  to  them :  The  marchings 
an  army  into  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  Mexican  settlement, 
frightening  the  inhabitants  away,  leaving  their  growing  crops  ^ 
and  other  property  to  destruction,  to  you  may  appear  a  per- 
fectly amiable,  peaceful,  unprovoking  procedure ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  so  to  m.  So  to  call  such  an  act,  to  us  appears  no 
other  than  a  naked,  impudent  absurdity,  and  we  speak  of  it 
accordingly.  But  if,  when  the  war  had  begun,  and  had  be- 
come the  cause  of  the  country,  the  giving  of  our  money  and 
our  blood,  in  common  with  yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then 
It  is  not  true  that  we  have  always  opposed  the  war.  With  few 
individual  exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had  our  votes  here 
for  all  the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more  than  this,  you  have 
had  the  services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our  political  breth- 
ren in  every  trial,  and  on  every  field.  The  beardless  boy  and 
the  mature  man — the  humble  and  the  distinguished,  you  have 
had  them.  Through  suffering  and  death,  by  disease  and  in 
battle,  they  have  endured,  and  fought,  and  fallen  with  you. 
Clay  and  Webster  each  gave  a  son,  never  to  be  returned.  From 
the  State  of  my  own  residence,  besides  other  worthy  but  less 
known  Whig  names,  we  sent  Marshall,  Morrison,  Baker,  and 
Hardin ;  they  all  fought,  and  one  fell,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
one,  we  lost  our  best  Whig  man.  Nor  were  the  Whigs  few  in 
number,  or  laggard  in  the  day  of  danger.  In  that  fearful, 
bloody,  breathless  struggle  at  Buena  Vista,  where  each  man's 
bard  task  was  to  beat  back  five  foes,  or  die  himself,  of  the  five 
high  ofiicers  who  perished,  four  were  Whigs. 

In  speaking  of  this,  I  mean  no  odious  comparison  between 
the  lion-hearted  Whigs  and  Democrats  who  fought  there.  On 
other  occasions,  and  among  the  lower  officers  and  privates  on 
thai  occasion,  I  doubt  not  the  proportion  was  different.  I 
wish  to  do  justice  to  all.  I  think  of  all  those  brave  men  as 
Americans,  in  whose  proud  fame,  as  an  American,  I  too  have 
a  share.  Many  of  them,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  are  my  con- 
stituents and  personal  friends;  and  I  thank  Ihem — more  than 
thank  them — one  and  all,  for  the  high,  imperishable  honor 
they  have  conferred  on  our  common  State. 
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AN   IMPORTANT  DISTINCTION. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  cause  of  the  Prendent  in 
beginning  the  war,  and  the  cause  of  the  country  after  it  was 
begun,  is  a  distinction  which  you  can  not  perceive.  To  you, 
the  President  and  the  country  seem  to  be  all  one.  You  are 
interested  to  see  no  distinction  between  them ;  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  pomhltf  your  interest  blinds  you  a  little.  We 
4see  the  distinction,  as  we  think, \ clearly  enough  ;  and  our 
friends,  who  have  fought  in  the  war,  have  no  dimculty  in  see- 
ing it  also.  What  those  who  have  fallen  would  say,  were  they 
alive  and  here,  of  course  we  can  never  know  ;  but  with  those 
who  have  returned  there  is  no  difficulty.  Col.  Haskell  and 
Maj.  Gaines,  members  here,  both  fought  in  the  war ;  and  one  of 
them  underwent  extraordinary  perils  and  hardships ;  still  they, 
like  all  other  Whigs  here,  vote  on  the  record  that  the  war  was 
unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. And  even  Gen.  Taylor  himself,  the  noblest  Boman  of 
them  all,  has  declared  that,  as  a  citizen,  and  particularly  as  a 
soldier,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  his  country  is  at 
war  with  a  foreign  nation ^  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to 
a  speedy  and  honorable  termination,  by  the  most  vigorous  and 
energetic  operations,  without  inquiring  about  its  justice,  or 
anything  else  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  our  Democratic  friends  be  comforted  with 
the  assurance  that  we  are  content  with  our  position,  content 
with  our  company,  and  content  with  our  candidate ;  and  that 
although  they,  in  their  generous  sympathy,  think  we  ought  to 
be  miserable,  we  really  are  not,  and  that  they  may  dismiss  the 
great  anxiety  they  have  on  our  account. 

Mr.  Lincoln  concluded  with  some  allusions  to  the  then  divid- 
ed condition  of  the  New  York  Democracy. 

This  session  of  Congress  came  to  a  close  on  the  14th  day  of 
August.  The  chief  points  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Congressional 
record,  thus  far,  have  been  noticed,  and  his  principal  speeches 
given  at  length.  He  stood  firmly  by  the  side  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted  right  of  petition,  as  will 
be  seen  by  his  vote,  among  others,  against  laying  on  the  table 
a  petition  presented  by  Caleb  B.  Smith  (December  27,  1847) 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  favored  a  liberal  policy  toward 
the  people  in  disposing  of  the  public  lands,  as  indicated  by 
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his  imperfectly  reported  remarks  (May  11, 1848),  at  the  time 
of  the  paaeage  of  the  hill  admitting  Wisconsin  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  He  was  careful  to  scrutinize  particular  claims,  to 
satisfy  which  he  was  asked  to  vote  for  an  appropriation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  proposition  to  pay  the  Texas  volunteers  for 
lost  horses  (May  i,  1848).  All  his  acts  show  a  purpose  to 
do  his  duty  to  the  country,  no  less  than  to  his  immediate  con- 
stituents, without  fear  or  favor. 

After  the  session  dosed,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  visit  to  New  Eng- 
land, where  he  delivered  some  effective  campaign  speeches, 
which  were  enthusiastically  received  hy  his  large  audiences,  as 
appears  from  the  reports  in  the  journals  of  those  days,  and  as 
will  be  remembered  by  thousands.  His  time,  however,  was 
chiefly  given,  during  the  Congriessional  recess,  to  the  canvass 
in  the  West,  where,  through  the  personal  strength  of  Mr. 
Cass  as  a  North-western  man,  the  contest  was  more  severe  and 
exciting  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  final 
triumph  of  Oten.  Taylor,  over  all  the  odds  against  him,  did 
much  to  counterbalance,  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind,  the  disheart- 
ening defeat  of  four  years  previous.  As  before  stated,  he  had 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress,  yet  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  to  secure,  in  his  own  district,  a 
majority  of  1,&00  for  the  Whig  Presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  Lincoln  again  took  his  seat  in  the  House  in  December, 
on  the  reassembling  of  the  thirtieth  Congress  for  its  second 
session.  Coming  between  the  Presidential  election,  which 
bad  effected  a  political  revolution,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Government,  this  session  was  generally  a  quiet  one,  passing 
away  without  any  very  important  measures  of  general  legisla- 
tion being  acted  upon.  A  calm  had  followed  the  recent 
storms.  There  were,  indeed,  certain  movements  in  regard  to 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
produced  some  temporary  excitement,  but  resulted  in  no  seri- 
ous commotion.  On  the  2l8t  of  December,  Mr.  Gott,  a  repre- 
sentative from  New  York,  introduced  a  resolution,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  preamble  instructing  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  report  a  bill  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District.  The  language  used  was  as  follows  : 
10 
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Whx&bas,  Tbe  traffic  now  prosecuted  in  tlus  metropolis  of 
the  Kepublic  in  haman  beings,  as  chattels,  is  contrary  to  natural 
justice  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  political  system, 
and  is  notoriously  a  reproach  to  our  country  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, and  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  republican 
liberty  among  the  nations  of  the  earth :  Therefore, 

Reiohed^  That  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  instructed  to  report  a  bill,  as  soon  as  praoticable,  prohibit- 
ing the  slave-trade  in  said  District. 

Mr.  Haralson,  of  Oeo^ia,  moved  to  lay  the  same  on  the 
table,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  his  motion.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Joseph  B.  IngersoU,  Eichard  W.  Thompson,  and 
Qeorge  O.  Dunn,  were  nearly  or  quite  the  only  Northern 
Whigs  who  voted  in  the  affirmative.  The  motion  was  lost^ 
and  the  resolution,  under  pressure  of  the  previous  question,  was 
adopted,  ninety-eight  to  eighty-eight,  Mr.  Lincoln  voting  in 
the  negative.  A  motion  to  reconsider  this  vote  came  up  for 
action  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  A  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  having  been  lost^ 
(yeas  58,  nays  107 — Mr.  Lincoln  voting  in  the  negative)/ 
the  subject  was  postponed  until  the  10th  of  January.  At 
that  date,  Mr.  Lincoln  read  a  substitute  which  he  proposed 
to  offer  for  the  resolution,  in  case  of  a  reconsideration. 
This  substitute  contained  the  form  of  a  bill  enacting  that 
no  person  not  already  within  the  District  should  be  held  in 
slavery  therein,  and  providing  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  already  within  the  District,  with  compensation  to  the 
owners,  if  a  minority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  District  should 
assent  to  the  act,  at  an  election  to  be  holden  for  the  purpose. 
It  made  an  exception  of  the  right  of  citicens  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States,  coming  to  the  District  on  public  business,  to  "  be 
attended  into  and  out  of  said  District,  and  while  there,  by  the 
necessary  servants  of  themselves  and  their  families."  These 
were  the  chief  provisions  of  the  measure  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  which  compared  favorably  with  the  act  prohibiting  the 
slave-trade  in  the  District^  included  among  the  Compromise 
measures  of  1860.  After  rehearsing  the  details  of  his  bill, 
according  to  the  report  in  the  Qm^emcnal  Globe — 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  said,  that  he  was  authorized  to  say,  that 
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of  about  fifleen  of  the  leading  oitixens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  whom  this  proposition  had  been  submitted,  there  was 
no  cue  but  who  approved  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposi* 
tion.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  He  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  would  vote  for  this  bill  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  April ;  but  he  repeated,  that  out  of  fifteen  persons  to 
whom  it  had  been  submitted,  he  had  authority  to  say  that 
every  one  of  them  desired  that  some  proposition  like  this 
Bhoold  pass. 

A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  proposition  to  reconsider 
was  again  lost,  and  by  a  much  larger  majority  than  before, 
and  the  resolution  was  reconsidered,  119  to  81.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Indiana,  then  moved  the  following  substitute : 

Resolvedj  That  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  instructed  to  report,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  bill  so  amend- 
ing the  present  law  in  this  District,  as  effectually  to  prevent 
the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  District,  either  for  sale  here,  or 
to  be  sold  and  carried  to  any  place  beyond  the  District. 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  offered  the  following  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Smithes  amendment : 

And  that  the  said  committee  is  hereby  instructed  to  report 
a  bill  more  effectually  to  enable  owners  to  recover  their  slaves 
escaping  from  one  State  into  another. 

Here,  it  is  observable,  are  two  of  the  propositions  which 
were  ultimately  embraced  in  the  great  Compromise  "  settle- 
ment "  of  1850,  and  these  several  amendments,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  others,  may  be  termed  the  springs,  in  Con- 
gress, from  which  flowed  a  portion  of  that  celebrated  series  of 
measnres. 

The  Speaker  (Mr.  Winthrop)  ruled  Mr.  Meade's  amend- 
ment out  of  order,  and  without  any  decisive  action  thereon, 
the  House  adjourned,  leaving  the  resolution  and  amendments 
'  to  disappear  among  the  files  of  unfinished  business  on  the 
Speaker's  table. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  had  previously  been  made  by  Mr. 
Palfrey,  of  Massachusetts,  a  Free-Soil  member  who  refused  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop  for  Speaker,  to  introduce  a  bill  "  to 
repeal  all  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  of  Congress  establishing  or  % 

maintaining' slavery  or  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bia."  '  Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  liaviDg  objected,  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  granting  tbe  leave  asked,  and  the 
negative  prevailed  by  thirteen  majority.  The  Northern  Whigs 
in  general,  excepting  Messrs.  Yinton  and  Dunn,  and  many 
Northern  Democrats,  including  John  Wentworth,  David 
Wilmot,  and  J.  J.  Faran,  of  Ohio,  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  name  is  recorded  among  the  nays.  So  sweep- 
ing and  unqualified  a  measure  he  has  ever  been  opposed  to,  as 
he  avowed  himself  to  be  in  1858,  and  has  never  hesitated,  frona 
a  fear  of  popular  misapprehension,  to  vote  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  his  own  convictions. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  Mr.  Edwards,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  reported  a  bill,  suitably  guarded 
in  its  terms,  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  in  the  District.  On  a 
motion  to  lay  this  on  the  table,  Mr.  Lincoln  voted  in  the  neg- 
ative, with  the  friends  of  that  measure,  who  were  a  majority. 
This  bill,  however,  passed  over  among  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  session. 

In  regard  to  the  grant  of  public  lands  to  the  new  States,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals,  Mr.  Lincoln 
favored  the  interests  of  his  own  constituents,  under  such  rea- 
sonable restrictions  as  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  purpose 
of  these  grants  required.  This  policy  had  been  strongly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Yinton,  while  one  of  the  bills  of  this  sort  was 
pending.  In  the  brief  remarks  which  Mr.  Lincoln  ofiTdred  in 
reply,  there  are  some  points  (^Congressional  Globes  page  533) 
worth  quoting  here : 

In  relation  to  the  fact  assumed,  that,  after  a  while,  the  new 
States,  having  got  hold  of  the  public  lands  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  turn  round  and  compel  Congress  to  relinquish  all 
claim  to  them,  he  had  a  word  to  say,  by  way  of  recurring  to 
the  history  of  the  past.  When  was  the  time  to  come  (he 
asked)  when  the  States  in  which  the  public  lands  were  sit- 
uated  would  compose  a  majority  of  the  representation  in 
Congress,  or  any  thing  like  it.  A  majority  of  Representa- 
tives would  very  soon  reside  West  of  the  mountains,  he 
admitted ;  but  would  tbey  all  come  from  States  in  which  the 
public  lands  were  situated  ?  They  certainly  would  not ;  for, 
as  these  Western  States  ^rew  strong  in  Congress,  the  public 
lands  passed  away  from  them,  and  they  got  on  the  other  aide 
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of  the  question,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yinton) 
was  an  example  attesting  that  fact. 

Mr.  Yinton  interrupted  here  to  say,  that  he  had  stood  upon 
this  question  just  ivhere  he  was  now,  for  five-and-tweDtj 
years. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  making  an  argument  for^the  purpose 
of  convicting  the  gentleman  of  any  impropriety  at  all.  He 
was  speaking  of  a  fact  in  history,  of  which  his  State  was  an 
example.  He  was  referring  to  a  plain  principle  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  State  of  Ohio  had  now  grown  to  he  a  giant. 
8be  had  a  large  delegation  ovt  that  floor ;  hut  was  she  now  in 
favor  of  granting  lands  to  the  new  States  as  she  used  to  be  ? 
The  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  the  Old  Thirteen, 
were  all  rather  quiet  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  was  seen  just 
now  that  a  member  from  one  of  the  new  States  was  the  first 
man  to  rise  up  in  opposition.  And  so  it  would  be  with  the 
history  of  this  question  for  the  future.  There  never  would 
come  a  time  when  the  people  residing  in  the  States  embracing 
the  public  lands  would  have  the  entire  control  of  this  subject ; 
and  so  it  was  a  matter  of  certainty  that  Congress  would  never 
do  more  in  this  respect  than  what  would  be  dictated  by  a  just 
liberality.  The  apprehension,  therefore,  that  the  public  lands 
were  in  danger  of  being  wrested  from  the  GeneraJ  Govern- 
ment by  the  strength  of  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  the 
new  States,  was  utterly  futile.  There  never  could  be  such  a 
thing.  If  we  take  these  lands  (said  he)  it  will  not  be  without 
your  consent.  We  can  never  outnumber  you.  The  result  is, 
that  all  fear  of  the  new  States  turning  against  the  right  of 
Congress  to  the  public  domain  must  be  effectually  quelled,  as 
those  who  are  opposed  to  that  interest  must  always  hold  a  vast 
majority  here,  and  they  will  never  surrender  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  public  lands  unless  they  themselves  choose  so  to 
do.     This  was  all  he  desired  to  say. 

With  the  termination  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  by  Consti* 
tational  limitation,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
career  as  a  Congressman  came  to  a  close.  He  had  refused  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  a  district  that  had  given  him 
over  1,500  majority  in  1846,  and  nearly  the  same  to  General 
Taylor,  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1848.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  desired  or  would  have  accepted  any 
place  at  Washington  among  the  many  at  the  disposal  of  the 
incoming  Administration,  in  whose  behalf  he  had  so  zealously 
labored.     He  retired  once  more  to  privote  life,  renewing  the 
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professional  practice  which  had  been  temporarily  interrupted 
by  his  pnblic  employment.  The  duties  of  his  responsible 
position  had  been  discharged  with  assiduity  and  with  fearless 
adherence  to  his  convictions  of  right,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances. Scarcely  a  list  of  yeas  and  nays  can  be  found,  for 
either  session,  which  does  not  contain  his  name.  He  was 
never  conveniently  absent  on  any  critical  vote.  He  never 
shrank  from  any  responsibility  which  his  sense  of  justice 
impelled  him  to  take.  His  record,  comparatively  brief  as  it 
is,  is  no  doubtful  one,  and  will  be&r  the  closest  scxutiny. 
And  though  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced 
members  of  an  uncommonly  able .  and  brilliant  Congress,  he 
would  long  have  been  remembered,  without  the  more  recent 
events  which  have  naturally  followed  upon  his  previous  career, 
as  standing  among  the  first  in  rank  of  the  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PB0FB8SI0NAL   UFE. — THB    ANTI-NEBRASKA    CANVASS. — 

1849^1854. 

Mr.  Lincoln  in  Retirement  for  Fire  Tears. — Gen.  Taylor's  Administra- 
tion.— The  Slayery  Agitation  of  1860. — The  Ck)mpromi8e  of  Clay  and 
Fillmore.— The  "  Final  Settlement"  of  1852.— How,  and  by  Whom  it 
vaa  DiBtarbed.— Violation  of  the  Most  Positiye  Pledges.— The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill. — Douglas,  the  Agitator. — ^Popnlar  Indignation  and 
Excitement — ^Mr.  Lincoln  Takes  Part  in  the  CanTass  of  1864. — Great 
Political  Changes. — The  Anti-Nebraska  Organization. — Springfield 
Besolntions  of  1854. — Results  of  the  Election. — A  Majority  of  Con- 
gressmen and  of  the  Legislature  Anti-Nebraska. — ^Election  of  United 
States  Senator  to  Succeed  Gen.  Shields. — ^Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Trum- 
bolL — ^A  Magnanimous  Sacrifice. — Mr.  Trumbull  Elected. 

During  the  five  years  immediately  following  the  close  of  his 
CoDgressional  life,  Mr.  Lincoln  attentively  pursued  his  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  He  took  no  active  part  in  politics  through 
the  period  of  Gen.  Taylor's  administration,  or  in  any  of  the 
exciting  scenes  of  1850.  His  great  political  leader,  Henry 
Clay,  had  resumed  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  was  earnestly 
striying — one  of  the  last  great  lahors  of  his  life — to  avert  the 
dangers  to  the  country,  which  he  believed  to  be  threatened  by 
the  fierce  contests  over  the  question  of  Slavery.  It  was,  with  the 
slave  States,  a  desperate  struggle  to  retain  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Senate,  by  rejecting  the  application  of  another  free 
State  for  admission,  the  granting  of  which  would  destroy  the 
exact  equilibrium  then  existing.  The  policy  of  admitting  a 
slave  State  along  with  every  new  free  one,  had  substantially 
prevailed  for  years ;  but,  at  this  time,  despite  the  extensive 
additions  of  Mexican  territory,  there  was  no  counterbalancing 
slave  State  ready  for  admission.     The  exclusion   of  slavery 
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from  California  had,  in  fact,  been  rather  a  surpriBe,  and  this 
application  was  evidently  Btill  more  an  irritating  circumstance 
for  that  reason.  And  yet  this  movement  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  of  a  Southern  President.  As  a  final 
result,  the  admission  of  Califorhia  was  only  carried  by  means 
of  great  counterbalancing  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  free 
States.  For  months  after,  there  was  much  discontent  in  both 
sections,  in  regard  to  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  which 
were  defeated  in  Congress,  when  first  acted  upon  as  a  whole, 
but  were  ultimately  carried  in  detail.  It  was  not  until  1852, 
when  both  the  great  parties  of  the  country  agreed  to  accept 
those  measures  as  a  "  final  settlement "  of  the  slavery  contro- 
versy, that  public  sentiment,  North  and  South,  appeared  to 
have  become  fully  reconciled  to  this  adjustment.  The  Admin- 
istration, brought  into  power  by  the  election  of  that  year,  wan 
most  thoroughly  and  sacredly  committed  to  the  mainteoanoe 
of  this  settlement,  and  against  the  revival  of  the  Slavery  agita- 
tion in  any  form.  To  introduce  that  subject,  under  any  pre- 
tense, into  the  halls  of  Congress,  was  an  act  of  wanton  incen- 
diarism, in  utter  disregard  of  most  solemn  pledges,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the^  Democratic  party  had  secured  whatever  real  hold 
it  had  upon  popular  confidence.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
in  1852,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Pierce's  inauguration  in  1853. 

Hr.  Lincoln,  as  a  private  citizen,  engrossed  with  his  profes- 
sional duties,  had  borne  no  part  in  the  original  controversy, 
and  had  taken  no  share  in  its  settlement.  Whether  preferring 
the  non-intervention  policy  of  President  Taylor,  or  the  com- 
promise course  of  Clay  and  Fillmore,  he  had  undoubtedly 
regarded  the  peace  established,  by  means  of  the  latter,  as  one 
that  ought  by  all  means  to  be  preserved,  and  the  pledges  of 
both  sections  of  the  country,  through  the  action  of  both  the 
national  parties,  as  religiously  binding  upon  every  public  man 
who  had  openly  or  tacitly  assented  thereto.  That  he  approved 
all  the  details  of  this  compromise  is  not  probable.  But  that, 
if  faithfully  adhered  to,  the  practical  results  would  have  been 
satisfactory,  he  was  undoubtedly  convinced. 

The  introduction  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  in  1854,  in 
the  midst  of  this  profound  peace  on  the  slavery  question,  was 
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''  the  alarm  of  the  fire-bell  at  night"  which  etaiiled  Mr.  Lin- 
eoln  in  the  repoee  of  hie  priYBte  life,  and  ehowed  that  ^ 
ineendiary  had  bat  too  BUOceeefuUy  been  at  his  work.  The 
eolemn  pledge  of  peace  had  been  Tiokted  by  the  very  men 
who  were  moet  forward  in  making  it,  and  most  n<MBy  in  their 
proftssions  of  a  desire  that  the  slavery  oonfiiet  should  oease. 
This  new  agitating  movement,  not  only  unsettling  all  the  more 
reoent  stipulations  made  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  even  going 
back  to  destroy  the  only  condition  yet  assailable,  of  the  Com- 
promiee  of  1820,  and  that  the  very  portion  which  was  agreed 
on  as  a  consideralion  to  the  free  States,  was  led  by  the  ambi« 
tions  politician  of  Illinois,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Not  only 
had  thia  nnsempukus  agitator  committed  himself  as  foWj  as 
man  could  do  to  ^e  maintenance  of  peaoe  on  this  question, 
after  the  compromise  of  18&0,  but  he  had,  a  year  previous, 
called  down  vengeance  upon  the  hand  that  would  dare  disturb 
the  time-honored  Missouri  compact — ^that  settlement  which 
secured  firaedom  "forever"  to  tlie  soil  embraoed  within  the 
limits  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Tet  the  first  hand  nueed  for 
the  commission  of  this  incalculable  wrong  was  his  own  I 
Douglas  himself  reported  the  act  which  violated  that  com- 
pact, and  which  opened  the  new  territoriea  to  slavery  (pro- 
fessedly, not  really,  at  the  option  of  the  people),  oontrary  to 
the  spirit  of  all  the  early  legislation,  and  to  the  hitherto  uni- 
form coarse  of  the  Government.  Even  he  himself  had  recently 
voted  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso  as  applied  to  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Polk  had  approved  the  Oregon 
bill,  containing  the  same  restriotion.  Never  was  there  more 
nniversal  indignation  among  the  people  of  the  North,  and 
many  of  the  more  si^acious  statesmen  of  the  South  clearly 
foresaw  the  mischiefi  that  were  to  follow  from  this  sacril^e. 
Yet  strange  to  say,  this  measure  sundered  and  broke  up  the 
Whig  party  forever,  through  the  action  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Southern  Whig  Congressmen,  in  joining  the  Democracy  in 
this  act  of  bad  faith,  for  the  sake  of  supposed  sectional  advant- 
age. The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  aod  the  destruction  of  the  old  party  lines  was  eflbct* 
nally  aoeomplished. 
11 
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Tkem  etents  called  fortli  Mr.  Lincoln  once  mora  to  do  batile 
tor  the  right.  He  entered  into  the  canyun  of  1854,  as  one  of 
the  meet  active  leaders  of  the  "Anti-Nebraska "  movement. 
He  addressed  the  people  repeatedly  from  the  stamp,  with  all 
lus  characteristic  earnestness  and  energy.  He  met  and  cowed 
&e  anthor  of  the  "  Nebraska  iniquity,"  in  the  presence  of  the 
voasees,  and  powerfnlly  uded  in  eflfecting  the  remarkable  polit- 
ical changes  of  that  year  in  Illinois. 

The  incendiary  act  had  come  to  the  final  vote,  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  26th  day  of  May.  About  the  first  of  Augnst,  Congress 
adjourned.  Donglas  lingered  by  the  way  on  his  return  to  his 
constituents,  and  reached  Chicago  near  the  close  of  that  monih. 
Here  he  met  a  storm  of  indignation  from  the  people,  whom  for 
manifesting  their  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  he  compla- 
cently termed  a  "  mob."  He  had  proposed  to  speak  in  self- 
vindication,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  September. 
He  was  received  with  the  most  decisive  demonstrations  of 
popular  indignation,  which  he  attempted  to  face  down  with  an 
insuflferable  insolence  of  manner,  that  only  tended  to  increase 
the  exeitement  against  him.  After  long  perseverance  in  an 
attempt  to  compel  a  hearing,  he  was  forced  to  succumb. 
All  over  the  State  he  early  discovered  the  same  state  of  feeling 
existed  among  a  large  portion  of  his  constituents,  although 
therewas  no  refusal  to  hear  him,  except  in  this  first  unlucky 
eiFort  to  defy  and  silence  a  crowd  by  bullying  deportment. 
The  popular  rage  gradually  subsided,  but  the  deliberate  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  Illinois  on  this  subject  has  only  been 
confirmed  and  strengthened  against  him  with  time.  From 
commanding  a  large  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  as  he  had 
done  previously,  his  strength  dwindled  away,  until,  for  years 
past,  he  and  the  party  that  sustained  him,  have  been  in  a  pos- 
itive minority  in  the  State.  The  reader  can  judge  how  much 
this,  to  him,  painful  truth,  had  to  do  with  the  change  of  policy 
adopted  by  him,  in  opposing  the  Iiecompton  Constitution,  the 
^  legitimate  fruit  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  substantially 
approved  by  him  in  advance,  in  a  speech  made  in  Springfield, 
in  1857. 

Mr.  Douglas  visited  several  parts  of  the  State,  vainly  attempt* 
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iag,  by  ingenious  bnt  sophistieal  addreBses  to  the  people  to 
mvert  the  impending  leyolntion.  Mr.  Lincoln  met  him  in 
debate  at  Spriogfield,  during  the  time  of  the  State  Fair,  early 
in  October,  1854,  and  the  encounter  was  a  memorable  one  in 
the  great  campaign  then  in  progress.  They  met  a  few  days  later 
at  Peoria,  where  Mr.  Douglas  had  no  better  fortune.  Subse- 
quently to  that  encounter,  he  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
speaking  at  other  times  and  places  than  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  Anti-Nebraska  organization,  formed  at  Springfield  in 
Oetober  of  that  year,  and  embracing  men  of  all  parties  opposed 
to  the  reckless  measures  which  had  introduced  the  most 
Tiolent  agitation  in  regard  to  slavery  ever  known  in  the  coun- 
try, was  the  beginning  from  which  the  Republican  party  in 
Illinois  was  to  be  matured.  Among  the  resolutions  at  that 
time  adopted,  after  setting  forth  in  a  preamble  tliat  a  majority 
of  Congress  had  deliberately  and  wantonly  re-opened  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  extension  of  slavery  under  our  national 
jurisdiction,  which  a  majority  of  the  people  had  understood  to 
be  closed  forever  by  the  successive  compromises  of  1820  and 
1850,  were  the  following : 

Retolved,  That  the  doctrine  affirmed  by  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
and  gilded  over  by  its  advocates  with  the  specious  phrases  of 
non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty,  is  really  and  clearly 
a  complete  surrender  of  all  the  ground  hitherto  asserted  and 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  slavery,  is  a  plain  confession  of  the  right  of  the 
slaveholder  to  transfer  his  human  chattels  to  any  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  there  hold  them  as  slaves  as  long  as  inclin- 
ation or  interest  may  dictate;  and  that  this  is  an  attempt 
totally  to  reverse  the  doctrine  hitherto  uniformly  held  by 
statesmen  and  jurists,  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  and 
State  law,  and  to  make  it  a  national  institution. 

Resolvedj  That  as  freedom  is  Dational  and  slavery  sectional  and 
local,  the  absence  of  all  law  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  pre- 
sumes the  existence  of  a  state  of  freedom  alone,  while  slavery 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  positive  law. 

Retolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  course  of  the  freemen 
of  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  Michigan  and  Maine,  postponing  or  disregarding 
their  minor  difference  of  opinion  or  preferences,  and  acting 
together  cordially  and  trustingly  in  the  same  cause  of  freedom. 
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of  free  labor,  and  free  soil,  and  we  eontmend  ihciir  apirit  to  the 
freeraen  of  thia  and  other  States,  exhortiag  each  to  re- 
nounce his  party  whenever  and  wherever  that  party  proves 
unfaithful  to  human  freedom. 

In  behalf  of  these  principles,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  idread  j 
taken  the  stump,  and  for  them  he  did  valiant  service  in  varioas 
parts  of  the  State. 

This  new  party  was  organised  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
canvass  for  Treasurer,  the  only  State  officer  to  be  elected, 
but  imperfectly  made.  In  some  parts  of  the  State,  there 
even  no  distribution  of  tickets  containing  the  name  of  this 
candidate.  The  result,  even  under  these  unfavorable  circnm- 
stances,  and  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  Democratic  prepond- 
erance during  the  previous  twenty-five  years,  was  eztremelj 
close,  and  for  a  long  time  doubtful.  The  Democratic  candidate 
barely  escaped  defeat.  This  was  the  last  election  in  whiob 
the  party  sustaining  Douglas  has  had  even  the  appearance  of 
a  majority  in  Illinois.  The  revolution  was  now  substantially 
accomplished.  From  that  day  to  the  present  the  Opposition 
party  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  strength,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Douglas  sinking  more  and  more  into  a  hopeless  minority. 
Even  the  temporary  reaction,  under  the  Anti-Lecompton  flag, 
was  more  apparent  than  real. 

Of  the  nine  Congressional  Districts,  the  Opposition  now, 
for  the  first  time,  carried  a  majority,  electing  five  members, 
and  the  Democrats  four.  The  Legislature  would  have  been 
completely  revolutionized,  in  boih  branches,  with  little  doubt, 
but  for  the  large  number  of  Democrats  '^  holding  over,"  as 
members  of  the  new  Senate.  In  the  House,  the  Anti-Nebraska 
representatives  numbered  forty,  and  the  Democratic  thirty- 
five.  In  the  Senate,  there  were  seventeen  elected  as  Demo  - 
crats,  and  eight  as  Opposition  men.  Of  the  former,  however, 
there  were  three,  elected  two  years  previously,  who  repudiated 
Douglas  and  his  policy,  and  inclined  to  the  Opposition. 
These  were  Norman  B.  Judd,  J.  M.  Palmer,  and  B.  0.  Cook. 
Beckoning  these  with  the  Anti-Nebraska  side,  the  Senate 
stood,   Opposition  eleven,   Democrats    fourteen — leaving    a 
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BBJoiity    tguBBt  4h6  Douglas  Pemocraoy  of  two  on  joint 
baUot. 

A  United  States  Senator,  to  snceeed  Gen.  Shields  on  the 
4t]i  of  MaTch7  1855,  was  to  be  chosen  by  this  Legislature. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  the  election  of  an 
Opposition  Senator  was  within  the  reach  of  possibility.     Mr. 
Lincoln  was  the  first  choice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Opposi- 
tion for  this  position.     From  his  prominence,  f(M>  a  long  time, 
in  the  old  Whig  party,  it  was  bat  natural  that  a  portion  of 
the  members  having  Democratic  antecedents  who  had  come 
into  the  new  organization,  sK^ould  hesitate  to  give  Mr.  Lin- 
coln  their  votes.      This  was  especially  true  of   the  three 
Senators  above  named  as  holding  over,  they  having  been 
elected  as  regular^emocrats.     Under  this  state  of  things,  it 
was  manifest,  after  a  few  ballots,  that,  with  the  close  vote  in 
}oint  convention  the  election  of  a  Democrat,  not  to  be  cer- 
tainly relied  on  as  an  opponent  of  the  Douglas  policy,  and  at 
best  uncommitted  in  regard  to  the  new  party  organisation, 
might  be  the  result  of  adhering  to  Mr.  Lincoln.     He,  accord- 
ingly, with  the  self-sacrificing  disposition  which  had  always 
characterized  him,  promptly  appealed  to  his  Whig  friends  to 
go  over  in  a  solid  body  to  Mr.  Trumbull,  a  man  of  Demo- 
cratic antecedents,  who  could'  command  the  full  vote  of  the 
An ti -Nebraska  Democrats.    By  these  earnest  and  disinterested 
efforts,  the  difficult  task  was  accomplished,  great  as  was  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  which  it  cost  the  devoted  friends 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.    On  the  part  of  himself  and  them,  it  involved 
the  exercise  of  a  degree  of  self-denial  and  magnanimity,  as 
rare  as  it  was  noble.     It  demonstrated  their  honest  attachment 
to  the  great  cause  for  which  old  party  lines  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  their  sincere  purpose  of  thoroughly  ignoring  all 
differences  founded  on  mere  partizan  prejudice.     It  cemented 
the  union  of  these  Anti-Nebraska  elements,  and  consolidated 
the  new  organization  into  a  permanent  party. 

The  joint  convention  for  electing  a  United  States  Senator 
met  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1855.  On  the  first  ballot, 
James  Shields,   then   Senator,   who  had   been   induced   by 
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Douglas,  agftiiiBt  his  own  better  judgment,  to  Tote  for  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  receiyed  41  votes,  and  three  other 
Democrats  had  one  vote  each.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  45 
Totes,  Lyman  l^rumbuU  5,  Mr.  Koerner  2,-  and  there  were 
three  other  scattering  votes.  On  the  seventh  ballot,  the 
Democratic  vote  was  concentrated  upon  Gov.  Matteson,  with 
two  exceptions,  and  he  received  also  the  votes  of  two  Anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats,  making  44  in  all.  On  the  tenth  ballot, 
Mr.  Trumbull  waselected,  in  the  way  juet  explained, receiving 
51  votes  and  Mr.  Matteson  47.  Every  Whig  vote  but  one 
was  given  to  Mr.  Trumbull. 

Among  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this 
memorable  campaign,  which  gave  the  Republicans  an  able 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  which  effeotuall^icoomplished  the 
overthrow  of  the  Democracy  in  that  State,  perhaps  the  ablest 
and  most  characteristic  was  the  one  delivered  at  Peoria, 
important  portions  of  which  were  quoted  by  him  in  the 
canvass  with  Douglas,  four  years  later. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

POLTTIOAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  1856   AND  '57. 

Tlie  B«|Niblieftn  Party  Organiied. — ^Tbeir  Platform  adopted  at  Blooming- 
ton.— 4Im  Canvass  of  1866. — Mr.  Linooln  Sastains  Fremont  and  Day- 
ton^ — ^HU  ActiTO  Labors  on  the  Stamp. — ^Gol.  BIssell  Elected  OoTemor 
of  Illinois. — ^Mr.  Buehaoan  Inaugurated. — His  Kansas  Policy. — Mr. 
Doaglas  Committed  to  it  in  June,  1857. — John  Calhonn  His  Special 
Friend. — ^The  Springfield  Speech  of  Douglas. — Mr.  Lincoln's  Reply. 

Mb.  Lincoln  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  as  such.  The  State  convention  of  that 
organization  which  met  at  Bloomington,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1856,  sent  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  that 
year,  held  for  the  nomination  of  Presidential  candidates. 
The  resolntions  of  the  Bloomington  Convention,  in  place  of 
which  Mr.  Donglas  produced  an  entirely  different  series  on  the 
stomp,  in  1858,  are  subjoined  in  full : 

Whereas,  The  present  Administration  has  prostituted  its 
powers,  and  devoted  all  its  energies  to  the  propagation  of 
slavery,  and  to  its  extension  into  Territories  heretofore  dedi- 
cated to  freedom,  against  the  known  wishes  of  the  people  of  such 
Territories,  to  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press ;  and  to  the  revival  of  the  odious  doctrine  of  con- 
Btructive  treason,  which  has  always  been  the  resort  of  tyrants, 
and  their  most  powerful  engine  of  injustice  and  oppression ; 
and  whereas,  we  are  convinced  that  an  effort  is  making  to 
subvert  the  principles,  and  ultimately  to  change  the  form  of 
our  Government,  and  which  it  becomes  all  patriots,  all  who 
love  their  country,  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  to  resist ; 
therefore 

Resolvedj  That  foregoing  all  former  differences  of  opinion 
upon  other  questions,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  unite  in  opposition 
to  the  present  Administration,  and  to  the  party  which  upholds 
and  supports  it,  and  to  use  all  honorable  and  Constitutional 
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means  to  wrest  the  government  ft-om  the  anworthy  hands 
which  now  control  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  in  its  admin  is  trafcion 
*^  the  principles  and  practices  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
^eir  great  and  good  compatriots  of  the  Revolution. 

Resolvedj  That  we  hold,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  all  the  great  statesmen  of  all  parties,  for  the 
first  sixty  years  of  the  administration  of  the  Government,  that, 
under  the  Constitution,  Congress  possesses  full  power  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  Territories ;  and  that  while  we  will  main- 
tain all  Constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  we  also  hold  that 
justice,  humanity,  the  principles  of  freedom  as  expressed  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  our  National  Coostita- 
tioB,  and  the  purity  and  perpetuity  of  our  Go vwnmeo Require 
that  that  power  should  be  exerted,  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  Territories  heretofbre  free. 

Resolved,  That  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
unwise,  unjust  and  injurious ;  in  open  and  aggravated  viola- 
tion of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  States,  and  that  the  attempt 
of  the  present  Administration  to  force  slavery  into  ELaasas 
against  the  known  wishes  of  the  legal  voters  of  that  Territory, 
is  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannous  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  we  will  strive  by  all 
Constitutional  means,  to  secure  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the 
legal  guaranty  against  slavery,  of  which  they  were  deprived,  at 
.  the  cost  of  the  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  will,  to 
the  last  extremity,  defend  it  against  the  efforts  now  being  made 
by  the  Disunionists  of  this  Administration  to  compass  its  dis- 
solution ;  and  that  we  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  all  its  provisions,  regarding  it  as  the  sacred 
bond  of  our  Union,  and  the  only  safeguard  for  the  preserva-  ^ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission 
of  Kansas  as  a  member  of  this  Confederacy,  under  the  Consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  people  of  said  Territory. 

Resolved,  That  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
Constitution  of  our  country,  guarantees  the  liberty  of  con- 
science as  well  as  political  freedom,  and  that  we  will  proscribe 
no  one  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  on  account  of  religious 
opinions,  or  in  consequence  of  place  of  birth. 

Resolved,  That  in  Lyman  Trumbull,  our  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, the  people  of  Illinois  have  an  able  and  consistent  expo- 
nent of  their  principles,  and  that  his  course  in  the  Senate 
meets  with  our  unqualified  approbation. 
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With  this  ereed,  and  the  Pkiladelpbia  platfc^rm^  subsequeaUy 
adopted,  the  Bepablicans  of  Illinois  weat  into  the  eanvaas  of 
1856.  Mr.  Lincoln  labored  earnestly  during  the  campaign,  sus- 
taining the'  nominations  of  Fbbmont  and  Datton.  In  the 
8late  oanTaas^  Col.  Wm.  H.  Biasel  leceiTed  the  united  support 
of  Uie  Opposition  for  Ooyernor,  and  was  elected  by  a  deeisiTe 
majority.  On  the  Presidential  candidates,  there  being,  unfor- 
tnnately,  two  tickets  in  the  field,  the  divided  Opposition  were 
nasuccessfnl,  although  Fremont,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  Fill- 
more Tote  ran  so  closely  upon  Buchanan  that  the  result  was 
for  a  tilhe  in  doubt,  and  only  the  nearly  solid  vote  of 
"  Bgypt  *'  decided  the  result  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
untiring  exertions  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  stump^  in  enlighten- 
ing the  people  as  to  the  real  issues  involved,  did  much  toward 
eecuring  this  remarkable  vote. 

Mr.  Buchanan  came  into  power  in  March,  1857,  and  the 
hopes  which  haS  been  entertained  of  a  material  change,  under 
his  administration,  of  the  unjust  and  execrable  policy  hitherto 
parsued  toward  Kansas,  were  speedily  dissipated.  After  some 
little  show  of  resistance  at  first,  he  was  soon  found  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  extreme  pro-slavery  inter- 
est. A  deep  scheme  was  concocted,  into  the  secrets  of  which 
even  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  that  Territory  were  not 
admitted,  for  forcing  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State. 
This  plot  began  to  be  suspected,  and  its  existence  more  and 
more  confirmed  by  the  course  of  events,  not  long  after  Mr. 
Buchanan's  inauguration.  The  thin  vail  of  ^'  bogus  Popular 
Sovereignty/'  with  which  Douglas  had  tried  to  hide  the  naked 
deformity  of  the  act  under  which  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
organized,  was  to  be  rent  asunder.  People  were  beginning  to 
look  with  curiosity  for  the  next  evasion  or  artful  afterthought 
by  which  he  would  attempt  to  escape  the  force  of  a  public 
sentiment  which  was  already  rapidly  bearing  him  down,  before 
this  more  complete  exposure  became  inevitable.  This  interest 
in  his  course  was  the  more  lively,  for  the  reason  that  his  Sena- 
torial term  had  nearly  expired,  and  that,  without  some  remark- 
able change  of  affars,  or  some  ingenious  device,  the  curse  he 
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bad  himoelf  pronounced  in  evidence  npon  the  disturber  of  the 
Miflsoori  compact,  was  to  be  most  signally  realized.- 

Meantime,  the  machinery  bad  been  pat  in  motion  for  a 
Convention  at  Lecompton,  which  was  to  ratify  a  Constitation 
prepared  at  Washington,  nnder  Administration  auspioes,  and 
to  secure  the  great  purpose  intended  by  the  Southern  Bup- 
porters  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  scheme.     How  grossly  unjust 
and  unequal  were  the  provisions  of  the  act  calling  this  Con- 
vention, and  how  deliberate  was  its  design  of  excluding  the 
free  State  men  from  any  effectual  voice  in  determining  "  the 
domestic  institutions  "  of  a  State  in  which  the  party  of  free 
labor  comprised  about  four-fifths  of  the  people,  as  had  already 
b^n   distinctly  indicated,  need   not   be  here   rehearsed.     To 
Douglas,   at  least,  the  real  facts  were  not  unknown.     That 
these  iniquities  must  all  ultimately  come  out,  and  receive  the 
condemnation  of  the  people,  he  can  not  have  seriously  ques- 
tioned.    Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  it  is  undAably  true,  and 
is  clearly  of  record,  that  he  committed  himself  in  advance — 
not  at  all  uncertain,  most  assuredly,  as  to  what  it  was  sub- 
stantially to   be — in   favor  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 
John  Calhoun,  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Administration 
for  carrying  out  its  plot  to  defeat  "  Popular  Sovereignty  "  in 
Kansas,  was  one  of  the  special  friends  of  Douglas,  and  under- 
stood to  share  his  intimate  confidence.     And  when,  in  hia 
speech  at  Springfield,  in  June,  1857,  Mr.  Douglas  substan- 
tially indorsed  the  Lecompton   Convention  and  its  doings, 
beforehand,  no  one  had  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  intended 
fully  to  sustain  the  Administration  in  attempting  to  force  a 
slave  Constitution  on  the  people  of  Kansas — ^a  process  for 
which  his  ^'  organic  act "  had  prepared  the  way.     In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  on  that  occasion,  he  said  : 

Kansas  is  about  to  speak  for  herself  through  her  delegates 
assembled  in  convention  to  form  a  Constitution,  preparatory 
to  her  admission  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States.  Peace  and  prosperity  now  prevail  throughout 
her  borders.  The  law  under  which  her  delegates  are  about  to 
be  elected  is  believed  to  be  just  a/iid  fair  in  all  its  ohject$  and 
fravitians.    There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
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tiie  law  will  be  fairly  interpreted  and  impartially  ezeouted,  ao 
ae  to  insure  to  every  bona  fide  inhabitant  the  free  and  quiet 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  If  any  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  acting  under  the  advice  of  political  leaders  in 
distant  States,  shall  choose  to  absent  themselves  from  the  polls, 
and  withhold  their  votes,  with  a  view  of  leaving  the  free 
State  Democrats  in  a  minority,  anl  thus  securing  a  pro- 
slavery  Constitution  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  living  under  it,  let  the  responsibility  rest  on 
those  who,  for  partizan  purposes,  will  sacrifice  the  principles 
they  profess  to  cherish  and  promote.  Upon  them  and  vpon 
the  political  party  for  whoie  benefit  and  under  the  direction 
of  tDho$e  leader*  they  act^  let  the  blame  be  visited  of  fastening 
upon  the  people  of  a  new  State  institutions  repugnant  to  their 
feelings  and  in  violation  of  their  wishes. 

Words  could  not  have  more  positively  indicated  his  purpose 
of  sustaining  all  the  acts  of  the  Lecompton  Convention,  or 
ihat  he  anticipated  the  formation  of  a  pro-slavery  Constitution, 
for  which  he  meant  to  charge  the  blame  upon  the  free  State 
men  and  upon  the  Republican  party  in  general,  anticipating 
then  that  the  non-voting  policy  would  be  adopted.  In  a  sub- 
eequent  part  of  this  same  speech,  he  still  more  fully  and  unre- 
servedly indorsed  the  act  providing  for  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  committing  himself  to  all  its  legitimate 
consequences.     He  said : 

The  present  election  law  in  Kansas  is  acknowledged  to  be 
fair  and  just — the  rights  of  the  voters  are  clearly  defined — 
and  the  exercise  of  those  rights  will  be  efficiently  and  scru- 
milonsly  protected.  Hence,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  desire  to  have  it  a  free  State  (and  we  are  told  by 
the  Eepublican  party  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  that 
Territory  are  free  State  men),  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  bringing  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State,  by  the  votes 
and  voice  of  her  ovon  people^  and  in  conformity  with  the  great 
principles  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  act ;  provided  all  the  free 
State  men  will  go  to  the  polls,  and  vote  their  principles  in 
accordance  with  their  professions.  If  such  is  not  the  result, 
let  the  consequences  be  visited  upon  the  heads  of  those  whose 
policy  it  is  to  produce  strife,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed  in  Kan- 
sas, that  their  party  may  profit  by  slavery  agitation  in  the 
northern  States  of  this  Union.  That  the  Democrats  in  Kan- 
sas will  perform  their  duty  fearlessly  and  nobly,  aooording  to 
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ihe  principles  they  chemli,  I  kaye  no  doubt,  and  that  the 
result  of  the  struggle  will  be  snch  as  will  |2^1adden  the  heart 
and  strengthen  the  hopes  of  eyerj  friend  of  the  Union,  I  hare 
entire  eonfidence. 

The  Lecompton  Convention  wis  to  settle  the  whole  Kansas 
controversy,  "  peacefxdly  and  satis&etorily,"  according  to  the 
professedx  faith  of  Mr.  Douglas.  He  fully  indorsed  it  in  its 
origin,  and  committed  himself  to  abide  by  its  results,  which 
were  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  his 
warmest  personal  friends.  And  what  these  results  would  be, 
in  his  opinion,  he  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  extracts  above 
given  from  his  speech.  He  expected  a  pro-slavery  Constitu- 
tion, and  he  repeatedly  approved,  without  any  reservation,  the 
eonvention-act  which,  by  its  regular  carrying-out,  accomplished 
that  expectation.  He  declared,  substantially,  that  the  will  of 
the  people  eould  be  fully  and  fairly  expressed  in  forming  a 
Constitution  at  Lecomp'lon,  under  that  act ;  and  that  if  thej 
did  not  obtain  such  a  Constitution  as  they  desired,  it  would 
be  their  own  fault — plainly  implying  that  they  must  submit  to 
such  action  as  should  be  taken.  He  lefk  himself  scarcely  % 
loophole  of  retreat,  whatever  might  come  of  the  Lecompton 
Convention. 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Douglas  spoke  at  length  in  indorse- 
ment  of  the  dogmas  embraced  in  what  is  popularly  called  the 
Drcd  Scott  decision,  and  particularly  of  the  one  which  deniea 
the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories. 
He  tried,  also,  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Bepublican 
party  was  in  favor  of  negro  equality,  because  dissenting  in 
general  to  a  judicial  opinion,  of  which  one  of  the  details  is  a 
denial  to  the  negro  race  of  any  legal  redress  for  wrongs  in  the 
higher  courts. 

A  third  subject  of  this  speech  was  the  Utah  rebellion,  which 
Mr.  Douglas  proposed  to  end  by  annulling  the  act  establishing 
the  Territory  of  Utah. 

To  this  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  at  Springfield,  two  weeks 
later.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  first  two  of  the  topics  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  speech  formed  leading  subjects  of  the  great  canvasa 
of  the  next  year.     It  is  not  impossible  that  this  prompt  joining 
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of  189068  may  hxve  bad  its  influence  in  inducing  Mr.  Pouglaa 
so  completelj  to  change  front,  before  another  twelve-month 
had  passed.  In  any  event,  the^se  two  speeches  have  a  rare 
interest,  from  their  immediate  relations  to  the  coming  contest, 
of  which  they  are  properly  the  prelude.  We  give  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's remarks  at  length : 

tPKBOH  OF  MK  LINCOLN.  IN  BBPLT  TO  MR.  DOUOLAS,  ON  KANSAS, 

THE  DBSD  SCOTT  DECISION,  AND  THB  UTAH  QUESTION. 

{JOdivared  at  Springfield,  lll^  June  26,  1857.) 

PkIiLOW-Citizens  : — I  am  here,  to-night,  partly  by  the  invi- 
tation of  some  of  you,  and  partly  by  my  own  inclination.  Two 
ireeks  ago  Judge  Douglas  spoke  here,  on  the  several  subjeots 
of  Kansas,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  Utah.  I  listened  to 
the  speech  at  the  time,  and  have  read  the  report  of  it  since. 
It  'was  intended  to  controvert  opinions  which  I  think  just,  and 
to  assail  (politically,  not  personally)  those  men  who,  in  com- 
mon with  me,  entertain  those  opinions.  For  this  reason  I 
wished  then,  and  still  wish  to  make  some  answer  to  it,  which  I 
now  take  the  opportunity  of  doing. 

I  begin  with  Utah.  If  it  prove  to  He  true,  as  is  probable, 
that  the  people  of  Utah  are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  then  Judge  Douglas  is  in  favor  of  repealing  their  terri- 
torial organization,  and  attaching  them  to  the  adjoining  States 
for  judicial  purposes.  I  say,  too,  if  they  are  in  rebellion,  they 
ought  to  be  somehow  coerced  to  obedience ;  and  I  am  not  now 
prepared  to  admit  or  deny,  that  the  Judge's  mode  of  coercing 
them  is  not  as  good  as  any.  The  Republicans  can  fall  in  with 
it,  without  taking  back  anything  they  have  ever  said.  To  be 
Sure,  it  would  be  a  considerable  backing  down  by  Judge  Doug- 
las, from  his  much  vaunted  doctrine  of  self-government  for 
the  territories ;  but  this  is  only  additional  proof  of  what 
was  very  plain  from  the  beginning,  that  that  doctrine  was  a 
mere  deceitful  pretense  for  the  benefit  of  slavery.  Those  who 
could  not  see  that  much  in  the  Nebraska  act  itself,  which 
forced  Governors,  and  Secretaries,  and  Judges  on  the  people 
of  the  territories,  without  their  choice  or  consent,  oould  not  be 
made  to  see,  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 

But  in  all  this,  it  is  very  plain  the  Judge  evades  the  only 
question  the  Republicans  have  ever  pressed  upon  the  Demoo- 
raov  in  regard  to  Utah.  That  question  the  Judge  well  knew 
to  pe  this :  "  If  the  people  of  Utah  shall  peacefully  form  a 
Stele  Constitution  tolerating  polygamy,  will  the  Democracy 
admit  them  into  the  Union  ?  '*  There  is  nothing  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Constitution  or  law  against  polygamy ;  and  why  is  it 
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not  a  part  of  the  Judge's  ^^saered  right  of  self-gOTemment" 
for  the  people  to  have  it,  or  rather  to  keep  it,  if  they  choose  ? 
These  questions,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Judge  never  answers. 
It  might  involve  the  Democracy  to  answer  them  either  way, 
and  they  go  unanswered. 

As  to  Kansas.  The  suhstanoe  of  the  Judge's  speech  on 
Kansas  is  an  effort  to  put  the  Free  State  men  in  the  wrong  for 
not  voting  at  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  ConstitntioDal 
Convention.  He  says :  *<  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  sind 
helieve  that  the  law  will  he  fairly  interpreted  and  impartially 
executed,  so  as  to  insure  to  every  bona  fide  inhabitant  the  free 
and  quiet  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise."  r 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  Judge  Douglas  should  make 
such  a  statement  He  knows  that,  by  the  law,  no  one  can  vote 
who  has  not  been  registered ;  and  he  knows  that  the  Free  State 
men  place  their  refusal  to  vote  on  the  ground  that  but  few  of 
them  have  been  registered.  It  is  possible  this  is  not  true,  but 
Judge  Douglas  knows^  it  is  asserted  to  be  true  in  letters,  news* 
papers  and  public  speeches,  and  borne  by  every  mail,  and 
blown  by  every  breeze  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  th^  world.  He 
knows  it  is  boldly  declared,  that  the  people  of  many  whole 
counties,  and  many  whole  neighborhoods  in  others,  are  left 
unregistered ;  yet,  he  does  not  venture  t.o  contradict  the  decla- 
ration, or  to  point  out  how  they  can  vote  without  being  regis- 
tered ;  but  he  just  slips  along,  not  seeming  to  know  there  is 
any  such  question  of  fact,  and  complacently  declares,  "  There 
is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  law  will  be  fairly 
and  impartially  executed,  so  as  to  insure  to  every  bona  fide 
inhabitant  the  free  and  quiet  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise." 

I  readily  agree  that  if  all  had  a  chance  to  vote,  they  ought 
to  have  voted.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  allege,  and  Judge 
Douglas  ventures  not  particularly  to  contradict,  few  only  of  the 
free  State  men  had  a  chance  to  vote,  they  were  perfiectly  right 
in  staying  from  the  polls  in  a  body. 

By  the  way,  since  the  Judge  spoke,  the  Kansas  election  has 
come  off.  The  Judge  expressed  his  confidence  that  all  the 
Democrats  in  Kansas  would  do  their  duty — including  '^free 
State  Democrats  "  of  course.  The  returns  received  here,  as 
yet,  are  very  incomplete ;  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  indicate 
that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  registered  voters,  have  really 
voted ;  and  this  too,  when  not  more,  perhaps,  than  one-half  of 
the  rightful  voters  have  been  registered,  thus  showing  the 
thing  to  have  been  altogether  the  most  exquisite  farce  ever 
enacted.  I  am  watching  with  considerable  interest,  to  ascer- 
tain what  figure  ^*  the  free  State  Democrats  "  cut  in  the  con- 
cern.    Of  course  they  voted — all  Democrats  do  their  duty — 
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mud  of  eoQTBe  they  did  not  vote  for  slaye  State  candidates. 
We  soon  abftU  know  how  many  delegates  they  elected,  how 
BSD  J  candidates  they  had  pledged  to  a  free  State,  and  how 
many  votes  were  east  for  them. 

Allow  me  to  harely  whisper  my  suspicion,  that  there  were 
no  such  things  in  Kansas  as  "  fi«e  State  Democrats  " — ^that 
they  were  altogether  mythical,  good  only  to  figare  in  newspa- 
pers and  speeches  in  the  free  States.  If  there  should  prove 
to  be  one  real,  living  free  State  Bemocrat  in  Kansas,  I  suggest 
that  it  might  be  well  to  catch  him,  and  stuff  and  preserre  his 
skin,  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  that  soon  to  be  extinct 
Yari^y  of  the  genus  Democrat. 

And  now,  as  to  the  Dred  Scott^deoision.  That  decision 
deelares  two  propositions — first,  that  a  negro  can  not  sue  in 
the  United  States  Courts ;  and  secondly,  that  Congress  can  not 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories.^  It  was  made  by  a  divided 
oonrt— dividing  differently  on  the  different  points.  Judge 
Douglas  does  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  decision,  and  in  that 
respect,  I  shall  follow  his  example,  believing  I  could  no  more 
improve  upon  M<^ean  and  Curtis,  than  he  could  on  Taney. 

He  denounces  all  who  question  the  correctness  of  that  decis-> 
ion,  as  offering  violent  resistance  to  it.  But  who  resists  it? 
Who  has,  in  spite  of  the  decision,  declared  Dred  Scott  free,  and 
resisted  the  authority  of  his  master  over  him  ? 

Judicial  decisions  have  two  uses — first,  to  absolutely  deter* 
mine  the  case  decided ;  and  secondly,  to  indicate  to  the  public 
how  other  similar  cases  will  be  decided  when  they  arise.  For 
the  latter  use,  they  are'  called  "  precedents  "and  "  authorities/' 

We  belieye  as  much  as  Judge  Douglas  (perhaps  more)  in 
obedience  to,  and  respect  for  the  judicial  department  of  Govern- 
ment. We  think  its  decisions  on  Constitutional  questions, 
when  fully  settled,  should  control,  not  only  the  particular  cases 
decided,  but  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  subject  to  be 
disturbed  only  by  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  as  provided 
in  that  instrument  itself.  More  than  this  would  be  revolution. 
Bat  we  think  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  erroneous.  We  know 
the  court  that  made  it,  has  often  overruled  its  own  decisions, 
and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  overrule  this.  We 
offer  nb  resistance  to  it. 

Judicial  decisions  are  of  greater  or  less  authority  as  prece- 
dents, according  to  circumstances.  That  this  should  be  so, 
accords  both  with  common  sense,  and  the  customary  under- 
standing of  the  legal  profession. 

If  this  important  decision  had  been  made  by  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  judges,  and  without  any  apparent  partisan 
bias,  and  in  accordance  with  legal  public  expectation,  and  with 
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the  steady  praetioe  of  the  departments,  throagbout  our  liis« 
tory,  and  had  been  in  no  part  based  on  assamed  historiGal 
facts  which  are  not  really  true ;  or,  if  wanting  in  some  of  th^ee. 
it  had  been  before  the  court  more  than  once,  and  had  tbere 
been  affirmed  and  re-affirmed  through  a  course  of  years,  it 
then  might  be,  perhaps  would  be,  factious,  nay,  even  roTola- 
tionary,  not  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  a  precedent. 

But  when,  as  is  true,  we  find  it  wanting  in  all  these  claims 
to  the  public  cctfifidence,  it  is  not  resistance,  it  is  not  factioa% 
it  is  not  even  disrespectful,  to  treat  it  as  not  having  yet  quite 
established  a  settled  doctrine  for  the  country.  But  Jud^ 
Douglas  considers  this  view  awful.     Hear  him : 

"  The  courts  are  the  tribunals  prescribed  by  the  Constita- 
tion  and  created  by  the  audiority  of  the  people  to  determine, 
expound  and  enforce  the  law.  Hence,  whoever  resists  the 
final  decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal,  aims  a  deadly 
blow  to  our  whole  Eepublican  system  of  government — a  blow 
which,  if  successful,  would  place  all  our  rights  and  liberties  at 
the  mercy  of  passion,  anarchy  and  violence.  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, that  if  resistance  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  matter  like  the  points  decided  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  clearly  within  their  jurisdiction  as 
defined  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  forced  upon  the  country 
as  a  political  issue,  it  will  become  a  distinct  and  naked  issue 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Constitution — the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws." 

Why,  this  same  Supreme  Court  once  decided  a  national 
bank  to  be  Constitutional ;  but  General- Jackson,. as  President 
of  the  United  States,^  disregarded  the  decision,  and  vetoed  a 
bill  for  a  re-charter,  partly  on  Constitutional  ground,  declar- 
ing that  each  public  functionary  must  support  the  Constitu- 
tion, "as  he  understands  It.''  But  hear  the  General's  own 
words.     Here  they  are,  taken  from  his  veto  message : 

"It  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  that  its 
Constitutionality,  in  all  ite  features,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
settled  by  precedent,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  To  this  conclusion  I  can  not  assent.  Mere  precedent 
in  a  dangerous  source  of  authority,  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  deciding  questions  of  Constitutional  power,  except 
where  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  and  the  States  can  be 
considered  as  well  settled.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case 
on  this  subject,  an  argument  against  the  bank  might  be  based 
on  precedent.  One  Congress,  in  1791,  decided  iu  favor  of  a 
bank ;  another,  in  1811,  decided  against  it.  One  Congress, 
in  1815,  decided  against  a  bank ;  another,  in  1816,  decided  in 
its  favor.     Prior  to  the  present  Congress,  therefore,  the  prece* 
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^nts  draini  from  Uiat  sonroe  wero  equal.  If  we  resort  to  tlie 
States,  the  ezpreasionB  of  legislative,  jndiaial  and  exeeativo 
opinioDB  against  the  bank  hare  been  probably  to  those  in  its 
Ikvor  as  fonr  to  one.  There  is  nothing  in  preoedent,  there- 
fore, which,  if ^  its  anthority  were  admitted,  onght  to  weigh  in 
lavor  of  the  aet  before  mo." 

X  drop  the  quotations  merely  to  remark,  that  all  there  ever 
muB,  in  the  way  of  precedent  up  to  the  Bred^  Scott  decision, 
on  the  points  Uierein  decided,  had  been  against  that  decision. 
Bat  hear  General  Jackson  farther  :  , 

**  If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to  control  the  co-ordinato 
Authorities  of  this  Government.  The  Congress,  the  Executive 
and  the  Court,  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opin- 
ion of  the  Constitution.  Each  public  officer,  who  takes  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  swears  that  he  will  support 
it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others." 
Again  and  again  have  I  heard  Judge  Douglas  denounce 
that  bank  decision,  and  applaud  General  Jacluon  for  disre- 
garding it.  It  would  be  interesting  for  him  to  look  over  his 
recent  speech,  and  see  how  exactly  his  fierce  philippics  against 
OS  for  resisting  Supreme  Court  decisions,  fall  upon  his  own 
kead.  It  will  call  to  mind  a  long  and  fierce  political  war  in 
this  country,  upon  an  issue  which,  in  his  own  language,  and, 
of  course,  in  his  own  changeless  estimation,  was  *'  a  distinct 
iasue  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," and  in  which  war  he  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Constitution. 

I  have  said,  in  substance,  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was, 
in  part,  based  on  assumed  historical  facts  which  were  not 
really  true,  and  I  ought  not  to  leave  the  subject  without  giv- 
ing some  reasons  for  saying  this;  I,  therefore,  give  an 
instance  or  two,  which  I  think  fully  sustain  me.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  insists  at  great  length,  that  negroes  were  no  part  of  the 
people  who  made,  or  for  whom  was  made,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  contrary.  Judge  Curtis,  in  his  dissenting  opinion, 
shows  that  in  five  of  the  then  thirteen  States,  to  wit :  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  North 
Carolina,  free  negoes  were  votors,  and,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  had  the  same  part  in  making  the  Constitution  that 
the  white  people  had.  He  shows  this  with  so  much  partiou- 
laritT  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  truth ;  and  as  a  sort  of  con- 
clusion on  that  poiot,  holds  the  following  language : 
^  The  Constitation  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
12 
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people  of  the  United  States,  through  the  aetion,  io  eaeh  StAte, 
of  those  persons  who  were  qaalified  bj  its  laws  to  act  thereon 
in  behalf  of  themselTOs  and  all  other  citizens  of  the  Slate. 
In  some  of  the  States,  as  we  have  seen,  colored  persons  were 
among  those  qaalified  by  law  to  act  on  the  subject.  These 
colored  persons  were  not  only  inolnded  in  the  body  of  '  the 
people  of  the  United*  States/  by  whom  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  and  established ;  but  in  at  least  five  of  the  States 
they  had  the  power  to  act,  and,  doubtless,  did  act,  by  their 
suffrages,  upon  the  question  of  its  adoption." 

Again,  Chief  Justice  Taney  says :  *'  It  is  difficult,  at  this 
day  to  realise  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  that 
unfortunate  race,  which  preyailed  in  the  civilixed  and  enlighi- 
ened  portions  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  framed  and  adopted."  And  again,  after  quoting  from  ihe 
Declaration,  he  says  :  '<  The  general  words  aboye  quoted  would 
seem  to  include  the  whole  human  family/  and  if  they  were 
used  in  a  similar  instrument  at  this  day,  would  be  so  under- 
stood." 

In  these  the  Chief  Justice  does  not  directly  assert,  but 
plainly  assumes,  as  a  fact,  that  tiie  public  estimate  of  the 
black  man  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution.  This  assumption  is  a  mistake.  In  some  tri- 
fling particulars,  the  condition  of  that  race  has  been  amelior- 
ated ;  but,  as  a  whole,  in  this  country,  the  change  between 
then  and  now  is  decidedly  the  other  way ;  and  their  ultimate 
destiny  has  never  appeared  so  hopeless  as  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  In  two  of  the  five  States — New  Jersey  and 
North  Carolina — that  then  gave  the  free  negro  the  right  of 
voting,  the  right  has  since  b^en  taken  away;  and  in  the  third 
-—New  York — it  has  been  greatly  abridged ;  while  it  has  not 
been  extended,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  additional  State, 
though  the  number  of  the  States  has  more  than  doubled.  In 
those  days,  as  I  understand,  masters  5ould,  at  their  own  pleas- 
ure, emancipate  their  slaves ;  but  since  then  such  legal 
restraints  have  been  made  upon  emancipation  as  to  amount 
almost  to  prohibition.  In  those  days  ^* Legislatures  held  the 
unquestioned  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  respective 
States;  but  now  it  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  for  State 
Constitutions  to  withhold  that  power  from  the  Legislatures. 
In  those  days,  by  common  consent,  the  spread  of  the  black 
man's  bondage  to  the  new  countries  was  prohibited  ;  but  now, 
Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue  the  prohibition — 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  could  not  if  it  would. 
In  those  days   our  Declaration   of  Independence  was  held 
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Baered  by  all,  and  thought  io  inolade  all ;  but  now,  to  aid  in 
■taking  the  bondage  of  the  negro  nDiyersal  and  eternal,  it  is 
aasailed,  sneered  at,  constraed,  hawked  at,  and  torn,  till,  if  its 
framers  conld  rise  from  their  graves,  they  conld  not  at  all 
recognize  it.  All  the  powers  of  earth  seem  rapidly  combining 
against  him.  Mammon  is  after  him ;  ambition  follows,  phi- 
loBopby  follows,  and  the  theology  of  the  day  is  fast  joining 
the  cry.  They  have  him  in  his  prison  •  honse ;  they  have 
searched  his  person,  and  left  no  prying  instmment  with  him 
One  after  another  they  have  closed  the  heavy  iron  doors  upon 
him  ;  and  now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with  a  lock 
of  a  hundred  keys,  whioh  can  never  be  unlocked  without  the 
concurrence  of  every  key ;  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  a  hun- 
dred different  men,  and  they  scattered  to  a  hundred  different 
and  distant  places ;  and  they  stand  musing  as  to  what  inven- 
tion, in  all  the  dominions  of  mind  and  matter,  can  be  pro- 
duced to  make  the  impossibility  of  his  escape  more  complete 
than  it  is. 

It  is  grossly  incorrect  to  say  or  assume,  that  the  public  esti- 
mate of  the  negro  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  at  the 
origin  of  the  Government. 

Three  years  and  a  half  ago  Judge  Douglas  brought  forward 
his  famous  Nebraska  bill.  The  country  was  at  once  in  a 
blaae.  He  scorned  all  opposition,  and  carried  it  through  Con- 
gress. Since  then  he  has  seen  himself  superseded  in  a  Presi- 
dential nomination,  by  one  indorsing  the  general  doctrine  of 
hb  measure,  but  at  the  same  time  standing  clear  of  the  odium 
of  its  untimely  agitation,  and  its  gross  breach  of  national  faith ; 
and  he  has  seen  that  successful  rival  Constitutionally  elected, 
not  by  the  strength  of  friends,  but  by  the  division  of  his  adver- 
saries, being  in  a  popular  minority  of  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  votes.  He  has  seen  his  chief  aids  in  his  own  State, 
Shields  and  Richardson,  politically  speaking,  successively 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  for  an  offense  not  their  own, 
but  his.  And  now  he  sees  his  own  case,  standing  next  on  the 
docket  for  trial. 

There  is  a  natural  disgust,  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  white 
people,  to  the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  the 
white  and  black  races ;  and  Judge  Douglas  evidently  is  basing 
his  chief  hope  upon  the  chances  of  his  being  able  to  appro- 
priate the  benefit  of  this  disgust  to  himself.  If  he  can,  by 
much  drumming  and  repeating,  fasten  the  odium  of  that  idea 
upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle  through  the 
storm.  He,  therefore,  clings  to  this  hope,  as  a  drowning  man 
to  the  last  plank.  -  He  makes  an  occasion  for  lugging  it  in 
from  the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.     He  finds  the 
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RepublicasB  insisting  that  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe 
iocludes  all  men,  black  as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he 
boldly  denies  that  it  includes  negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to 
argue  gravely  that  all  who  contend  it  does,  do  so  only  because 
they  want  to  vote,  eat  and  sleep,  and  marry  with  negroes  I  He 
will  have  it  that  they  can  not  be  consistent  else.  Now,  I  pro- 
test against  the  counterfeit  logic  which  concludes  that,  because 
I  do  not  want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave  I  must  necessarily 
want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can 
just  leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects  she  certainly  is  not 
my  equal ;  but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she  earns 
with  her  own  hands,  without  asking  leave  of  any  one  else,  she 
is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  all  others. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
admits  that  the  language  of  the  Declaration  is  broad  enough 
to  include  the  whole  human  family ;  but  he  and  Judge  Doug- 
las argue  that  the  authors  of  that  instrument  did  not  intend 
to  include  negroes,  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  at  once  actu- 
ally place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  whites.  Now,  this 
grave  argument  comes  to  just  nothing  at  all,  by  the  other  fact, 
that  they  did  not  at  once,  or  ever  afterward,  actually  place  all 
white  people  on  an  equality  with  one  another.  And  this  is 
the  staple  argument  of  both  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Sena- 
tor for  doing  this  obvious  violence  to  the  plain,  unmistakable 
language  of  the  Declaration. 

I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  intended  to 
include  all  men,  but  they  did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men 
equal  in  all  respecd.  They  did  not  mean  to  say  all  were  equal 
in  color,  size,  intellect,  moral  developments,  or  social  capacity. 
They  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects  they 
did  consider  all  men  created  equal — equal  with  "  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.*'  This  they  said,  and  this  meant.  They 
did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth,  that  all  were  then 
actually  enjoying  that  equality,  nor  yet,  that  they  were  about 
to  confer  it  immediately  upon  them.  In  fact,  they  had  no 
power  to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare 
the  right  J  so  that  the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as 
circumstances  should  permit. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  conclusion,  pointed  out  in  a  clear  and  forci- 
ble manner  the  real  distinction  between  his  own  views  and 
those  of  Mr.  Douglas,  on  this  question,  as  he  has  done  in  other 
speeches. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  LIKGOLN-POUGLAB  CAMPAIGN  07  1858. 

The  Lecompton  Straggle. — ^The  Policy  of  Douglas  tlhanged.— >He 
Breaks  with  the  Administration  and  Loses  Caste  at  the  Sontb.— 
Bepnblican  8jrmpathies.^-I>oagla8  Falters,  bat  Opposes  the  English 
BilL — ^Passage  of  that  Measure. — ^I>emocratio  State  Convention  of 
Illinois. — Douglas  Indorsed,  and  Efforts  for  His  Re-election  Com- 
menced.— The  Democratic  Bolt. — Meeting  of  the  Republican  State 
Convention  in  June. — Mr.  Lincoln  named  as  the  First  and  Onlj 
Choice  of  the  Republicans  for  Senator. — His  Great  Speech  Before 
the  Convention  at  Springfield. — Douglas  and  Lincoln  at  Chicago. — 
Speeches  at  Bloomington  and  Springfield. — Unfairness  of  the  Appor- 
tionment Pointed  Out  by  Mr.  Lincoln. — ^He  Analyses  the  Douglas 
Programme. — Seven  Joint  Debates. — Douglas  Produces  a  Bogus 
Platform,  and  Propounds  Interrogatories. — *' Unfriendly  Legisla- 
tion."— Lincoln  Fully  Defines  His  Position  on  the  Slavery  Question. — 
Result  of  the  Canvass. — ^The  People  for  Lincoln ;  the  Apportionment 
for  Douglas. — ^Public  opinion. 

The  Lecompton  Conyentioii  did  its  work  aooording  to  the 
programme  laid  down  at  Washington.  It  adopted  the  Con- 
atitation  desired,  and  probably  devised,  at  the  national  capital, 
with  the  design  of  forcing  slavery  upon  an  unwilling  people. 
One  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  execution  of  this  work, 
■0  far  as  it  could  be  consummated  at  Lecompton,  was  John 
Calhoun,  an  Illinois  politician.  The  act  under  which  that 
Convention  was  assembled,  had  received  an  unreserved  and 
complete  indorsement  from  Douglas,  as  ^<  fair  and  just."  He 
was  emphatically  committed  in  advance  by  his  Springfield 
speech  to  the  action  of  that  Convention,  which  exercised  no 
powers  not  distinctly  conferred  upon  it  by  the  act  thus 
indorsed,  or  not  in  strict  accordance  with  what  was  contem- 
plated from  the  first  by  its  framers.  Yet  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1857,  a  rumor  began  to  be  circulated  that  Douglas  was  hes* 
itating  about  sustaining  the  Lecompton  Constitution.     Know 
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ing  his  preyioos  attitude,  people  were  generally  incredalonB  in 
regard  to  this  report.  After  a  time,  however,  some  of  the 
leading  Democratic  papers  of  Illinois  began  to  break  ground 
against  the  Lecompton  scheme,  and  when  Congress  assembled, 
in  December,  there  were  serious  doubts  aa  to  whether  Douglas 
did  not  intend  to  break  with  the  Administration  on  this  sub- 
ject. Suspense  on  this  point  was  soon  relieved.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  annual  message  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  read  in 
the  Senate,  Douglas  took  occasion  to  announce  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  President  on  the  Kansas  question,  and  thia 
notice  was  followed  up  by  an  elaborate  speech  the  next  day, 
in  which  he  boldly  talked  against  "  forcing  this  Constitution 
down  .the  throats  of  the  people  of  Kansas  in  opposition  to 
their  wishes  and  in  violation  of  our  pledges/'  He  ignored  all 
his  recent  attempts  to  charge  the  responsibility  upon  the  non- 
voters  if  the  Constitution  did  not  suit  them.  He  seemed  to 
forget  his  declaration  that  the  act  calling  the  Lecompton  Con- 
vention was  "just  and  fair  in  all  its  objects  and  provisions." 
He  now  denied  the  right  of  the  minority  represented  at 
Lecompton,  in  accordance  with  the  well-understood  "  objects 
and  provisions  "  of  that  act,  "  to  defraud  the  majority  of  that 
people  out  of  their  elective  franchise.'' 

In  brief,  whatever  his  motives  —  and  these  may  be  left  to 
himself — he  had  completely  changed  his  attitude  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  now  co-operated  with  ^e  Republicans 
in  opposing  the  Lecompton  policy  to  which  the  President  and 
the  Democratic  party  had  become  definitely  committed  before 
the  world.  These  two  facts,  however,  are  undeniable.  The 
re-election  of  Douglas  as  Senator  was  to  depend  on  Uie  com- 
ing election  in  Illinois,  and  without  some  definite  change  of 
course,  from  that  he  had  indicated  at  Springfield  in  June  pre- 
vious, he  would  be  compelled  to  yield  his  place  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  the  associate  of  Lyman  Trumbull. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  the  history  of  the  despe- 
rate struggle  which  this  change  oost  him  during  the  long 
session  of  Congress.  He  carried  with  him  but  two  Democratic 
Senators  out  of  nearly  forty,  and  only  a  little  larger  fraction 
of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House.     He  was  generally 
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denounced  at  the  South  as  a  traitor,  and  this  fact,  added  to 
the  enei^  with  which  he  carried  on  his  warfore  with  the 
Administration  against  so  many  odds,  gained  him  not  a  little 
sympathy  in  many  Bepublican  quarters.  This,  howeyer,  for 
the  most  part,  his  subsequent  course  alienated.  It  is  believed 
that  bat  for  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  lamented  Broderick, 
in  opposition  to  the  course  intended,  Douglas  would  have 
made  his  peace  with  the  Administration  by  voting  for  the 
shabby  compromise  known  as  the  English  Bill.  That  meas- 
ure, in  spite  of  his  final  influence  against  it,  passed  both 
Honees  on  the  4th  of  May. 

Previous  to  that  date,  the  I>emocratic  State  Convention,  of 
lUinois,  had  met  at  Springfield  (April  21st),  nominated  a 
State  ticket  and  indorsed  Douglas  and  his  Anti-Lecompton 
aasociatea  from  that  State.  The  issue  was  thus  fairly  joined 
early  in  the  season ;  and  all  the  influence  of  the  Administra- 
tion was  brought  to  bear  in  getting  up  a  counter  Democratic 
organisation  sustaining  the  Lecompton  policy.  However 
promising  for  a  time,  this  undertaking  was  not  brilliantly 
sneoeasfnl.  The  friends  of  Douglas  had  taken  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  made  the  most  of  their  advantage  in  having  the 
regular  organization,  with  a  State  ticket  early  in  the  field. 
They  spared  no  labor  from  this  time  forward  in  preparing  for 
the  re-election  of  Douglas.  Without  expecting  the  election 
of  their  candidates  on  the  State  ticket,  they  hoped,  through  an 
unequal  apportionment  strongly  favoring  their  side,  and  from 
the  large  number  of  Democratic  Senators  holding  over,  to  be 
able,  at  least,  to  get  the  control  of  the  Senate,  and  to  prevent 
the  choice  of  a  Bepublican  successor  to  Douglas,  if  they  could 
not  acoompliah  their  full  purpose. 

On  the  16th  of  June — the  day  on  which  the  session  of  Con- 
gress closed — the  Bepublicans  held  their  State  Convention  at 
Springfield.  Bichard  Yates  was  the  temporary,  and  Gustavus 
Kcerner  the  permanent  President.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
hundred  counties  of  Illinois  was  duly  represented^the  delegates 
numbering  over  five  hundred.  Candidates  were  nominated  for 
State  Treasurer  and  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  a  Platform  was  adopted  essentially  the  same  as  that  put 
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forth  two  years  previously  at  Bloom ington,  as  already  quoted. 
A  resolution  approving  the  course  of  Lyman  Trumbull  as  Sen- 
ator was  carried  without  opposition.  The  following  resolution 
was  then  introduced,  which,  according  to  the  official  report, 
''was  greeted  with  shouts  o£  applause,  and  unanimously 
adopted :" 

Resolvedy  That  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  and  only  choice 
of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
as  the  successor  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  been  present  during  the  Convention, 
and  when  called  on  to  speak,  at  the  adjourned  evening  session, 
he  had  no  knowledge  that  such  a  resolution  had  been  ofiered. 
So  ftLT  was  it  from  being  true  that  his  speech  on  that  occasion, 
as  subsequently  stated  by  Douglas,  was  made  on  accepting  a 
nomination  for  the  Senatorship,  that,  of  course,  he  did  not  allude 
to  that  subject.  The  speech,  too,  though  carefully  prepared, 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  afterward  admitted,  was  never  known  to  any 
one  else  than  himself  until  its  delivery,  notwithstanding  the 
insinuation  of  Douglas  that  it  was  a  subject  of  special  con- 
sultation among  the  Bepublican  leaders.  It  was  the  result 
of  a  broad  and  profound  survey  of  the  slavery  question,  from 
the  point  of  view  then  reached  in  the  progress  of  parties. 
It  laid  down  certain  propositions  as  philosophical  truths,  derived 
from  a  close  observation  of  events.  Its  opening  paragraph 
has  already  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  in 
the  political  literature  of  the  country.  However  it  may  be 
perverted,  there  is  no  portion  of  this  speech  which  can  be 
successfully  assailed,  when  taken  in  its  true  meaning.  There 
is  a  moral  sublimity  in  the  rugged  honesty  and  directness  with 
which  the  grand  issues,  in  this  whole  slavery  agitation  are  pre- 
sented. The  two  forces  of  slavery  and  free  labor  in  our  civil 
and  social  system,  inevitably  antagonistic,  90  long  a»  they  eomA 
into  colluion  in  our  national  poliiic$,  have  each  their  peculiar 
tendency,  the  one  to  make  slavery,  and  the  other  to  make  free 
labor  universal.  Until  slavery  is  again  reduced  to  its  true  local 
and  sectional  character,  from  which  Douglas,  Buchanan,  and 
other  agitators  have  conspired  to  raise  it  into  national  pre- 
dominance, the  antagonism  will  not  ceaae.     What  Douglas  has 
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always  aoperficially  slurred  oyer — pretending  an  indifference, 
such  as  no  earnest  or  sonnd  statesman  can  really  feel,  whether 
"slavery  is  voted  np  or  voted  down" — Lincoln  treats  with 
true  philosophic  insight,  and  in  the  light  of  earnest  convic- 
tions. This  famous  speech  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
views  of  the  earlier  statesmen,  even  of  the  South.  If  any 
man  at  first  reads  this  great  effort  doubtingly,  or  with  an 
inclination  toward  dissent — as  most  assuredly  few  really 
earnest,  thinking  men  can — ^let  him  carefully  look  onward  and 
see  how  it  endures  the. test  of  a  severe  campaign,  and  how  its 
chief  positions  are  maintained  against  all  the  assaults  of  a 
wily  foe,  who  is  himself  really  on  trial,  solemnly  indicted  by 
that  speech,  yet  vainly  imagines  that  he  is  placing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  the  defensive. 

'*The  hall,  and  lobbies,  and  galleries  were  even  more 
densely  crowded  and  packed  than  at  any  time  during  the 
day,"  says  the  official  report,  as  the  Convention  reassembled 
in  the  evening  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln.  ''  As  he  approached  the 
speaker's  stand,  he  was  greeted  with  shouts,  and  hurrahs,  and 
prolonged  cheering." 

MB.  LINOOLirS  nSST  SPKBOn  IN  THE  8ENAT0BIAL  CANVASS. 
(At  Uu  Sq^Ueen  8uue  QmvmUon,  Jun$  16,  186a) 

Mr.  Lincoln  said — 

Gbntlbmbn  qw  thb  Gonybntion:— If  we  could  first  know 
where  we  tfe,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  bet- 
ter judge  wnat  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  on  into 
the  fifth  year,  since  a  policy  was  initiated,  with  the  avowed 
object,  and  confident  promise,  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery 
agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation 
has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented.  In 
my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease,  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been 
reached,  and  passed.  <<  A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not 
stand."  I  believe  this  Government  can  not  endure,  perma- 
nently, half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Qnion 
to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall— but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate 
extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward,  till  it  shall 
18 
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become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  aa  new — 
North  as  well  as  South. 

HaTe  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition?  Let  any 
one  who  doubts,  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  com- 
plete legal  combination — piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — 
compounded  of  the  Nebraska  doctrine,  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  Let  him  consider  not  only  what  work  the  machinery 
is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapted,  but  also  let  him  study 
the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace,  if  he  can,  or  rather 
fail,  if  ^he  can,  to  trace  the  evidences  of  design,  and  concert 
of  action,  among  its  chief  master-workers  from  the  beginning. 

But,  so  far,  Congress  only  had  acted ;  and  an  indorsement 
by  the  people,  real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable,  fo  save  the 
point  already  gained,  and  give  chance  for  more.  The  new 
year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half  the 
States  by  State  Constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national 
territory  by  Congressional  prohibition.  Four  days  later  com- 
menced the  struggle,  which  ended  in  repealing  that  Congress- 
ional prohibition.  This  opened  all  the  national  territory  to 
slavery,  and  was  the  first  point  gained. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  pro- 
vided for,  as  well  as  might  be,  in  the  notable  argument  of 
"  squatter  govereianty"  otherwise  called  "  sacred  ngkt  of  self- 
government,^*  which  latter  phrase,  though  expressive  of  the 
only  rightful  basis  of  any  government,  was  so  perverted  in  this 
attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amount  to  just  this :  that  if  any 
one  man  choose  to  enslave  another,  no  third  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  object.  That  argument  was  incorporated  into  the 
Nebraska  Bill  itself,  in  the  language  which  follows :  "  It 
being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  exclude  it  ^herefrom  ; 
but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  reg- 
ulate their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Then  opened  the  roar  of  loose  declamation  in  favor  of 
"  squatter  sovereignty,"  and  "  sacred  right  of  self-govern- 
ment." 

"  But,"  said  opposition  members,  "let  us  be  more  specific — 
let  us  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  expressly  declare  that  the  people 
of  the  territory  may  exclude  slavery."  "  Not  we,"  said  the 
friends  of  the  measure ;  and  down  they  voted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  passing  through  Congress,  a 
law  case,  involving  the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by 
reason  of  his  owner  having  voluntarily  taken  him  first  into  a 
free  State  and  then  a  territory  covered  by  the  Congressional 
prohibition,  and  held  him  as  a  slave — ^for  a  long  time  in  eaoh — 
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was  passing  ibrough  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Missouri ;  and  both  the  Nebraska  Bill  and  law  suit  were 
brought  to  a  decision  in  the  same  month  of  May,  1854.  The 
negro's  name  was  "  Dred  Scott,"  which  name  now  designates 
the  decision  finally  made  in  the  case. 

Before  the  then  next  Presidential  election  case,  the  law  came 
to,  and  was  ai^ued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  IFnited  States ; 
but  the  decision  of  it  was  deferred  until  after  the  election. 
Still,  he/are  the  election.  Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  requests  the  leading  advocate  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  to 
state  his  opinion  whether  a  people  of  a  territory  can  constitu- 
tionally exclude  slayery  from  their  limits;  and  the  latter 
answers,  "  That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the 
indortemeni,  such  as  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  $ecand 
point  gained.  The  indorsement,  however,  fell  short  of  a  clear 
popular  majority  by  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  votes,  and 
BO,  perhaps,  was  not  overwhelmingly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 
The  outgoing  President  in  his  last  annual  message,  as  impress- 
ively as  possible  echoed  back  upon  the  people  the  weight  and 
authority  of  the  indorsement. 

The  Supreme  Court  met  again;  did  not  announce  their 
decision,  but  ordered  a  re-argument.  The  Presidential  inau- 
guration came,  and  still  no  decision  of  the  court ;  but  the 
incoming  President,  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  fervently 
exhorted  the  people  to  abide  by  the  forthcoming  decision, 
whatever  it  might  he.     Then,  in  a  few  days,  came  the  decision. 

This  was  the  third  point  gained. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  finds  an  early 
occasion  to  make  a  speech  at  this  capitol  indorsing  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  vehemently  denouncing  all  opposition  to 
it.  The  new  President,  too,  seizes  the  early  occasion  of  the 
Silliman  letter  to  indorse  and  strongly  construe  that  decision, 
and  to  express  his  astonishment  that  any  different  view  had 
ever  been  entertained.  At  length  a  squabble  springs  up 
between  the  President  and  the  author  of  the  Nebraska  Bill 
on  the  mere  question  of  fact,  whether  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution was  or  was  not,  in  any  just  sense,  made  by  the  people 
of  Kansas ;  and,  in  that  squabble,  the  latter  declares  that  all 
he  wants  is  a  fair  vote  for  the  people,  and  that  he  cares  not 
whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up.  I  do  not  under- 
stand his  declaration  that  he  cares  not  whether  slavery  be 
voted  down  or  voted  up,  to  be  intended  by  him  other  than  as 
an  apt  definition  of  the  policy  he  would  impress  upon  the 
public  mind — the  principle  for  which  he  declares  he  has 
snifored  much,  and  is  ready  to  suffer  to  the  end. 
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And  well  may  be  cling  to  that  principle.  If  be  has  any 
parental  feeling,  well  may  he  ding  to  it  That  principle  is 
the  only  shred  left  of  his  or^nal  Nebraska  doctrine.  Under 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  "  squatter  soYcreignty  "  sqnatted  out 
of  existence,  tumbled  down  like  temporary  scaffolding — ^like 
the  mold  at  the  foundry,  served  through  one  blast,  and  fell 
back  into  loose  sand — helped  to  carry  an  election,  and  then 
was  kicked  to  the  winds.  His  late  joint  struggle  with  the  Re- 
publicans, against  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  involves  noth- 
ing of  the  original  Nebraska  doctrine.  •>  That  struggle  was 
made  on  a  point — ^the  right  of  a  people  to  make  their  own  Con. 
stitution — upon  which  he  and  the  Bepublicans  have  never 
differed. 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  connection 
with  Senator  Douglas's  '<  care  not "  policy,  constitute  the  piece 
of  machinery  in  its  present  state  of  advancement.  The  work- 
ing points  of  that  machinery  are : 

First,  That  no  negro  slave,  imported  as  such  from  Africa, 
and  no  descendant  of  such,  can  ever  be  a  citizen  of  any  State, 
in  the  sense  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  point  is  made  in  order  to  deprive  the  negro,  in  every 
possible  event,  of  the  benefit  of  this  provision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  declares  that-^^*  The  citizens  of  each 
Stete  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States." 

Secondly,  that  <<  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  can 
exclude  slavery  from  any  United  States  Territory. 

This  point  is  made  in  order  that  individual  men  may  fill  up 
the  Territories  with  slaves,  without  danger  of  losing  them  as 
property,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  chances  of  permanency  to 
the  institution  through  all  the  future. 

Thirdly,  that  whether  the  holding  a  negro  in  actual  slavery 
in  a  iVee  State  makes  him  free,  as  against  the  holder,  the  Uni- 
ted Stetes  courts  will  not  decide,  but  will  leave  to  be  decided 
by  the  courts  of  any  slave  State  the  negro  may  be  forced  into 
by  the  master. 

This  point  is  made,  not  to  be  pressed  immediately ;  but,  if 
acquiesced  in  for  a  while,  and  apparently  indorsed  by  the 
people  at  an  election,  then,  to  sustein  the  logical  conclusion 
that  what  Dred  Scott's  master  might  lawfully  do  with  Dred 
Scott,  in  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  every  other  master  may 
lawfully  do  with  any  other  one,  or  one  thousand  slaves,  in 
Illinois,  or  in  any  other  free  State. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  it. 
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die  Nebraska  doctrine,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  edneate  and 
mold  public  opinion,  at  least  Northern  public  opinion,  not  to 
eare  whether  slavery  is  Toted  down  or  voted  up. 

This  shows  exactly  where  we  now  are,  and  partially  also, 
whither  we  are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  latter,  to  go  back,  and 
ran  the  mind  over  the  string  of  historical  facts  already  stated. 
Several  things  will  now  appear  less  dark  and  mysterious  than 
they  did  when  they  were  transpiring.  The  people  were  to  be 
left  "  perfectly  free,"  "  subject  only  to  the  Constitution." 
What  the  Constitution  had  to  do  with  it,  outsiders  could  not 
then  see.  Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an  exactly  fitted  niche 
for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  afterward  to  come  in,  and  declare 
that  perfect  freedom  of  the  people,  to  be  just  no  freedom  at  all. 
Why  was  the  amendment,  expressly  declaring  the  right  of 
the  people  to  exclude  slavery,  voted  down  ?  Flainly  enough 
now,  the  adoption  of  it  would  have  spoiled  the  niche  for  the 
Bred  Scott  decision. 

Why  was  the  court  decision  held  up  ?  Why  even  a  Sena- 
tor's individual  opinion  withheld  till  after  the  Presidential 
election  ?  Plainly  enough  now ;  the  speaking  out  then  would 
have  damaged  the  ^^ perfectly  free  "  argument  upon  which  the 
election  was  to  be  carried. 

Why  the  outgoing  President's  felicitation  on  the  indorse- 
ment ?  Why  the  delay  of  a  re-argument  ?  Why  the  incom- 
ing President's  advance  exhortation  in  favor  of  the  decision  ? 
These  things  look  like  the  cautious  patting  and  petting  of  a 
spirited  horse,  preparatory  to  mounting  him,  when  it  is  dreaded 
that  he  may  give  the  rider  a  fall.  And  why  the  hasty  after- 
indoTsemeiits  of  the  decision,  by  the  President  and  others? 

We  can  not  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations 
are  the  result  of  pre-concert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed 
timbers,  different  portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten 
out,  at  different  times  and  places,  and  by  different  workmen — 
Stephen,  Franklin,  Koger  and  James,  for  instance — and  when 
we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly  make 
the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortices 
exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not 
a  piece  too  many  or  too  few — not  omitting  even  scaffolding — 
or,  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  can  see  the  place  in  the 
frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  to  yet  bring  such  piece  in — 
in  such  a  case,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that  Stephen 
and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  understood  one  another 
from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or 
draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 
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It  sbould  not  be  overlooked  that,  by  tbe  Nebraska  Bill,  the 
people  of  a  State  as  well  as  Territory,  were  to  be  left  ^^per- 
fectly free"  ^^ subject  only  to  the  Gmstifutwn.''  Why  mention 
a  State  ?  They  were  legislating  for  Territories,  and  not  for  or 
about  States.  Certainly  the  people  of  a  State  are  and  ought 
to  be  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  but 
why  is  mention  of  this  lugged  into  this  merely  territorial  law  ? 
Why  are  the  people  of  a  Territory  and  the  people  of  a  State 
therein  lumped  together,  and  their  relation  to  the  Constitution 
therein  treated  as  being  precisely  the  same  ? 

While  the  opinion  of  the  court,  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  separate  opinions  of  all  the  con- 
curring judges,  expressly  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  neither  permits  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature to  exclude  slavery  from  any  United  States  Territory, 
they  all  omit  to  declare  whether  or  not  the  same  Constitution 
permits  a  State,  or  the  people  of  a  State  to  exclude  it.  Fossi- 
hly,  this  was  a  mere  omimon;  but  who  can  be  quite  sure,  if 
McLean  or  Curtis  had  sought  to  get  into  the  opinion  a  declar- 
ation of  unlimited  power  in  the  people  of  a  State  to  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits^  just  as  Chase  and  Mace  sought  to  get 
such  declaration,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  into  the 
Nebraska  Bill — I  ask,  who  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  would  not 
have  been  voted  down,  in  the  one  case,  as  it  had  been  in  the  other. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  point  of  declaring  the  power  of 
a  State  over  slavery,  is  made  by  Judge  Nelson.  He  approaches 
it  more  than  once,  using  the  precise  idea,  and  almost  the  lan- 
guage, too,  of  the  Nebraska  Act.  On  one  occasion  his  exact 
language  is,  "  except  in  cases  where  the  power  is  restrained 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  State 
is  supreme  over  the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  jurisdiction." 

In  what  cases  the  power  of  the  State  is  so  restrained  by  the 
United  States  Constitution,  is  left  an  open  question,  precisely 
as  the  same  question,  as  to  the  restraint  on  the  power  of  the 
Territories  was  left  open  in  the  Nebraska  Act.  Put  that  and 
that  together,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  niche,  which  we 
may,  ere  long,  see  filled  with  another  Supreme  Court  decision, 
declaring  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
permit  a  State  to  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits.  And  this 
may  especially  be  expected  if  the  doctrine  of  "  care  not  whether 
slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,"  shall  gain  upon  the 
public  mind  sufficiently  to  give  promise  that  such  a  decision 
can  be  maintained  when  made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of  being  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States.  Welcome  or  unwelcome,  such  decis- 
ion is  probably  coming,  and  will  soon  be  upon  us,  unless  the 
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power  of  the  present  political  dynasty  shiill  be  met  and  over- 
thrown. We  shall  lie  down  pleasantly  dreaming  that  the 
people  of  Missouri  are  on  the  verge  of  making  their  State  free ; 
and  we  shall  awake  to  the  reality,  instead,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave  State. 

To  meet  and  overthrow  the  power  of  that  dynasty,  is  the 
work  now  before  all  those  who  would  prevent  that  consumma- 
tion .     That  is  what  we  have  to  do.     But  how  can  we  best  do  it  ? 

Tliere  are  those  who  denounce  us  openly  to  their  own  friends, 
and  yet  whisper  softly,  that  Senator  Douglas  is  the  apteil 
instrument  there  is,  with  which  to  effect  that  object.  Thev 
do  not  tell  us,  nor  has  he  told  us,  that  he  wishes  any  such 
object  to  be  effected.  They  wish  us  to  infer  all,  from  the  facts  that 
he  now  has  a  little  quarrel  with  the  present  head  of  the  dynasty ; 
and  that  he  has  regularly  voted  with  us,  on  a  single  point, 
upon  which  he  and  we  have  never  differed. 

They  remind  us  that  ^  is  a  very  great  man,  and  that  the 
largest  of  us  are  very  small  ones.  Let  this  be  granted.  But 
^'  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  decui  Hon.*'  Judge  Douglas,  if 
not  a  dead  lion  for  this  work,  is  at  least  a  caged  and  toothleu 
one.  How  ^can  he  oppose  the  advances  of  slavery?  He  don't 
care  anything  about  it.  His  avowed  mission  is  impressing  the 
"  public  heart "  to  care  nothing  about  it. 

A  leading  Douglas  Democratic  newspaper  thinks  Douglas's 
superior  talent  will  be  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade.  Does  Douglas  believe  an  effort  to  revive  that 
trade  is  approaching  ?  He  has  not  said  so.  Does  he  really 
think  so?  But  if  it  is,  how  can  he  resist  it?  For  years  he 
has  labored  to  prove  it  a  iacred  right  of  white  men  to  take 
negro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly  show 
that  it  is  less  a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be 
bought  cheapest?  And,  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  Virginia. 

He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  j^jm  of  a  mere  right  of  property  ;  and  as  such,  how 
can  he  d^ose  the  foreign  slaVe-trade — how  can  he  refuse  that 
trade  in  that  "  property  "  shall  be  "  perfectly  free  " — unless  he 
does  it  as  n protection  to  the  home  production?  And  as  the 
home  producers  will  probably  not  ask  the  protection,  ho  will 
be  wholly  without  a  ground  of  opposition^ 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  rightfully 
be  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully 
change  when  he  finds  himself  wrong.  But,  can  we  for  that 
reason  run  ahead  and  infer  that  he  will  make  any  particular 
change,  of  which  he  himself  has  given  no  intimation  ?  Can 
we  steely  base  our  actiomupon  any  such  vague  inferences? 
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Now,  as  ever,  I  wisli  not  to  misrepreaeiit  Jodge  Donglas'i 
position,  question  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can  be  peraoa- 
ally  offensive  to  him.  Whenever,  t/ever,  he  and  we  can  come 
together  on  principle^  so  that  our  great  cause  may  have  assis- 
tance from  his  great  ability,  I  hope  to  have  interposed  no 
adventitious  obstacle. 

Bat  clearly,Jie  is  not  now  with  us — he  does  not  pretend  to 
be— he  does  not  promise  ever  to  be.  Our  cause,  then,  must  be 
intrusted  to,  and  conducted  by  its  own  undoubted  i&iends — 
those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work — who 
do  care  for  the  result. 

Two  years  ago  the  Republicans  of  the  nation  mustered  over 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong.  We  did  this  under  the 
single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a  common  danger,  with  eveij 
eztemi*!  circumstance  against  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and 
even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and 
formed  and  fought  the  battle  through,  under  the  constant  hot 
fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud  and  pampered  enemy.  Bid  we 
brave  all  then  to  falter  now  ? — now — when  that  same  enemy  is 
wavering,  dissevered  and  belligerent? 

The  result  is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand 
firm,  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  cauniels  may  accelerate  or  mUtakes 
delay  it,  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  victory  is  ture  to  come. 

Mr.  Douglas,  having  lingered  for  more  than  three  weeks  on 
his  way  homeward,  preparing  for  the  struggle  before  him, 
arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  July,  amid  the  most  showy 
demonstrations  of  his  friends.  He  made  a  long  speech  on 
the  occasion, 'which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present  to  hear.  Doug- 
las claimed  great  credit  as  having  defeated  the  President's 
Lecompton  policy,  and  imperiously  returned  thanks  to  the 
Republicans  for  '*  coming  up  manfully  and  sustaining  "  him 
and  his  little  band  in  opposition  to  the  Administration  —  a 
course,  certainly,  for  which  the  Republican  party  deserved  no 
special  thanks,  as  it  required  of  them  no  sacrifice  of  either 
consistency  or  partisan  fellowship.  Subsequently  he  charged 
an  alliance  between  the  Republicans  and  the  Administration 
party  for  his  defeat.  He  took  care  again  to  avow  an  utter 
indifference  as  to  whether  Kansas  should  be  slave  soil  or  free 
soil,  only  asking  that  the  popular  majority  should  prevail. 
At  length  he  came  to  the  great  opening  speech  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, which  had  been  carefully  pondered  during  the  last  three 
weeks. 
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'*  I  have  bbeer^ed,"  he  mid  with  eondescendiDg  aasuranoe, 
**  I  have  obserrcd  from  the  public  prints,  that  but  a  few  days 
ago  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  Illinois  assembled 
in  convention  at  Springfield,  and  not  only  laid  down  their 
platform,  but  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  as  my  saccessor.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that 
T  have  known,  personally  and  intimately,  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  worthy  gentleman  who  has  been  nominated 
/or  my  place;  and  I  will  say  that  I  regard  him  as  a  kind, 
amiable  and  intelligent  gentleman,  a  good  citizen,  and  an  hon- 
orable opponent ;  and  whatever  issue  I  may  have  with  him 
-will  be  of  principle,  and  not  involving  personalities."  He 
then  proceeded  to  specify  his  two  chief  points  of  attack  on 
Mr.  Lincoln,  after  citing  a  portion  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  Springfield  speech.  Mr.  Douglas  endeavored  thus  to  put 
hia  opponent  in  a  false  position,  by  selecting  sentences  out  of 
their  connection,  and  imputing  to  them  a  perverted  meaning. 
His  first  point  he  thus  states : 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Lincoln  asserts  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  this  Government,  that  there  must  be  uniformity  in 
the  local  laws  and  domestic  institutions  of  each  and  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  he  therefore  invites  all  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  to  band  together,  organize  as  one  body, 
and  make  war  upon  slavery  in  Kentucky,  upon  slavery  in 
Virginia,  upon  slavery  in  the  Carolinas,  upon  slavery  in  all 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  this  Union,  and  to  persevere  in 
that  war  until  it  shall  be  exterminated.  He  then  notifies  the 
slaveholding  States  to  stand  together  as  a  unit  and  make  an 
aggressive  war  upon  the  free  States  of  this  Union,  with  a  view 
of  establishing  slavery  in  them  all ;  of  forcing  it  upon  Illi- 
nois, of  forcing  it  upon  New  York,  upon  New  England,  and 
upon  every  other  free  State,  and  that  they  shall  keep  up  the 
warfare  until  it  has  been  formally  established  in  them  all.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Lincoln  advocates  boldly  and  clearly  a  war 
of  sections,  a  war  of  the  North  against  the  South,  of  the  free 
States  against  the  slave  States — a  war  of  extermination — to 
be  continued  relentlessly  until  the  one  or  the.  other  should  be 
subdued,  and  all  the  States  shall  either  become  fif^e  or  become 
slave. 

Hia  other  point  was  made  in  these  words : 

The  other  proposition  discussed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in   his 
14 
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speech,  oonsists  in  a  crusade  against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  On  this 
question,  also,  I  desire  to  say  to  you,  unequivocally,  that  I 
take  direct  and  distinct  issue  with  him.  I  have  no  warfare  to 
'  make  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  either  on 
account  of  that  or  any  other  decision  which  they  have  pro- 
nounced  from  that  hench.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  provided  that  the  powers  of  Government  (and  the 
Constitution  of  each  State  has  the  same  provision)  shall  be 
divided  into  three  departments  —  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial.  The  right  and  the  province  of  expounding  the 
Constitution,  and  constructing  the  law,  is  vested  in  the  judi- 
ciary established  by  the  Constitution.  As  a  lawyer,  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  appear  before  the  court  and  controvert  any  principle 
of  law  while  the  question  is  pending  before  the  tribunal ;  but 
when  the  decision  is  made,  my  private  opinion,  your  opinion, 
all  other  opinions,  must  yield  to  the  majesty  of  that  authori- 
tative adjudication. 

Later  in  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Douglas  said  on  this  head : 

On  the  other  point,  Sir.  Lincoln  goes  for  a  warfare  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  because  of  their 
decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  I  yield  obedience  to  the 
decisions  of  that  court — to  the  final  determination  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  known  to  our  Constitution.  He 
objects  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  because  it  does  not  put  the 
negro  in  the  possession  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  an 
equality  with  the  white  man.  I  a^  opposed  to  negro  equal- 
ity. I  repeat  that  this  nation  is  a  white  people — a  people 
composed  of  European  descendants  —  a  people  that  have 
established  this  Government  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, and  I  am  in  favor  of  preserving  not  only  the  purity  of 
the  blood,  but  the  purity  of  the  Government,  from  any  mix- 
ture or  amalgamation  with  inferior  races.  I  have  seen  the 
effects  of  this  mixture  of  superior  and  inferior  races  —  this 
amalgamation  of  white  men  and  Indians  and  negroes ;  we 
have  seen  it  in  Mexico,  in  Central  America,  in  South  America, 
and  in  all  the  Spanish -American  States,  and  its  result  has 
been  degeneration,  demoralization,  and  degradation  below  the 
capacity  for  self-government. 

How  completely,  yet  artfully,  the  positions  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
were  misrepresented  in  these  extracts,  will  partly  appear  from 
reading  his  speech  made  at  Springfield  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1857.  These  perversions  were  completely  disposed  of  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  reply,  at  Chicago,  on  the  following  evening,  July 
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lOlh.  An  intense  eagerness  to  heu  his  answer  drew  together 
a  great  crowd,  and  the  reception  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  his 
appearance,  was  most  enthusiastic,  the  applause  continuing  for 
several  minutes. 

MB.  LIHGOLirS  BKPLT  TO  DOUGLAS. 
{At  OhicoffOf  on  the  eoenmg  of  July  10,  1868.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

My  Fellow-citizens  :  On  yesterday  evening,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  given  to  Senator  Douglas,  I  was 
furnished  with  a  seat  very  convenient  for  hearing  him,  and 
was  otherwise  very  courteously  treated  hy  him  and  his  friends, 
for  which  I  thank  him  and  them.  Duriog  the  course  of  his 
remarks  my  name  was  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as,  I  suppose, 
renders  it  at  least  not  improper  that  I  should  make  some  sort 
of  reply  to  him.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him  in  the 
precise  order  in  which  he  addressed  the  assembled  multitude 
upon  that  occasion,  though  I  shall  perhaps  do  so  in  the  main. 

THE   ALLEOi;p   ALLIANCE. 

There  was  one  question  to  which  he  asked  the  attention  of 
the  crowd,  ^which  I  deem  of  somewhat  less  importance — at 
least  of  propriety  for  me  to  dwell  upon — than  the  others, 
which  he  brought  in  near  the  close  of  his  speech,  and  which 
I  think  it  would  not  be  entirely  proper  for  me  to  omit  attend- 
ing to,  and  yet  if  I  were  not  to  give  some  attention  to  it  now, 
I  should  probably  forget  it  altogether.  While  I  am  upon 
this  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  intend  to  indulge 
in  that  inconvenient  mode  sometimes  adopted  in  public 
speaking,  of  reading  from  documents ;  but  I  shall  depart 
from  that  rule  so  far  as  to  read  a  little  scrap  from  his  speech, 
which  notices  this  first  topic  of  which  I  shall  speak — that  is, 
provided  I  can  find  it  in  the  paper.  [Examines  the  morning's 
paper.] 

^'  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  appeal  to  the  people  against 
the  combination  that  has  been  made  against  me  !  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  having  formed  an  alliance,  an  unholy  and 
unnatural  alliance,  with  a  portion  of  unscrupulous  federal 
office-holders.  I  intend  to  fight  that  allied  army  wherever  I 
meet  them.  I  know  they  deny  the  alliance,  but  yet  these  men 
who  are  trying  to  divide  the  Democratic  party  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  Republican  Senator  in  my  place,  are  just  as 
much  the  agents  and  tools  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Hence  I  shall  deal  with  this  allied  army  just  as  the  Russians 
dealt  with  the  allies  at  Sebastopol — that  is,  the  Russians  did 
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not  stop  to  inquire,  when  they  fired  a  broftdeide,  whether  it 
hit  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Turk.  Nor  will  I  stop 
to  in(mire,  nor  shall  I  hesitate,  whether  my  blows  shall  hit 
these  Kepublican  leaders  or  their  allies,  who  are  holding  the 
federal  offices  and  yet  acting  in  concert  with  them." 

Well,  now,  gentlemen,  is  not  that  very  alarming?  Just  to 
think  of  it  1  right  at  the  outset  of  hb  canvass,  I,  a  poor,  kind, 
amiable,  intelligent  gentleman,  I  am  to  be  slain  in  this  way. 
Why,  my  friends,  the  Judge,  is  not  only,  as  it  turns  out,  not 
a  dead  lion,  nor  even  a  living  one — he  is  the  rugged  Russian 
Bear  1     [Laughter  and  applause.! 

But  if  they  will  have  it — for  he  says  that  we  deny  it — that 
there  is  any  such  alliance,  as  he  says  there  is — and  I  don't 
'  propose  hanging  very  much  upon  this  question  of  veracity — 
out  if  he  will  have  it  that  there  is  such  an  alliance — ^that  the 
Administration  men  and  we  are  allied,  and  we  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  English,  French  and  Turk,  he  occupying  the 
position  of  the  Russian,  in  that  case,  I  beg  that  he  will  indulge 
us  while  we  barely  suggest  to  him  that  these  allies  took 
Sebastopol.     [Great  applause.] 

Gentlemen,  only  a  few  more  words  as  to  this  alliance.  For 
my  part,  I  have  to  say,  that  whether  there  be  such  an  alliance, 
depends,  so  far  as  I  know,  upon  what  may  be  a  right  defini- 
tion of  the  term  alliance.  If  for  the  Republican  party  to  see 
the  other  great  party  to  which  they  are  opposed  divided 
among  themselves,  and  not  try  to  stop  the  division  and  rather 
be  glad  of  it — if  that  is  an  alliance,  I  confess  I  am  in ;  but  if 
it  is  meant  to  be  said  that  the  Republicans  had  formed  an 
alliance  going  beyond  that,  by  which  there  is  contribution  of 
money  or  sacrifice  of  principle  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
so  far  as  the  Republican  party  is  concerned,  if  Ihere  be  any 
such  thing,  I  protest  that  I  neither  know  any  thing  of  it,  nor 
do  I  believe  it  I  will,  however,  say — as  I  think  this  branch 
of  the  argument  is  lugged  in — I  would  before  I  leave  it,  state, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned,  that  one  of  those  same 
Buchanan  men  did  once  Jell  me  of  an  argument  that  he  made 
for  his  opposition  to  Judge  Douglas.  He  said  that  a  friend 
of  our  Senator  Douglas  had  been  talking  to  him,  and  had 
among  other  things  said  to  him  :  "  Why,  you^  don't  want  to 
beat  Douglas?"  "  Fes,"  said  he.  "I  do  want  to  beat  him, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  believe  his  original  Nebraska  Bill 
was  right  in  the  abstract,  but  it  was  wrong  in  the  time  that  it 
was  brought  forward.  It  was  wrong  in  the  application  to  a 
Territory  in  regard  to  which  the  question  had  been  settled ;  it 
was  brought  forward  at  a  time  when  nobody  asked  him ;  it  was 
tendered  to  the  South  when  the  South  had  not  asked  for  it, 
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bat  wheQ  tbey  eoald  not  well  refuse  it ;  and  for  this  same 
reasoD  be  forced  that  questioD  upoD  our  party ;  it  has  -budIc 
the  beat  men  all  over  the  nation,  everywhere ;  and  now  when 
•or  President,  straggling  with  the  diffieuUios  of  this  man's 
getting  up,  has  reached  the  very  hardest  point  to  tarn  in  the 
ease,  be  deserts  him,  and  I  am  for  patting  him  where  he  will 
troable  us  no  more." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  my  argument— that  is  not  my 
argument  at  all.  I  have  only  been  stating  to  you  the  argu- 
ment of  a  Buchanan  man.  You  will  judge  if  there  is  any 
force  in  it. 

WHAT  IS  POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY. 

Popular  sovereignty  I  everlasting  popular  sovereignty !  Let 
us  for  a  moment  inquire  into  this  vast  matter  of  popular 
sovereignty.  What  is  popular  sovereignty?  We  recollect 
that  in  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  struggle,  there  was 
another  name  for  the  same  thing — Sqwiiter  SovereigiUy,  It 
was  not  exactly  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty. What  do  those  terms  mean  ?  What  do  those  terms 
mean  when  used  now?  And  vast  credit  is  taken  by  our 
friend,  the  Judge,  in  regard  to  his  support  of  it,  when  he 
declares  the  last  years  of  bis  life  have  been,  and  all  the  future 
years  of  his  life  shall  be,  devoted  to  this  matter  of  popular 
sovereignty.  What  is  it?  Why,  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  !  What  was  Squatter  Sovereignty  ?  I  suppose  if  it 
had  any  significance  at  all  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves,  to  be  sovereign  in  their  own  affairs  while 
they  were  squatted  down  in  a  country  not  their  own,  while 
they  had  squatted  on  a  Territory  that  did  not  belong  to  them, 
in  the  sense  that  a  State  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
it — when  it  belonged  to  the  nation — such  right  to  govern 
themselves  was  called  "  Squatter  Sovereign ty.^' 

Now  I  wish  you  to  mark.  What  has  become  of  that  Squat- 
ter Sovereignty  ?  What  has  become  of  it  ?  Can  you  get  any 
body  to  tell  you  now  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  any 
authority  to  govern  themselves,  in  regard  to  this  mooted 
question  of  slavery,  before  they  form  a  State  Constitution  ? 
No  such  thing  at  all,  although  there  is  a  general  running 
fire,  and  although  there  has  been  a  hurrah  made  in  every  speech 
ou  that  side,  assuming  that  policy  had  given  the  people  of  a 
Territory  the  right  to  govern  themselves  upon  this  question ; 
yet  the  point  is  dodged.  To-day  it  has  been  decided — no 
more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  insisted  upon  to-day,  that  the  people 
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of  a  Territory  haye  no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  a  Terri- 
tory, that  if  any  one  man  chooses  to  take  slaves  into  a 
Territory,  all  the  rest  of  the  people  have  no  right  to  keep 
them  out.  This  heing  so,  and  this  decision  being  made  one 
of  the  points  that  the  Judge  approved,  and  one  in  the  approval 
of  which  he  says  he  means  to  keep  me  down — put  me  down  I 
should  not  say,  for  I  have  never  been  up.  He  says  he  is  in 
favor  of  it,  and  sticks  to  it,  and  expects  to  win  his  battle  on 
that  decision,  which  says  that  there  is  no  such  thin^  as 
Squatter  Sovereignty ;  but  that  any  one  man  may  take  slaves 
into  a  Territory,  and  all  the  other  men  in  the  Territory  may 
be  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  Constitution  thej 
can  not  prohibit  it.  When  that  is  so,  how  much  is  left  of  this 
vast  matter  of  Squatter  Sovereignty  I  should  like  to  know? 
[A  voice — "  It  is  all  gone."] 

When  we  get  back,  we  get  to  the  point  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  a  Constitution.  Kansas  w&s  settled,  for 
example,  in  1854.  It  was  a  Territory  yet,  without  having 
formed  a  Constitution,  in  a  very  regular  way,  for  three  years. 
All  this  time  negro  slavery  could  be  taken  in  by  any  few 
individuals,  and  by  that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
the  Judge  approves,  all  the  rest  of  the  people  can  not  keep  it 
out ;  but  when  they  come  to  make  a  Constitution  they  may 
say  they  will  not  have  slavery.  But  it  is  there ;  they  are 
obliged  to  tolerate  it  some  way,  and  all  experience  shows  it 
will  be  BO — ^for  they  will  not  take  negro  slaves  and  abso- 
lutely deprive  the  owners  of  them.  All  experience  shows 
this  to  be  so.  All  that  space  of  time  that  runs  from  the 
beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  until  there  is 
sufficiency  of  people  to  make  a  State  Constitution — all  that 
portion  of  time  popular  sovereignty  is  given  up.  The  seal  is 
absolutely  put  down  upon  it  by  the  Court  decision,  and  Judge 
Douglas  puts  his  on  the  top  of  that,  yet  he  is  appealing  to 
the  people  to  give  him  vast  credit  for  his  devotion  to  popular 
sovereignty.     [Applause.] 

Again,  when  we  get  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  form  a  State  Constitution  as  they  please,  to  form  it 
with  slavery  or  without  slavery — if  that  is  any  thing  new,  I 
confess  I  don't  know  it.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when 
any  body  said  that  any  other  than  the  people  of  a  Territory 
itself  should  form  a  Constitution  ?  What  is  now  in  it  that 
Judge  Douglas  should  have  fought  several  years  of  his  life, 
and  pledge  himself  to  fight  all  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  for  ?  Can  Judge  Douglas  find  any  body  on  earth  that 
said  that  any  body  else   should  form   a  Constitution  for  a 
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people  ?  [A  Toice,  **  Yes."]  Well,  I  shoald  like  you  to  Dame 
him  ;  I  snould  like  to  know  who  he  was.  [Same  yoice. 
*'John  Calhoun.'H 

Mr.  Lincoln — No,  Sir,  I  nerer  heard  of  even  John  Calhoun 
saying  sach  a  thing.     He  insisted  on  the  same  principle  as 
Judge   Douglas ;  but  his  mode  of  applying  it  in  fact,  was 
wrong.     It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  ask  this  crowd,  when 
ever  a  Bepublican  said  anything  against  it  ?     They  never  said 
anything  against  it,  but  they  have  constantly  spoken  for  it ; 
and  whosoeyer  will  undertake  to  examine  the  platform,  and 
the   speeches  of  responsible  men  of  the  party,  and  of  irre- 
sponsible men,  too,  if  you  please,  will  be  unable  to  find  one 
word  from  anybody  in  the  republican  ranks,  opposed  to  that 
Popular  Sovereignty  which  Judge  Douglas  thinks  that  he  has 
invented.     [Applause.]     I  suppose  that  Judge  Douglas  will 
claim  in  a  little  while,  that  he  is  theHnventor  of  the  idea  that 
the   people   should   govern    themselves;    that   nobody   eter 
thought  of  such  a  thing  until  he  brought  it  forward.     We  do 
remember,  that  in  that  old  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is 
flaid  that  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are^  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with   certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."     There  is  the 
origin   of  Popular  Sovereignty.      [Loud   applause.]     Who, 
then,  shall  come  in  at  this  day  and  claim  that  he  invented  it? 

[After  referring,  in  appropriate  terms,  to  the  credit  claimed 
by  Douglas  for  defeating  the  Lecompton  policy,  Mr.  Lincoln 
proceeds] : 

I  defy  you  to  show  a  printed  resolution  passed  in  a  Demo- 
cratic meeting — I  take  it  upon  myself  to  defy  any  man  to 
show  a  printed  resolution  of  a  Democratic  meeting,  large  or 
small,  in  fevor  of  Judge  Trumbull,  or  any  of  the  five  to  one 
Kepublicans  who  beat  that  bill.  Every  thing  must  be  for  the 
Democrats  !  They  did  every  thing,  and  the  five  to  the  one 
that  really  did  the  thing,  they  snub  over,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  remepiber  that  they  have  an  existence  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

LINCOLN. AND  DOUQLAS — THE  PBBYERTEB  ISSUES. 

Gentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  shall  become  tedious.  I  leave  this 
branch  of  the  subject  to  take  hold  of  another.  I  take  up  that 
part  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  in  which  he  respectfully 
attended  to  me. 
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Jadge  Doaglas  made  two  points  upon  my  recent  speech  at 
Springfield.  He  says  they  are  to  be  the  issues  of  this  cam- 
paign. The  first  one  of  these  points  he  bases  upon  the  lan- 
guage in  a  speech  which  I  delivered  at  Springfield,  which  I 
believe  I  can  quote  correctly  from  memory.  I  said  there  thai 
'*  we  are  now  far  on  in  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  iasiitated 
for  the  avowed  object,  and  with  the  confident  promise,  of  pat- 
ting an  end  to  slavery  agitation ;  under  the  operation  of  that  pol- 
icy, that  Imitation  had  not  only  not  ceased,  but  liad  constantly 
augmented.  I  believe  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  A  house  divided  against  itself 
can  not  stand.  I  believe  this  Gt>vernment  can  not  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved  " — I  am  quoting  from  my  speech — "  I  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  &11,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  come  all  one  thing  or  the  other.  Either  the 
op)>onents  of  slavery  will  arlrest  the  spread  of  it,  and  place  it 
where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  thai  it  is  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward  until  it  shall  have  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
States,  North  as  well  as  South.'' 

In  this  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  in  your  hearing,  and 
to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  all,  Judge  Douglas  thinks  he 
discovers  great  political  heresy.  I  want  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  what  he  has  inferred  from  it.  He  says  I  am  in 
favor  of  making  all  the  States  of  this  Union  uniform  in  all 
their  internal  regulations ;  that  in  all  their  domestic  concerns 
I  am  in  favor  of  making  them  entirely  uniform.  He  draws 
this  inference  from  the  language  I  have  quoted  to  you.  He 
says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making  war  by  the  North  upon  the 
South  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  ;  that  I  am  also  in  favor  of 
inviting,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  South  to  a  war  upon  the  North, 
for  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  slavery.  Now,  it  is  singular 
enough,  if  you  will  carefully  read  that  passage  over,  that  t  did 
not  say  that  I  was  in  favor  of  any  thing  in  it.  I  only  said 
what  I  expected  would  take  place.  I  made  a  prediction  only — 
it  may  have  been  a  foolish  one  perhaps.  I  did  not  even  say 
that  I  desired  that  slavery  should  be  put  in  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.  I  do  say  so  now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no 
longer  any  difficulty  about  that.  It  may  be  written  down  in 
the  next  speech. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of 
mine  was  probably  carefully  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was. 
I  am  not  master  of  language  ;  I  have  not  a  fine  education  ;  I 
am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  disquisition  upon  dialectics, 
as  I  believe  you  call  it  -,  but  I  do  not  believe  th  3  language  I 
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employed  bean  any  such  conatmotion  as  Judge  Douglas  puts 
upon  it  But  I  don't  care  about  a  quibble  in  regard  to  words. 
I  know  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  not  leave  this  crowd  in 
doubt,  if  I  can  explain  it  to  them,  what  I  really  meant  in  the 
use  of  that  paragraph. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  unaware  that  this  Goyemment 
has  endured  eighty-two  years,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
know  that.  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  I  know  that  it  has  endured  eighty-two 
years,  half  slaye  and  half  free.  I  believe — and  that  is  what  I 
meant  to  allude  to  there — I  believe  it  has  endured,  because 
during  all  that  time,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  &e  public  mind  did  rest  all  the  time  in  the  belief  that 
slayery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  That  was  what 
gave  us  the  rest  that  we  had  through  that  period  of  eighty -two 
years ;  at  least,  so  I  belieye.  I  haye  always  hated  slavery,  I 
think,  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist.  I  have  been  an  Old 
Line  Whig.  I  have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been 
quiet  about  it  until  this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Nebraska  Bill  began.  I  always  believed  that  everybody  was 
against  it,  and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
[Pointing  to  Mr.  Browning,  who  stood  near  by  :]  Browning 
thought  so  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  have  rested  in  the 
belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
They  had  reason  so  to  believe. , 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  its  attendant  history 
led  the  people  to  believe  so ;  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Why  did  those  old 
men,  about  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
decree  that  slavery  should  not  go  into  the  new  territory,  where 
it  had  not  already  gone  ?  Why  declare  that  within  twenty 
years^  the  African  slave-trade,  by  which  slaves  are  supplied, 
might  be  cut  off  by  Congress  ?  Why  were  all  these  acts  ?  I 
might  enumerate  more  of  such  acts — but  epough.  What  were 
they  but  a  clear  indication  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  and  expected  the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  institu- 
tion? [Cheers.]  And  now,  when  I  say,  as  I  said  in  this 
speech  that  Judge  Douglas  has  quoted  fVom,  when  I  say  that  I 
think  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  resist  the  further  spread  of 
it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  I  only  mean  to  say, 
that  they  will  place  it  where  the  founders  of  this  Government 
originally  placed  it. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to 
take  it  back,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  right,  and  ought  to  be 
no  inclination  in  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  enter  into 
14 
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Hie  slave  States,  and  to  interfere  with  the  question  of  slaTery 
at  all.  I  have  said  that  always.  Judge  Donglaa  has  heard 
me  say  it — if  not  qnite  a  honored  times,  at  least  as  good  as  a 
hundred  times ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
interfering  with  slavery  where  it  exists,  I  know  that  it  is 
unwarranted  by  anything  I  have  ever  intended,  and,  as  I 
believe,  by  anything  I  have  ever  said.  If,  by  any  means,  I 
have  ever  used  language  which  could  fairly  be  so  construed 
(as,  however,  I  believe  I  never  have),  I  now  correct  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  inference  that  Judge  Douglas  draws, 
that  I  am  in  &vor  of  setting  the  sections  at  war  with  one 
another.  I  know  that  I  never  meant  any  such  thing,  and  I 
believe  that  no  fidr  mind  can  infer  any  such  thing  from  any- 
thing I  have  ever  said. 

Now  in  relation  to  his  inference  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
general  consolidation  of  all  the  local  institutions  of  the  various 
States.  I  will  attend  to  that  for  a  little  while,  and  try  to 
inquire,  if  I  can,  how  on  earth  it  could  be  that  any  man  could 
draw  such  an  inference  from  any  thing  I  said.  1  have  said, 
very  many  times,  in  Judge  Douglas's  hearing,  that  no  man 
believed  more  than  I  in  the  principle  of  self-government; 
that  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  my  ideas  of  just  government^ 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  have  denied  that  his  use  of  that 
term  applies  properly.  But  for  the  thing  itself,  I  deny  that 
apy  man  has  ever  gone  ahead  of  me  in  his  devotion  to  the 
principle,  whatever  he  may  have  done  in  efficiency  in  advocat- 
ing it.  I  think  that  I  have  said  it  in  your  hearing — ^that  I 
believe  each  individual  is  naturally  entitled  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  himself  and  with  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  so  far  as  it  in 
no  wise  interferes  with  any  other  man's  rights — [applause] 
that  each  community,  as  a  State,  has  a  right  to  do  exactly  as 
it  pleases  with  all  the  concerns  within  that  State  that  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  no  other  State,  and  that  the  General 
Government,  upon  principle,  has  no  right  to  interfere  widi  any 
thing  other  than  that  general  class  of  things  that  does  concern 
the  whole.  I  have  said  that  at  all  times.  I  have  said  as  illus- 
trations, that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  right  of  Illinois  to  inter- 
fere with  the  cranberry  laws  of  Indiana,  the  oyster  laws  of 
Virginia,  or  the  liquor  laws  of  Maine.  I  have  said  these 
things  over  and  over  .again,  and  I  repeat  them  here  as  my 
sentiments.        ♦♦♦♦o^slsslc 

So  much  then  as  to  my  disposition — my  wish — to  have  all 
the  State  Legislatures  blotted  out,  and  to  have  one  consolidated 
government,  and  a  uniformity  of  domestic  regulations  in  all 
the  States ;  by  which  I  suppose  it  is  meant,  if  we  raise  com 
here,  we  must  make  sugar-cane  grow  here  too,  and  we  must 
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make  those  which  grow  North  grow  in  the  South.  All  this 
I  suppose  he  understands  I  am  in  favor  of  doing.  Now, 
so  much  for  all  this  nonsense — ^for  I  must  call  it  so.  The 
Judge  can  have  no  issue  with  me  on  a  question  of  established 
uniformity  in  the  domestic  regulations  of  the  States. 

DRED  BOOTT  DBCI8I0N. 

A  little  now  on  the  other  point — the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
Another  of  the  issues  he  says  that  is  to  be  made  with  me,  is 
upon  his  devotion  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  my  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

I  have  expressed  heretofore,  and  I  now  repeat  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but  I  should  be  allowed  to 
^te  the  nature  of  that  opposition,  and  I  ask  your  indulgence 
while  I  do  so.  What  is  fairly  implied  by  the  term  Judge 
Douglas  has  used,  "resistance  to  the  decision?''  I  do  not 
resist  it.  If  I  wanted  to  take  Dred  Scott  from  his  master,  I 
would  be  interfering  with  property,  and  that  terrible  difficulty 
that  Judge  Douglas  speaks  of,  of  interfering  with  property 
would  arise.  But  I  am  doing  no  such  thing  as  that,  but  all 
that  I  am  doing  is  refusing  to  obey  it  as  a  political  rule.  If 
I  were  in  Congress,  and  a  vote  should  come  up  on  a  question 
whether  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  a  new  Territory,  in 
spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  I  would  vote  that  it  should. 

That  is  what  I  would  do.  Judge  Douglas  said  last  night, 
that  before  the  decision  he  might  advance  his  opinion,  and  it 
might  be  contrary  .to  the  decision  when  it  was  made ;  but  after 
it  was  made  he  would  abide  by  it  until  it  was  reversed.  Just 
so!  We  let  this  property  abide  by  the  decision,  but  we  will 
try  to  reverse  that  decision.  [Loud  applause.]  We  will  try 
to  put  it  where  Judge  Douglas  will  not  object,  for  he  says  he 
will  obey  it  until  it  is  reversed.  Somebody  has  to  reverse  that 
decision,  since  it  was  made,  and  we  mean  to  reverse  it,  and  we 
mean  to  do  it  peaceably. 

What  are  the  uses  of  decisions  of  courts  ?  They  have  two 
uses.  As  rules  of  property  they  have  two  uses.  First — they 
decide  upon  the  question  before  the  court.  They  decide  in 
this  case  that  Dred  Scott  is  a  slave.  Nobody  resists  that.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  say  to  every  body  else,  that  persons  stand- 
ing just  as  Dred  Scott  stands,  is  as  he  is.  That  is,  they  say 
that  when  a  question  comes  up  upon  another  person,  it  will  be 
so  decided  again  unless  the  court  decides  in  another  way,  unless 
the  court  overrules  its  decision.  [Renewed  applause.]  Well, 
we  mean  to  do  what  we  can  to  have  the  court  decide  the  other 
way.     That  is  one  thing  wo  mean  to  try  to  do. 
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The  sacredness  that  Judge  Douglas  throws  around  tbis 
decision,  is  a  degree  of  sacredness  that  has  never  been  before 
thrown  around  any  other  decision.  I  have  never  he&rd  of 
such  a  thing.  Why,  decisions  apparently  contrary  to  that 
decision,  or  that  good  lawyers  thought  were  contrary  to  that 
decision,  have  been  made  by  that  very  court  before.  It  is 
the  first  of  its  kind ;  it  is  an  aUonisher  in  legal  history.  It  is 
a  new  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  based  upon  falsehoods 
in  the  main  as  to  the  facts  —  allegations  of  facts  upon 
which  it  stands  are  not  facts  at  all  in  many  instances,  and 
no  decision  made  on  any  question — the  first  instance  of  a 
decision  made  under  so  many  unfavorable  circumstances — thus 
placed,  has  ever  been  held  by  the  profession  as  law,  and  it  has 
always  needed  confirmation  before  the  lawyers  regarded  it  as 
settled  law.  But  Judge  Douglas  will  have  it  that  all  hands 
must  take  this  extraordinary  decision,  made  under  these  extra- 
ordinary  circums'tances,  and  give  their  vote  in  Congress  in 
accordance  with  it,  yield  to  it  and  obey  it  in  every  possible 
sense.  Circumstances  alter  cases.  Do  not  gentlemen  here 
remember  the  case  of  that  same  Supreme  Court,  twenty -five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  deciding  that  a  National  Bank  was  Constitu- 
tional? I  ask,  if  somebody  does  not  remember  that  a  National 
Bank  was  declared  to  be  Constitutional  ?  Such  is  the  truth, 
whether  it  be  remembered  or  not.  The  Bank  charter  ran 
out,  and  a  re-charter  was  granted  by  Congress.  Tliat 
re-charter  was  laid  before  General  Jackson.  It  was  urged 
upon  him,  when  he  denied  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Bank, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  it  was  Constitutional ; 
and  that  General  Jackson  then  said  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  no  right  to  lay  down  a  rule  to  govern  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  Government,  the  members  of  which  had  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution — that  each  member  had  sworn  to  support 
that  Constitution  as  he  understood  it.  I  will  venture  here  to 
say,  that  I  have  heard  Judge  Douglas  say  that  he  approved  of 
General  Jackson  for  that  act.  What  has  now  become  of  all 
his  tirade  about  "  resistance  to  the  Supreme  Court  ?  "     *     * 

THE   DECLARATION  OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

We  were  often — more  than  once,  at  least — in  the  course 
of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  last  night,  temindcd  that  this 
Government  was  made  lor  white  men  —  that  he  believed  it  was 
made  for  white  men.  Well,  that  is  putting  it  into  a  shape  in 
which  no  one  wants  to  deny  it;  tut  the  Judge  then  goes  into  his 
passion  for  drawing  inferences  that  are  not  warranted.  I  protest, 
now  and  forever,  against  that  counterfeit  logic  which  presumes 
that  because  I  did  not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave,  I  do 
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necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  My  nnderstanding  is  that  I 
need  not  have  ber  for  either  ]  but,  as  God  made  us  separate, 
we  can  leave  one  another  alone,  and  do  one  another  mnch 
good  thereby.  There  are  white  men  enough  to  marry  all  tho 
white  women,  and  enough  black  men  to  marry  all  the 
black  women,  and  in  God's  name  let  them  be  so  married. 
The  Judge  regales  us  with  the  terrible  enormities  that  take 
place  by  the  mixture  of  races ;  that  the  inferior  race  bears  the 
superior  down.  Why,  Judge,  if  you  do  not  let  them  get 
together  in  the  Territories  they  won't  mix  there. 

A  voice — "  Three  cheers  for  Lincoln.''  (The  cheers  were 
given  with  a  hearty  good  will.) 

Mr.  L. — I  should  say  at  least  that  this  is  a  self-evident  truth. 

Now,  it  happens  that  we  meet  together  once  every  year, 
some  time  about  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  some  reason  or  other. 
These  Fourth  of  July  gatherings  I  sup^bse  have  their  uses. 
If  you  will  indulge  me,  I  will  state  what  I  suppose  to  be  some 
of  them. 

We  are  now  a  mighty  nation ;  we  are  thirty,  or  about  thirty 
millions  of  people,  and  we  own  and  inhabit  about  one- fifteenth 
part  of  the  dry  land  of  the  whole  earth.  We  run  our  memory 
back  over  the  pages  of  history  for  about  eighty- two  years, 
and  we  discover  that  we  were  then  a  very  small  people  in 
point  of  numbers,  vastly  inferior  to  what  we  are  now,  with  a 
vastly  less  extent  of  country,  with  vastly  less  of  every  thing 
we  deem  desirable  among  men — we  look  upon  the  change  as 
exceedingly  advantageous  to  us  and  to  our  posterity,  and  we  fix 
^  upon  something  that  happened  away  back,  as  in  some  way  or 
other  being  connected  with  this  rise  of  prosperity.  We  find 
a  race  of  men  living  in  that  day  whom  we  claim  as  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers ;  they  were  iron  men ;  they  fought  for  the 
principle  that  they  were  contending  for ;  and  we  understood 
that  by  what  they  then  did  it  has  followed  that  the  degree  of 
prosperity  which  we  now  enjoy  has  come  to  us.  We  hold  this 
annual  celebration  to  remind  ourselves  of  all  the  good  done 
in  this  process  of  time,  of  how  it  was  done  and  who  did  it, 
and  how  we  are  historically  connected  with  it ;  and  we  go 
from  these  meetings  in  better  humor  with  ourselves — we  feel 
more  attached  the  one  to  the  other,  and  more  firmly  bound  to 
the  country  we  inhabit.  In  every  way  we  are  better  men  in 
the  age,  and  race,  and  country  in  which  we  live,  for  these  cel- 
ebrations. But  after  we  have  done  all  this,  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  whole.  There  is  something  else  connected  with 
it.  We  have,  besides  these — men  descended  by  blood  from 
our  ancestors — those  among  us,  perhaps  half  our  people,  who 
are  not  descendants  at  all  of  these  men ;  they  are  men  who 
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have  oome  from  Enrope — Glermaa,  Irish,  Frenoh  and  Seandi- 
navian — men  that  have  .come  from  Europe  themselves,  or 
whose  ancestors  have  come  hither  and  settled  here,  finding 
themselves  our  equals  in  all  things.  If  they  look  hack 
through  this  history  to  trace  their  connection  with  those  days 
by  blood,  they  find  they  have  none  ;  they  can  not  carry  them- 
selves back  into  that  glorious  epoch  and  make  themselves  feel 
that  they  are  part  of  us ;  but  when  they  look  through  that  old 
Declaration  of  Independence,  they  find  that  those  old  men  say 
that  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,"  and  then  they  feel  that  that  mqral  sentiment, 
taught  on  that  day,  evidences  their  relation  tcdiose  men,  that 
it  is  the  father  of  all  moral  principle  in  them,  and  that  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  it  as  though  they  were  blood  of  the 
blood  and  flesh  of  the  fiesh  of  the  men  who  wrote  that  Dec- 
laration [loud  and  long-continued  applause],  and  so  they  are. 
That  is  the  electric  cord  in  that  Declaration  that  links  the 
hearts  of  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  men  together,  that  will 
link  those  patriotic  hearts  as  long  as  the  love  of  freedom 
exists  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  world.  [Applause.] 
Now,  sirs,  for  the  purpose  of  squaring  things  with  this  idea 
of  "  don't  care  if  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down,"  for  sus- 
taining the  Dred  Scott  decision,  for  holding  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  did  not  mean  any  thing  at  all,  we  have 
Judge  Douglas  giving  his  exposition  of  what  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  means,  and  we  have  him  saying  that  the 
people  of  America  are  equal  to  the  people  of  England. 
According  to  his  construction,  youG-ermans  are  not  connected 
with  it.  Now  I  ask  you  in  all  soberness,  if  all  these  things, 
if  indulged  in,  if  ratified,  if  confirmed  and  indorsed,  if  taught 
to  our  children  and  repeated  to  them,  do  not  tend  to  rub  out 
the  sentiment  of  liberty  in  the  country,  and  to  transform  this 
Government  into  a  government  of  some  other  form.  These 
arguments  that  are  made,  that  the  inferior  race  are  to  be 
treated  with  as  much  allowance  as  they  are  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing;  that  as  much  is  to  be  done  for  them  as  their  condition 
will  allow  —  what  are  these  arguments?  They  are  the  argu- 
ments that  Kings  have  made  for  enslaving  the  people  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  You  will  find  that  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  King-craft  were  of  this  class ;  they  always  bestrode 
the  necks  of  the  people,  not  that  they  wanted  to  do  it,  but 
because  the  people  were  better  off  for  being  ridden.  That  is 
their  argument,  and  this  argument  of  the  Judge  is  the  same 
old  serpent  that  says:  You  work  and  I  eat,  you  toil  and  I  will 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  Turn  it  whatever  way  you  will  — 
whether  it  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  King,  an  excuse  for 
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enslaying  the  people  of  his  conn  try,  or  from  the  mouth  of 
men  of  one  race  as  a  reason  for  enslaving  the  men  of  another 
race,  it  is  all  the  same  old  serpent,  and  I  hold  if  that  course 
of  argumentation  that  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
the  puhlic  mind  that  we  should  not  care  about  this,  should  be 
granted,  it  does  not  stop  with  the  negro.  I  should  like  to 
know  if,  taking  this  old  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
declares  that  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  you  begin 
making  exceptions  to  it,  where  you  will  stop?  If  one  man 
Bays  it  does  not  mean  a  negro,  why  not  another  say  it  does  not 
mean  some  other  man  ?  If  that  declaration  is  not  the  truth, 
let  us  get  the  statute  book,  in  which  we  find  it,  and  tear  it  out ! 
Who  is  so  bold  as  to  do  it  I  If  it  is  not  true,  let  us  tear  it 
oat  1  [cries  of  **  no,  no  *'] ;  let  us  stick  to  it  then ;  let  us  stand 
firmly  by  it  then.     [Applause.] 

It  may  be  argueot  that  there  are  certain  conditions  that 
make  necessities  and  impose  them  upon  us,  and  to  the  extent 
that  a  necessity  is  imposed  upon  a  man,  he  must  submit  to  it. 
I  think  that  was  the  condition  in  which  we  found  ourselves 
when  we  established  this  Oovernment.  We  had  slaves  among 
us ;  we  could  not  get  our  Constitution  unless  we  permitted 
them  to  remain  in  slavery ;  we  could  not  secure  the  good  we 
did  secure  if  we  grasped  for  more ;  and  having,  by  necessity, 
submitted  to  that  much,  it  does  not  destroy  the  principle  that 
is  the  charter  of  our  liberties.  Let  that  charter  stand  as  our 
standard. 

My  friend  has  said  to  me  that  I  am  a  poor  hand  to  quote 
Scripture.  I  will  try  it  again,  however.  It  is  said  in  one  of 
the  admonitions  of  our  Lord :  "As  your  Father  in  Heaven  is 
perfect,  be  ye  also  perfect."  The  Saviour,  I  suppose,  did  not 
expect  that  any  human  creature  could  be  perfect  as  the  Father 
in  Heaven ;  but  He  said  :  "As  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  per- 
fect, be  ye  also  perfect."  He  set  that  up  as  a  standard,  and 
he  who  did  most  toward  reaching  that  standard,  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  morah  perfection.  So  I  say  in  relation  to 
the  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  let  it  be  as  nearly 
reached  as  we  can.  If  we  can  not  give  freedom  to  every  crea- 
ture, let  us  do  nothing  that  will  impose  slavery  upon  any 
other  creature.  [Applause.]  Let  us  then  turn  this  Govern- 
ment back  into  the  channel  in  which  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution originally  placed  it.  Let  us  stand  firmly  by  each 
other.  If  we  do  not  do  so  we  are  turning  in  the  contrary 
direction,  that  our  friend  Judge  Douglas  proposes — not 
intentionally — as  working  in  the  traces  tends  to  make  this  one 
universal  slave  nation.  He  is  one  that  runs  in  that  direction, 
<kikd  as  such  I  resist  him. 
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My  friends,  I  haye  detained  yon  aboat  as  long  as  I  desired 
to  do,  and  I  have  only  to  say,  let  us  discard  all  this  quibbling 
about  this  man  and  the  other  man — this  race  and  that  race 
and  the  other  race  being  inferior,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
placed  in  an  inferior  position — discarding  our  standard  that 
we  have  left  us.  Let  us  discard  all  these  things,  and  unite  a:* 
one  people  throughout  this  land,  until  we  shall  once  more 
stand  up  declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

My  friends,  I  could  not,  without  launching  off  upon  some 
new  topic,  which  would  detain  you  too  long,  continue  to-night. 
I  thank  you  for  this  most  extensive  audience  that  you  hare 
furnished  me  to-night.  I  leave  you,  hoping  that  the  lamp  of 
liberty  will  burn  in  your  bosoms  until  there  shall  no  longer 
be  a  doubt  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal. 

Mr.  Lincoln  retired  amid  a  perfect  torrent  of  applause  and 
cheers. 

A  week  later  than  his  Chicago  speech,  Mr.  Douglas  spoke 
at  Bloomington,  in  continuation  of  his  canvass.  Here  again, 
he  laid  great  stress  upon  his  "  popular  sovereignty "  device, 
and  upon  his  Anti-Lecompton  rebellion.  He  also  repeated 
substantially  his  two  issues  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  based  upon 
the  Springfield  speech  of  June  16th.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  prea- 
ent  and  heard  him.  The  next  day,  Douglas  made  a  speech  of 
similar  character  at  Springfield,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not 
present.  The  latter,  however,  spoke  on  the  same  evening  at 
that  place.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  points  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  on  this  occasion  (July  17,  l8B8)  : 

INEQUALITIES  OP  THE  CONTEST— THE  APPOBTIONMENT,  ETC. 

Fellow  Citizens  :  Another  election,  which  is  deemed  an 
important  one,  is  approaching,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  Republi- 
can party  will,  without  much  difficulty,  elect  their  State  ticketr 
But  in  regard  to  the  Legislature,  we,  the  Republicans,  labor 
under  some  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  Leg 
islature  to  elect  upon  an  apportionment  of  the  representation 
made  several  years  ago,  when  the  proportion  of  the  population 
was  far  greater  in  the  South  (as  compared  with  the  North)  than 
it  now  is  ;  and  inasmuch  as  our  opponents  hold  almost  entire 
sway  in  the  South,  and  we  a  correspondiugly  large  majority  in 
the  North,  the  fact  that  we  are  now  to  be  represented  as  we 
were  years  ago,  when  t)ie  population  was  different,  is,  to  us,  a 
very  great  disadvantage.  We  had  in  the  year  1855,  according 
to  law,  a  census,  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  taken  for 
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tbe  purpose  of  a  new  apportion  men  t  of  representation.  We 
know  wl)at  a  fair  apportionment  of  representation  upon  tbat 
censQB  would  give  us.  We  know  that  it  oould  not,  if  fairly 
made,  fail  to  give  the  Republican  party  from  six  to  ten  more 
members  of  the  Legislature  than  they  can  probably  get  as  tbe 
law  now  stands.  It  so  happened  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  that  our  opponents,  holding  the  control  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  steadily  refused  to  give  us  such  an 
apportionment  as  we  were  rightly  entitled  to  have  upon  the  cen- 
sus already  taken.  The  Legislature  would  pass  no  bill  upon  that 
subject,  except  such  as  was  at  least  as  unfair  to  us  as  the  old 
one,  and  in  which,  in  some  instances,  two  men  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic regions  were  allowed  to  go  as  far  toward  sending  a 
member  to  the  Legislature  as  three  were  in  the  Republican 
regions.  Comparison  was  made  at  the  time  as  to  representa- 
tive and  senatorial  districts,  which  completely  demonstrated 
that  such  was  the  fact.  Such  a  bill  was  passed,  and  tendered 
totbeRepublicnn  Governor  for  his  signature  ;  but,  principally 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  he  withheld  his  approval,  and  the 
bill  fell  without  becoming  a  law. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor  is,  that  there 
are  one  or  two  Democratic  Senators  who  will  be  members  of 
the  next  Legislature,  and  will  vote  for  the  election  of  Senator, 
who  are  holding  over  in  districts  in  which  we  could,  on  all  rea- 
sonable calculation,  elect  men  of  our  own,  if  we  only  had  the 
chance  of  an  electiow.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  but 
twenty- five  Senators  in  the  Senate,  taking  two  from  the  side 
where  they  rightfully  belong,  and  adding  them  to  the  other, 
is  to  us  a  disadvantage  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  Still,  so  it 
is ;  we  have  this  to  contend  with.  Perhaps  there  is  no  ground 
of  complaint  on  our  part.  In  attending  to  the  many  things 
involved  in  the  last  general  election  for  President,  Governor, 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislature,  County  Officers, 
and  so  on,  we  allowed  these  things  to  happen  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient attention,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our 
adversaries,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned. '  But  we  have 
some  cause  to  complain  of  the  refusal  to  give  us  a  fair 
apportionment. 

There  is  still  another  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor, 
and  to  which  I  will  ask  your  attention.  It  arises  out  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  persons  who  stand  before  the  State 
as  candidates  for  the  Senate.  Senator  Douglas  is  of  world-wide 
renown.  All  the  anxious  politicians  of  his  party,  or  who 
have  been  of  his  party  for  years  past,  have  been  looking  upon 
bim  as  certainly,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  the  President  of  the 
15 
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United  States.  They  have  seen  in  his  round,  jolly,  fruitfn] 
face,  post  offices,  land  offices,  marshalships,  and  cabinet 
appointments,  chargeships  and  foreign  missions,  bursting  and 
sprouting  out  in  wondeiful  luxuriance,  ready  to  be  laid  hold 
of  by  their  greedy  hands.  [Great  laughter.]  And  as  they 
have  been  gazing  upon  this  attractive  picture  so  long,  they 
can  not,  in  the  little  distraction  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
party,  bring  themselves  to  give  up  the  charming  hope ;  but 
with  greedier  anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sustain  him,  and 
give  him  marches,  triumphal  entries,  and  receptions,  beyond 
what  even  in  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity  they  could 
have  brought  about  in  his  'favor.  On  the  contrary,  nobody 
has  ever  expected  me  to  be  President.  In  my  poor,  lean,  lank 
face,  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any  cabbages  were  sprouting 
out.  [Cheering  and  laughter.]  These  are  disadvantages  all, 
that  the  Republicans  labor  under.  We  have  to  fight  this  bat- 
tle upon  principle,  and  upon  principle  alone.  I  am,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  made  the  standard-bearer  in  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
licans. I  was  made  so  merely  because  there  had  to  be  some 
one  so  placed — I  being  in  no  wise  preferable  to  any  other  one 
of  the  twenty-five — perhaps  a  hundred  we  have  in  the  Repub- 
lican ranks.  Then  I  say  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
and  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  to  fight  this  battle  without 
many — perhaps  without  any — of  the  external  aids  which  are 
brought  to  bear  against  us.  So  I  hope  those  with  whom  I  am 
surrounded  have  principle  enough  to  nerve  themselves  for  the 
task,  and  leave  nothing  undone,  that  can  be  fairly  done,  to 
bring  about  the  right  result. 

THE  DOUGLAS  PROGBAIIME. 

After  Senator  Douglas  left  Washington,  as  his  movements 
were  made  known  by  the  public  prints,  he  tarried  a  considera- 
ble time  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  it  was  heralded  that, 
like  another  Napoleon,  he  was  lying  by  and  framing  the  plan 
of  his  campaign.  It  was  tele8;raphed  to  Washington  city,  and 
published  in  the  Umon,  that  ne  was  framing  bis  plan  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  Illinois  to  pounce  upon  and  annihilate  the 
treasonable  and  disunion  speech  which  Lincoln  had  made  here 
on  the  16th  of  June.  Now,  I  do  suppose  the  Judge  really 
spent  some  time  in  New  York  maturing  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, as  his  friends  heralded  for  him.  I  have  been  able,  bj 
noting  his  movements  since  his  arrival  in  Illinois,  to  discover 
evidences  confirmatory  of  that  allegation.  I  think  I  have 
been  able  to  see  what  are  the  material  points  of  that  plan.  I 
will,  for  a  little  while,  ask  your  attention  to  some  of  them. 
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X  Wliat  I  sball  point  out,  thougli  not  showing  the  whole  plan, 
are,  neyertheless,  the  main  points,  as  I  suppose. 

They  are  not  very  numerous.  The  first  is  Popular  Sove- 
reignty. The  second  and  third  are  attacks  upon  my  speech 
made  on  the  16th  of  June.  Out  of  these  three  points — draw- 
ing within  the  range  of  popular  sovereignty  the  question  of  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  —  he  makes  his  principal  assault. 
Upon  these  his  successive  speeches  are  substantially  one  and 
the  same.  On  this  matter  of  popular  sovereignty  I  wish  to  be 
a  little  careful.  Auxiliary  to  these  main  points,  to  be  sure, 
are  their  thunderings  of  cannon,  their  marching  and  music, 
their  fizzle-gigs  and  fire-works ;  but  I  will  not  waste  time  with 
them.     They  are  but  the  little  trappings  of  the  campaign. 

^  POPULAB   SOVEREIGNTY. 

Coming  to  the  substance — the  first  point — "  popular  sove- 
reignty." It  is  to  be  labeled  upon  the  cars  in  which  he  travels ; 
put  upon  the  hacks  he  rides  in ;  to  be  flaunted  upon  the 
arches  he  passes  under,  and  the  banners  which  wave  over  him. 
It  is  to  be  dished  up  in  as  many  varieties  as  a  French  cook 
can  produce  soups  from  potatoes.  Now,  as  this  is  so  great  a 
staple  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  it  is  worth  while  to  exam- 
ine it  carefully;  and  if  we  examine  only  a  very  little,  and  do 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that 
the  whole  thing  is  the  most  arrant  Quixotism  that  was  ever 
enacted  before  a  community.  What  is  this  matter  of  popular 
Boverei^ty  ?  The  first  thing,  in  order  to  understand  it,  is  to 
get  a  good  definition  of  what  it  is;  and  after  that  to  see  how  it 
is  applied. 

I  suppose  almost  every  one  knows,  that  in  this  controversy, 
whatever  has  been  said  has  had  reference  to  the  question  of 
negro  slavery.  We  have  not  been  in  a  controversy  about  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  in  the  ordiiiary  mat- 
ters of  domestic  conc^n  in  the  States  and  Territories.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  in  one  of  his  late  messages  (I  think  when  he  sent 
up  the  Lecompton  Constitution),  urged  that  the  main  point 
to  which  the  public  attention  had  been  directed,  was  not  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  variety  of  small  domestic  matters,  but  it  was 
directed  to  the  question  of  negro  slaveiy ;  and  he  asserts,  that 
If  the  people  had  had  a  fair  chance  to  vote  on  that  question, 
there  was  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection  in  regard  to  minor 
questions.  Now,  while  I  think  that  the  people  had  not  had 
given,  or  ofiered  them,  a  fair  chance  upon  that  slavery  ques- 
tion ;  still,  if  there  had  been  a  fair  submission  to  a  vote  upon 
that  main  question,  the  President's  proposition  would  have 
been  true  to  the  uttermost.     Hence,  when   hereailer  I  speak 
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of  po]ra]ar  soTereignty,  I  wish  to  be  vnderBftood  as  applying 
what  I  say  to  the  question  of  slavery  only,  not  to  other  minor 
domestic  matters  of  a  Territory  or  a  State. 

Does  Judge  Douglas,  when  he  says  that  several  of  the  past 
years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  "  popular 
sovereignty,"  and  that  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  shall  be 
devoted  to  it,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  has  been  devoting 
his  life  to  securing  to  the  people  of  the  Territories,  the  right 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories?  If  he  means  so  to 
say,  he  means  to  deceive ;  because  he  and  every  one  knows  that 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he  approves  and 
makes  an  especial  ground  of  attack  upon  me  for  disapproving, 
forbids  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude  slavery.  This 
covers  the  whole  ground,  from  the  settlement  of  a  Territory 
till  it  reaches  the  degree  of  maturity  entitling  it  to  form  a  State 
Constitution.  So  far  as  all  that  ground  is  concerned,  the  Judge 
is  not  sustaining  popular  sovereignty,  but  absolutely  opposing 
it.  He  sustains  the  decision  which  declares  that  the  popular 
will  of  the  Territories  has  no  Constitational  power  to  exclude 
slavery  during  their  Territorial  existence.  [Cheers.]  This 
being  so,  the  period  of  time,  from  the  first  settlement  of  a 
Territory  till  it  reaches  the  point  of  forming  a  State  Constitu- 
tion,  is  not  the  thing  that  the  Judge  has  fought  for,  or  is  fight- 
ing for,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  has  fought  for,  and  is  fighting 
for,  the  thing  that  annihilates  and  crushes  out  that  same  popu* 
lar  sovereignty. 

Well,  so  much  being  disposed  of,  what  is  left?  Why,  he  is 
contending  for  the  right  of  the  people,  when  they  come  to 
make  a  State  Constitution,  to  make  it  for  themselves,  and  pre- 
cisely as  best  suits  themselves.  I  say  again,  that  is  Quixotic. 
I  defy  contradiction,  when  I  declare  that  the  Judge  can  find 
no  one  to  oppose  him  on  that  proposition.  I  repeat,  there  is 
nobody  opposing  that  proposition  on  principle.  Let  me  not  bo 
misunderstood.  I  know  that,  with  reference  to  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution,  I  may  be  misunderstood ;  but  when  you 
understand  me  correctly,  my  proposition  will  be  true  and  accu- 
rate. Nobody  is  opposing,  or  has  opposed,  the  right  of  the 
people,  when  they  form  a  Constitution,  to  form  it  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  friends  have  not  done  it  j  they, 
too,  as  well  as  the  Republicans  and  the  A'nti-Lecomptou  Demo- 
crats, have  not  done  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  together 
have  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  people  to  form  a  Constitution 
for  themselves.  The  difference  between  the  Buchanan  men, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Douglas  men  and  the  Republicans 
on  the  other,  has  not  been  on  a  question  of  principle,  but  on 
a  question  of  fact,  i 
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The  dispnte  was  upon  tlie  question  of  fact,  whether  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution  had  heen  fairly  formed  by  the  people^ 
or  not.  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  friends  have  not  contended  for 
the  contrary  principle,  any  more  than  the  Douglas  men  or  the 
Republicans.  They  have  insisted,  that  whatever  of  small 
irregularities  existed  in  getting  up  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
were  snch  as  happen  in  the  settlement  of  all  new  Territories. 
The  question  was,  was  it  a  fair  emanation  of  the  people  ?  It 
was  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  of  principle.  As  to  the  princi- 
ple, all  were  agreed.  Judge  Douglas  voted  with  the  Republi- 
cans upon  that  matter  of  fact. 

He  and  they,  by  their  voices  and  votes,  denied  that  it  was  a 
fair  emanation  of  the  people.  The  Administration  affirmed 
that  it  was.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  bearing  upon  that 
question  of  fact,  I  readily  agree  that  Judge  Douglas  and  the 
Republicans  had  the  right  on  their  side,  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  wrong.  But  I  state  again  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  there  is  no  dispute  upon  the  right  of  a  people  in  a 
Territory,  merging  into  a  State,  to  form  a  Constitution  for 
themselves,  without  outside  interference  from  any  quarter. 
This  being  so,  what  is  Judge  Douglas  going  to  spend  bis  life 
for?  Is  he  going  to  spend  his  life  in  maintaining  a  principle 
that  nobody  on  ear^h  opposes  ?  [Cheers.]  Does  he  expect  to 
stand  up  in  majestic  dignity,  and  go  through  his  apotIieosi\ 
and  become  a  god,  in  the  maintaining  of  a  principle  which 
neither  man  nor  mouse,  in  all  God's  creation,  is  opposing? 
[Grreat  applause.] 

THE   LECOMPTON    ISSUE. 

How  will  he  prove  that  we  have  ever  occupied  a  different 
position  in  regard  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  or  any 
principle  in  it  ?  He  says  he  did  not  make  his  opposition  on 
the  ground  as  to  whether  it  was  a  free  or  a  slave  Constitution, 
and  he  would  have  you  understand  that  the  Republicans  made 
their  opposition  because  it  ultimately  became  a  slave  Consti- 
tution. To  make  proof  in  favor  of  himself  on  this  point,  he 
reminds  us  that  he  opposed  Lecompton  before  the  vote  was 
taken  declaring  whether  the  State  was  to  be  free  or  slave.  But 
he  forgets  to  say,  that  our  Republican  Senator,  Trumbull, 
made  a  speech  against  Lecompton  even  before  he  did. 

Why  did  he  oppose  it?  Partly,  as  he  declares,  because  the 
members  of  the  Convention- who  framed  it  were  not  fairly 
elected  by  the  people ;  that  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
unless  they  had  been  registered ;  and  that  the  people  of  whole 
counties,  in  some  instances,  were  not  registered.  For  these 
reasons  he  declares  the  Constitution  was  not  an  emanation,  in 
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any  true  sense,  from  the  people.  He  also  has  an  additional 
^objection  as  to  the  mode  of  submitting  the  Constitution  back  to 
*the  people.  But  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  the  dele* 
gates  were  fairly  elected,  a  speech  of  his  made  something  more 
than  twelve  months  ago, 'from  this  stand,  becomes  important. 
It  was  made  a  little  while  before^  the  election  of  the  delegates 
who  made  Lecompton.  In  that  speech  he  declared  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  the  election  would  be  fair ; 
and  if  any  one  failed  to  vote  it  would  be  his  own  fault. 

I,  a  few  days  after,  made  a  sort  of  answer  to  that  speech. 
In  that  answer,  I  made,  substantially,  the  very  argument  with 
which  he  combated  his  Lecompton  adversaries  in  the  Senate 
last  winter.  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  people  could  not 
vote  without  being  registered,  and  that  the  time  for  registering 
had  gone  by.  I  commented  on  it  as  wonderful  that  Judge 
Douglas  could  be  ignorant  of  these  facts,  which  every  one  else 
in  the  nation  so  well  knew. 

[Mr.  Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  attacks  made  bj 
Douglas  on  the  6th  of  June  speech  of  the  former.  In  sab- 
stance,  it  is  like  his  reply  at  Chicago.  Some  of  its  more 
striking  passages  are  here  subjoined.] 

He  charges,  in  substance,  that  I  invite  a  war  of  sections ; 
that  I  propose  that  all  the  local  institutions  of  the  di£Ferent 
States  shall  become  consolidated  and  uniform.  What  is  there 
in  the  language  of  that  speech  which  expresses  such  purpose, 
or  bears  such  construction  ?  I  have  again  and  again  said  that 
I  would  not  enter  into  any  of  the  States  to  disturb  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  Judge  Douglas  said,  at  Bloomington,  that  I 
used  language  most  able  and  ingenious  for  concealing  what  I 
really  meant ;  and  that,  while  I  had  protested  against  entering 
into  the  slave  States,  I  nevertheless  did  moan  to  go  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  throw  missiles  into  Kentucky,  to  disturb  the 
people  there  in  their  domestic  institutions. 

I  said  in  that  speech,  and  I  meant  no  more,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  very -attitude  where 
the  framers  of  this  Government  placed  it,  and  left  it.  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  lef^  the 
people  of  the  free  States  in  the  attitude  of  firing  bombs  or 
shells  into  the  slave  States.  I  was  not  using  that  passage  for 
the  purpose  for  which  he  infers  I  did  use  it.  *  *  *  Now 
you  all  see,  from  that  quotation,  I  did  not  express  my  wish  on 
anything.  In  that^passage  I  indicated  no  wish  or  purpose  of 
my  own  i  I  simply  expressed  my  ea^pedation. 
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[Farther  on,  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  ] 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  in  one  of  hisspeeohes,  when 
they  were  presenting  him  canes,  silver  plate,  gold  pitchers  and 
the  like,  for  assaulting  Senator  Sumner,  distinctly  affirmed  his 
opinion  that  when  this  Constitution  was  formed,  it  was  the 
belief  of  no  man  that  slavery  would  last  to  the  present  day. 

He  said,  what  I  think,  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
placed  the  institution  of  slavery  where  the  public  mind  rested 
in  the  hope  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
But  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  men  of  the  present  age,  by 
their  experience,  have  become  wiser  than  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  had  madd 
the  perpetuity  of  slavery  a  necessity  in  this  country. 

[Recurring  to  the  Dred  Scott  case,  after  citing  Jefferson's 
views  on  judicial  decisions,  and  alluding  to  the  course  of  "the 
Democracy,  Douglas  included,  in  regard  to  the  National  Bank 
decision,  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  ]  . 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  what  the  Judge  can  charge  upon  me^ 
with  respect  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  does  not 
lie  in  all  its  length,  breadth  and  proportions  at  his  own  door. 
The  plain  truth  is  simply  this :  Judge  Douglas  is  for  Supreme 
Court  decisions  when  he  likes  and  against  them  when  he  does 
not  like  them.  He  is  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  because  it 
tends  to  nationalize  slavery — because  it  is  part  of  the  original 
combination  for  that  object  It  so  happened,  singularly  enough, 
that  I  never  stood  opposed  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
till  this.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no  recollection  that  he  was 
ever  particularly  in  favor  of  one  till  this.  He  never  was  in 
favor  of  any,  nor  I  opposed  to  any,  till  the  present  one,  which 
helps  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Free  men  of  Sangamon — free  men  of.  Illinois — ^free  men 
everywhere — judge  ye  between  him  and  me,  upon  this  issue. 

Near  the  close  of  July,  various  speeches  having  been  made 
by  each  at  different  points,  an  arrangement  for  one  joint  dis- 
cussion in  each  of  the  seven  Congressional  districts,  in  which 
they  had  not  already  both  spoken,  was  agreed  upon.  At  this 
stage  of  the  canvass,  the  people  of  the  whole  country  were 
beginning  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  this  contest,  and  the 
reports  of  the  first  debate  at  Ottawa  were  eagerly  sought  for 
and  read,  at  the  East  and  at  the  West.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  Republicans  in  general,  were  well  pleased 
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with  the  manner  in  whicli  he  acquitted  himself  in  this  joint 
discuBsion.  At  each  succeeding  encounter  of  this  sort,  the 
impression  was  strengthened,  throughout  the  country,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  ohtaining  decided  advantages  over  his  opponent. 
At  Freeport,  he  forced  Douglas  into  an  attempted  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  hitherto  unexplained  inconsistencies  between  his 
squatter  sovereij^nty  theory,  and  his  support  of  the  Dred  ScoU 
decision,  which  utterly  excludes  squatter  sovereignty  in  prac- 
tice. His  '<  unfriendly  legislation  '*  device,  on  that  occasion, 
cost  Douglas  the  loss  of  the  last  possibility  of  any  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Southern  Democracy.  While  this  answer,  jnoat 
unwillingly  given,  perhaps,  yet  announced  with  apparent  alac- 
rity, contributed  something  toward  effecting  his  immediate, 
temporary  purpose,  it  undoubtedly  destroyed  all  his  remoter 
chances  as  a  Presidential  candidate  of  a  united  Democracy. 

The  Ottawa  debate  is  memorable  for  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising political  devices  ever  resorted  to  by  a  man  in  high 
position,  like  Douglas.  It  consisted  in  quoting  a  series  of 
ultra  resolutions  adopted  at  a  small  local  convention  long  before 
the  party  was  formed,  and  palming  them  off  as  the  platform 
adopted  by  ^*  the  first  mass  State  convention  ever  held  in  Illi- 
nois by  the  Black  Republican  party."  On  these  resolutions, 
to  which  he  assumed  that  Lincoln  was  committed,  Douglas- 
based  a  series  of  questions,  which  the  former,  duly  exposing 
the  imposition  thus  practiced,  frankly  and  most  explicitly 
answered  at  Freeport,  the  scene  of  the  second  debate,  aa 
follows : 

OPININQ  PASSAGES  OF  MB.  LIN00LN*8  FBKEPOBT  SPEECH. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — On  Saturday  last,  Judge  Doug- 
las and  myself  first  met  in  public  discussion.  He  spoke  one 
hour,  I  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  he  replied  for  half  an  hour. 
The  order  is  now  reversed.  I  am  to  speak  an  hour,  he  an 
}iour  and  a^  half,  and  then  I  am  to  reply  for  half  an  hour.  I 
propose  to  devote  myself  during  the  first  hour  to  the  scope 
of  what  was  brought  within  the  range  of  his  half-hour  speech 
at  Ottawa.  Of  course  there  was  brought  within  the  scope  of 
that  half-hour's  speech  something  of  his  own  openiog  speech. 
In  the  course  of  that  opening  argument  Judge  Douglas  pro- 
posed to  me  seven  distinct  interrogatories.     In  my  speech  of 
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an  boor  and  a  half,  I  attended  to  some  other  parts  of  hiB 
speech,  and  incidentally,  as  I  thought,  answered  one  of  the 
interrogatories  then.  1  then  distinctly  intimated  to  him  that 
I  would  answer  the  rest  of  his  interrogatories  on  condition  &h\j 
that  he  should  agree  to  answer  as  many  for  me.  He  made  no 
intimation  at  the  time  of  the  proposition,  nor  did  he  in  his 
reply  allude  at  all  to  that  suggestion  of  mine.  I  do  him  no 
injustice  in  saying  that  he  occupied  at  least  half  of  his  reply 
in  dealing  with  me  as  though  I  had  re/used  to  answer  his 
interrogatories.  I  now  propose  that  I  will  answer  any  of  the 
interrogatories,  upon  condition  that  he  will  answer  questions 
from  me  not  exceeding  the  same  number.  I  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  respond.  The  Judge  remains  silent  I  now 
say  that  I  will  answer  his  interrogatories,  whether  he  answers 
mine  or  not  [applause]  ;  and  that  after  I  have  done  so,  I  shall 
propound  mine  to  him.     fAppiause.] 

1  have  supposed  myself  since  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  Bloomington,  in  May,  1856,  bound  as  a  party 
man  by  the  platforms  of  the  party,  then  and  since.  If  in  any 
interrogatories  which  I  shall  answer  I  go  beyond  the  scope 
of  what  is  within  these  platforms,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no 
one  is  responsible  but  myself. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  take  up  the  Judge's  inter- 
rogatories as  I  find  them  printed  in  the  Chicago  Tinws^  and 
answer  them  teriatim.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  I  have  copied  the  interrogatories  in  writing,  and  also 
my  answers  to  them.  The  first  one  of  these  interrogatories  is 
in  these  words : 

Question  1.  ^^I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day 
stands,  as  he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  ?  " 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law\ 

Q.  2.  ^'  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged 
to-day,  as  he  did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States  into  the  Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them?*' 

A«  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,'  stand  pledged  against  the 
admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union. 

Q.  3.  '"  I  vrant  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  againsik 
the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a 
Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make  ?  " 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new 
State  into  the  Union,  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people 
of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  ''  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ?  " 
16 
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A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slftTerj 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  5.  ''I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to 
the^prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States?  " 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave- 
trade  between  the  different  States. 

Q.  6.  '^  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North 
as  well  as  South  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  ?  *' 

A.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in 
the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the 
United  States  Territories.     [Great  applause.] 

Q.  7.  ''I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  pro- 
hibited therein  ?  " 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory ;  and,  in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose 
such  acquisition,  accordingly  as  I  might  think  such  acquisition 
would  or  would  not  agitate  the  slavery  question  among  our- 
selves. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  will  be  perceived  upon  an  examination 
of  these  questions  and  answers,  that  so  far  I  have  only 
answered  that  I  was  not  pledged  to  this,  that  or  the  other. 
The  Judge  has  not  framed  his  interrogatories  to  ask  me  any 
thing  more  than  this,  and  I  have  answered  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  interrogatories,  and  have  answered  truly  that 
I  am  not  pledged  at  all  upon  any  of  the  points  to  which 
I  have  answered.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  hang  upon  the 
exact  form  of  his  interrogatory.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  take 
np  at  least  some  of  these  questions,  and  state  what  I  really 
mink  upon  them. 

As  to  the  first  one,  in  regard  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to 
say,  that  I  think,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  entitled  to  a  Congres- 
sional Slave  law.  Having  said  that,  I  have  had  nothing  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  existing  Fugitive  Slave  law,  further  than 
that  I  think  it  should  have  been  frfimed  so  as  to  be  free  from 
some  of  the  objections  that  pertain  to  it,  without  lessening  its 
efficiency.  And  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  now  in  an  agitation 
in  regard  to  an  alteration  or  modification  of  that  law,  I  would 
not  be  the  man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of  agitation 
upon  the  general  question  of  slavery. 

In  regard  to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged 
to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  I 
state  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  would  be  exceedingly  sorry 
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ever  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  haying  to  pass  upon  that  ques- 
tion. I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  there  would 
never  be  another  slave  State  admitted  into  the  Union;  but 
I  most  add,  that  if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  Terri* 
tories  during  the  Territorial  ezistenoe  of  any  one  given  Terri* 
tory,  and  then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fair  chance  and  a 
clear  field,  when  they  come  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  do  such 
an  extraordinary  thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  Constitntion,  uniu" 
fluenced  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  among  them, 
I  see  DO  alternative  if  we  own  the  oountry,  but  to  admit  them 
into  the  Union.     [Applause.] 

The  third  interrogatory  is  answered  by  the  answer  to  the 
second,  it  being,  as  I  conceive,  the  same  as  the  secon  1. 

The  fourth  one  is  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  relation  to  that,  I  have  my  mind 
very  distinctly  made  up.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see 
slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  that 
Congress  possesses  the  Constitutional  power  to  abolish  it.  Yet 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  I  should  not  with  my  present  views, 
be  in  favor  of  endeavoring  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  unless  it  would  be  upon  these  conditions :  First, 
that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual ;  second^  that  it  should  be 
on  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  qualified  voters  in  the  District ; 
and  third,  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  unwilling 
owners.  With  these  three  conditions,  I  confess  I  would  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  sec  Congress  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and,  in  the  language  of  Henry  Clay,  "  sweep 
from  our  Capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation." 

In  regard  to  the  fiilh  interrogatory,  I  must  say  here,  that  as 
to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  T)etween  the 
different  States,  I  can  truly  answer,  flv  I  have,  that  I  am 
pledged  to  nothing  about  it.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have 
not  given  that  mature  consideration  that  woulj  make  me  feel 
authorized  to  state  a  position  so  as  to  hold  myself  entirely 
bound  by  it.  In  other  words,  that  question  has  never  been 
prominently  enough  before  me  to  induce  me  to  investigate 
whether  we  really  have  the  Constitutional  power  to  do  it.  I 
could  investigate  it  if  I  had  sufficient  time  to  bring  myself  to 
a  conclusion  upon  that  subject ;  but  I  have  not  done  so,  and 
I  Bay  BO  frankly  to  you  here,  and  to  Judge  Douglas.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  if  I  should  be  of  opinion  that  Congress 
does  possess  the  Constitutional  power  to  abolish  slave- 
trading  among  the  different  States,  I  should  still  not  be  in 
favor  of  the  exercise  of  that  power  unless  upon  some  con- 
servative principle  as  I  conceive  it,  akin  to  what  I  have  said 
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« 
in   relation   to  the  abolition    of  slavery  in   the  District  of 
Columbia. 

My  answer  as  to  whether  I  desire  that  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  in  all  Territories  of  the  United  States,  is  full  and 
explicit  within  itself,  and  can  not  be  made  clearer  by  any 
comments  of  mine.  So  I  suppose  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  I  am  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  more  territory 
unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein,  my  answer  is  such  that 
I  could  add  nothing  by  way  of  illustration,  or  making  myself 
better  understood,  than  the  answer  which  I  have  placed  in 
writing. 

Now  in  all  this,  the  Judge  has  me,  and  he  has  me  on  the 
record.  I  suppose  he  had  flattered  himself  that  I  was  really 
entertaining  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  place  and  another  set 
for  another  place — that  I  was  afraid  to  say  at  one  place  what 
I  uttered  at  another.  What  I  am  saying  here  I  suppose  I  say 
to  a  vast  audience  as  strongly  tending  to  Abolitionism  as  any 
audience  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  believe  I  am  saying 
that  which,  if  it  would  be  offensive  to  any  persons  and  render 
tbem  enemies  to  myself,  would  be  offensive  to  persons  in  this 
audience. 

At  Jonesboro,  in  the  lower  part  of  "  Egypt,"  where  their 
third  debate  was  held,  Douglas  reiterated  his  often- refuted 
charges  of  ultraism  against  Lincoln,  which  the  latter  just  as 
coolly  and  convincingly  disposed  of,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
unscrupulous  pertinacity  in  making  false  accusations  against 
him.  After  bringing  home  the  sin  of  reopening  agitation,  to 
the  door  of  Douglas,  he  proceeded  to  show  as  extravagant 
radicalism  in  the  recorded  pr<Tfessions  of  the  Democracy  ae  of 
any  persons  acting  with  the  Eepublican  party.  He  then 
completely  riddled  the  '^  unfriendly  legislation"  theory  of 
Douglas,  exhibiting  its  utter  inconsistency  with  fidelity  to  his 
Constitutional  oaths,  so  long  as  he  indorsed  the  validity  of  the 
political  dogmas  of  Judge  Taney,  in  his  Dred  Scott  opinion. 

In  the  fourth  debate,  at  Charleston,  the  attempts  of  Doug- 
las to  make  capital  out  of  the  Mexican  War  question  were 
appropriately  disposed  of.  Here,  also,  Douglas  was  convicted, 
on  conclusive  testimony,  of  having  stricken  out  of  the  Toombs' 
Kansas  Bill  a  clause  requiring  the  Constitution  that  should 
be  formed  under  its  provisions,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
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This  had  an  important  bearing  on  one  objection  npon  which 
Douglas  based  his  Anti-Lecompton  rebellion. 

The  fifth  joint  discussion  was  held  at  Galesburg,  the  sixth 
at  Quincj,  and  the  last  at  Alton.  The  main  topics  and 
methods  of  these  debates,  as  of  the  rest,  did  not  substantially 
differ  from  those  of  the  speeches  at  Chicago  and  Springfield. 

The  Alton  debate  occurred  on  the  15th  of  October.  As 
the  day  of  the  election  (November  2d)  approached,  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  strong  efforts  were  making,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  Senator  Crittenden  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Vice  President  Breckinridge  on  the  other,  to  secure  a  diver- 
sion of  *' Conservative''  votes,  American,  Democratic,  and 
Whig,  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State,  in  favor 
of  Douglas.  These  endeavors  succeeded  to  such  an  extent 
that,  with  the  immense  advantages  the  Douglas  party  had  in 
their  unequal  and  utterly  unfair  apportionment  of  Legislative 
Districts,  and  in  the  lucky  proportion  of  Democratic  Senators 
holding  over,  they  secured  a  small  majority  in  each  branch  of 
the  new  Legislature.  The  Senate  had  14  Democrats  and  11 
Republicans — the  House  40  Democrats  and  35  Republicans. 
The  popular  voice  was  for  Lincoln,  by  more  ihxnfour  thousand 
majority  over  Douglas. 

Admiration  of  the  manly  bearing  and  gallant  conduct  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  throughout  this  campaign,  which  had  early 
assumed  a  national  importance,  led  to  the  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion of  his  name,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  a 
candidate  for  th^  Presidency.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  contest,  he  had  proved  himself  an  able  statesman, 
an  effective  orator,  a  true  gentleman,  and  an  honest  man. 
While,  therefore,  Douglas  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  there 
was  a  general  presentiment,  that  a  juster  verdict  was  yet  to 
be  had,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cause  would  be  uUi< 
mately  vindicated  before  the  people.  That  time  was  to  come, 
even  sooner,  perhaps,  than  his  friends,  in  their  momentary 
despondency,  expected.  From  that  hour  to  the  present,  the 
fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  enlarging  and  ripening, 
and  the  love  of  his  noble  character  has  become  more  and 
more  deeply  fixed  in  the  popular  heart. 
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Mean  to  Do. — Plain  Questions  to  the  Democracy. — The  People  Above 
Courts  and  Congress. — Uniting  the  Opposition. — Eastern  Tour. — 
The  Cooper  Institute  Speech. — Mr.  Bryant's  Introduction. — What 
the  Fathers  Held.— What  Will  Satisfy  the  Southern  Democracy?— 
Counsels  to  the  Republicans. — Mr.  Lincoln  Among  the  Children. 

DiTRiNG  the  year  following  his  great  contest  with  Douglas, 
which  had  resulted  in  a  harren  triumph  through  the  injustice 
of  the  previous  Democratic  Legislature  in  refusing  a  fair  and 
equal  apportionment,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  gave  himSelf  almost 
exclusively  to  professional  labors.  During  the  autumn  cam- 
paign of  1859,  however,  when  Douglas  visited  Ohio,  and 
endeavored  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  that  Stat«,  so  as  to  secure  the  re -election  of  Mr.  Pugh, 
and  to  gain  other  partisan  benefits,  an  earnest  invitation  was 
sent  to  Lincoln  to  assist  the  Republicans  in  their  canvass.  He 
complied,  and  delivered  two  most  effective  speeches  in  Ohio, 
one  at  Columbus,  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati. 

In  his  speech  at  the  former  place  (September  16,  1859),  he 
began  by  noticing  a  statement  which  he  read  from  the  central 
Democratic  organ,  averring  that  in  the  canvass  of  the  previous 
year  with  Douglas,  "  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  in  favor  of  negro 
suffrage."  This  charge  he  quickly  disposed  of,  showing  by 
quotations  from  his  printed  speeches  of  that  canvass,  that  he 
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distinctly  and  repeatedly  declared  himself  ojppoud  to  the 
policy  thns  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  noticed  the  recent  Columbus  speech  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  in  which  he  "  dealt  exclusively  "  in  the  ^^  negro 
topics''  of  discussion.  Mr.  L.  spoke  at  some  length  on 
these  issues,  and  thoroughly  exposed  the  distinctions  between 
genuine  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  spurious  sort  which 
Douglas  and  his  friends  pass  off  for  the  reality.  He  then  went 
on  to  notice  the  great  amount  of  trouble  which  Mr.  Douglas 
has  had  with  his  spurious  popular  sovereignty,  and  to  illustrate 
how  "  his  explanations  explanatory  of  explanations  explained 
are  interminable."  The  Harper* s  Magazine  essay  was  dis- 
aeoted,  and  left  without  any  logical  vitality  or  cohesion. 
Two  or  three  brief  points  in  the  remainder  of  this  speech  are 
subjoined : 

STATES  AND   TEBBITORIES. 

There  is  another  little  difficulty  about  this  matter  of  treat- 
ing the  Territories  and  States  alike  in  all  things,  to  which  I 
ask  your  attention,  and  I  shall  leave  this  branch  of  the  case. 
If  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  why  not  make  the 
Territories  States  at  once?  What  is  the  reason  that  Kansas 
was  not  fit  to  come  into  the  Union  when  it  was  organized  into 
a  Territory,  in  Judge  Douglas's  view  ?  Can  any  of  you  tell 
any  reason  why  it  should  not  have  come  into  the  Union  at 
once?  They  are  fit,  as  he  thinks,  to  decide  upon  the  slavery 
question — the  largest  and  most  important  with  which  they 
could  possibly  deal — what  could  they  do  by  coming  into  the 
Union  that  they  are  not  fit  to  do,  according  to  hi^  view,  by 
staying  out  of  it?  Oh,  they  are  not  fit  to  sit  in  Congress  and 
decide  upon  the  rates  of  postage,  or  questions  of  ad  valorem 
or  specific  duties  on  foreign  goods,  or  live  oak  timber  con- 
tracts. [Laughter.]  They  are  not  fit  to  decide  these  vastly 
important  matters,  which  are  national  in  their  import,  but  thoy 
are  fit,  *^from  the  jump,*'  to  decide  this  little  negro  question. 
But,  gentlemen,  the  case  is  too  plain  ]  I  occupy  too  much  time 
on  this  head,  and  I  pass  on. 

fJTANI)   BY  THE   DOCTRINES  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

I  see  in  the  Judge^s  speech  here  a  short  sentence  in  these 
words:  *'Our  fathers,  when  they  formed  this  Government 
ander  which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and 
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even  better  than  we  do  now.'*  That  is  true.  I  stick  to  thaL 
[Great  cheers  and  laughter.]  I  will  stand  by  Judge  Doaglas 
in  that  to  the  bitter  end.  [Renewed  laughter.]  And  now, 
Judge  Douglas,  come  and  stand  by  me,  and  ftithfully  show 
how  they  acted,  understanding  it  better  than  we  do.  All  I 
ask  of  you,  Judge  Douglas,  is  to  stick  to  the  proposition  that 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  understood  this  subject  better  than 
we  do  now,  cmd  wUh  that  better  understanding  they  acted  better 
than  you  are  trying  to  act  now,     [Applause.] 

At  Cincinnati,  on  the  17th  of  September,  Mr.  Lincoln 
addressed  an  immense  audience  on  the  same  general  political 
topics,  and  in  his  ablest  manner.  He  did  not  repeat  or 
merely  play  variations  upon  his  Columbus  speech,  but  adopted 
new  modes  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  his  views.  He  was 
listened  to  with  an  interest  rarely  excited  by  any  orator  who 
ever  spoke  in  this  city,  even  in  the  most  exciting  campaign. 
No  extracts  can  give  a  true  idea  of  its  ability  and  power  as  a 
whole.  Alluding  to  Douglas's  perversions  of  his  views,  and  to 
the  charge  of  wbhing  to  disturb  slavery  in  the  States  by 
"  shooting  over  "  the  line,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

BHOOTINQ  OYER  THE  LINE. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  hero  to-night,  that  if  I  ever  do  shoot 
over  at  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  in  a  slave 
State,  and  purpose  to  do  so,  keeping  my  skin  safe,  that  L-have 
now  about  the  best  chance  I  shall  ever  have.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  I  should  not  wonder  if  there  are  some  Rentuck- 
ians  about  this  audience ;  we  are  close  to  Kentucky ;  and 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we  are  on  elevated  ground,  and  by 
speaking  distinctly,  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  of  the  Ken- 
tuckians  should  hear  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
[Laughter.]  For  that  reason  I  propose  to  address  a  portion 
of  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Kentuckians. 

I  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Kentuckians,  that  1 
am  what  they  call,  as  I  understand  it,  a  ^'  Black  Republican.'* 
[Applause  and  Laughter.]  I  think  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
morally,  socially  and  politically.  I  desire  that  it  should  be  no 
further  spread  in  these  United  States,  and  I  should  not  object 
if  it  should  gradually  terminate  in  the  whole  Union.  [Ap- 
plause.] While  I  say  this  for  myself,  I  say  to  you,  feen- 
tuckians,  that  I  understand  that  you  differ  radically  with  me 
upon  this  proposition ;  that  you  believe  slavery  is  a  good 
thing ;  that  slavery  is  right ;  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  and 
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perpetuated  in  this  Union.  Now,  there  being  this  broad  dif- 
ference between  us,  I  do  not  pretend  in  addressing  myself  to 
you,  Kentuckians,  to  attempt  proselyting  you  at  all;  that 
would  be  a  vain  effort.  I  do  not  enter  npon  it.  I  only  pro- 
pose to  try  to  show  yon  that  you  ought  to  nominate  for  the 
next  Presidency,  at  Charleston,  my  distinguished  flriend, 
Judge  Douglas.  [Applause/]  In  whateycr  there  is  a  differ- 
ence  between  you  and  him,  1  understand  he  is  as  sincerely  for 
Tou,  and  more  wisely  for  you,  than  you  are  for  yourselvei. 
[Applause.]  I  will  try  to  demonstrate  that  proposition. 
Understand  now,  I  say  that  I  believe  he  is  as  sincerely  for 
you,  and  more  wisely  for  you,  than  you  are  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  went  on  to  show  that  Douglas  is  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  "mold  the  public  opinion  of  the 
North  to  the  ends"  desired  by  the  South ;  that  he  only  differs 
IVom  the  South  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  retain  any  hold 
upon  his  own  section ;  that  not  daring  to  maintain  that 
slavery  is  right,  he  professes  an  indifference  whether  it  is 
"voted  up  or  voted  down" — thus  indirectly  advancing  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  wrong ;  and  that  he  has  taken  a  step  in 
advance,  by  doing  what  would  not  have  been  thought  of  by 
any  man  five  years  ago,  to-wit : — denying  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  asserts  any  principle  intended  to  be  applica- 
ble to  black  men,  or  that  properly  includes  them.  The  tend- 
ency of  this  charge  "  is  to  bring  the  public  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  men  are  spoken  of,  the  negro  is  not 
meant;  that  when  negroes  are  spoken  of,  brutes  alone  are 
contemplated." 

Of  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  Republican  triumph  in  the 
nation,  and  of  its  results,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

WHAT  THE  OPPOSITION  MEAN    TO  DO. 

I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
Opposition,  what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat 
you,  as  nearly  as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison  treated  you.  [Cheers.]  We  mean  to  leave  you 
alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institution ;  to 
abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Constitution,  and, 
in  a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat 
you,  so  far  as  degenerated  men  (if  we  have  degenerated) 
may,  imitating  the  examples  of  those  noble  fathcra — Waab- 
IC 


YOU  ace  going  to  do  with  your  half  of  it?  [Applaose  and 
laughter.]  Are  you  going  to  split  the  Ohio  down  through, 
and  push  your  half  off  a  piece  ?     ^ 
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ingtoa,  JeffersoQ  and  Madiaon.  [Applause.}  We  mean  to 
rememher  that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  us  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances. 
We  mean  to  recognise  and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have 
as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoma  as  other  people,  or  as  we  claim 
to  haye,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  We  mean  to  marry  your 
girls  when  we  have  a  chance — the  white  ones  I  mean— -[laugh- 
ter] and  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  once  did  get  a 
chance  in  that  way.  [A  voice,  ^<  Good  for  you,"  and  applause.] 

PLAIN  QUESTIONS  TO  THX  DISUNION  DSMOCBACT. 

I  have  told  yqu  what  we  mean  to  do.  I  want  to  know,  now, 
when  that  thing  takes  place,  what  you  mean  to  do.  I  ofteo 
hear  it  intimated  that  you  mean  to  divide  the  Union  whenever 
a  Republican,  or  anything  like  it.  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  [A  voice,  "  That  is  so."]  '"  That  is  so,"  one 
of  them  says,  i  wonder  if  he  is  a  Kentuckian  ?  [A  voice. 
<*  He  is  a  Douglas  man."]  Well,  then,  I  want  to  know  what 
to  do  witn 
e  you  going 
push' your  half  off  a  piece?  Or  are  you  going  to  keep 
it  right  alongside  of  us  outrageous  fellows?  Or  are  you 
going  to  build  up  a  wall  someway  between  your  country  and 
ours,  by  which  that  movable  property  of  yours  ean't  come 
over  here  any  more,  and  you  lose  it  ?  Do  you  think  you  can 
better  yourselves  on  that  subject,  by  leaving  us  here  under  no 
obligation  whatever  to  return  those  specimens  of  your  mov- 
able property  that  come  hither  ?  You  have  divided  the  Union 
because  we  would  not  do  right  with  you,  as  yon  think,  upon 
that  subject ;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do 
anything  for  you,  how  much  better  off  do  you  think  you  will 
be?  Will  you  make  war  upon  us  and  kill  us  all?  Why, 
gentlemen,  1  think  you  are  as  gallant  and  as  brave  men  as 
Hve ;  that  you  can  fight  as  bravely  in  a  good  cause,  man  for 
man,  as  any  other  people  living ;  that  you  have  shown  your- 
selves capable  of  this  upon  various  occasions ;  but,  man  for 
man,  you  are  not  better  than  we  are,  and  there  are  not  so 
many,  of  you  as  there  are  of  us.  [Loud  cheering.]  You 
will  never  make  much  of  a  hand  at  whipping  us.  If  we  were 
fewer  in  numbers  than  you,  I  think  that  you  could  whip  us ; 
if  we  were  equal  it  would  likely  be  a  drawn  battle ;  but  being 
inferior  in  numbers,  you  will  make  nothing  by  attempting  to 
master  us. 

WHAT  BXPUBLIOANS  MUST  DO. 

I  say  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
Slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  because  Uie  Constitution 
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forbids  it,  and  the  general  welfare  does  not  require  ns  to  do 
so.  We  must  not  withhold  an  efficient  fugitive  slave  law, 
because  the  Constitution  requires  us,  as  I  understand  it,  not 
to  withhold  such  a  law,  but  we  must  prevent  the  outspreading 
of  the  institution,  because  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the 
general  welfare  requires  us  to  extend  it.  We  must  prevent 
the  reviyal  of  the  African  slave-trade  and  the  enacting  by 
Congress  of  a  Territorial  slave-code.  We  must  prevent  each 
of  these  things  being  done  by  either  Congresses  or  Courts. 
Thb  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  rightful 

MASTERS   OF  BOTH   CONGRESSES  AND    CoURTS  [applause],    nut 

to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who 
perv^ert  that  Constitution.     [Applause.] 

After  expressing  an  earnest  desire  "  that  all  the  elements 
of  the  Opposition  should  unite  in  the  next  Presidential 
election  and  in  all  future  time,''  on  aright  and  just  basis; 
and  afler  saying,  *'  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  slave 
States  that  are  altogether  good  enough  for  me  to  be  either 
President  or  Yice  President,  provided  they  will  profess 
sympathy  with  our  purpose  in  the  election,  and  will  place 
themselves  upon  such  ground  that  our  men,  upon  principle,  can 
vote  for  them,"  Mr.  Lincoln  brought  his  remarks  to  a  close. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  yielded  to  the  calls  which 
came  to  him  from  the  East  for  his  presence  and  aid  in  the. 
exciting  political  canvasses  there  going  on.  He  spoke  at 
various  places  in  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Khode 
Island,  and  also  in  New  York  city,  to  very  large  audiences, 
and  was  everywhere  warmly  welcomed.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  speeches  of  his  life,  was  that  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1860. 
A  crowded  audience  was  present,  which  received  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  enthusiastic  demonstrations.  William  Cullen  r*ryant 
presided,  and  introduced  the  speaker  in  terms  of  high  compli- 
ment to  the  West,  and  to  the  "  eminent  citizen  "  of  that  sec- 
tion, whose  political  labors  in  1856  and  '58  were  Appropriately 
eulogized. 

THE  COOPER  IKSTITUTE  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  address  his  auditors  in  an 
extended  and  closely -reasoned  argument,  proving  in  the  most 
oonTincing  manner,  that  the  Republican  party  stands  where 
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"the  Fathers"  Btood  on  the  slavery  question,  and  eloqaentlj 
enforcing  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  his 
Columbus  speech,  of  the  previous  autumn,  namely :  "  Our 
fathers,  when  they  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live, 
understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we 
do  now."  The  argument  and  its  illustrations  were  masterly  ; 
the  logic  unanswerable.  A  few  paragraphs  of  his  concluding 
remarks  are  all   that  can  be  given   here : 

WHAT  WILL  SATISFY  THE    SOUTHERN    DEMOCRACY  ? 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  is  exceedingly  desira- 
ble that  all  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace, 
and  in  harmony  one  with  another.  Let  us  Republicans  do 
our  part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though  much  provoked,  let  us  do 
nothing  through  passion  and  ill  temper.  Even  though  the 
Southern  people  will  not  so  much  as  li.sten  to  us,  let  us  calmly 
consider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them,  if,  in  our  deliberate 
view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can.  Judging  by  all  they  say 
and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature  of  their  controversy 
with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally 
surrendered  to  them?  We  know  they  will  not.  In  all  their 
present  complaints  against  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  men- 
tioned. Invasions  and  insurrections  are  the  rage  now.  "Will 
if  satisfy  them  if,  in  the  future,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
•invasions  and  insurrections?  We  know  it  will  not.  We  so 
know,  because  we  know  we  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
invasions  and  insurrections ;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does 
not  exempt  us  from  the  charge  and  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs.  What  will  satisfy  them  ?  Simply  this  : 
We  must  not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must,  somehow,  con- 
vince them  that  we  do  let  them  alone.  This,  we  know  by 
experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We  have  been  so  trying  to  con- 
vince them,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  organization,  but 
with  no  success.  In  all  our  platforms  and  speeches,  we  have 
constantly  protested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone;  but  this 
has  had  no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing  to 
convince  them  is  the  fact,  that  they  have  never  detected  a  man 
of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing, 
what  will  convince  them  ?  This,  and  this  only :  cease  to  call 
slavery  wrong,  and  join  them  in  calling  it  right.  All  this  must 
be  done  thoroughly — done  in  ads  as  well  as  in  words,  *    *    * 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  lef  us  stand  by  our 
duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively.     Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of 
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those  sophistical  contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industri- 
ously plied  and  belabored — contrivances  such  as  groping  for 
some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as 
the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living  man  nor 
a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy  of  "  don't  care  "  on  a  question 
about  which  all  true  men  do  care — such  as  Union  appeals, 
beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing 
the  Divine  rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous 
-to  repentance — such  as  invocations  of  Washington,  imploring 
men  to  unsay  what  Washington  said,  and  undo  what  Washing- 
ton did.  Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false 
accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of 
destruction  to  the  Government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves. 
Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might ;  and  in  that  faith, 
let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty,  as  we  understand  it. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  great  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of 
which  there  is  any  complete  report.  It  forms  a  brilliant  close 
to  this  period  of  his  life,  and  a  fitting  prelude  to  that  on  which 
he  is  believed  to  be  about  to  enter. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  New  York  that  the  following  inci- 
dent occurred,  as  related  by  a  teacher  in  the  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry,  in  that  city  : 

Our  Sunday-school  in  the  Five  Points  was  assembled,  one 
Sabbath  morning,  a  few  months  since,  when  I  noticed  a  tall,~ 
and  remarkable-looking  man  enter  the  room  and  take  a  seat 
among  us.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention  to  our  exercises, 
and  his  countenance  manifested  such  genuine  interest,  that  I 
approached  him  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  willing  to  say 
something  to  the  children.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with 
evident  pleasure,  and  coming  forward  began  a  simple  address, 
which  at  once  fascinated  every  little  hearer,  and  hushed  the 
room  into  silence.  His  language  was  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
his  tones  musical  with  intensest  feeling.  The  little  faces 
around  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he  uttered  sentences 
of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke 
cheerful  words  of  promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to 
close  his  remarks,  but  the  imperative  shout  of  **  Go  on  !  "  "  Oh, 
do  go  on  !  "  would  compel  him  to  resume.  As  I  looked  upon 
the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his 
powerful  head  and  determined  features,  n(tW  touched  into  soft- 
ness by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an  irrepressible 
curiosity  to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  when  he  was 
quietly  leaving  the  room,  I  begged  to  know  his  name.  He 
oonrteously  replied,  "  It  is  Abra'm  Lincoln,  from  Illinois !  " 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

MB.   LINCOLN'S  NOMINATION  FOB  THE  PRESIDENCY. — 
CONCLUSION. 

The  Republican  National  ConTention  at  Chicago. — The  Charleston  Ex- 
plosion.— "Constitutional  Union"  Nominations. — Distingnisfaed  Can- 
didates among  the  Repnblicans. — ^Tbe  Platform. — ^The  Batlotings. — 
Mr.  Lincoln  Nominated.  —  Unpalralleled  Enthusiasm. — The  Ticket 
Completed  with  the  name  of  Senator  Hamlin. — Its  Reoeption  by  the 
Coontrj. — Mr.  Lincoln's  Letter  of  Acceptance. 

The  doings ^f  the  Republican  National  Convention,  which 
met  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May,  I860,  are  too  fresh  in 
public  recollection  to  be  recapitulated  or  dwelt  upon  here. 
At  the  date  of  its  assembling,  the  great  quadrennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  had  been  held  at  Charleston,  and, 
af^er  nearly  two  weeks'  session,  had  adjourned  without  any 
agreement  upon  either  platform  or  candidates.  Douglas,  with 
his  Freeport  record,  which  had  become  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  temporary  purpose,  had  proved  an  irrecon- 
cilably disturbing  element  in  that  convention.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Douglas  by  a  united  Democracy  had  been  demonstrated 
to  be  impossible,  and  the  only  alternative  of  his  withdrawal 
or  an  incurable  disruption  was  presented.  Subsequently,  a 
''Constitutional  Union"  Convention  had  assembled  at  Balti- 
more and  nominated  a  Presidential  ticket,  with  no  other 
definitely  avowed  object  than  that  professed  in  common  by  all 
citizens,  everywhere,  of  supporting  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  toward  Chicago,  as  the 
point  at  which  the  problem  of  the  next  Presidency  was  to  be 
definitely  solved. 

Before  the  Republican  National  Convention  met,  the  nameB 
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of  many  distingnisbed  statesmen  had  been  proposed  for  the 
first  place  on  the  Presidential  ticket,  and  their  merits  and 
availability  had  been  extensively  discnssed.  In  this  prelimi- 
nary canvassing  there  had  been  no  bitterness  or  unseemly 
personalities.  There  was  a  general  indication  of  harmony  in 
ultimate  action,  and  of  unbroken  union  upon  whatever  ticket 
should  be  selected. 

The  first  day  of  the  convention  was  spent  in  organizing,  and 
on  the  second  day  the  committee,  selected  for  that  purpose, 
reported  a  platform  of  principles  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  has  been  strongly  approved  by  the  people. 

On  the,p^idng  ef  the  18th,  amid  the  most  intense  though 
subdued  excitemea^  of  the  twelve  thousand  people  inside  of 
the  '^  Wigwam''  in  which  fl»e  oenventioiqpiwa&  held,  and  amid 
the  anxious  solicitude  and  suspense  of  the  still  greater  num- 
bers outside  who  could  not  gain  admisiion,  it  was  voted  to 
proceed  at  once  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  Seven  names  were  formally  presented  in  the 
following  order : 

William  H.  Sjbwabd,  of  Now  York ;  Abraham  Lincoln, 
of  IlliR^;  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey;  Simon 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio; 
EbWabd  Bates,  of  Missouri ;  and  John  McLean,  of  Ohio.    • 

Loud  and  long-continued  applause  greeted  the  first  two  of 
these  names,  in  particular,  between  which  it  was  soon  appa 
rent  that  the  chief  contest  was  to  be. 

On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Seward  received  173  votes,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln 102,  Mr.  Cameron  50,  Mr.  Chase  49,  Mr.  Bates  48,  Mr. 
Dayton  14,  Mr.  McLean  12,  and  there  were  16  votes  scattered 
among  candidates  not  put  in  nomination.  For  a  choice,  233 
votes  were  required. 

On  the  second  ballpt  (Mr.  Cameron's  name  having  been 
withdrawn)  the  vote  for  the  several  candidates  wsq  as  follows : 
Mr.  Seward  184,  Mr.  Lincoln  181,  Mr.  Chase  42,  Mr.  Bates 
35,  Mr.  Dayton  10,  Mr.  McLean  8,  scattering  4. 

The  third  ballot  was  immediately  taken,  and,  when  the  call 
of  the  roll  was  ended,  the  footings  were  as  follows  :  For  Mr. 
Lincoln  231,  Mr.  Seward  180,  Mr.  Chase  24,  Mr.  Bates  22, 
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all  others  7.  Immediately,  before  the  result  was  announced, 
foar  Ohio  delegates  changed  their  votes  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  giving 
him  a  majoritj. 

The  scene   which   followed  —  the   wild   manifestations   of 
approval  and  delight,  within  and  withoot  the  hall,  prolonged 
nnintermptedlj  for  twenty  minutes,  and  lUiW— i  •iwn  nnd 
again  for  a  half-hour  longer — 
before  was  there  a  popular  ass 
stirred  with  a  contagious  and  { 
nomination  was  made  unanimo' 
New  York,  who  had  presented 
speedily,  on  the  wings  of  lig 
event  was  spread  to  all  #arts  of 
like  heartiness  and^nmlimity. 
the  nomination,  on  the  second 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,*^  Vice-Pi 

These  demonstrations  at  Chic 
of  th^  common  sentiments  m 
party,  and  of  thousands  among 
in  its  ranks,  in  the  country  at 
present,  the  wisdom  of  the  no 
for  the  highest  place  in  the  A 
.more  and  more  confirmed.     As 
sympathy  with  the  masses,  he 
of  the  sincere  friends  of  free  la 
tions.     As  a  man  of  sterling  in 
esty,  he  is  felt  to  be  a  suitable  a 
Government  in  its  present  day 

passing  ability,  and  of  sound  p.  ..  .^«.  v<uaa«b*  «iri 

best  standards  in  our  political  history,  his  election  has  given 
to  the  country  an  administration  creditable  to  our  Bepubli- 
can  polity,  and  it  will  result  in  the  complete  removal  of  the 
great  disquieting  element  in  our  National  affairs,  which  has 
caused  a  gigantic  civil  war. 

The  brief  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  is  subjoined : 
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Sprinotield,  III.,  May  23, 1860. 
Iloic.  Gxo.  ASHM UN, 

President  of  the  Republican  Natixmal  Convention : 
Sia: — I  accept  the  Domination  tendered  me  by  the  conven- 
tion over  which  you  presided,  and  of  which  I  am  formally 
apprised  in  the  letter  of  yourself  and  others,  acting  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  convention  for  that  purpose. 

The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments,  which  accom- 
panies your  letter,  meets  my  approval ;  and  it  shall  be  my 
eare  not  to  violate,  nor  disregard  it,  in  any  part. 

Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were  repre- 
sented in  the  convention ;  to  the  rights  of  all  the  States,  and 
Territories,  and  the  people  of  the  nation ;  to  the  inviolability 
of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  perpetual  union,  harmony  and 
proeperity  of  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  co-operate  for  the  prac- 
tical success  of  the  principles  declared  by  the  convention. 
Tour  obliged  friend  and  fellow-rcitizen, 

Abeulham  Lincoln. 

The  popular  favor  with  which  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  first  received  was  strengthened  by  the  spirited  canvass 
which  followed.  The  electoral  votes  of  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Con- 
neoticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California  and  Oregon, 
seventeen  States,  were  cast  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  The 
votes  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  eleven  States,  were  oast  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane. 
The  votes  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  cast^  for 
Bell  and  Everett.  The  electoral  vote  of  Missouri  was  given 
fox  Douglas  and  Johnson.  The  vote  of  New  Jersey  was 
divided^  four  being  given  for  Lincoln  and  three  for  Douglas. 

The  aggregate  electoral  vote  for  each  Presidential  candidate, 
as  found  by  the  official  canvass  in  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1861,  was 
as  follows :  For  Abraham  Lincoln,  180  \  for  John  C.  Breck- 
iiiridge,  72 ;  for  John  Bell,  39 ;  and  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
17 
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12.  The  Vice  President,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  then  officially 
declared  Mr.  Lincoln  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861. 

The  aggregate  popular  vote  for  each  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didates, at  this  election,  was  as  follows:  For  Mr.  Lincoln, 
1,866,452 ;  for  Mr.  Douglas,  1,375,157 ;  for  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
847,953;  and  for  Mr.  Bell,  590,631.  The  last  speech  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  urged  upon  his  friends  an 
earnest  support  of  the  administration  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  as  in  his  speech  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  during  the  preced- 
ing canvass,  he  had  declared  in  favor  of  coercion  as  the  remedy 
for  secession.  Mr.  Bell  went  over  to  the  secession  cause, 
co-operating  with  Mr.  Breckinridge,  now  a  General  in  the 
Rebel  army.  The  total  vote  for  the  two  loyal  candidates  was 
3,241,609. 

On  the  morning  of  February  11th,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his 
family,  left  Springfield  for  Washington.  A  large  concourse  of 
citizens  had  assembled'  at  the  depot,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
departure,  whom,  with  deep  emotion,  he  addressed  as  follows : 

My  Fribnds  :  No  one,  not  in  my  position,  can  appreciate 
the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people'  I  owe  all  that 
I  am.  Here  I  have  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
here  my  children  were  born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried. 
I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  A  duty  devolves 
upon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  which  has 
devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington. 
He  never  could  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine 
Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I 
can  -not  succeed  without  the  same  Divine  aid  which  sustained 
him ;  and  in  the  same  Almighty  being  I  place  my  reliance  for 
support,  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may 
receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  can  not  succeed* 
but  with  which  success  is  certain.  Again,  I  bid  you  all  an 
affectionate  farewell. 

The  first  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  journey  was  that 

'  delivered  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 

addressed  to  a  multitude  of  people  assembled  to  welcome  him. 

As  containing  the  earliest  direct  intimation  of  his  views  on  the 

all-engrossing  topic  of  the  time,  it  is  appropriately  given  here  : 
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Felloe  Citizen^  of  the  State  of  Indiana  :  I  am  here 
to  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for 
the  very  generous  support  given  by  your  State  to  that  political 
cause,  which,  I  think,  is  the  true  and  just  cause  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  whole  world.v*  Solomon  says,  "  there  is  a  time 
to  keep  silence ; "  and  when  men  wrangle  by  the  mouth,  with 
no  certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  thing  while  using  the 
same  words,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would  keep  silence. 

The  words  "  coercion  "  and  ^^  invasion"  are  much  used  in  these 
days,  and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make 
sure,  if  we  can,  that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
those  who  use  them.  Let  us  get  the  exact  definitions  of  these 
words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from  the  men  themselves,  who 
certainly  deprecate  the  things  they  would  represent  by  the  use 
of  the  words. 

What,  then,  is  coercion?  What  is  invasion?  Would  the 
inarching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina,  without  the  consent 
of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  intent  toward  them,  be  inva- 
sion? I  certainly  think  it  would,  and  it  would  be  coercion  also, 
if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the 
United  States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts  and 
other  property,  and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations, 
or  even  withhold  the  mails  from  places  where  they  were  habit- 
ually violated,  would  any  or  all  of  these  things  be  invasion  or 
'^ercion?  Do  our  professed  lovers  of  the  Union,  who  spite- 
ftilly  resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  invasion,  under- 
stand that  such  things  as  these,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a  State  ?  If  so,  their 
idea  of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  great  affection 
would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little 
pills  of  the  homeopathist  would  be  much  too  large  for  it  to 
swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union,  as  a  family  relation,  would 
seem  to  be  no  re^lar  marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  "free-love  ** 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  on  passional  attraction. 

By  the  way,  in  what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a 
State  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the 
Union  by  the  Constitution,  for  that  is  a  bond  we  all  recognize. 
That  position,  however,  a  State  can  not  carry  out  of  the  Union 
with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary  right  of  a  State  to 
rule  all  which  is  less  than  itself,  and  to  rum  all  which  is  larger 
than  itself  If  a  State  and  a  County,  in  a  given  case,  should  be 
equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what,' as  a  matter  of  princ^%|» 
pie,  is  the  State  better  than  the  County ?  Would  an  cxchapfr^ 
of  name  be  an  exchange  of  rights  ?  Upon  what  pnbciple, 
upon  what  rightful  principle,  may  a  State,  being  no  more  than 
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one-fiftietli  part  of  the  urntion  in  soil  and  popolatioii,  break  up 
the  nation,  and  then  coerce  a  proportionably  large  snbdivifiioD 
of  itself  in  the  most  arbitrary  way  ?  What  mysterious  right 
to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country  with  its 
people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State  ?  Fellow  citizens,  I  am  not 
asserting  anything.  I  am  merely  asking  questions  for  yoo 
to  consider.     And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell.     - 

Enthusiastic  greetings  awaited  the  President  elect  all  along 
his  route,  the  people  hailing  the  approach  of  the  day  which 
was  to  witness,  under  his  auspices^  the  beginning  of  a  new  regime 
for  the  nation. 


I>i^IlT   II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OoMmenoement  of  President  Lincoln's  Administration. — ^Retrospect 
and  Summary  of  Public  ETents. — Fort  Sumter. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Linooln  took  the  oath 
o£  offioe,  as  President  of  the  United  States.  The  administra- 
tion of  James  Bnohanan,  and  eight  years  of  intensely  southern 
away  in  all  branches  of  the  National  Goyernment,  were  now  at 
an  end.  During  the  four  months  that  had  intervened  since  the 
people  decreed  this  change  not  a  moment  had  been  lost  by  the 
leaders  in  the  now  dearly  developed  scheme  of  revolt,  in 
making  energetic  preparation  for  its  consummation.  So  well 
bud  they  succeeded'hy  the  aid  of  bold  treason  or  of  inert 
complicity  at  the  national  capital,  that  they  imagined  they  had 
assured  the  fall  attainment  of  their  object,  almost  without  the 
bazard  of  a  single  campaign.  While  professing,  however,  to 
believe  in  a  fancied  right  of  peaceable  secession,  and  proclaim- 
ing their  desire  to  be  lefl  unmolested  in  the  execution  of  their 
revolutionary  purposes,  the  chief  conspirators  well  knew  that 
this  immunity  could  only  be  gained  by  such  use  of  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  outgoing  administration  that  the  crisis  should 
already  be  over,  or  resistance  to  their  treason  be  rendered  inef- 
fectual, when  the  new  administration  should  begin.  They 
industriously  collected  the  materials  of  war,  yet  spared  no 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  which  should  insure 
either  peaceful  submission  to  their  will  or  a  sure  vantage  ground 
for  an  appeal  to  arms. 

While  yet  the  question  of  passing  a  secession  ordinance  was 
pending  in  South  Carolina,  President  Buchanan,  in  his  annual 
Biessage,  after  having  urged  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  pro- 
197 
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posed  action,  distinctly  notified  the  complotters  that  lie  was 
equally  without  constitutional  power  to  oppose  their  carrying 
out  that  purpose.  When  appealed  to  by  the  veteran  head  of 
the  army,  at  a  still  earlier  day,  to  take  firm  military  possession 
of  the  United  States  forts  on  the  southern  coast,  the  same  pub- 
lic functionary  could  find  no  means  of  adopting  this  prudent 
precaution.  Consequently,  the  rebellious  South  Carolina  lead- 
ers carried  through  their  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1860.  Fort  Moultrie,  by  an  overt  act  of  treason, 
was  seized  on  the  28th,  and  the  Palmetto  flag  was  raised  over  Gov- 
ernment property  in  Charleston.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1861, 
without  even  the  pretext  of  a  secession  ordinance,  or  any  form 
of  authority  from  his  own  State,  Gov.  Brown,  of  Georgia, 
seized  Forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson,  at  Savannah ;  and  this  exam- 
ple was  followed  next  day,  in  Alabama,  by  the  occupation  of 
Fort  Morgan,  at  Mobile. 

The  patient  submission  with  which  all  these  acta  were  wit- 
nessed by  the  Executive,  nay,  the  meekness  with  which  he  had 
himself  invited  them,  and  the  ready  assistance  rendered  to 
these  efforts  of  treason  by  some  of  the  highest  officers  imme- 
diately about  him,  were  followed  by  the  natural  results.  On 
the  9th  of  January,  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  tardily  dis- 
patched with  a  small  re-enforcement  for  Fort  Sumter,  now  held 
by  a  totally  inadequate  garrison,  was  fired  into  from  rebel  bat- 
teries erected  on  Morris'  Island,  and  from  Fort  Moultrie.  On 
the  same  day,  the  conspirators  in  Mississippi,  now,  as  in  the 
times  of  repudiation,  under  the  lead  of  Jefferson  Davis,  fol- 
lowed their  co-laborers  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  pretense  of 
secession.  Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia  were  speedily  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  process  of  rebel  manipulation.  Louisiana, 
on  the  28th  of  January,  and  Texas  on  the  1st  of  February, 
were  proclaimed  as  having  dissolved  their  connecdon  with  the 
Union.  Meanwhile,  the  delegates  of  these  States  successively 
withdrew  from  Congress. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  had  resigned  the  position  he  had  so  zealously  per- 
verted to  the  aid  of  the  great  conspiraicy,  and  departed  to  the 
more  immediate  scene  of  action,  that  be  might  hasten  the  con- 
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Bunnuiiioii,  for  a  time  delayed,  and  so  earnestlj  fesisied  in 
Greorgia  as  seemingly  to  involve  the  result  in  doubt.  The  ven- 
erable Secretary  of  State,  Lewis  Cass,  surrendered  his  place 
four  days  later,  in  disgust  at  the  hopelessness  of  his  efforts  to 
rouse  President  Buchanan  to  some  effective  resistance  to  the 
destructive  blows  aimed  at  the  national  life.  John  B.  Floyd 
soon  after  (Dec.  29)  retired  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War,  which  he  had  used  to  disarm  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
country,  and  to  fill  the  rebellious  States  with  cannon  and  mus- 
kets, which  they  were  not  slow  to  appropriate  to  the  uses  of 
rebellion.  Jacob  Thompson,  without  resigning,  absented  him- 
self on  a  tour  in  the  South,  throwing  all  the  weight  of  his 
influence  as  a  cabinet  officer  in  favor  of  rebellion  in  his  native 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Bold  peculation  was  meanwhile  left 
to  do  its  work  in  his  department,  in  aid  of  the  treasonable 
labors  of  high  officials  in  crippling  the  Government,  and  in  ren- 
dering the  new  administration  as  powerless  as  possible  to  meet 
the  approaching  crisis.  The  Secretary  of  tho  Navy  had  noto- 
riously dispersed  our  war  vessels  to  distant  seas,  so  that  months 
must  pass  before  the  incoming  administration  could  bring  an 
effective  naval  force  to  bear  on  the  rebellion. 

Delegates  from  the  seven  States  in  which  this  spreading 
insurrection  had  become  predominant  assembled  at  Montgom- 
ery, in  Alabama,  on  the  6th  of  February,  organized  their 
**  Confederacy "  under  a  temporary  constitution,,  and,  on  the 
9th,  selected  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  their  President,  with  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  as  Vice  President.  The  latter  had  been 
chosen  as  a  representative  of  the  more  conservative  sentiment, 
having  strenuously  resisted  secession,  as  an  utterly  needless 
rebellion  against  '*  the  best  government  upon  earth,"  and  his 
acceptance  was  a  token  of  the  general  acquiescence  of  all 
political  leaders  of  the  States  concerned  in  the  rebellion  now 
organized.  Around  this  nucleus  of  seven  States,  thus  com- 
pletely in  revolt,  it  was  expected  by  the  conspirators  that 
every  State  in  which  slavery  existed  would  soon  be  gathered, 
by  a  common  interest,  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  crime.  The 
leaven  of  rebellion  was  industriously  diffused  through  every 
other  slaveholding   State,  and  in  several,  movements  were 
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whmij  ia  progfess,  wliioli  afterward  oniminated  in 
ordinanees. 

While  tJiifl  coniederacj  of  eeven  States  was  fomtng,  a  coa- 
Tention,  compoeed  of  delegates  ftom.  nost  of  the  free  Stateis 
and  from  all  the  border  slave  States,  was  in  session  at  Wamk- 
ington,  aiming  to  bring  about,  by  compromise,  a  peaceable  solu- 
tion of  the  pending  straggle.     On  the  part  of  leading  lojal 
men  this  eonferenee  was  conducted  in  good  faith,  in  a  ooncilis- 
tory  spirit,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  avert  any  more  seri- 
ous collision  than  had  already  ooeurred.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  manifest  that  at  least  tiie  delegates  from  Virginia,  with 
John  Tyler  at  their  head,  were  aiming  only  to  use  this  means 
to  widen  the  gulf  already  existing,  and  to  overcome  the  deeided 
Union  majority  still  existing  in  all  the  border  shive  States. 
While  a  series  of  propositions,  therefore,  looking  to  peace  on 
the  basis  of  a  preserved  Union,  were  agreed  to  by  a  minority 
of  the  Convention  (which  adjourned  on  the  1st  of  March),  no 
practical  result  appeared  in  the  rebellious  districts,  unless  of 
an  adverse  character.     This  action  did  serve,  however,  to  pro- 
claim to  all  the  world  the  anxiety  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States  to  avert,  by  any  possible  concessions,  the  full  initiation 
of  civil  war.     On  the  11th  of  February,  likewise,  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously  passed  a  resolution, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Corwin,  of  Ohio  (soon  after  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate),  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  forever  prohibiting  any  legislation  by 
Congress  interfering  with  slavery  in  any  State  of  the  Union—* 
a  measure  that  fully  set  aside  one  of  the  chief  pretended  occa- 
sions for  revolt.     Going  still  further,  in  the  way  of  concession, 
and  in  fact  surrendering  the  long  controversy  about  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  were  the  resolutions  known  as  the  Crittenden 
Compromise,  and  which  certain  Southera  Senators  deliberately 
defeated,  in  their  own  house,  by  withholding  their  votes. 

The  temper  and  purpose  of  the  secession  leaders  were  thns 
distinctly  manifested.  They  would  have  no  compromise.  On 
their  own  terms,  of  final  separation  alone,  would  they  listen  to 
terms  of  peace.  Many  of  them  manifestly  desired  war,  and 
exulted  in  the  hope  of  such  revenge  upon  their  Northern  oppo- 
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neata  n  war  only  ooqM  hnmg }  wliile  all  iBsiated  on  yielding 
nothing,  except  on  the  condition  of  substantially  gaining  every- 
ihing  they  aimed  at,  by  a  full  recognition  of  a  separate  and 
independent  Confederacy  comprising  all  the  slaveholding  States. 
For  to  this  end,  though  less  than  half  the  number  of  those 
States  had  already  been  carried  by  the  revolutionists,  they  were 
xealously  laboring,  and  of  the  final  issue  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained, when  once  the  Montgomery  organization  was  counte- 
nanced as  a  legitimate  goyemment. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  mention,  yet  impartial  history  can  not 
omit  the  fact,  that  hopes  of  peaceable  submission  to  secession 
were  seemingly  encouraged  in  Southern  minds  by  newspapers 
and  orators  in  the  North,  at  this  period,  and  that  a  number  of 
political  leaders,  with  scarcely  any  apparent  popular  support,  it 
is  true,  earnestly  advocated  what  they  termed  the  policy  of 
peaceable  separation.  To  this  day,  perhaps,  it  may  be  doubt- 
fnl  to  many  minds  whether,  had  not  a  spirit  of  unbounded 
insolence  and  a  haughty  defiance,  that  spurned  even  the  slight- 
est concession,  been  manifested  by  the  secession  leaders,  this 
complacent  policy — more  fatal  than  any  former  compromise — 
might  not  have  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  popular  mind. 

So  much  had  been  brought  to  final  accomplishment  by  the 
eonspirators  during  the  closing  months  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration.  Such  was  the  spirit  manifested  by  them  to 
repel  conciliation  In  every  form,  to  maintain  peace  solely  on 
oondition  of  the  complete  submission  of  the  loyal  States  to 
every  essential  demand  of  secessionism.  And  such,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  amicable  disposition  of  loyal  men  every- 
where, and  their  earnest  wish  to  avoid  a  collision  of  arms,  if 
any  other  solution  were  possible  short  of  absolute  degradation 
and  ruin  to  the  nation.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  assuming  power  as 
head  of  the  "Confederacy,"  at  Montgomery,  February  18, 
stated  the  sole  conditions  of  peace  in  the  ifollowing  unmistake- 
able  language : 

If  a  just  perception  of  mutual  interest  shall  permit  us 
peaceably  to  pursue  our  aeparafe  political  career,  my  most  earn- 
est desire  will  have  been  fulfilled.  But  if  tki$  be  denied  ms, 
and  the  integrity  of  our  territory  and  jurisdiction  be  assailed, 
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it  will  but  remain  for  ns  with  firm  resolve  to  appeal  to  arms^  and 

inyoke  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  a  just  cause. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  recommendation  that 
a  Confederate  army  be  organized  and  put  in  training  for  the 
emergency  j  "a  well  instructed,  disciplined  army,  more  numer- 
ous than  would  usually  be  required,  on  a  peace  establishment,'* 
being  distinctly  indicated  as  essential  to  his  plans. 

While  it  is  thus  clear  that  he  and  all  his  coadjutors  were  de- 
termined on  war  from  the  outset,  and  at  all  hazards,  unless  dis- 
union were  recognized  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Government  over  the  rebellious  districts  were 
abandoned  without  a  struggle,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  not  a 
single  grievance  complained  of  could  have  failed  of  redress, 
under  our  popular  institutions,  by  peaceable  methods.  While 
deluding  their  adherents  with  smooth  words,  they  deliberately 
chose  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  scorned  a  peaceable  solution,  which 
was  equally  at  their  disposal,  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws. 

Some  acts  of  vigor  and  patriotic  fidelity,  during  the  closing 
days  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  honor  of  those  cabinet  ministers,  to  whom  alone 
the  country  was  indebted  for  these  redeeming  deeds.  Dix, 
Stanton  and  Holt  had  preserved  a  remainder  of  popular  respect 
for  a  Government  that  all  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  rejoiced  to 
See  transferred  to  the  hands  of  a  new  executive,  untried  though 
he  was,  and  terrible  as  was  the  task  devolving  upon  him. 

Despite  all  the  threats,  constantly  repeated  for  months  past, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  never  be  permitted  to  occupy  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  desperate  as  had  been  the  plottings  for 
his  assassination,  he  appeared  at  the  east  front  of  the  capitol 
and  received,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  oath  from  Chief  Justice 
Taney.  During  the  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the  election, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  carefully  studied  the  situation,  closely  watch- 
ing the  course  of  events.  His  inaugural  address  shows  the 
results  of  his  observation,  and  of  the  application  of  his  sterling 
good  sense  and  comprehensive  practical  judgment  to  the  mastery 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  him  as  head  of  the  nation.    He 
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dearly  understood  haw  eyerything  depended,  bo  &r  as  his 
administration  was  concerned,  on  a  true  insight  into  the  yery 
lieart  of  the  question,  and  on  the  initiation,  at  the  yery  outset, 
of  an  appropriate  policy  in  dealing  with  the  rebellion.  The 
^reat  insurrection  is  the  uppermost  thought — almost  the  ezclu- 
Bive  theme — of  his  inaugural  address.  That  ^  this  was  the 
-wisest  utterance  of  the  time,  manifesting  a  rare  foresight,  as 
-well  as  a  remarkable  skill  in  briefly  presenting  the  true  ques- 
tions at  issue,  in  their  proper  bearings,  with  a  calm,  candid 
appeal  to  the  nation,  in  all  its  parts,  in  behalf  of  law,  order 
and  peace,  will  more  and  more  clearly  appear  in  the  light  of 
after  events.  Whoever  would  acquaint  himself  with  the 
inmost  traits  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  as  a  public  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  discover,  in  honest  and  plain  words,  a 
statement  in  advance  of  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
liis  administration  has  been  guided,  let  him  carefully  study 
this  paper,  every  sentence  of  which  is  full  of  meaning : 

MB.  Lincoln's  inauqural  address. 

Fellow-Citizens  op  the  United  States  :  In  compliance 
with  a  cu8tom*as  old  as  the  Government  itself,  I  appear  before 
you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to'  take,  in  your  presence,  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
taken  by  the  President  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of 
his  office. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  at  present,  for  me  to  discuss 
those  matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no  special 
anxiety  or  excitement.  Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  that,  by  the  accession  of  a 
Republican  Administration,  their  property  and  their  peace  and 
personal  security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  never  been 
any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most 
ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed,  and 
been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the 
published  speechea  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but 
quote  from  one  of^hose  speeches,  when  I  declare  that  *^  I  have 
no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists."  I  believe  I  have 
no  lawful  right  to  do  so ;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me,  did  so  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  I  had  made  this,  and  made  many  similar  decla- 
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rations,  tfnd  bad  nerer  recanted  them.  And,  more  tlian  tius, 
they  placed  in  ike  platform,  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to 
tHemselves  and  to  me,  tbe  dear  and  emphatic  reaolution  whicli 
I  now  read : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and 
control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  ofwn  judg- 
ment exclusiyely,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which 
the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend; 
and  we  denounce  the  lawless  inyasion,  by  armed  force,  of  the 
soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments^  and  in  doing  so  I  only 
press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusiye  evidence  of 
which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace,  and 
security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  anywise  endangered  by  the 
now  incoming  administration. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given 
to  all  the  States  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause, 
as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of  ftigi- 
tives  from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly 
written  in  the  Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  provisions : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioiied  that  this  provision  was  intended  by 
those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive 
slaves  ;  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law. 

All  members  of  Congress  swear  their  support  to  the  whole 
Constitution — to  this  provision  as  well  as  any  other.  To  the 
proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  clause  "  shall  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unani- 
mous. Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  temper, 
could  they  not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  fr/tme  and  pass  a 
law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  unanimous  Oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  wfether  this  clause 
should  bo  enforced  by  National  or  by  State  authority ;  but 
surely  that  difference  is  not  a  very  material  one.  If  the  slave 
is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be  of  but  little  consequence  to  him 
or  to  others  by  which  authority  it  is  done ;  and  should  any  one, 
in  any  case,  be  content  that  this  oath  shall  go  unkept  on  a 
merely  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 
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Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the  safe- 
guards of  liberty  known  in  the  civilized  and  humane  jarispru- 
dence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  case, 
surrendered  as  a  slave  ?  And  might  it  not  be  well  at  the  (^me 
time  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforeement  of  that  clause  in  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees  that  '^  the  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservations,  and 
with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any 
hypercritical  rules ;  and  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify 
particular  acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  sug- 
gest that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official  and 
private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts  which 
stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find 
impunity  in  having  them  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  a 
President  under  our  National  Constitution.  During  that  period, 
fifteen  different  and  very  distinguished  citizens  have  in  succes- 
sion administered  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
They  have  conducted  it  through  many  perils,  and  generally  with 
great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  precedent,  I  now 
enter  upon  the  same  task,  for  the  brief  constitutional  term  of 
four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar  difficulties. 

A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  heretofore  only  menaced, 
is  now  formidably  attempted.  I  hold  that  in  the  contemplation 
of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these 
States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  governments.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its 
organic  law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all 
the  express  provisions  of  our  National  Constitution,  and  the 
Union  will  endure  forever,  it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it, 
except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 
Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  government  proper,  but 
an  association  of  States  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  merely,  can 
it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the 
parties  who  made  it  ?  One  party  to  a  contract  mav  violate  it — 
break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully 
rescind  it?  Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find 
the  proposition  that  in  legal  contemplation  the  Union  is  per- 
petiud,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union  itself. 

The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was 
formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It  was 
matured  and  continued  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776.     It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then 
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thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged  that  it  should 
be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation,  in  1778 ; 
and,  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining 
and  establishing  the  Constitution  was  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union.  But  if  the  destruction  of  the  Union  by  one  or  by  a 
part  only  of  the  States  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union  is  less 
than  before,  the  Constitution  having  lost  the  vital  element  of 
perpetuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State,  upon  its  own  mere 
motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and 
ordinances  to  thai  effect,  are  legally  void ;  and  that  acts  of 
violence  within  any  State  or  States  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary,  according 
to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I 
shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon 
me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  shall  be  faithfully  executed  in 
all  the  States.  Doing  this,  which  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple 
duty  on  my  part,  I  shall  perfectly  perform  it,  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisition,  or  in  some  authoritative  manner  direct 
the  contrary. 

I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally 
defend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence,  and 
there  shall  be  none  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  National 
authority. 

The  power  confided  to  me  tciU  he  used  to  kold^  occupy,  and 
posseM  the  proper ty  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government^  and 
collect  the  duties  and  imposts  ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  neces- 
sary for  these  objects  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of 
force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 

Where  hostility  to  the  United  States  shall  be  so  great  and  so 
universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  holding 
the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious 
strangers  among  the  people  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal 
right  may  exist  of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of 
these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so 
nearly  impracticable  withal,  that  I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for 
the  time,  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  Aimished  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that 
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sense  of  perfect  secnrity  whicli  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought 
and  reflection. 

The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current 
events  and  experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to.be 
proper ;  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  Will 
be  exercised  according  to  the  circumstances  actually  existing, 
and  with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  National 
troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympathies  and 
affections. 

That  there  are  persons,  in  one  section  or  another,  who  seek 
to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext 
to  do  it,  1  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  But  if  there  be  such, 
I  need  address  no  word  to  them. 

To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not 
speak,  before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destruction 
of  our  National  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and 
its  hopes?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain  why  we  do  it? 
Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step,  while  any  portion  of  the 
ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence  ?  Will  you,  while  the 
certain  ills  you  fly  to  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly 
from  ?  Will  you  risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ? 
All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union  if  all  constitutional 
rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right, 
plainly  written  in  the  Constitution,  has  been  denied  ?  I  think 
not.  Happily  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  no  party 
can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 

Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly- 
written  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied.  If, 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a 
minority  of  any  clearly -Written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution  j  it  certainly  would,  if 
such  right  were  a  vital  one.     But  such  is  not  our  case. 

All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so 
plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations,  guar- 
antees and  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution,  that  controversies 
never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be 
framed  with  a  provision  specifically  applicable  to  every  question 
which  may  occur  in  practical  administration.  No  foresight  can 
anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  contain, 
express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions.  Shall  fugitives 
from  labor  be  surrendered  by  National  or  by  State  authorities  ? 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Congress  pro- 
tect slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Constitution  does  not 
expressly  pay.  From  questions  of  this  class,  spring  all  our 
constitutional  'controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them  into 
majorities  and  minorities. 
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If  ilie  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must^  or  &e 
Goyernment  must  cease.  There  is  no  alternative  for  continuing 
the  Government  but  acquiescence  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
If  a  minority  in  such  a  case,  will  secede  rather  than  acquiesce, 
they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn,  will  ruin  and  divide  them, 
for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from  them  whenever  a 
majority  refuses  to  be  controUed  by  such  a  minority.  For 
instance,  why  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  year  or 
two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the 
present  Union  now  claim  to  secede  from  it  ?  All  who  cherish 
disunion  sentiments  are  now  being  educated  to  the  exact  temper 
of  doing  this.  Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests 
among  the  States  to  compose  a  new  Union  as  to  produce  har- 
mony only,  and  prevent  renewed  secession  ?  Plainly,  the  central 
idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitutional  check  and 
limitation,  and  always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes 
of  popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign 
of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects  it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to 
anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impossible ;  the  rule  of 
a  majority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
So  that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  despotism,  ' 
in  some  form,  is  all  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some  that  constitu- 
tional questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  nor 
do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in  any  case  upon 
the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are 
also  entitled  to  a  very  high  respect  and  consideration  in  all 
parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the  Government;  and 
while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decision  may  be  erro- 
neous in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect  following  it,  being 
limited  to  tliat  particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
overruled  and  never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can 
better  be  borne  than  could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  the  Same  time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if 
the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  the  vital  questions  affecting 
the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made,  as  in  ordinarv 
litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will 
have  ceased  to  be  their  own  masters,  unless  having  to  that 
extent  practically  resigned  their  Government  into  the  hands  of 
that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  Court  or  the 
Judges.  It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink,  to 
decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them  ;  and  it  is  no  fault 
of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their  decisions  to  political  pur- 
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poses.  One  section  of  our  country  belieyes  slaverj  is  riglit  and 
ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong  and 
ongbt  not  to  be  extended  ;  and  this  is  the  only  snbetantial  dis- 
pute ;  and  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as 
well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community 
where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imper^tly  supports  the 
law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry 
legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each. 
This,  I  think,  can  not  be  perfectly  cured,  and  it  would 
be  worse  in  both  cases  after  the  separation  of  the  sec- 
tions than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly 
suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived,  without  restriction,  in 
one  section ;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  surren- 
dered, would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  can  not  separate ;  we  can  not  remove 
our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable 
wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divofced,  and 
go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other,  but 
the  difierent  parts  of  our  country  can  not  do  this.  Thev  can 
not  but  remain  face  to  face  ;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or 
hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to 
make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory 
after  separation  than  before  ?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier 
than  friends  can  make  laws  ?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully 
enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  fViends?  Sup- 
pose you  go  to  war,  you  can  not  fight  always ;  and  when,  after 
much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fight- 
ing, the  identical  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again 
upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing 
Government,  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of 
amending,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  over- 
throw it.  I  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  worthy 
and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the  National  Con- 
stitution amended.  While  I  make  no  recommendation  of 
amendment,  I  fally  recognise  the  full  authority  of  the  people 
over  the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes 
prescribed  in  the  instrument  itself,  and  I  should,  under  exists 
ing  circumstances,  favor,  rather  than  oppose,  a  fair  opportunity 
being  afforded  the  people  to  act  upon  it. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  convention  mode  seems 

preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the 

people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take  or 

reject  propositions  originated  by  others  not  especially  chosen 
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for  tbe  purpose,  and  which  might  not  be  precisely  such  a^  tkej 
would  wish  either  to  aooept  or  reftise.  I  understand  that  a  pnK 
posed  amendmeBt  to  the  Constitution  (which  amendment,  kow* 
ever,  I  have  not  seen)  has  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  Uiat 
the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestk 
institutions  of  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  serviee. 
To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from 
my  purpose  not  to  speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be  implied  oonatitu- 
tironal  law,  I  have  bo  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and 
irrevocable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  firom  the  people, 
and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  the  terms  for  the 
separation  of  the  States.  The  people  themselves,  also,  can  do  this 
if  they  choose,  but  the  Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present  government  as 
it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  by  him  to 
his  successor.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  oonfidenoe 
in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people  ?  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal  hope  in  the  world  ?  In  our  present  differences  is  either 
party  witholit  faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty 
Kuler  of  nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your 
side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and 
that  justice  will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great 
tribunal,  the  American  people,  dj  the  frame  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given 
their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief,  and  have 
with  equal  wisdom  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  people  retun 
their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any  extreme 
wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  Government 
in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon 
this  whole  subject  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking 
time. 

If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you,  in  hot  haste,  to 
a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will 
be  frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frus- 
trated by  it. 

Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have  the  old  Consti- 
tution unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your 
own  framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  administration  will  have 
no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  still  no  single  reason  for  pre- 
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eipitete  aetion.  Intelligence,  patriotiBm,  Ghnstianity)  and  a 
finu  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  fgrsaken  this  favored 
land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  al^  our  pres- 
ent difficulties. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in 
mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  Th^^Government 
will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  confiict  without  being  ydurselves  the 
aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy 
the  Government;  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to 
"preserve,  protect,  and  defend  "  it. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  ^ends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Thoi^gh  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 

The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature. 

Both  to  the  large  assemblage  that  listened  to  the  distinct  recital 
of  this  address,  in  tones  which  made  every  word  audible  to  the 
throng,  and  to  loyal  men  everywhere,  as  it  was  brought  to  them  a 
few  minutes  or  hours  later,  by  the  aid  of  telegraph  and  printing 
press,  it  was  a  welcome  message.  The  people  saw  in  it  an  as^ 
surance  that  imbecility,  double-dealing,  or  treachery,  no  longer 
had  sway  in  the  nation ;  that  the  new  President  was  determined  to 
carry  out  the  behests  of  the  people  in  maintaining  the  National 
integrity ;  and  that,  while  thus  faithfully  observing  his  official 
oath,  he  would  use  every  lawful  and  rational  means  to  avert  the 
convulsions  of  domestic  war.  He  distinctly  suggested  the 
holding  of  a  National  Constitutional  Convention,  which  would 
have  power  to  adjust  all  the  questions  properly  at  issue,  even 
including  peaceable  separation  in  a  lawful  manner,  by  a  change 
of  the  organic  law.  He  demonstrated  unanswerably  the  utter 
causelessness  of  war,  and  distinctly  assured  the  conspirators 
that  if  hostilities  were  commenced,  it  must  be  by  them,  and  not 
by  the  Government.  He  laid  down  a  line  of  policy  which,  had 
it  been  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit  on  the  other  side,  would 
inevitably  have  averted  disastrous  years  of  bloodshed  and  all 
their  conaequAoces.     While  tlms  announcing  his  yiews^  .and 
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reaffirming  sentiments  formerly  uttered  by  himself,  ss  well  as 
those  of  the  political  convention  which  nominated  him  for  the 
Presidencj.  he  also  plainly  indicated  that  the  benefits  secnred 
by  the  Constitution  to  any  portion  of  the  people  could  not  be 
claimed  by  them  while  trampling  that  instrument  under  foot. 
He  told  them  plainly  that  the  course  he  thus  marked  out  was 
not  one  to  be  pursued  toward  rebels  who  should  plunge  the 
nation  in  war.  He  gave  them  seasonable  notice  that  no  imma- 
nities  could  be  claimed  under  the  assurances  given  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  inconsistent  with  the  changed  condition  of 
affairs,  should  they  madly  appeal  to  arms. 

The  whole  address  breathes  an  earnest  yearning  for  an  hon- 
orable peace.  It  does  not,  however,  like  the  unfortunate  mes- 
sage of  his  predecessor,  of  the  previous  December,  base  the 
desire  for  peace  on  a  confessed  helplessness  of  the  Governi^ent 
or  an  indisposition  to  exert  its  power  of  self-preservation.  A 
new  political  era  had  begun,  and  true  patriots  breathed  more 
freely. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  President  was  to  purge  the 
Government  of  disloyal  or  doubtful  men  in  responsible  places. 
Long-continued  Democratic  precedent  justified  a  general  change 
of  civil  officers,  from  highest  to  lowest,  on  the  ground  of  politi- 
cal differences  alone.     But  after  the  treasonable  developments 
of  the  previous  months  and  years,  a  thorough  sifting  of  all 
.  the  Departments  became  indispensable,  from  high  considera- 
tions of  duty,  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  and  disloyalty,  rather  than 
of  mere  partisanship.     No  practical  measures  could  be  adopted 
before  this  change  was  at  least  partially  accomplished..   The 
magnitude  of  such  a  work,  to  which  the  President  gave  the 
most  earnest  and  unwearying  attention  for  weeks,' need  not  be 
indicated.     The  patience  with  which  the  "  claims  "  of  different 
candidates  for  place  were  weighed,  and  the  kindness  (tempered 
often  with  a  wholeson^    firmness)   which  characterized  his 
deportment  toward  all,  usually  retained  the   confidence  and 
esteem  of  those  whom  he  felt  compelled  to  disappoint. 

It  was  during  the  days  between  his  arrival  in  Washington 
and  his  inauguration,  that  the  construction  of  his  Cabinet,  per- 
haps substantially  settled  in  his  own  mind  before  he  left  lili- 
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xiois,  was  defioitely  detennined.  The  position  occupied  by  Mr. 
Seward  before  the  coantry,  was  Buch  as  to  leave  no  hesitation 
as  to  the  propriety  of  oflfering  him  the  highest  place  of 
lionor  under  the  Executiye,  as  Secretary  of  State.  This  posi- 
tion was,  at  an  early  day,  placed  at  Mr.  Seward's  disposal.  The 
office  of  Attorney  General  was,  with  like  promptitude,  tendered 
to  Judge  Bates,  of  Missouri,  whose  leading  position  as  a 
Southern  statesman,  with  anti-slavery  tendencies,  of  the  Clay 
Bchool,  had  caused  his  name  to  be  prominently  and  widely  used 
in  connection  with  the  Presidency  before  the  nomination  for 
that  office,  made  at  Chicago.  Governor  Chase,  of  Ohio,  who 
had  recently  been  elected  to  a  second  term  in  the  Senate,  after 
four  years  of  useftd  and  popular  service  in  the  executive  chair 
of  his  State,  perhaps  quite  as  early  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  man  specially  fitted  to  manage  the  finances  of 
the  nation  through  the  troublous  times  that  were  felt  to  be 
approaching.  This  difficult  post  Mr.  Chase  surrendered  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  to  accept.  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 
■elected  as  Secretary  of  War ;  Mr.  Welles,  of  Connecticut,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Mary- 
land, as  Postmaster  General,  were  all  leading  representatives  of 
the  Democratic  element  of  the  party  which  had  triumphed  in 
the  late  election.  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Congress,  and  for  years  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Whig  politicians  of  the  West,  was  tendered  the 
place  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  he  accepted. 

It  deserves  remark  here,  that  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  who 
had  received  a  large  popular  vote  at  the  Presidential  election, 
and  whose  strength  in  the  electoral  college  made  him  the  third 
of  four  Presidential  nominees,  was  at  this  time  in  Washington, 
and  his  appointment  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  as  a  loyal  Border 
State  man,  was  desired  by  many,  especially  in  the  West.  But 
Mr.  Blair,  an  avowed  Anti-Slavery  man,  and  viewed  as  one  of 
the  most  radical  of  Republicans,  was  preferred  to  Mr.  Bell,  a 
zealous  partisan  opponent,  and  one  whose  unreliable  character, 
as  developed  by  his  sudden  defection  to  the  Rebel  cause,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  not  slow  to  perceive. 

Jlezt  to  the  iadiipen^abk  and  primary  duty  of  aeoiiriiig,  in 
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i^  pUoei  under  him,  tanutworth j  men,  in  gympatJi j  witb  LLm^ 
•elf  as  to  the  great  questions  uppermost  in  the  public  mind, 
was  that  of  more  directly  preparing,  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
grapple  with  the  rebellion,  now  fdllj  organized  at  Montgomery, 
and  manifestly  emerging,  with  mad  haste,  into  open  hostilities. 
This  work  involyed  nice  problems  of  foreign  diplomacy,  &b  w^ 
as  prudent  care,  at  once  to  avert  divisions  in  the  loyal  Stat«8 
when  the  sharp  crisis  should  come,  and  to  place  the  anm  oi 
commencing  civil  war  unequivocally  upon  the  secession  leaders^ 
if  it  were  to  begin.  The  utmost  energy  was  also  needed  in  so 
prearranging  affairs  that  means  might  not  be  wanting  when 
battle  should  be  forced  upon  the  nation. 

In  this  view,  much  of  the  seeming  mystery  which  enveloped 
the  six  weeks  preceding  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  disappears 
without  inquiring  into  State  secrets,  if,  at  this  period,  there 
were  such,  over  which  the  curtain  should  still  rest. 

For  several  days  the  inaugural  address  was  quietly  working 
its  way  among  the  people,  giving  heart  to  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  and  startling  the  conspirators  by  its  calm  and 
telling  appeal  to  thinking  men  every-where.  With  the  Rebel 
leaders  it  became  a  study  to  prevent  the  natural  effect  of  thia 
State  paper  upon  those  whom  they  wished  to  follow  them,  not 
only  in  the  eight  Slave  States  which  had,  as  yet,  held  back 
from  the  &tal  step,  but  even  in  those  States  already  in  insur- 
([>^^^o^-  ^^ey  scrupled  at  nothing  in  their  attempts  to  ward 
off  its  influence  and  to  pervert  the  attitude  of  the  Government. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  zealous  and  active  in  completing 
the  direct  preparations  for  war  which  had  been  oommenoed 
many  months  before. 

Equally  busy,  and  for  a  much  longer  period,  had  they  been 
in  poisoning  the  public  mind  of  Europe.  The  diplomatio 
agents  employed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been,  in  large  propor- 
tion, from  the  Slave  States,  and  of  those  from  the  North  some 
were  &r  from  manifesting  a  genuine  fidelity  to  the  GoverDmeni 
that  had  accredited  them.  To  change  these  Foreign  Ministers 
and  Consuls,  and  to  instruct  their  successors,  was  not  the  work 
of  a  day,  nor  did  a  removal  of  these  men  from  office  by  any 
iwoesaarily  inTolve  iheir  ratixeiBAnt  friim  the  vaatage- 
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gnmnd  ihey  Had  gained.  They  had  rather  been  largely  reiB- 
forced  by  numerous  emissaries  sent  abroad  during  the  preeeding 
autamn  and  winter. 

It  was  the  early  care  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administrationi 
through  the  polished  pen  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  through  the  new 
diplomats  sent  abroad,  to  counteract  these  influences.  From 
this  period  commenced  the  gradual  formation  and  concentration 
of  a  ptiblic  sentiment  abroad  favorable  to  the  G-overnment. 
Yet  the  change  was  not  immediately  apparent,  and  the  work 
was  a  slow  and  toilsome  one.  The  aim  to  convince  Foreign 
Nations  that  the  malcontents  were  clearly  and  wholly  in  the 
wrong,  that  the  intentions  of  the  Government  were  pacific,  and 
that  there  was  no  revolutionary  purpose  of  overturning  South- 
em  society  while  the  dissentients  yielded  obedience  to  the 
Constitation  and  the  laws,  can  not  have  fiiiled  of  speedy  success 
with  candid  and  thoughtfol  men  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
On  whom  the  whole  responsibility  of  war  would  rest,  should 
war  oome,  no  longer  admitted  of  doubt. 

The  Montgomery  "  Congress,"  on  the  9ih  of  March,  passed 
an  act,  pursuant  to  ihe  recommendation  of  Mr.  Davis,  for  the 
organisation  of  a  Confederate  army.  Three  days  later  Mr. 
Forsyth,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  presented 
themselves  at  the  State  Department  in  Washington,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  ^^Confederate  Commissioners,"  with  the  pretended 
purpose  of  seeking  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  on  the  assumption  of 
representing  ^^  an  indepeadent  nation  de  facto  and  de  jure^ 
While  well  knowing,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  controversy, 
and  from  the  distinct  avowals  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural 
address,  that  this  preliminary  claim,  if  noticed  at  all,  would  be 
promptly  rejected,  and  passing  over  altogether  the  President's 
frank  and  honorable  suggestion  of  a  National  Convention,  in 
which  all  the  States  should  be  represented  and  all  grievances 
listened  to  and  constitutionally  adjusted,  they  presumed  to 
assert  that  the  persons  represented  by  them  "  earnestly  desire 
a  peaceful  solution  "  of  the  "great  questions  "  "  growing  out  of 
this  political  separation."  The  President  declined  all  recogni- 
tiOQ  of  these  negotiating  parties,  and,  with  a  simple  "  memo- 
nnduBi"  rf  Mr.  Seward,  apprising  them  of  this  &At|  was. 
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inclosed  a  copy  of  the  inaugural  address,  to  which  they  were 
referred  for  the  views  controlling  the  Government,  and  whleh, 
in  fact,  had  undoubtedly  been  carefully  perused  by  them  before 
undertaking  this  false  mission,  intended  solely  for  diplomatic 
effect,  both  in  the  loyal  States  and  in  Europe. 

To  the  Government  this  dilatory  episode  gave  a  few  days  of 
much  needed  time  for  the  work  now  in  hand.  These  "  Com- 
missioners" at  length  retired  from  Washington,  discharging 
their  Parthian  arrow,  in  the  shape  of  a  final  communication  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  9th  of  April.  It  waa  an  evid^ioe 
of  that  forbearance  manifested  by  Mr.  Lincoln  through  all  the 
earliest  stages  of  this  conflict,  a  forbearance  the  value  of  which 
a)l  the  world  can  now  appreciate,  however  distasteful  to  more 
excitable  minds  at  the  time,  that  these  defiant  rebels  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes,  instead  of  taking  their  well- 
earned  place  within  prison  walls. 

Five  weeks  and  more  had  now  passed  since  the  inaugnrati<m, 
and  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Fort  Sumter,  to  which  the  gallant 
Anderson  had  transferred  his  little  garrison  of  seventy  men 
from  Fort  Moultrie,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  portended  an 
approaching  crisis.  The  overt  act  of  war  had  long  since  been 
committed  by  the  Charleston  rebels,  in  firing  on  the  Star  of 
the  West  as  she  went  to  carry  relief  to  that  Fort,  on  which 
beleaguering  batteries,  not  before  unmasked,  were  already  pre- 
paring to  open.  The  supply  vessel  turned  back,  and  though 
nearly  two  months  had  passed  before  Mr.  Buchanan  vacated 
the  Presidential  chair,  his  Administration  was  permitted  to 
expire  without  an  attempt  to  retrieve  that  humiliation. 

As  time  wore  on,  no  military  preparations,  as  yet,  being 
visible,  Messrs.  Forsyth  und  Crawford  being  known  to  be  atill 
in  Washington,  without  any  thing  being  positively  disclosed  as 
to  the  character  of  their  intercourse  with  the  State  Department, 
and  those  persons  having  been  finally  permitted  to  depart,  with 
only  the  public  certainty  that  they  had  been  denied  official 
recognition,  a  general  uneasiness  began  to  pervade  the  popular 
mind.  This  growing  discontent  was  fanned  by  the  positive 
assertions  of  busy  quidnuncs  that  Fort  Sumter  was  to  be 
evacuated  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  Charleston  traitors. 
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The  visit  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Major  Anderson  on  Hhe  22d  day  of 
Bfarcli,  afforded  little  relief  to  the  current  anxiety,  so  eonfiiot* 
ing  were  the  reports  as  to  the  purpose  of  his  missioa.  The 
"visit  of  still  another  supposed  agent  of  the  Gk>Tenunent  to 
Charleston,  three  days  later,  was  generally  construed  unfa- 
vorably. Sanguine  and  nervous  people  were  heginning  to 
despond,  or  to  speak  openly  of  '^  weakness  and  vacillation  "  on 
Ae  part  of  the  President.  It  was  only  those  who  did  not 
thoroughly  know  Mr.  Lincoln  who  could  seriously  have  doubted 
him  for  a  moment  And  yet,  the  stranger  lingering  in  the 
capital  during  those  calm  yet  dubious  days  which  preceded  the 
outburst  of  a  storm,  every  moment's  delay  of  which  was  an 
incalculable  gain  to  the  Government,  would  almost  have  )>ro- 
nounced  the  Administration  doomed  to  ignominious  failure,  to 
popular  repudiation,  such  as  a  counter-revolution  of  loyal  men 
in  the  North  must  inevitably  follow,  at  the  very  outset  of  its 
career. 

To  omit  to  record  this  state  of  things,  vividly  impressed  as 
it  must  be  on  the  mind  of  every  man  in  Washington,  who 
observed  events  from  the  outside,  would  be  to  leave  out  the 
most  striking  view  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  When 
taken  in  connection  with  subsequent  events,  it  would  also  be  as 
unjust  to  the  fame  of  President  Lincoln,  as  false  to  the  &ots  of 
history. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
(who,  recreant  to  the  sterling  words  in  which,  a  few  short 
months  earlier,  he  had  denounced  this  insane  attempt  to  destroy 
the  best  Government  on  earth,  for  no  real  grievance  whatever, 
but  solely  to  gratify  and  revenge  the  thwarted  ambition  of 
defeated  politicians,  was  now  enjoying  the  mimic  honors  of  the 
"  Confederate"  Vice  Presidency,)  delivered  a  remarkable  speech 
in  the  city  of  Savannah,  (March  21,)  which  must  also  have  its 
permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  time.  The  over-crowded 
audience,  the  enthusiastic  applause,  the  solemnities  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  known,  frank,  and  positive  /character  of  the  man, 
all  combine  to  mark  this  utterance  as  a  genuine  reproduction  of 
the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  chief  conspirators,  and  their 
ready  followers,  at  this  hour.  Only  some  of  its  chief  jjuaints 
19 
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<Hui  b6  recalled  here,  as  showing  both  the  estimate  placed  upoa 
Mr.  Linooln's  official  action  hitherto,  and  the  real  animiis  of  the 
rebellion,  when  relieved  of  the  disguises  which  Stephens  bad 
already  stripped  off  in  his  anti -secession  speech  on  the  19th  of 
January,  in  the  Georgia  Convention. 

After  proceeding  at  some  length  to  point  out  the  "  Improve- 
ments" he  discerned  in  the  Montgomery  Constitution  over  that 
which  the  seven  '^Confederate  States"  had  repudiated,  Mr. 
Stephens  said : 

But  not  to  be  tedious  in  enumerating  the  numerous  changes 
for  the  better,  allow  me  to  allude  to  one  other — ^though  last, 
not  least :  The  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest  forever  all  the 
agit&ting  questions  relating  to  our  peculiar  institutions — ^African 
slavery  as  it  exists  among  us — the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in 
our  form  of  civilization.  .  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
late  rupture  and  present  revolution.  Jefierson,  in  his  forecast, 
had  anticipated  this,  as  the  rock  upon  which  the  old  Union 
would  split.  He  was  right.  What  was  conjecture  with  him, 
is  now  a  realized  fact.  But  whether  he  fully  comprehended 
the  great  truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and  stands,  may  be 
doubted.  The  prevailing  ideas,  entertained  hy  him  and  most  of 
the  leading  statesmen j  at  the  time  of  the  iFormation  of  the  old 
Constitution,  were,  that  the  enslarement  of  the  African  wcu  m 
molation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  vxu  WBONO  IN  princi* 

PLE,   SOCIALLY,    MORALLY   AND   POLITICALLY.      It  waS  an  evil 

they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with  ;  but  the  general  opinion 
of  the  men  of  that  day  was,  that^  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  the  institution  would  be  evanescent  and  pan  away. 

Let  us  pause  here,  for  a  moment,  to  consider  this  distiaet 
concession — ^truthfiil  in  every  word — as  to  the  views  of  Jeffer- 
son ^  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen"  of  the  Constitutional 
era.  How  perfectly  this  agrees  with  the  admission,  two  months 
earlier,  that  under  an  eminently  Southern  administration  of  the 
Gt)vernment  under  the  Constitution,  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
the  South  had  no  grievance  whatever  to  complain  of !  Still 
more  striking  is  the  suggestion  which  this  passage  makes  of 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  celebrated  Springfield  speech, 
quoted  by  the  author  of  the  elaborate  paper,  in  imitation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  setting  forth  the  causes  of 
6ou4^  Car<»lina's  secession,  when  he  says : 
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Obserring  the  forms  of  the  Constitation,  a  seotioiial  party 
has  found  within  that  article  establishing  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, the  means  of  subverting  the  Constitution  itself.  A 
geographical  line  has  been  drawn  across  the  Union,  and  all  the 
states  north  of  that  line  have  united  in  the  election  of  a  man 
to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  whote 
opimofu  and  purposes  are  hostile  to  slavery.  He  is  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the*  common  government, 
l>ecause  he  has  declared  that  that  "  Government  can  not  endure 
permanently  half  slave,  half  free,"  and  that  the  public  mind 
must  rest  in  the  belief  that  slavery  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction. 

Setting  aside  the  special  pleading  and  inaccurate  statement 
of  the  South  Carolinian,  how  completely  is  he  answered  at 
every  point  by  the  Georgian,  who  had  already,  beyond  a  doubt, 
earefuUy  perused  the  former's  argument!  In  a  word,  Stephens 
fairly  and  honorably  concedes  that  the  exact  position  held  by 
Jefferson,  and  most  of  his  contemporary  statesmen,  in  regard 
to  slavery,  is  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Bhett,  even  in  his  less 
candid  effusion,  attributes  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  both  practically 
iinite  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  following  clear  enunciation 
of  the  grand*  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  rebellion,  as  stated  in 
his  Savannah  speech  by  Mr.  Stephens,  after  pronouncing  these 
ideas  of  Jefferson  and  his  contemporaries  to  be  '^  fundamentally 
wrong,"  as  resting  ''upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of 
races :" 

Our  new  Government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite 
ideas.  Its  foundations  are  laid,  its  coimer-stone  rests,  upon  the 
great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that 
davery,  subordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and 
normal  condition.  This,  our  new  Government,  is  the  first,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  bassb  upon  this  great  physical,  philo- 
tophieal,  and  moral  truth,  ******  It  is  upon 
this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly  planted ;  and  I 
can  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full 
recognition  of  this  principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  en- 
lightened world.  *  *  *  *  This  stone- which  was  rejected 
by  the  first  builders,  "  is  become  the  chief  stone  of  the  comer  "  tn 
our  new  edifice. 
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Mr.  Stephens,  after  discussing  the  shility  of  the  seyen  States 
already  banded  together  to  go  on  in  their  undertaking  without 
the  '^  Border  States,"  and  the  hopes  and  wishes  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  goes  on  to  discuss  the  prospect  in  regard 
to  hostilities  with  the  National  Oovernment,  as  follows : 

As  to  whether  we  shall  have  war  with  our  late  confederates^ 
or  whether  all  matters  of  difference  between  us  shall  be  amica- 
bly settled,  I  can  only  say  that  the  prospect  for  a  peaoeful 
adjustment  is  better^  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  than  it  has  been. 
The  prospect  of  war  is,  at  least,  not  so  threatening  as  it  has 
been.  The  idea  of  coercion,  shadowed  forth  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inaugural,  seems  twt  to  hefollotced  up,  thus  far,  so  vigorously  as 
was  expected.  Fort  Sumter,  it  is  believed,  will  soon  be  evacuated. 
What  course  will  be  pursued  toward  Fort  Pickens,  and  the 
other  forts  on  the  Gulf,  is  not  so  well  understood..  It  is  to  be 
greatly  desired  that  all  of  them  should  be  surrendered.  Our 
object  is  peace,  not  only  with  the  North,  but  with  the  world. 

*  *  *  The  idea  of  coercing  us,  or  subjugating  us,  ia 
utterly  preposterous.  Whether  the  intention  of  evacuating 
Fort  Sumter  is  to  be  received  as  an  evidence  of  a  desire  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  our  difficulties  with  the  Ignited  States,  or 
the  result  of  necessity,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  I  would 
fain  hope  the  former.  Rumors  are  afloat,  however,  that  it  is 
the  result  of  necessity.  All  I  can  say  to  you,  therefore,  on  that 
point,  is,  keep  your  armor  bright,  and  your  powder  dry. 

That  Mr.  Stephens  well  understood  the  impossibility  of  peaoe 
on  the  only  terms  he  ventured  even  to  hint,  is  sufficiently  man- 
ifest, and  his  reporter  further  adds,  referring  to  a  later  part  of 
his  speech : 

He  alluded  to  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
seemed  to  surround  the  question  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
controversy  with  the  old  Government.  How  can  it  be  done? 
is  perplexing  many  minds.  The  President  seems  to  think  that 
he  can  not  recognize  our  independence,  nor  can  he,  with  and  by 
the  advice  of  the  Senate,  do  so.  The  Constitution  makes  no  such 
provision,  A  general  convention  of  ail  the  States  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some. 

He  closed  without  recommending  this,  or  any  oiher  practi- 
cable  method  of  peace — which,  perhaps,  for  himself  he  would 
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have  consented  to— -well  knowing  that  qnite  another  policy  was 
predetermined  by  conspirators  older  in  the  work  than  he^  and 
to  whose  soheme  he  had  already  undoubtedly  given  his  full 
consent. 

The  Rebels  saw  no  hope  but  in  war.  Any  thing  short  of 
that  would  amount  only  to  a  brief  ebuUition,  in  the  States  in 
which  insurrection  was  already  dominant.  Something  was  yet 
needed  to  *'  fire  the  Southern  heart."  All  the  initiated  knew 
that  the  match  was  soon  to  be  applied  to  the  industriously  pre- 
pared train.  They  may  have  dreamed  of  the  surrender  of 
Samter  or  Pickens  as  a  military  necessity ;  but  they  little  under* 
stood  the  purpose  of  the  President,  if  it  was  ever  thought  pos- 
sible on  any  other  ground.  They  certainly  greatly  mistook  his 
intentions,  in  either  event. 

It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  close  of  the  last  Adminis- 
tration found,  still  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Army,  a  man  (General  Cooper)  who  now  holds  a  like  position 
in  the  Confederate  service.     The  Departments  and  the  city  were 
filled  with  men  of  like  sympathy,  whose  knowledge  of  affairs 
enabled  them  to  communicate  immediate  information  as  to  every 
movement  inaugurated,  and  even  of  the  avowed  purposes  or 
projects  of  every  high  officer  of  the  Government,  civil   or 
military.     Men  deemed  entirely  trustworthy  and  faithful,  even, 
were  afterward  found  to  have  been   in  complicity  with  the 
traitors,  and  not  a  few  holding  military  commissions — which 
could  not  be  revoked  without  positive  grounds — were  regarded 
as  doubtful.     For  a  time  it  was  uncertain  how  far  any  one — 
with  a  few  noble  exceptions — in  responsible  places,  in  Army  or 
Navy,  could  be  relied  on  for  a  cordial  support  of  any  efficient 
policy,  even  of  defense.      The  event  has    shown    how  well 
founded,  in  numerous  instances  beside  that  of  General  Cooper, 
was  this  distrust. 

Mr.  Lincoln  fully  appreciated  his  surroundings.  Disloyalty 
was  rampant  among  the  citizens  of  the  capital.  In  the  Depart- 
ments, or  just  relieved  therefrom,  were  men  who  watched  every 
move,  and  were  anxiouis  to  aid  the  rebellion.  The  sifting  pro*- 
ceas  has  been  steadily  going  on,  yet  how  impossible  was  an 
immediate  purification,  is  manifest.   Under  all  the  circumstances 
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of  his  position,  the  President  had  no  resource  but  to  keep  bis 
own  counsel.    Inexperienced  in  military  affairs,  he  had  the  ready 
advice  and  faithful  service  of  the  illustrious  head  of  the  Armj^ 
Lieutenant-General  Scott.      True  and  loyal  as  that  veteran 
General  was,  however,  his  political  sympathies  had  never  gone 
with  the  now  dominant  party,  while  his  Virginian  birth  and 
associations  led   him   to  shrink    from  every   appearance    of 
attempted  coercion.     It  is  no  secret  that  General  Scott  openly 
and  earnestly  advocated  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter — on 
military,,  if  not  also  on  political,  grounds.     It  is  believed  that 
he  carried  over  nearly  every  Cabinet  Minister  to  his  views. 
The  President,  while  adjusting  his  new  agencies,  and  learning 
the  spirit  of  the  men  about  him,  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy, 
as  well  as  awaiting,  with  attentive  eye,  the  developments  of 
opinion  and  action,  in  both  sections,  allowed  the  consideration 
of  this  question  to  be  continued,  from  day  to  day,  without 
indicating  his  purpose.     The  emissaries  who  waited  here  on 
their  false  diplomatic   mission   kept  duly  apprised,  through 
channels  easily  imaginable  after  what  has  since  transpired,  of 
the  opinions  of  General  Scott  and  the  deliberations  thereon. 
They  had  constantly  communicated  with  the  leaders  at  home, 
it  being  deemed  expedient  to  allow,  during  all  this  period,  free 
intercourse  by  mail  and  telegraph.     The  result  was  a  general 
impression  at  the  South — for  which  no  word  of  the  Chief 
Executive  ever  gave  any  warrant,  although  he  obviously  had  no 
occasion  to  correct  any  such  misconception — ^that  Fort  Sumter 
was  to  be  evacuated,  and  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
reinforce  Fort  Pickens. 

The  parting  missive  of  these  pseudo-diplomats,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  makes  the  following  statement  on  this  point  (addressed 
to  Mr.  Seward): 

The  memorandum  [of  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  referred 
to,]  is  dated  March  15,  and  was  not  delivered  until  April  8. 
Why  was  it  withheld  during  the  intervening  twenty-three  days  ? 
In  the  postscript  to  your  memorandum  you  say  it  "  was  delayed, 
as  was  understood,  with  their  (Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford's) 
consent."  This  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  on  the  Ibth  of 
March,  Messrs.  Forsyth aaid  Crawford  were  auured  by  aperson  occu- 
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vying  a  "high  official  pontion  in  the  Oovemment,  and  loAo,  ag  they 
Oelieved^  wat  meahing  hg  authority^  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be 
eyacuated  witnin  a  very  few  days,  and  that  no  measure  changing 
the  existing  status,  prejudicially  to  the  Confederate  States,  as 
respeets  Fort  Pickens,  was  then  contemplated,  and  these  assur- 
ances were  subsequently  repeated,  with  the  addition  that  any 
contemplated^  change,  as  respects  Pickens,  would  he  notified  to 
tc«.  On  the  1st  of  April  we  were  again  informed  that  there 
might  be  an  attempt  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions,  but 
that  Governor  Pickens  should  have  previous  notice  of  the 
attempt.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  reinforcements.  The 
undersigned  ditl  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  these  anurances 
expressed  the  intentions  of  the  Administration  at  the  time,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  prominent  members  of  that  Administration.  This 
delay  was  assented  to,  for  the  express  purpose  of  attaining  the 
great  end  of  the  mission  of  the  undersigned,  to-wit :  A  pacific 
Bolution  of  existing  complications.  *  *  *  The  intervening 
twenty-three  days  were  employed  in  active  unofficial  efforts,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  smooth  the  path  to  a  pacific  solution, 
the  distinguished  personage  alluded  to  cooperating  tcith  the  under- 
signed ;  and  every  step  of  that  effort  is  recorded  in  writing,  and 
now  in  possession  of  the  undersigned  and  of  their  Government, 
afe  :K  *  :|e  Xt  ig  proper  to  add  that,  during  these  twenty- 
three  days,  two  gentlemen  of  official  distinction,  as  high  as  that 
of  the  personage  hitherto  alluded  to,  aided  the  undersigned  as 
intermediaries  in  these  unofficial  n^gotiatUnu  for  peace. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  the  veracity  of  a  docu- 
ment, conceived  in  such  a  spirit  and  designed  for  immediate 
effect,  North  and  South,  is  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  by  its  very  terms,  this  paper  shows  clearly 
that  neither  the  President,  nor  any  one  authorized  in  any  man- 
ner to  speak  for  him,  ever  gave  the  assurances  stated,  even  in 
unofficial  intercourse.  If  these  conspirators  were  deceived  by 
*'  intermediaries,''  holding  responsible  places  in  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  60  abusing  the  confidence  of  their  superiors  as  to 
communicate  their  military  plans  to  the  emissaries  of  rebels 
who  had  already  levied  war  against  the  Government,  and  fired 
upon  its  flag,  it  is  manifest  that  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  his 
Constitutional  advisers  need  regret  the  deception.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  it  is  proper  distinctly  to  state,  never  had  the 
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dightesd  knowledge  of  the  eomnranieatioiis  Alleged,  if    tliey 
ever  took  place. 

It  should  also  be  definitely  stated   here,  that  Mr.   Lincoln 
(whatever  military  or  civil  advisers  may  have  imagined)  never 
seriously  entertained  the  purpose  of  peaceably  and  voluntarily 
abandoning  any  Government  fortifications  or  property.     Much 
less  was  he  prepared  to  leave  the  gallant  garrisons  of  Forts 
Sumter  and  Pickens   to  starvation  oi;  humiliating  surrender. 
^    As  early  as  the  18th  of  March,  General  Bragg,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Pensacola,  issued  his  order 
cutting  o£P  supplies  of  every  kind  from  Fort  Pickens  as  well  as 
from  the  "  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,"  then  in  the 
harbor — a  military  step  toward  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  pacific  professions  and  affected  good 
fiiith  set  forth  in  the  Rebel  document  just  quoted  from.      An 
intention  of  precipitating  more  active  hostilities   there   was 
plainly  indicated  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  necessity  of  deci- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  apparent     A 
small  fleet,  of  eight  vessels,  was  got  in  readiness  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  (including  the  two  sloops-of-war,  Pawnee  and 
Powhatan,  with  transports  carrying  troops  and  supplies,)  the 
first  of  which  set  sail  from  the  Washington  Navy-Tard  on  the 
6th  of  April,  and  the  remainder  during  the  next  three  days. 
The  orders  were  sealed,  but  the  movement  ^ould  not  be  alto- 
gether a  secret.     In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  immedi- 
ately known  at  the  headquarters  of  secession  in  the  South. 
While  a  portion  of  this  fleet  paused  off  Charleston  harbor,  the 
remainder  saved  Fort  Pickens  by  a  timely  reinforcement 

On  the  7th  of  April,  General  Beauregard,  at  Charleston, 
followed  his  co-laborer  at  Pensacola,  and  issued  an  order,  notice 
of  which  was  sent  to  Major  Anderson,  prohibiting  further 
intercourse  between  that  fort  and  the  city.  This  was  another 
military  step,  backed  by  the  rapid  concentration  of  Rebel  troops 
at  Charleston,  toward  compelling  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 
It  left  no  course  to  the  Government  short  of  furnishing  supplies 
to  the  garrison  of  that  sea-girt  fort  And  how  careful  the  Presi- 
dent was,  from  the  outset,  to  avoid,  so  far  as  was  possible,  every 
act  that  might  even  unwarrantably  provoke  a  collision  of  arms, 
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is  well  illustrated  in  this  instance.  On  tibe  8ih  of  April — the 
day-  after  Beauregard's  hostile  order — the  President  caused  tbe 
parties  interested  at  Charleston  to  be  officially  informed  that 
provisions  were  to  be  dispatched  to  Major  Anderson  by  an 
unarmed  yessel.  It  is  easy  to  see  on  which  side  the  true 
paeifio  purpose  lay.  The  act  of  war,  commenced  by  firing  on 
the  Star  of  the  West,  in  January,  was  renewed  by  Beauregard 
In  the  attempt  to  starve  out  Major  Anderson.  This  renewal, 
ftgain,  was  met  by  the  mere  effort  to  supply,  in  a  peaceable  way, 
the  rations  of  a  garrison  that  could  not  thus  be  abandoned. 

Beauregard  at  once  communicated  the  movement,  thus  offi- 
cially explained,  to  the  Rebel  Secretary  of  War,  and,  under 
special  instructions,  received  April  10th,  demanded,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter— the  indisputable 
property  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Aght  of  domain  and 
jurisdiction  over  which  had  been  expressly^and  solemnly 
granted  to  that  Government  by  the  uncancelled  vote  of  South 
Carolina  herself.  The  demand  was  courteously  refused.  Major 
Anderson  was  again  called  on  to  name  a  time  at  which  he  would 
ervacuate  the  fort,  meanwhile  committing  no  hostile  act  That 
officer  replied,  on  the  12th,  that  he  would,  "  if  provided  with 
the  proper  and  necessary  means  of  transportation,  evacuate 
Fort  Sumter  by  noon  on  the  15th  instant,"  should  he  not 
''  receive,  prior  to  that  time,  controlling  instructions  "  from  the 
Government,  "or  additional  supplies.''  To  this  eminently 
peaceful  and  reasonable  proposition,  the  reply  was  returned 
that  the  commandant  of  "  the  provisional  forces  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  "  would  open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort 
Sumter  in  one  hour  from  the  date  of  this  "  pacific  "  message, 
"April  12,  1861,  2:30  A.  M."  This  "Confederate"  assurance 
accorded  with  the  result.  ,  After  enduring  the  long-continued 
fire  of  numerous  batteries,  Anderson  and  his  garrison  of 
seventy  men  were  compelled  to  surrender  the  fort  to  Beaure- 
gard and  his  seven  thousand  rebels  in  arms. 

Thus  began  in  dread  earnest,  by  a  clearly  unwarrantable  and 
unprovoked  act,  following  repeated  protestations  of  a  desire  for 
a  "  peaceable  solution"  of  troubles  resulting  solely  from  the 
constitutional  election  of  a  President,  confessedly  standing  on 
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the  same  platfonh,  in  regard  to  special  Southern  interests,  as 
Jefferson,  and  most  of  the  founders  of  the  Government,  a  ctrO 
war,  designed  to  estahlish  a  new  Goyernment  on  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone of  slavery,  and  to  revolutionize  the  opinions  of  the 
civilized  world  io  regard  to  that  system.  Whatever  could  be 
done  to  avert  this  final  step,  was  patiently,  kindly,  sincere! j 
done  hy  Ahraham  Lincoln.  All  truthM  history  will  record 
this  of  him,  through  all  ages,  to  his  lasting  praise.  No  rough 
passion,  no  fretful  impatience,  no  revengefol  impulse,  ever 
ruffled  his  spirit  during  all  these  days  of  suspense.  But  the 
gauntlet  was  at  length  thrown  down,  and  no  alternative  was 
left  hut  to  meet  force  with  force. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Thtt  Lojal  TTpiising. — ^The  Border  Slave  States. — Summary  of  fiyeoti. 
Battle  of  Boll  Run. 

The  first  effect  of  the  Ml  of  Fort  Sumter  was  to  silence,  for 
the  time,  all  opposition  to  the  President  in  the  Free  Statea. 
One  sentiment  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  loyal  people-^ 
that  of  indignation  at  the  authors  of  the  war,  now  inaugu- 
rated at  Charleston,  mingled  with  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  National  Flag,  and  of  restoring  the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  Government  in  all  the  States.  Wherever  a  contrary  feeling 
existed,  the  strong  manifestations  of  popular  enthusiasm  for 
the  Government  caused  such  treachery  to  he  carefully  dis- 
guised. For  once,  the  people  of  the  Free  States  were  a  unit  in 
action.  The  demand  for  vigorous  preparation  to  protect  the 
National  Capital,  and  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  was  univer- 
sal. Simultaneously  with  this  development  of  loyalty,  Mr. 
Lincoln  prepared  his  proclamation  of  April  15th,  calling  on 
the  Statea  for  their  several  proportions  of  an  army  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  He  also,  in  the  same  paper,  called  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  to  commence  on  the  4th  day  of  July 
following. 

A  like  unanimity  had  heen  hoped  hy  the  conspirators  in 
every  Slave  State.  It  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  in  order  to  produce 
this  effect,  that  the  responsihility  of  heginning  the  war  was 
assumed  hy  the  Behel  leaders.  As  yet  the  seven  States  which 
bad  originally  entered  into  the  Confederacy  at  Montgomery  had 
received  no  accessions  from  the  eight  remaining  States,  sup- 
posed to  have  a  common  interest  with  them,  from  a  common 
peculiarity  of  institutions.  On  the  very  next  day  after  that 
combination  was  entered  into  (February  9),  the  people  of  Ten- 
Aessee  had  voted  against  secession,  by  a  large  mcgority.     On  the 
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1st  day  of  March  a  similar  vote  had  been  taken  in  Missoari. 
On  the  4th  day  of  April,  a  secession  ordinance  had  been 
rejected  in  the  State  Convention  of  Virginia,  by  a  Tote  of  45 
yeas  and  89  nays.  In  Maryland,  the  firmness  and  earnest  loy- 
alty of  Gov.  Hicks  had  defeated  all  the  ^hemes  for  assem- 
bling a  convention  in  that  State  to  consider  the  question  of  seces- 
sion. Delaware  had  jnanifested  a  decided  Union  spirit,  and  the 
canvass  on  this  question  in  Arkansas  had  thus  fiir  developed 
a  strong  disinclination  to  embark  in  the  disunion  scheme  of 
Davis  and  his  fellow-conspirators.  In  North  Carolina  and 
Kentucky,  all  the  efforts  to  seduce  the  people  into  rebellion 
appeared  to  have  been  of  little  avail.  Thus,  with  two  tiers  of 
Slave  States  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Misaissippi, 
two  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  two  north-east  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  majority  of  all,  having  many  interests  diverse  fix>m 
those  of  the  Cotton  States,  now  nominally  confederated  in  the 
crimes  of  their  leaders,  the  rebellion  was  manifestly  doomed 
from  the  outset,  if  peace  and  the  opportunity  for  calm  deliber- 
ation were  allowed. 

The  rebels  undoubtedly  wished  to  avoid  the  lasting  otf  am 
of  bringing  on  a  desolating  and  destructive  civil  war.  They 
saw  clearly,  however,  whither  the  quiet  and  pacific  policy  of 
the  Administration  was  tending.  Not  another  State  would  join 
the  Secession  movement,  if  that  policy  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. From  the  Ist  day  of  February  to  the  fall  of  Sumter--* 
two  months  and  a  half — not  a  State  had  joined  the  movement, 
and  two,  on  the  immediate  border  of  the  Cotton  States,  had 
deliberately  rejected  the  proposition,  although  the  State  Gov- 
ernments of  both  were  in  the  hands  of  active  Secessionists. 
The  fatal  blow — a  necessity  to  the  mad  project  in  hand — wa« 
accordingly  struck.  The  immediate  object  was  to  gain  over 
the  remaining  Slave  States,  and  naturally,  as  second  only  to 
the  preparation  for  war,  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  those  States 
became  an  object  of  chief  interest. 

The  necessity  of  at  once  gaining  over  Virginia  to  the  Seces- 
sion side,  in  order  to  the  prosecution  of  their  plans,  was  now 
manifest  to  the  leading  conspirators  at  Montgomery  and  Rich- 
mond.    The  Convention  of  that  State,  as  already  seen,  had 
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hitherto  proved  intractable.  In  electing  that  body,  the  people 
had  decided  for  the  Union  by  a  very  large  majority.  What 
show  or  pretense  of  right,  even  on  Secession  principles,  had 
these  representatives  to  repudiate  alike  the  clearly  expressed 
wishes  of  their  constituents  and  their  own  personal  pledges? 
In  the  hope  of  gaining  some  plausible  pretext  for  such  an  act 
of  double  perfidy,  to  be  used  in  connection«with  threats  rapidly 
Rowing  into  a  reign  of  terror,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  by  the  Convention,  just  at  the  time  of  the  impending 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  to  wait  on  the  President,  avowedly  to 
ascertain  his  intended  policy  toward  the  rebellious  States.  Mr. 
Liincoln  granted  this  committee  an  interview  on  the  13th  of 
April,  and  gave  them  the  subjoined  response : 

To  Hon.  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart  and  Eandolph — Gm- 
Hemen :  As  a  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  now  in 
session,  you  present  me  a  preamble  and  resolution  in  these 
words : 

"  Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  uncer- 
tainty which  prevails  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  policy  which 
the  Federal  Executive  jntends  to  pursue  toward  the  seceded 
States,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  an  excitement  which 
is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pending  difficulties,  and 
threatens  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  ;  therefore, 

*^ Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  present  to  him 
this  preamble,  and  respectfully  ask  him  to  communicate  to  this 
Convention  the  policy  which  the  Federal  Executive  intends  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States." 

In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at  the  beginning  of 
my  official  term,  expressed  my  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I 
was  able,  it  is  with  deep  regret  and  mortification  I  now  learn 
there  is  great  and  injurious  uncertainty  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  what  that  policy  is,  and  what  course  I  intend  to  pursue.  Not 
having  as  yet  seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to 
pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  inaugural  address.  I  com- 
mend a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  document  as  the 
best  expression  I  can  give  to  my  purposes.  As  I  then  and 
therein  said,  I  now  repeat,  "  The  power  confided  in  me  will  be 
used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  property  and  places  belong 
ing  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imports  ; 
but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these  objects  there  will  be  no 
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inrasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anj- 
where."     By  the  words  "  property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
Government,"  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  military  posts  and   prop- 
erty which  were  in  possession  of  the  Government  when  it  came 
into  my  hands.     But  if,  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pursuit 
of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States  authorities  from  these 
places,  an  unprovoked  assault  has  been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  I  can,  like 
places  which   had  been   seized   before   the  Government    was 
devolved  upon  me  ;  and  in  any  event  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  mj 
ability,  repel  force  by  force. .  In  case  it  proves  true  that  Fort 
Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  is  reported,  I  shall,  perhaps, 
cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn  from  all   the 
States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  war  against  the  Government  justifies  and 
possibly  demands  it.     I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the 
military  posts  and  property  situated  within  the  States  which 
claim  to  have  seceded,  as  yet  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  supposed 
secession.     Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose,  I  sludl 
not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts  by  any  armed 
invasion  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  not  meaning  by  this,  how- 
ever, that  I  may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a 
fort  upon  the  border  of  the  country.     From  the  &ct  that  I  hare 
quoted  a  part  of  the  inaugural  address,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the  whole  of  which  I  reaffirm, 
except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of  the  mails  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modification. 

The  Governors  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  thoroughly  in 
fellowship  with  the  South  Carolina  policy  from  the  outset, 
promptly  sent  back  defiant  messages  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  troops.  "Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops,"  said 
Governor  Magoffin,  '^  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her 
sister  Southern  States."  "  The  militia  of  Virginia,"  wrote 
Letcher  to  Secretary  Cameron,  "  will  not  be  furnished  to  the 
powers  at  Washington  for  any  such  use  or  purpose  as  they  have 
in  view."  Similar  was  the  reply  of  Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee. Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  with  greater  mod- 
eration in  his  language,  plainly  intimated  his  purpose  not  to 
respond  to  the  President's  call.  On  the  17th,  the  Virginia 
Convention,  yielding  at  length  to  the  artifices  and  intimidations 
of  the  busy  conspirators,  in  whose  service  an  ignorant  mob  was 
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cODspicnous,  passed,  in  the  darkness  of  a  secret  conclaye,  an 
ordinance  of  secession.  The  processes  resorted  to  for  t£e  ac- 
oomplishment  of  this  object  were  yet  insufficient  to  move  many 
honorable  delegates  from-  their  fidelity,  but  the  fatal  majority 
was  obtained.  Although  there  was  still  to  be,  nominally,  a 
vote  of  the  people  on  this  question,  on  the  23d  of  May,  Union 
sentimente  were  no  longer  tolerated  at  Bichmond.  Violence 
and  terror  insured  a  majority  for  the  insurrection  in  a  State 
which,  on  a  fair  vote,  would  still  haye  pronounced  emphatically 
against  secession. 

The  conspirators  in  North  Carolina  also  triumphed,  as  was 
to  foe  expected  after  this  defection,  and  Tennessee  and  Arkan- 
sas followed.  Thus  four  States  were  gained  to  the  "  Confed- 
eracy''— by  no  means  through  a  fair  or  honest  vote — as  a  result 
of  the  war  begun  in  Charleston  harbor.  The  desperate  efforts 
to  win  over  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
utterly  fitiled,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  other  four 
States,  just  named,  had  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Administration 
been  permitted  to  continue. 

The  week  following  the  President's  proclamation  was 
crowded  with  important  eyents.  Public  meetings  were  held 
all  through  the  loyal  States,  and  the  response  to  the  call  for 
troops  was  hearty  and  universal.  Companies  and  regiments* 
were  rapidly  filled  up  and  started  for  the  National  Capital. 
But  a  few  hours  intervened  before  Massachusetts  had  one  regi- 
ment at  its  rendcsvous,  and  ready  for  departure.  Pennsylvaflia 
and  New  York  were  on  the  alert,  and  a  battalion  of  volunteers, 
from  the  former  State,  were  the  first  to  reach  Washington, 
while  the  New  York  Seventh  was  at  nearly  the  same  time  on 
its  way.  The  spirit  already  roused  throughout  the  country 
was  greatly  intensified  by  the  attempts  of  a  secession  mob  in 
Baltimore  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth 
through  that  city.  Here  the  first  blood  of  Union  troops  was 
thed,  on  an  ever  memorable  anniversary,  the  19th  day  of  April. 
Enlistments  followed  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was  soon  only  a 
question  whose  services  should  be  declined,  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands offering  themselves. 

The  city  of  Washington,  an  object  of  threatened  attack,  and 
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thronged  witli  people,  who  either  openly  procUdmed  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Government)  or  were  of  doubtful  fidelity,  was  full 
of  excitement — ^liable  at  any  moment  to  an  emeute  or  to  an 
irruption  of  rebel  troops  already  in  the  field  in  Yirginia. 
Alexandria  was  in  their  possession,  or  easily  accessible  at  any 
moment  from  Richmond.  Burners  were  current  of  an  immedi* 
ate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  leaders  to  occupy 
Arlington  Heights,  completely  commanding  the  city,  while  as 
yet  only  a  few  companies  of  the  regular  service,  with  two  or 
three  light  field  batteries,  were  in  Washington  for  its  defense. 
To  these  were  added  a  few  hundred  volunteer  militia,  made  up 
chiefly  of  transient  sojourners  at  the  Capital.  A  few  dragoons, 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  guarded  the  Long  Bridge,  and 
the  Navy  Yard  and  other  portions  of  the  city  had  a  smali 
guard  of  extemporised  infantry.  There  was  also  a  single  com- 
pany of  sappers  and  miners,  under  Lieut,  (now  General) 
Weitzel.  Thus  passed  an  anxious  week,  while  every  exertion 
was  made  by  the  Government  and  its  loyal  supporters  to  assem- 
ble an  adequate  defensive  force.  How  easily  the  place  might 
have  been  taken,  with  not  one  of  the  present  numerous  and 
strong  fortifications,  with  no  army  but  half  a  dosen  scattered 
companies  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  with  so  large 
li  number  within  ready  to  rise  and  give  active  welcome  to  the 
assailing  force  they  so  eagerly  expected,  need  not  here  be  dis- 
cussed. From  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the 
danger  was  seen  and  felt.  The  few  days  needfol,  fortunately 
were  gained. 

The  19th  of  April  is  further  memorable  for  the  proclamation 
issued  on  that  day,  declaring  a  blockade  of  every  port  of  the 
States  in  insurrection,  in  the  following  terms  : 

Whereas,  An  insurrection  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  broken  out  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  the  reve* 
nue  can  not  be  efficiently  executed  therein  conformably  to  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  duties  to  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States  : 

And  whereas,  A  combination  of  persons,  engaged  in  such 
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inBurreotion,  have  threatened  to  grant  pretended  letters  of 
marque  to  aatborize  the  bearers  thereof  to  commit  assaults  on 
the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of  good  citizens  of  the  country 
lawfully  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  waters 
of  the  United  States : 

And  whereas,  An  Executive  Proclamation  has  already  been 
issued,  requiring  the  persons  engaged  in  these  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings to  desist  therefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  the  same,  and  convening  Congress  in 
extraordinary  session  to  deliberate  and  determine  thereon : 

Now,  theiifore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  the  same  purposes  before  mentioned,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property 
of  quiet  and  orderly  citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations, 
until  Congress  shall  have  assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said 
unlawful  proceedings,  or  until  the  same  shall  have  ceased,  have 
further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the 
ports  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  such  cases  pro- 
vided. For  this  purpose  a  competent  force  will  be  posted  so 
as  to  prevent  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  afore- 
said. If,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a 
vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall  attempt  to  leave  any  of  the  said 
ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
blockading  vessels,  who  will  indorse  on  her  register  the  fact 
and  date  of  such  warning  ;  and  if  the  same  vessel  shall  again 
attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceed- 
ings against  her  and  her  cargo  as  prize  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if  any  person,  under 
the  pretended  authority  of  said  States,  or  under  any  other  pre- 
tense, shall  molest  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons 
or  cargo  on  board  of  her,  such  person  will  be  held  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the*  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  piracy. 

By  the  President :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  April  19,  1861. 

Intelligence  having  been  received  that  Virginia  troops  were 
marching  on  Harper's  Ferry,  to  take  possession  of  the  import- 
ant Government  property  there,  the  public  works  werp 
destroyed  and  the  place  evacuated  by  Lieut.  Jones,  the  com- 
mandant. Almost  simultaneously  the  Fourth  Mas6ap|l^0ett8 
20 
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Begiment,  dispatched  by  wise  forethonght,  arriyed  at  Foitieoa 
Monroe  (soon  after  reinforced  by  the  First  Vermont,  under 
Col.  Phelps),  and  secured  a  permanent  occupation  of  thai 
strong  position  in  the  Old  Dominion,  which  had  now  become 
(without  waiting  for  the  conEummation  of  the  farce  of  a  pop- 
ular Tote  under  duress)  the  eighth  State  of  the  Kebel  Confed- 
eracy. ; 

During  this  brief  period — at  the  close  of  a  week  of  unpre- 
cedented excitement  at  Washington  and  of  loyal  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  country — earnest  appeals  were  made  to  the 
President  by  prominent  Marylanders  to  stop  all  attempts  to 
transport  troops  through  that  State  to  the  National  Capital. 
His  prompt  reply  set  all  such  petitions  at  rest.  The  usual 
thoroughfares,  meanwhile,  had  been  obstructed.  Treason  hoped 
the  work  was  already  accomplished,  and  relief  cut  off.  Timor- 
ous or  hesitating  men  feared  that  the  effort  would  be  useless. 
But  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  for  an  instant  shaken. 
The  route  by  Annapolis  was  opened  by  Gen.  Butler  and  his 
Massachusetts  force,  and  on  the  25th  of  April  troops  from  the 
North  began  to  pour  into  Washington,  relieying  all  immediate 
anxiety.  The  people  had  nobly  responded.  The  "  great  up- 
rising "  was  an  assured  event. 

Toward  the  veteran  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  all 
eyes  were  turned  as  the  fit  organizer  and  leader  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  forces.  His  counsels  were  potent,  necessarily,  in  the  for- 
mation of  plans  suited  to  the  juncture.  Compelled  to  resort  to 
force  by  armed  aggressive  rebellion,  the  foremost  purpose  was 
strictly  a  defensive  one.  To  protect  the  capital  first  of  all — 
for  in  the  flush  of  triumph  over  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter, 
the  determination  to  take  Washington,  a  city  surrounded  by 
territory  claimed  as  destined  to  form  part  of  the  Confederacy, 
was  boldly  avowed,  alike  by  the  Rebel  Secretary  of  War  and  by 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  every -where  in  the  insurrectionary 
States — ^was  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  President,  and  ener- 
getically undertaken  by  Gen.  Scott.  Secondary  to  this,  and 
a  labor  for  the  future,  was  the  reoccupation  and  r^^pqssession 
of  Federal  forts  and  Federal  property  already  seised  by  the 
Rebels,  and  the   retention   of  such  as  were  thresfened,  as 
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distinct]  J  promified  by  the  President  in  His  inangnral  address — 
forcibly  now,  since  the  peaceable  alternative  wa6  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  blockade  by  sea,  and  a  defensive  campaign  by  land, 
were  the  immediate  steps  recommended  by  the  General-in- 
Chief  and  adopted  by  the  Administration. 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  following  announcement  of  new 
Military  Departments  and  Commanders  was  made  by  Adj.- 
Qen,  Thomas:  1.  The  Department  of  Washington,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  its  original  boundary. 
Fort  Washington  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  far  as  Bladensburgh,  inclusive;  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield — headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington. 2.  The  Department  of  Annapolis,  including  the  coun- 
try for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  from  Annapolis 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  as  far  as  Bladensburgh ;  under  the 
command  of  Geu/  B.  F.  Butler — ^headquarters  at  Annapolis. 
3.  The  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  including  that  State,  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  all  of  the  State  of  Maryland  not 
embraced  within  the  Departments  first  named ;  under  command 
of  Gen.  Robert  Patterson — headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
"  or  any  other  point  he  may  temporarily  occupy."  This  organ- 
isation of  Departments  indicates  the  field  of  contemplated 
military  operations  in  the  East.  The  Department  of  Wash- 
ington extended  no  further  southward  than  the  old  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  an  extension  into  Virginia  only  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  including  Alexandria  and  Arlington 
Heights,  as  essential  to  the  defenses  of  the  capital. 

To  these  Departments  were  added  a  fourth,  on  the  10th  day 
of  May,  including  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan — head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati.  This  Department  was  also  manifestly 
oi^nized  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  a  defensive  line, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  from  Wheeling  to  Cairo.  During  the  first 
week  succeeding  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  indications  were  appa- 
rent which  led  the  people  along  this  extended  line — and  par- 
ticularly at  Cincinnati  and  Cairo,  deemed  especially  vulnerable 
points — ^to  desire  some  efficient  preparation  to  repel  any  Rebel 
advance.     The  debatable  ground  of  Kentucky  was  early  cov- 
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eted  as  a  field  for  military  occupancy  by  the  confident  insurgeiits. 
The  Governor  of  that  State  was  in  open  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion,  and,  under  the  guise  of  neutrality  which  eyen  the 
most  loyal  of  her  citizens  seemed  for  a  time  to  acquiesce  in  as 
the  wisest  expedient,  was  believed  to  be  preparing  to  subject 
the  State  to  Rebel  domination.  Across  this  middle  territory, 
by  the  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Mississippi  river,  from  Columbus  and  Paducah,  on 
the  other,  an  invasion  of  Ohio  or  Illinois  was  reasonably  appre- 
hended. That  sympathizers  and  complotters  with  the  Mont- 
gomery leaders  were  eagerly  designing  and  ready  to  aid  such 
invasion,  in  both  sections  of  Kentucky,  was  well  understood. 

It  was  from  the  wish   for   prompt  and  decisive  action  in 
securing  this  defensive  line,  which  involved  the  occupation  of 
all  necessary  points  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river  com- 
manding the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  just  afl  the  possession  of 
the  bights  south  of  the  Potomac,  near  Washington,  was  essen- 
tial  to   the    defense  of   that  city,  that  the   appointment  of 
Gen.  McClellan  by  Gov.  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  as  Commander 
of  the  Volunteer  Militia  of  that  State,  was  made.     This  was 
earnestly  desired,  especially  by  influential  citizens  of  Cincin- 
nati, whete  McClellan  had  been  quietly  residing  during  the 
previous  year  or  two,  charged  with  responsible  duties  in  the 
management  of  an  important  railroad.     It  was  known  that  he 
had  a  military  education  and  that  he  was  an  experienced  engi- 
neer, which  latter  quality  specially  commended  him  to  the 
favor  of  those  who  were  anxious  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
To  render  this  appointment  efficient,  by  giving  him  authority 
to  pass  the  limits  of  Ohio  and  to  occupy  the  bights  on  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  his  appointment,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  a  position  in  the  regular  army  was  strenuously 
urged,  and  ere  long  secured.     In  assigning  him  so  large  an 
area  as  his  Department,  its  contemplated  reorganisation  at  an 
early  day  was  distinctly  announced. 

It  was  also  on  the  10th  day  of  May  that  the  Rebel  Secretary 
of  War  issued  his  order,  at  Montgomery,  directing  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  assume  command  of  the  ^^  forces  of  the  Con- 
federate States  in  Virginia." 
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Of  the  eight  Slave  States  which  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
Montgomery  Confederacy  at  the  outset,  Virginia  had  nominally 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  that  pretended  Government,  as 
already  seen,  and  practically  joined  the  insurrection,  in  advano<^ 
of  the  promised  popular  vote.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  fol- 
lowed this  example  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  North  CaroliAa 
(her  rulers  heing  previously  in  practical  alliance),  on  the  20th. 
Maryland,  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  as  the  event  proved,  were 
saved  from  this  suicidal  conduct,  not  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
arms.     Delaware  remained  true. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  blockade  was  extended,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  proelamation  of  the  President,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
ports  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  owing  to  rebellious  acts 
in  those  States,  antecedent  to  their  pretended  secession,  yet 
clearly  pointing  to  such  an  event  as  practically  determined. 
Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  same  day,  having  hastily  convened  his 
"  Confederate  Congress  "  to  make  provision  for  more  effective 
hostilities,  submitted  his  message  to  that  body,  containing  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  justify  the  war  that  had  been  precipitated 
mpon  the  country,  appealing  to  slaveholding  interest  and  preju- 
dice, and  instigating  a  united  and  zealous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  He  recognized,  solely,  the  issue  of  slavery  as  the  one 
cause  which  had  led  to  the  outbreak.  As  to  the  mode  of  action 
pursued  by  the  Rebel  leaders,  he  distinctly  claimed  that  the 
Constitutional  right  of  secession  had  been  steadily  maintained 
by  "  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,''  and  urged  its 
pledges  "  that  it  would  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  "  those 
principles,  as  they  were  ^*  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia Legislatures  of  1799,"  and  its  adoption  of  ^^  those  princi- 
ples as  constituting  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  its  political 
creed."  (How  vain  this  appeal,  let  the  prompt  and  cordial 
action  of  such  Democrats  as  Douglas,  Andrew  Johnson,  B.  F. 
Butler,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Lewis  Cass,  and  hundreds  of  other 
futhful  leaders  in  the  ranks  of  their  party  testify.  Tb^  r^gr* 
ganised  party,  assuming  the  Democratic  name,  at  a  later  day,  * 
under  the  auspices,  of  Vallandigham,  Richardson,  Wood,  Cox 
and  their  compeers,  may  perhaps  as  heartily,  though  not  as 
openly,  indorse  this  exposition  of  the  '^  Democratic  "  faith,  as- 
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it  directly    sustains    tHe  allegation  of  Davis  tliat  Northern 
aggressions  are  the  cause  of  the  war.) 

The  Rebel  champion  forther  asserts  that  these  "  principles 
were  maintained  by  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  people  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  at  different  elections,  especially  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1805,  Mr.  Madison,  in  1809, 
and  Mr.  Pierce  in  1852."     Equally  veracious  are  his  narratives 
of  the  impudent  efforts  of  Crawford  and  his  associates  to  make 
an  appearance  of  negotiating  for  peaceable  separation,  and  of 
the  events  immediately  preceding  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
with  a  view  to  rid  himself  of  the  terrible  responsibility  of  in- 
augurating a  war  that  must  consign  his  name  to*lasting  infamy. 
He  boasts  of  his  attempt  to  organize  piracy  on  the  high  seas, 
by  assuming  the  power  of  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
sal, without  a^  shadow  of  right  under  international  laws,  even 
conceding  his  claim  of  a  national  existence  for  his  pseudo-Con- 
federacy.    Hq  expresses  his  entire  confidence  ^'  tliat,  ere  you 
[the  'Confederate  Congress ']  shall  have  been  many  weeks  in 
session,  the  whole  of  the  Slaveholding  States  of  the  late  Union 
will  respond  to  the  call  of  honor  and  affection,  and  by  uniting 
their  fortune  with   ours,  promote  our  common  interests  and 
secure  our  common  safety."     He  speaks  of  "  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
invade  our  soil,  capture  our  forts,  blockade  our  ports,  and  wage 
war  against  us,"  and  refers  to  the  report  of  the  *^  Confederate" 
Secretary  of  War  "for  a  full  history  of  the  occurrences  in 
Charleston  harbor,  prior  to  and  including  the  bombardment 
and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,   and  of  the  measures  subse- 
quently taken  for  common  defense,  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  the  declaration  of  war"  (so  this  scrupulous  personage  chooses 
to  say)  "  against  us  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
He  gives   the   number  of  his  troops  "now  in   the   field  at 
.  Charleston,  Pensacola,  Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and 
Pulaski,"  as  19,000  men,  with  16,000  more  "now  en  route  for 
Virginia."     He  adds :  ^  It  is  proposed  to  orgai^ze  and  hold  in 
readiness  for  instant  action,  in  view  of  the  present  exigences 
of  the  country,  an  army  of  100,000  men ;"  and  declares  that 
volunteers  "  are  constantly  tendering  their  servioes  fiir  in  excess 
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of  our  wants."  He  does  not  conclude  His  extended  document 
without  uttering  the  now  familiar  words,  equally  as  appropriate 
to  hrigands  and  pirates  as  to  traitors  :  "All  we  ask  is,  to  be  let 
alone." 

Partly  by  way  of  inciting  elayeholders  to  unite  as  a  body  in 
his  unhallowed  schemes,  and  partly  to  influence  public  opinion 
abroad,  for  the  hour,  the  arch  conspirator  prepared  this  skillful, 
but  eminently  fallacious,  message,  and  he  found  the  pseudo- 
Congress  he  addressed  to  be  willing  instruments  in  organizing 
the  formidable  war  power  he  desired. 

These  preparations  at  Montgomery  and  the  growing  require- 
ments of  a  service  already  expanded  through  so  wide  a  field, 
made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  anticipate  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  called  for  the  4th  of  July,  and  to  issue,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  a  proclamation  for  42,000  additional  yolunteers, 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  for 
eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery, 
numbering  22,714  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  added  to  the  regular 
army.  A  call  was  also  made,  in  the  same  proclamation,  for 
18,000  additional  seamen  for  the  naval  service.  This  action, 
clearly  justified  by  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  of  rather 
made  obligatory  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
was  confirmed  and  legalized,  without  opposition,  by  Congress  at 
its  extra  session.  It  met  the  universal  approval  of  the  loyal 
men  of  the  country,  and  the  quick  response  to  this  call  in  a  few 
days  more  than  filled  the  demand  for  army  volunteers. 

Cairo,  Illinois,  had  been  occupied  by  Government  forces, 
under  Col.  B.  M.  Prentiss,  during  the  latter  part  of  April. 
On  the  Kentucky  and  Missouri  sides  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  and  particularly  on  each  side  of  the  former,  at 
Columbus,  Belmont  and  below,  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents  were  soon  manifest,  threatening  an  aggressive  move- 
ment, and  certainly  intended  to  hold  the  Mississippi,  as  a  rebel 
possession,  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.  The  prompt  move- 
ment of  Illinois  volunteers  saved  the  West  from  invasion. 
This  little  army  of  occupation  at  Camp  Defiance  prepared  the 
way  for  enterprises,  enlai^ging  to  a  magnitude  perhaps  little 
imagined  at  the  moment. 
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At  this  time,  also,  Capt  Nathaniel  Ljon  (subsequentlj 
General)  was  taking  prompt  measures  to  protect  the  United 
States  arms  in  the  Arsenal  at  St  Louis  from  seizure  by  Seces- 
sionists, who  Were  scheming  to  get  possession  of  this  prize-— of 
incaloulable  value  to  the  Union  troops  then  yolunteering.  The 
Gh>vernment  now,  as  for  months  afterward,  though  untiring  in 
its  efforts,  found  it  no  easy  task  to  provide  muskets  in  numbers 
at  all  adequate  to  the  emergency.  Adroit  management  secured 
the  very  considerable  supply  at  St.  Louis  to  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio.  Like  timely  action,  soon  after,  broke  up  a  Seces- 
sion eamp  forming  in  the  same  city,  and  defeated  the  plots  of  a 
traitorous  Governor  for  betraying  the  State  of  Missouri  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Camp  Jackson,  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  several  hundred  prison- 
ers, were  surrendered  on  the  10th  of  May — ^a  memorable  day 
for  Missouri. 

On  the  llih  of  the  same  month,  Gen.  W.  S.  Harney,  of  the 
regular  army,  returning  from  Bichmond,  whither  he  had  been 
taken  as  a  prisoner,  captured  in  Western  Virginia,  while  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  assumed  command  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment of  the  West.  His  career  was  a  brief  one,  praotioally  cuir 
minating  in  a  compact  entered  into,  on  the  21st,  with  Gen. 
Sterling  Prioe,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  disloyal  Governor  of 
Missouri,  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  responsibility  and  labor 
of  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  that  State  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  State  authorities ;  while  Gen.  Harney,  on  his  part) 
should  make  no  military  movements,  and  carefully  avoid  any 
acts  tending  to  produce  jealousy  and  excitement.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  such  an  engagement  never  had  the  sanction  of 
the  President  It  was  definitely  set  aside  by  an  order  of  the 
Adjutant  General  addressed  to  Harney,  under  date  of  May 
27th,  and  a  force  was  promptly  put  in  the  field,  under  command 
of  Gen.  Lyon. 

Meanwhile,  at  Washington,  since  the  free  arrival  of  troops 
had  commenced,  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Potomac, 
except  as  explored  by  scouts,  was  little  better  than  an  unknown 
land.  At  Alexandria,  a  secession  flag  floated  in  sight  of  the 
Capital,  while  at  Manassas  Junction  a  threatening  force  wis 
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gathering.  It  wae  not  until  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May 
tbat  an  advance  into  Virginia,  by  the  forces  under  Gen.  Mans* 
field,  was  deemed  expedient.  This  movement,  awakening  great 
interest  among  the  people,  who  had  anticipated  early  and  deci* 
si^e  results,  and  began  already  to  weary  of  indispensable  delay, 
bad  no  further  immediate  purpose  than  the  occupancy  of 
Arlington  Heights  and  Alexandria,  for  the  greater  security  of 
li^ashington ;  for  any  more  extended  undertaking,  this  impro« 
vised  army,  as  all  now  see  after  three  years  of  war,  was  entirely 
inadequate,  either  in  itself  or  in  its'  appliances.  An  advance 
on  Manassas  Junction,  at  this  time,  was  indeed  discussed  in 
ofBcial  circles,  but  military  opinions  were  decidedly  against  the 
undertaking,  and  the  Department  of  Washington  was  not  now 
enlarged.  / 

This  advance  into  Virginia,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  the  farce  of  a  popular  vote  for  Secession  had  been  enacted, 
was  executed  without  resistance.  Col.  Ellsworth,  who  com* 
manded  a  regiment  ordered  to  Alexandria,  lost  his  life  by  the 
bands  of  an  assassin,  in  hauling  down,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
Bebel  flag  that  had,  for  many  days,  flaunted  defiance  toward 
Washington  ;  otherwise,  no  serious  casualty  occurred.  To  the 
people  of  Alexandria  this  movement  was  a  surprise,  and  some 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  troops.  The  number  of 
men  who  crossed  the  Potomac,  at  this  time,  was  about  13,000. 
They  immediately  commenced  constructing  earthworks,  where 
Fort  Ellsworth,  Fort  Corcoran,  the  defenses  of  the  Long  Bridge, 
and  other  memorials  of  like  purpose,  still  attest  the  labors  then 
entered  upon. 

Two  days  later,  the  Postmaster  General  issued  his  order  sus- 
pending all  postal  service  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  If  issis- 
sippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  to  take  effect  on  the  31st 
of  May.  Tennessee,  although  in  league  with  the  Confederate 
insurgents,  through  the  State  officers,  ;vras  intentionally  omitted 
in  this  order.  Obvious  advantages  had  resulted  from  a  contin- 
uance of  the  United  States  mails  in  all  the  States  hitherto,  and 
it  was  only  when,  more  active  hostilities  being  imminent,  these 
advantages  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced,  that  this  ^rder 
21 
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was  iaened.  To  the  leaders  and  people  of  the  insurgent  dis- 
tricts it  was  no  light  matter,  as  at  once  practically  felt,  to  be 
deprived  of  this  1>eneficent  intervention  of  the  Federal  GoTem* 
ment,  maintained,  as  it  always  had  been,  in  part,  by  a  tax  upon 
the  correspondence  of  the  Free  States.  This  order  marks  the 
date  of  the  first  decisive  step  toward  th&  enforcemtmt  of  non* 
intercourse  with  the  Eebel  population,  except  as  their  territory 
might  successively  fall  within  the  lines  of  our  armies,  now 
rapidly  preparing  for  the  field. 

A  great  portion  of  the  army  which  had  been  forming  under 
the  eye  of  Gen.  McClellan,  was  to  have  its  first  employment, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  in  sustaining  the  loyal  people  of 
Western  Virginia.  The  force  sent  into  that  region  was  to  drive 
ba%k  the  Rebel  troops  which  had  gone  out  to  destroy  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  to  subjugate  that  part  of  the 
State,  in  which  a  purpose  to  repudiate  secession  was  already 
manifested.  The  order  was  issued  by  the  General  from  his 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  the  First 
Virginia  Regiment  of  volunteers,  under  Col.  B.  F.  Kelly,  was 
sent  out  fh)m  Bellaire  on  the  Wheeling  branch  of  the  railroad, 
while  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  Regiment  of  volunteers,  under  Col. 
J.  B.  Steadman,  advanced  on  the  Parkersburg  branch  of  the 
road,  toward  Grafton. 

For  several  days  after  this  movement  commenced,  Gen. 
McClellan  remained  at  Cincinnati.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Got.  Magoffin  and  his  Inspector-General,  Simon  B.  Buckner, 
a  force  was  organizing  in  Kentucky,  believed  to  be  covertly 
intended  for  the  Rebel  service,  and  watched  with  apprehension 
by  loyal  people  north  of  the  Ohio.  During  the  progress  of 
Buckner^s  preparations  he  visited  Cincinnati  and  had  a  pro- 
tracted interview  with  Gen.  McClellan,  on  the  8th  of  June. 
In  an  official  report  to  Gov.  Magoffin,  made  public  on  the 
22d  of  that  month,  Buckner  set  forth  in  detail  what  he  alleged 
as  a  formal  agreement  between  McClellan  and  himself,  the  sub- 
stance of  which,  after  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  Kentacky 
to  maintain  ^'  neutrality  **  between  the  "  United  States  *'  and 
the  ^*  Southern  States,"  is  contained  in  the  following  eztrMt 
from  that  document : 
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Gen.  McGIellan  Btipnlates  tliat  tlie  terriiory  of  Kentucky 
sball  be  respected  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  even  though 
the  Southern  States  should  occupy  it;  but  in  the  latter  case  be 
will  call  upon  the  authorities  of  Kentucky  to  remoTO  the 
Southern  forces  from  our  territory.  Should  Kentucky  Ml  to 
aocomplish  this  object  in  a  reasonable  time,  Oen.  McClellan 
claims  the  same  right  of  occupancy  given  to  the  Southern 
forces.  I  have  stipulated,  in  that  case,  to  advise  him  of  the 
inability  of  Kentucky  to  comply  with  her  obligations,  and  to 
invite  him  to  dislodge  the  Southern  forces.  He  stipulates  that 
if  he  is  successful  in  doing  so,  he  will  withdraw  his  forces  from 
•  the  territory  of  the  State  as  soon  as  the  Southern  forces  shall 
have  been  removed.  This,  he  assures  me,  is  the  policy  which 
be  will  adopt  toward  Kentucky. 

That  this  interview  took  place,  is  an  undisputed  fiict.  That 
any  compact  of  this  nature  was  entered  into,  would  seem 
incredible,  without  other  evidence  than  Buckner's  word  of 
honor.  But  that  Qen.  McClellan,  while  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  did  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
alleged  terms  of  agreement,  must  be  conceded.  Thus  was  one 
controlling  purpose  in  his  first  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  completely  defeated.  The  occupation  and  defense  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  near  Cincinnati,  was  voluntarily 
abandoned — either  by  reason  of  this  stipulation  or  without 
it— by  the  man  specially  chosen  for  that  work.  Near  the 
same  date.  Gen.  McClellan  addressed  a  letter  to  the  late 
Mr.  Crittenden,  expressing  regret  that  some  of  Gen.  Prentiss* 
men,  in  making  an  excursion  down  the  Mississippi,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  had  landed  on  the  Kentucky  shore  and  cut  down  and 
brought  away  a  Secession  flag  which  they  saw  flying  at  Colum- 
bus.    He  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  this  intrusion. 

Thus  cautious  was  the  Commanding  General  to  be  no  aggres- 
sor on  the  soil  of  any  Slave  State,  and  to  wound  the  sensi- 
bilities of  neither  incipient  Kebels  nor  "  neutrals,''  who  were 
supporters  of  slave  institutions.  Even  while  sending  a  force 
to  the  aid  of  loyal  Western  Yirginia,  at  the  request  of  her 
people,  he  was  careful  to  assure  them : 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  traitors  to 
induce  yon  to  believe  that  our  advent  among  you  will  be  signal 
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ixed  by  interference  with  your  slaves,  anderstand  one  thing 
clearly — not  only  will  we  abstain  from  all  snch  interference, 
but  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  iron  hand,  cmsh  any 
attempt  at  insurrection  on  their  part. 

The  first  engagement  in  Western  Virginia  was  fought  at  Phil- 
ippa,  on  the  2d  of  June,  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Morris,  of  Indiana,  being 
the  officer  in  actual  command  of  the  forces  now  concentrated  at 
and  near  Grafton,  with  headquarters  at  that  place.  The  arduous 
and  successful  expedition  thence  to  Philippa,  surprising  and 
breaking  up  an  important  camp  of  Rebels,  was  under  the  imme-  • 
diate  direction  of  Col.  Dumont,  of  Indiana. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  Gen.  Patterson  issued  an  address  irom 
his  headquarters,  now  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to  the  troops  of 
his  Department,  promising  that  they  should  "soon  meet  the 
insurgents."  He  added :  "  Tou  must  bear  in  mind  you  are 
going  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  and  that,  while  it  is 
your  duty  to  punish  sedition,  you  must  protect  the  loyal,  and, 
should  the  occasion  offer,  at  once  suppress  servile  insurrection." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  that  magna- 
nimity which  would  see  only  an  endangered  country,  had  put 
at  the  head  of  three  important  Military  Departments  three  of 
the  most  decided  of  his  political  opponents — Patterson,  Butler 
and  McClellan.  These  appointments  were  made  under  the 
earnest  conviction — how  well  justified  by  the  result  will  pres- 
ently appear — ^that  these  officers  possessed  the  military  capacity 
and  skill  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  occasion,  and  that  they 
would  heartily  sustain  the  Government  in  its  work  of  self-pres- 
ervation. Patterson  and  McClellan  had -each  been  selected  by 
the  Republican  Executives  of  their  own  States.  Both  had 
served  in  Mexico,  under  the  eye  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  their  selec- 
tion had  his  approval. 

To  the  voluntary  promises  made  by  Patterson  and  McClellan, 
that  slavery  should  be  upheld  by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be,  it 
must  be  added  that  a  like  assurance  was  given  by  Butler  to  the 
people  of  Maryland,  soon  after  his  occupation  of  Annapolis. 

A  few  days  after  the  victory  at  Philippa,  Gen.  Thoinaa  A. 
Morris,  the  General  in  actual  command,  on  whom,  with  QeiL 
W.  S.  Boseorans,  the  direction  of  the  oampaign  now  in«aga« 
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rated  in  West  Yir^nia  mainly  depended,  issued  his  proclama* 
tion  from  headquarters  at  Oraflon,  calling  on  the  people  to  arm 
for  their  own  protection  against  the  enemies  of  their  "  freedom 
&nd  peace/'  and  to  rally  in  arms  to  the  support  of  the  Consti- 
National  Government.  The  Convention  of  loyal  Virginia  Del- 
egates, held  at  Wheeling,  proclaimed,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
their  repudiation  of  the  pretended  ordinance  of  secession  by 
^which  Virginia  was  called  on  "  to  separate  from  and  wage  war 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  and  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  declared  that  "  the  offices  of  all  who  adhere  to  " 
the  Bichmond  Convention  and  Gov.  Letcher  (in  the  enumerated 
acts  of  treason  and  usurpation  perpetrated  by  them),  whether 
legislative,  executive  or  judicial,  are  vacated.  A  new  State 
Government  was  promptly  organized,  with  Francis  H.  Pierpont 
for  Governor.  In  due  time  a  State  Legislature  was  chosen,  and 
Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  were  elected.  Thus, 
with  the  full  approbation  of  President  Lincoln,  and  with  his 
substantial  support,  was  the  first  step  inaugurated  toward  a 
restoration  of  a  loyal  local  Government  in  the  insurgent  States. 
The  State  Government  thus  organized  was  for  Virginia  in  its 
integrity,  and  it  was  sustained  by  the  people,  wherever  our 
armies  held  in  check  the  armed  forces  of  the  Rebels. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Phil- 
ippa,  Gen.  McClellan,  having  just  arrived,  issued  another 
proclamation  to  the  people  from  headquarters  at  Grafton, 
announcing  that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  "  headed  by  Virginia 
troops,  is  rapidly  occupying  all  Western  Virginia."  He  re- 
affirmed the  promises  of  his  former  proclamation,  adding: 
"  Your  houses,  families,  property  and  all  your  rights  will  be 
religiously  respected."  He  denounced  upon  guerrillas  and 
marauders  the  severest  penalties  of  military  law.  To  the  sol- 
diers of  his  Army  he  issued  an  order  enjoining  good  conduct, 
and  inspiriting  them  for  the  wV)rk  before  them.  ''  We  have 
come  here,"  he  said,  "  to  save,' not  to  upturn." 

Nearly  three  weeks  later;  July  12th  (after  a  skirmish   at 

Laurel  Hill,  on  the  10th),  an  engagement  was  had  with  the 

Eebels  under  Col.  Pegram,  commonly  known  as  the  battle  of 

Rich  Mountain,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  that  officer  and  a 
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number  of  men,  officially  estimated  as  "  nine  hand  red  or  one 
thoosand/'  as  well  as  in  the  rout  and  close  pursuit  of  Gen. 
Oamett  and  the  forces  he  was  bringing  to  the  support  of  Pe- 
gram,  and  in  the  death  of  Oarnett  at  Carrickford,  on  the  14th. 
Without  discussing  the  merits  of  this  brief  campaign,  in  which 
the  number  of  men  engaged  on  either  side  may  be  estimated  at 
rather  more  than  10,000,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  final  sum- 
ming up,  by  the  Commanding  General,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
War  Department,  of  July  14th,  as  follows : 

HUTTONSVILLE,  Va.,  Jufy  14,  1861. 
Col.  E.  D.  Townsend,  'Assistant  Adjutant  General  : 

Gen.  Gamett  and  his  forces  have  been  routed  and  his  bag- 
gage and  one  gun  taken.  His  army  are  completely  demoralized. 
Gen.  Grarnett  was  killed  while  attempting  to  rally  his  forces  at 
Carrickford,  near  St.  George. 

We  have  completely  annihilated  the  enemy  in  Western 
Virginia. 

Our  loss  is  but  thirteen  killed  and  not  more  than  forty 
wounded,  while  the  enemy's  loss  is  not  far  from  two  hundred 
killed,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  we  have  taken  will  amount 
to  at  least  one  thousand.  We  have  captured  seyen  of  the  ene- 
my's guns  in  all. 

A  portion  of  Gamett*s  forces  retreated,  but  I  look  for  their 
capture  by  General  Hill,  who  is  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  troops  that  Garnett  had  under  his  command  are  said  to 
be  the  crack  regiments  of  Eastern  Virginia,  aided  by  Geor- 
gians, Tennesseeans  and  Carolinians. 

Our  success  is  complete,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  secession 
is  killed  in  this  section  of  the  oountry. 

George  B.  McClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

A  similar  work  was  simultaneously  going  on  in  Missouri, 
under  the  earnest  and  skillful  guidance  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon. 
Missouri  was  nearly  betrayed  by  its  Secessionist  Governor  and 
his  subordinates,  without  the  aid  of  a  conspiring  Convention, 
yet  she  was  drifting,  under  unscrupulous  management,  in  the 
same  direction  which  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
had  gone.  Gov.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  had  defied  the  popular 
repudiation  of  Secession,  issued  his  proclamation,  on  the  12th, 
calling  out  50,000  militia,  to  repel  "  invasion,''  etc.,  and  imme- 
diately organized  a  further  Kebel  foroe  at  the  State  Capital, 
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after  the  breaking  up  of  Ou&p  Jackflpn,  at  St.  Looib,  as  already 
iftarrated.  Gen.  Lyon  approaching  Jefferson  City  with  a  mod- 
erate force,  Jackson  eyacuated  the  place  on  the  14th  of  June, 
and  the  Union  forces  occupied  it  on  the  following  day.  On 
the  17th,  Oen.  Lyon,  finding  that  the  Rebel  Governor  was 
fortifying  at  Boonville,  forty  miles  distant  (his  forces  being 
conuoaoded  by  Gen.  Sterling  Price),  advanced  to  that  point 
and  gained  a  complete  victory,  dispersing  the*  insurgents,  who 
lost  heavily  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  These  ener- 
getic movements  at  once  secured  the  possession  of  a  large 
porti<m  of  the  State  from  Rebel  interference. 

The  defeat  of  the  conspirators,  first  at  St.  Louis  and  after- 
ward at  Boonville,  had  been  so  complete  that  it  was  several 
weeks  before  any  considerable  force  was  rallied  to  disturb  the 
quiet  into  which  the  State  was  settling  down,  under  the  new 
government  of  loyal  rulers,  which  was  meanwhile  forming. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  was  elected  Provi- 
sional Governor  by  the  Missouri  State  Convention,  and  duly 
inaugurated,  with  other  loyal  officers,  chosen  at  the  same  time. 
The  future  of  that  State  was  thus  assured. 

In  Gen.  Butler's  Department  a  movement,  preparatory  to 
opening  the  way  to  Yorktown,  was  made  by  a  small  force,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  resulting  in  a  repulse  at  Big  Bethel.  Coming 
a  week  after  the  cheering  success  at  Phil ippa,  under  Gen.  Mor- 
ris, the  efifbct  of  this  reverse,  unimportant  as  it  may  seem,  was 
sadly  felt  by  the  country,  and  placed  the  Commanding  General 
under  a  cloud,  from  which  he  unfortunately  did  little  to  redeem 
himself,  during  the  time  he  retained  this  command. 

The  fight  at  Falling  Waters,  on  the  2d  of  July,  was  the 
chief  event,  which  had  thus  far  relieved  the  general  quietude, 
not  to  say  dullness,  prevailing  in  the  Department  of  Gen.  Pat- 
terson. This  skirmish  occurred  near  Hainesville,  Md.,  in  the 
tardy  execution  of  a  long-deferred  movement  of  Patterson's 
force  from  Chambersburg,  by  Williamsport,  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  loea  was  small  on  either  side,  yet^  as  an  indication  of  some 
approaching  activity,  it  was  not  without  its  effect  on  an  already 
impatient  people.  With  further  delays  and  hesitations,  the 
force  of  Patterson  was  at  length  thrown  across  the  Potomac. 
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At  thifl  time,  a  oooBiderabie  Befoel  force  was  believed  to  hmwe 
aoGomnlated  at  Manaasaa  Junetioii  and  at  Winchester.  The 
popular  demand  was  almost  universal  tliat  onr  troops,  now  so 
long  in  arms,  ike  brief  term  of  a  large  portion  of  whom  was 
about  to  expire,  should  be  led  against  the  enemy.  Gen,  Scott 
at  length  decided  on  a  movement  upon  Manassas — ^resalting  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  with  whicli  this  first  period  of  the  war 
may  be  said  to  have  closed. 

Gen.  Irrin  McDowell  took  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  May  27th,  three  days  after  they 
had  crossed  over.  His  headquarters  were  at  the  Arlington 
House.  On  the  31st  of  May,  a  company  of  cavalry,  under 
Lieut  Tompkins,  dashed  into  the  village  of  Fairfax  Court 
House,  where  several  hundred  Bebel  cavalry  were  stationed, 
killing  a  number  of  the  enemy  and  capturing  five  prisoners. 
His  own  loss  was  one  killed  and  five  wounded  or  missing.  Th» 
may  be  called  the  first  cavalry  raid.  As  a  reconnoissanoe,  Ihis 
otherwise  unimportant  a&ir  was  of  service,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand reporting  the  presence  of  Rebel  troops  at  that  point  to 
the  number  of  1,500  men. 

After  the  manifestations,  here  as  well  as  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  of  a  gradual  aggressive  movement  of  the  insurgents, 
threatening  alike  Alexandria,  Washington  and  the  upper  part 
of  Maryland,  the  impatience  of  the  people — ^ignorant  as  they 
were  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  properly  equipping  a  force, 
even  then  so  much  out  of  proportion  to  any  organized  in  this 
country  during  the  last  forty  years — ^was  natural,  when,  with 
only  skirmishifig  along  the  Potomac,  no  general  movement  to 
thrust  back  these  aggressors  had  been  commenced  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July.     That  the  causes  of  this  delay  were  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Executive,  and  that  even  when  commenced  the 
experienced  military  leaders  in  command  had  failed  to  put  their 
forces  in  full  readiness,  is  now  apparent.     The  Rebels  them- 
selves anticipated  an  earlier  attack,  and  had  prepared  for  it, 
awaiting  the  onset  on  their  chosen  ground.     Meanwhile  bat- 
teries began  to  be  erected  along  the  Potomac,  at  Acquis  Crsek 
and  elsewhere,  threatening  a  complete  blockade  of  the  riyer. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  Capt.  James  H.  Ward,  of  the  Navy,  had 
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IbBt'his  life  in  an  attack  on  the  olMtniotions  at  Matthias  Point. 
Tbe  hope  and  purpose  of  capturing  Washington  and  subju- 
gating  Maryland  were  dearly  shown  by  the  procedure  of  the 
lt«bels,  and  not  without  reason,  when  we  remember  their  mili- 
tary preparations  during  a  whole  year,  and  the  adTsntages  given 
them  by  the  Administration  just  closed. 

Baltimore,  in  which  there  had  been,  since  the  19th  of  April, 
constant  conspiracies  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  which  was 
relied  on  by  the  Rebel  leaders  for  important  aid  in  the  general 
rfheme  of  extending  their  military  sway  northward  to  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  had  been  occupied  by  Gen.  Butler  on  the  14th 
of  May.  Strong  works  thrown  up  on  Federal  Hill,  and  else- 
where, as  well  as  Fort  McHenry,  now  held  the  conspirators  in 
check,  and  their  designs  were  effectually  overthrown  before 
Butler's  transfer  to  the  new  Department  of  Virginia,  a  few  days 
later.  This  Department  originally  embraced  Eastern  Virginia 
to  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  and  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
£na  and  South  Carolina.  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  succeeded  to  the  . 
command  at  Baltimore,  and  continued  the  vigorous  measures  of 
his  predecessor. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Gen.  Patterson's  army  advanced,  occu- 
pying Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Rebel  force  under  J.  £.  Johnston 
fell  back  on  Winchester.  Patterson  was  expected  at  least  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Rebels,  to  whose  force  his  own 
actually  was,  as  believed  at  the  timo  in  Washington,  largely 
superior.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this  ^^  demonstration"  in 
the  Valley,  Gen.  McDowell  issued  an  order  (July  16th)  dis- 
tributing his  troops  into  divisions,  and  took  up  the  line  of 
march  toward  Fair&x  Court  House.  This  place  his  advance 
column  occupied  on  the  following  day,  without  resistance.  His 
entire  effective  force  was  not  far  from  50,000  men :  the  First 
Division  under  command  of  Gen.  Daniel  Tyler,  of  Connecticut ; 
the  Second  under  Col.  David  Hunter,  of  the  Army ;  the  Third 
under  Col.  S.  P.  Heintaelman,  of  the  Army ;  the  Fourth  under 
Gen.  Theodore  Runyon,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Fifth  under 
Col.  D.  8.  Miles,  of  the  Army.  The  two  last  divisions  were 
intended  to  act  as  the  Reserve. 
On  tbe  18th,  Patterson's  force,  instead  of  attacking  Johnston 
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at  Winchester,  was  moved  on  Charlestown*— a  step  which  aD 
critics,  judging  after  the  event,  will  agree  to  have  been  nnlbr- 
tanate,  in  consequence  of  which  no  effeotoal  cooperation  wiftk 
the  Manassas  movement  was  rendered.  On  the  same  daj^ 
(Thursday)  McDowell  resumed  his  march  in  the  direction  of 
Centreville,  and  a  premature  engagement  was  brought  on  at 
Blackburn's  Ford,  bj  a  portion  of  Gen.  Tyler's  division.  The 
slight  repulse  which  followed  ended  an  immediate  advance,  and 
detained  the  army,  inactive,  at  and  near  Centreville,  for  the 
next  two  days. 

The  plan  of  battle,  as  now  seen  in  the  published  order  of 
Gen.  McDowell,  for  Sunday  the  21  st,  was  a  good  one,  but  the 
execution  of  some  of  its  details  was  imperfect,  and  the  delay  of 
troops  in  moving  to  the  scene  of  action  prepared  the  way  for 
the  final  disaster,  through  the  arrival  of  Rebel  reenforoements 
from  Johnston,  whom  Patterson  had  fiuled  to  occupy  aa 
ordered.  The  immediate  purpose  of  giving  battle  at  this 
time,  was  to  force  the  enemy  from  his  position  commanding 
the  Warrenton  road,  and  to  destroy  the  railroad  from  Manasaaa 
to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  prtsvonting  communication  with  the 
large  Eebel  force  in  the  latter  locality. 

The  stream  named  Bull  Run  passes  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion through  the  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  beyond  CSentre* 
ville.  Three  roads  lead  from  the  latter  place  to  the  South  and 
West — one  nearly  due  south,  crossing  Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's 
Ford;  a  second  due  west  toward  Groveton,  over  the  Stone 
Bridge  ;  and  a  third,  about  midway  between  these  two,  at  «a 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  to  each,  extending  more  directly  to 
Newmarket,  (near  Manassas  Junction),  where  Beauregard,  com* 
manding  the  Rebel  forces,  had  his  headquarters.  This  last 
road  is  known  as  the  Warrenton  turnpike.  Beyond  the  mn 
are  the  Manassas  Plains,  extending  for  miles,  mostly  an  open 
country,  like  a  Western  prairie.  On  the  rolling  ground  near 
the  stream  the  woods  are  dense,  and  there  are  occasional  groves 
farther  away.  The  Rebel  lines  extended  for  a  distance  of  aix 
to  ten  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  Bull  Run,  from  near 
Blackburn's  Ford  to  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  beyond  the  Orova- 
ton  road.     The  Rebel  lines  were  two  or  three  miles  diatanty  at 
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the  nearest  point,  from  Newmarket,  and  Tifiible  from  the  kead- 
qnarten  of  Beauregard.  The  number  of  his  men,  on  Sunday 
morning,  is  believed  to  bave  been  about  forty  tbouaand  in  line, 
witib  fifteen  or  twenty  thouBand  in  reserve,  exclusive  of  reon- 
foreements  arriving  during  tbe  day. 

A  large  portion  of  Jobnston's  forces,  bad  previously  reacbed 
Manassas  Junction,  and  tbat  General  was  present  in  person,  but 
waiving  bis  Beniority  of  rank,  allowed  Beauregard  to  conduct 
ibe  engagement,  bis'dispositions  baving  already  been  made. 

Leaving  part  of  tbe  division  under  Miles — two  brigades  witb 
two  batteries — as  a  reserve  at  Centreville,  togetber  witb  Eicb- 
ardson's  brigade,  temporarily  assigned  to  tbe  same  division, 
wbieb  was  to  threaten  Blackbum^s  Ford,  covered  by  tbe  ene- 
my's rigbt,  McDowell  ordered  Tyler's  division  to  take  position 
on  tbe  Warrenton  road,  menacing  tbe  Bebel  center.  To  Hun- 
ter's division  was  intrusted  tbe  important  work  of  turning 
the  Rebel  left,  going  to  tbe  rigbt  of  tbe  Groveton  road,  and 
crossing  Bull  Run  above  Sudley's  Spring.  This  force  was  to 
be  followed  by  Heintzelman's  division,  wbicb  was  to  cross  lower 
down,  after  Hunter  bad  effected  bis  crossing  and  descended  tbe 
rigbt  bank  to  a  point  nearly  opposite,  driving  away  any  force 
tbat  migbt  be  tbere  to  dispute  tbe  passage.  Tbeee  two  divi- 
sions were  tbe  ones  most  actively  engaged  in  tbe  ensuing  battle. 
Tbe  necessity  of  strongly  guarding  against  tbe  contingency  of 
a  Rebel  movement  to  occupy  Centreville,  either  by  Blackburn's 
Ford  or  tbe  Warrenton  road,  was  strongly  impressed  on  tbe 
mind  of  tbe  Commanding  General.  Tbis  led  to  tbe  detacb- 
ment  of  one  of  Heintzelman's  brigades,  after  tbe  movement 
commenced,  to  be  added  to  tbe  force  on  our  left.  Tbe  event 
showed  tbe  wisdom  of  his  action  in  protecting  tbis  position, 
which  tbe  Rebel  General  had  deliberately  planned  to  assail,  if 
we  may  credit  his  report,  written  long  afterward,  and  which, 
but  for  McDowell's  precautions,  might  have  been  taken  at  the 
dose  of  the  battle,  to  the  much  more  serious  discomfiture  of 
our  army. 

More  time  was  consumed  in  getting  tbe  men  in  position,  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  than  had  been  anticipated.  Tyler 
opened  with  his  artillery  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  eliciting  no 
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reply.  Bumside's  brigade,  under  Hunter,  succeBsfbllj  crossed 
the  stream,  and  emerged  from  the  wooded  bank  into  the  open 
plain  beyond.  Almost  immediately,  the  head  of  the  colonm 
encountered  a  heavy  Rebel  force,  but  Tyler  and  Heintzelman 
had  each,  from  their  respectiye  positions^  succeeded  in  throwing 
part  of  their  force  across,  and  presently  nearly  all  but  the 
reserves  before  mentioned  were  brought  into  action.  The 
ground  was  hotly  contested  from  half  past  ten  o'clock  until 
three.  The  advantage  at  the  latter  hour  was  clearly  on  the  side 
of  our  arms,  and  the  victory  seemed  assured.  That  such  was 
the  view  taken  by  the  Rebel  commanders  even,  is  seen  from  the 
accounts  of  the  battle  from  that  side. 

At  this  important  juncture,  a  further  reenforcement  fr^m 
Johnston's  army  at  Winchester  (perhaps,  in  iact,  '^  the  residue" 
of  that  army,  as  supposed  by  Gen.  McDowell)  arrived  on  the 
field.  Our  men,  who  had  been  up  since  two  o'clock,  had 
marched  several  miles,  and  had  fought  for  many  hours,  were 
exhausted  by  the  privations  they  had  necessarily  undergone, 
and  from  the  fatigue  incident  to  such  labors  in  an  excessively 
hot  day.  Most  were  inexperienced  troops.  This  was  their 
first  engagement.  The  new  masses  now  hurled  upon  them 
decided  the  event.  The  battle  was  lost.  Panic  and  pell-mell 
retreat  ensued.  Only  on  reaching  Centreville  was  any  degree 
of  order  restored,  after  the  first  falling  back.  The  official 
report  of  Gen.  McDowell  states  his  loss  as  481  killed,  and  1,011 
wounded,  without  an  enumeration  of  prisoners.  Beauregard 
stated  his  own  losses  as  269  killed,  and  1,438  wounded,  and 
estimated  McDowell's  entire  loss  (including  prisoners)  at  over 
4,500.  The  battle  field  remained  in  possession  of  the  insur* 
gents,  yet,  in  spite  of  their  superior  numbers,  they  failed  to 
improve  their  victory  by  either  a  destructive  pursuit  or  an 
early  movement  upon  Washington.  The  Rebel  General  con- 
fesses, in  his  official  report,  that  he  was  intending,  before  the 
battle,  to  attack  McDowell,  instead  of  awaiting  his  farther  ad- 
vance, manifestly  hoping,  after  uniting  Johnston's  forces  and 
his  own,  to  gain  possession  of  the  Federal  Capital.  The  hard- 
contested  field  of  Bull  Run  postponed  farther  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
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taken  for  the  defense  of  Washington  rendered  the  joint  cam- 
paign of  Johnston  and  Beauregard  as  unproductiye  of  material 
results,  as  the  advance  of  McDowell,  unsustained  by  Patterson, 
had  been  wanting  in  military  success.  It  was  chiefly  in  its 
moral  effect,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  this*battle  had  any 
special  significance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Extra  Session  of  Congress. — President  Lincoln's  Message. — ^Rebel  Af- 
fairs at  Richmond. 

CoNQBESS  had  convened  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  accordanoe 
with  the  President's  call  in  his  proclamation  of  April  15th, 
and  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  Speaker.  Little  decisive  action  had  fceen  taken  prior  to  the 
date  to  which  military  events  have  been  traced  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter.  The  President's  Message  to  Congress,  at  the 
opening  of  this  extra  session,  contains  a  concise  statement  of 
the  situation  of  affairs  at  that  time,  four  months  having  passed 
since  the  delivery  of  his  Inaugural  Address,  and  presents  his 
views  as  to  what  was  required  to  be  done  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Constitutional  Government.  With  a  review  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  hostilities  were  commenced,  and  with 
a  conclusive  exposure  of  the  false  pretenses  of  Secessionism,  it 
also  clearly  sets  forth  the  acts,  motives  and  purposes  of  the 
President.'    This  document  is  here  given  at  length : 

MB.  Lincoln's  fibst  message. 

Fellow-Citizens  oe  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repbs- 
SENTATIYES :  Having  been  convened  on  an  extraordinary  oc- 
casion, as  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  your  attention  is  not 
called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of  legislation.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Presidential  term,  four  months  ago,  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  were  found  to  be  gen- 
erally suspended  within  the  several  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  except- 
ing only  those  of  the  Postoffice  Department. 
■*^v, Within  these  States  all  the  Forts,  Arsenals,  Dock- Yards, 
Custoln -Houses,  and  the  like,  including  the  movable  and  sta- 
tionary property  in  and  about  them,  had  been  seized,  and 
were  held  tn.  open  hostility  to  this.  Government,  excepting  only 
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Forts  Pickens,  Taylor  and  Jefferson,  on  and  near  the  Florida 
coast,  and  Fort  Snmter  in  Charleston  harbor,  South  Carolina. 
Thei  forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition, 
new  ones  had  been  built,  and  armed  forces  had  been  organ- 
ized, and  were  organizing,  all  avowedly  with  the  same  hostile 
purpose. 

The  forts  remaining  in  possession  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  in  and  near  these  States  were  either  besieged  or  menaced 
by  warlike  preparations,  and  especially  Fort  Sumter  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  well-protected  hostile  batteries,  with  guns 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  its  own,  and  outnumbering  the 
latter  as,  perhaps,  ten  to  one — a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  muskets  and  rifles  had  somehow  found  their  way  into 
these  States,  and  had  been  seized  to  be  used  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Accumulations  of  the  public  revenue  lying  within  them  had 
been  seized  for  the  same  object.  The  navy  was  scattered  in 
distant  seas,  leaving  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the  im« 
mediate  reach  of  the  Government. 

Officers  of  the  Federal  Army  had  resigned  in  great  numbers, 
and  of  those  resigning  a  large  proportion  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Government. 

Simultaneously,  and  in  connection  with  all  this,  the  pur* 
pose  to  sever  the  Federal  Union  was  openly  avowed.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  purpose  an  ordinance  had  been  adopted  in 
each  of  these  States,  declaring  the  States  respectively  to  be 
separated  from  the  National  Union.  A  formula  for  instituting 
a  combined  Government  of  those  States  had  been  promulgated, 
and  this  illegal  organization,  in  the  character  of  the  "Confed- 
erate States,'*  was  already  invoking  recognition,  aid  and  inter- 
vention from  foreign  powers. 

Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty  upon  the  incoming  Executive  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  consummation  of  such  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Federal  Union,  a  choice  of  means  to  that  end  became  indis- 
pensable. This  choice  was  made  and  was  declared  in  the  In- 
augural Address. 

The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  exhaustion  of  all  peaceful 
measures  before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It  sought  only 
to  hold  the  public  places  and  property  not  already  wrested 
from  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  revenue,  relying  for 
the  rest  on  time,  discussion  and  the  ballot-box.  It  promised  a 
continuance  of  the  mails,  at  Government  expense,  to  the  very 
people  who  were  resisting  the  Government,  and  it  gave  re- 
peated pledges  against  any  disturbances  to  any  of  the  people, 
or  any  of  their  rights,  of  all  that  which  a  President  might  con- 
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htitationally  and  justifiably  do  in  sncli  a  eaae ;  eyery  thing  ' 
forborne,  without  which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  ihe 
Government  on  foot. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  present  incumbent's  first  full  day 
in  office,  a  letter  from  Major  Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort 
Sumter,  written  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  received  at  the 
War  Department  on  the  4th  of  March,  was  by  that  Department 
placed  in  his  hands.  This  letter  expressed  the  professional 
opinion  of  the  writer,  that  reenforcements  could  not  be  thrown 
into  that  fort  within  the  tinie  for  its  relief  rendered  necoasary 
by  the  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  less  than  20,000  good  and 
well-disciplined  men.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all 
the  officers  of  his  command,  and  their  memoranda  on  the  sub- 
ject were  made  inclosures  of  Major  Anderson's  letter.  The 
whole  was  immediately  laid  before  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott,  who  at 
once  concurred  with  Major  Anderson  in  his  opinion.  On  re- 
flection, however,  he  took  full  time,  consulting  with  other  offi- 
cers, both  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days 
came  reluctantly  but  decidedly  to  the  same  conclusion  as  be- 
fore. He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  such  sufficient 
force  was  then  at  the  control  of  the  Gt)verDment,  or  could  be 
raised  and  brought  to  the  ground,  within  the  time  when  the 
provisions  in  the  fort  would  be  exhausted.  In  a  purely  mili- 
tary point  of  yiew,  this  reduced  the  duty  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  case  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting  the  garrison 
safely  out  of  the  fort 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon  that  position, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  be  utterly  ruinous ;  that  the 
necessity  under  which  it  was  to  be  done  would  not  be  fully  un- 
derstood ;  that  by  many  it  would  be  construed  as  a  part  of  a 
yoluntary  policy;  that  at  home  it  would  discourage  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to 
insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad ;  that,  in  fact,  it 
would  be  our  national  destruction  consummated.  This  could 
not  be  allowed.  Starvation  was  not  yet  upon  the  garrison,  and 
ere  it  would  be  reached,  Fort  Pickens  might  be  reenforced. 
This  last  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  policy,  and  would  bet- 
ter enable  the  country  to  accept  th^  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter 
as  a  military  necessity.  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be 
sent  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship  Brook- 
lyn into  Fort  Pickens.  This  order  could  not  go  by  land,  but 
must  take  the  longer  and  slower  route  by  sea.  The  first  re- 
tTim  news  from  the  order  was  received  just  one  week  before  the 
fall  of  Sumter.  The  news  itself  was  that  the  officer  command- 
ing the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  been  transferred 
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fVom  the  Brookljti,  acting  upon  some  quasi  armistice  of  the 
late  Administration,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  the  present 
Administration,  i>p  to  the  time  the  order  was  dispatched,  had 
only  too  vague  and  uncertain  rumors  to  fix  attention,  had  re- 
fused to  land  the  troops.  To  now  reenforee  Fort  Pickens  be- 
fore a  crisis  would  be  reached  at  Fort  Sumter  was  impossible, 
Tendered  so  by  the  near  exhaustion  of  provisions  at  the  latter 
named  fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a  conjuncture  the 
Government  had  a  few  days  before  commenced  preparing  an 
expedition,  as  weH  adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sum- 
ter, which  expedidon  was  intended  to  be  ttltimately  used  or 
not,  according  to  circumstances.  The  strongest  anticipated 
case  for  using  it  was  now  presented,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
it  forward  as  had  been  intended.  In  this  contingency  it  was 
also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  he 
might  expect  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  provision  the  fort, 
and  that  if  the  attempt  should  not  be  resisted  there  would  be 
no  attempt  to  throw  in  men,  arms  or  ammunition,  without  fur- 
ther notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  This  no- 
tice was  accordingly  given,  whereupon  the  fort  was  attacked 
and  bombarded  to  its  fnli,  without  even  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  provisioning  expedition. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  assault  upon  and  reduction  of 
Fort  Sumter,  was, -in  no  sense,  a  matter  of  self-defense  on  the 
part  of  the  assailants.  They  well  knew  that  the  garrison  in 
the  fort  could  by  no  possibility  commit  aggression  upon  them  ; 
they  knew  they  were  expressly  notified  that  the  giving  of  bread 
to  the  few  brave  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison  was  all  which 
would,  on  that  occasion,  be  attempted,  unless  themselves,  by 
resisting  so  much,  should  provoke  more.  They  knew  that  this 
Government  desired  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to 
assail  them,  but  merely  to  maintain  visible  possession,  and  thus 
to  preserve  the  Union  from  actual  and  immediate  dissolution  ; 
trusting,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  to  time,  discussion,  and  the 
ballot-box  for  final  adjustment,  and  they  assailed  and  reduced 
the  fort,  for  precisely  the  reverse  object,  to  drive  out  the  visible 
authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  thus  force  it  to  immediate 
dissolution ;  that  this  was  their  object  the  Executive  well  under- 
stood, having  said  to  them  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  "  you  can 
have  no  confiict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.'*  He 
took  pains  not  only  to  keep  this  declaration  good,  but  also  to  keep 
the  case  so  far  from  ingenious  sophistry  as  that  the  world  should 
not  misunderstand  it.  By  the  affair  at  Fort  Sumter.^  with  its  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  that  point  was  reached.  Then  and  there- 
by the  assailants  of  the  Government  began  the  conflict  of  arms — 
without  a  gun  in  sight,  or  in  expectancv,  to  return  their  fire, 
22 
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Mve  only  the  few  in  the  fort  eent  to  that  harbor  years  before, 
for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to  give  that  protection 
in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding  all  else,  they 
have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue,  inunediate  dis- 
solution or  blood,  and  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate 
of  these  United  States.  It  presents  to  the  whole  family  of 
man  the  question  whether  a  Constitutional  Republio  or  Democ- 
racy, a  Grovemment  of  the  people,  by  the  same  people,  can  or 
can  not  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own  domestie 
foes.  It  presents  the  question  whether  discontented  individuals^ 
too  few  in  numbers  to  control  the  Administration  according  to 
the  organic  law  in  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretenses 
made  in  this  case,  or  any  other  pretenses,  or  arbitrarily  without 
•  any  pretense,  break  up  their  Government,  and  thus  practically 
put  an  end  to  free  government  upon  the  earth.  It  forces  ns  to 
ask,  "  Is  there  in  all  republics  this  inherent  and  fatal  weak- 
ness?" Musi  a  Government. pf  necessity  be  too  strong  for  the 
liberties  of  its*  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own 
existence  ?  So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call 
out  the  war  power  of  the  Government,  and  so  to  resist  the  force 
employed  for  its  destruction  by  force  for  its  preservation.  The 
call  was  made,  and  the  response  of  the  country  was  most  grati- 
fying,  surpassing,  in  unanimity  and  spirit,  the  most  sanguine 
expectation.  Yet  none  of  the  States,  commonly  called  Sla^e 
States,  except  Delaware,  gave  a  regiment  through  the  regular 
State  organization.  A  few  regiments  have  been  organized 
within  some  others  of  those  States  by  individual  enterprise,  and 
received  into  the  Government  service.  Of  course  the  seceded 
States,  so  called^  and  to  which  Texas  had  been  joined  about  the 
time  of  the  inauguration,  gave  no  troops  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  The  Border  States,  so  called,  were  not  uniform  in  their 
action,  some  of  them  being  almost  for  the  Union,  while  in 
others,  as  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkan- 
sas, the  Union  sentiment  was  nearly  repressed  and  silenced. 
The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps 
the  most  important.  A  Convention,  elected  by  the  people  of 
that  State  to  consider  this  very  question  of  disrupting  the 
Federal  Union,  was  in  session  at  the  capital  of  Virginia  when 
Fort  Sumter  fell. 

To  this  body  the  people  had  chosen  a  large  majority  of  pro- 
fessed Union  men.  Almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter 
many  members  of  that  majority  went  over  to  the  original  dis- 
union minority,  and  with  ihem  adopted  an  ordinance  for  with- 
drawing the  State  £rom  the  Union.  Whether  this  change  was 
wrought  by  their  great  approval  of  the  assault  upon  Sumter,  or. 
their  great  resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to  that 
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lavlt,  is  not  definitely  known.  Althongh  tbej  Bnbmitted  the 
ordinance  for  ratification  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken 
on  a  day  then  somewhat  more  than  a  month  distant,  the  Con- 
tention and  the  Legislature,  which  was  also  in  session  at  the 
Baoie  time  and  place,  with  leading  men  of  the  State,  not  mem- 
bers of  either,  immediately  commenced  acting  as  if  the  State  was 
already  out  of  the  Union.  They  pushed  military  preparations 
vigorously  forward  all  over  the  State.  They  seized  the  United 
States  Armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  Navy  Yard  at  Gos- 
port,  near  Norfolk.  They  received,  perhaps  invited  into  their 
Htate,  large  bodies  of  troops,  with  tbeir  warlike  appointments, 
from  the  so-called  seceded  States. 

They  formally  entered  into  a  treaty  of  temporary  alliance 
with  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  and  sent  members  to  their 
Congress  at  Montgomery,  and  finally  they  permitted  the  insur- 
rectionary Government  to  be  transferred  to  their  capitol  at 
Richmond.  The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this 
eiant  insurrection  to  make  its  nest  within  her  borders,  and  this 
U-overnment  has  no  choice  left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds 
it,  and  it  has  the  less  to  regret  as  the  loyal  citizens  have,  in 
due  form,  claimed  its  protection.  Those  loyal  citizens  this 
Government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  being  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  Border  States,  so  called,  in  fact  the  Middle  States, 
there  are  those  who  favor  a  policy  which  they  call  armed  neu- 
trality, that  is,  an  arming  of  those  States  to  prevent  the  Union 
fbrces  passing  one  way  or  the  disunion  forces  the  other  over 
their  soil.  This  would  be  disunion  completed.  Figuratively 
speaking,  it  would  be  the  building  of  an  impassable  wall  along 
the  line  of  separation,  and  yet  not  quite  an  impassable  one,  for 
under  the  guise  of  neutrality  it  ^ould  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Union  men,  and  freely  pass  supplies  from  among  them  to  the 
insurrectionists,  which  it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy.  At  a 
stroke  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off  the  hands  of  secession, 
except  only  what  proceeds  from  the  external  blockade.  It 
would  do  for  the  disunionists  that  which  of  all  things  they 
most  desire,  feed  them  well  and  give  them  disunion  without  a 
struggle  of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Consti- 
tution, no  obligation  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  while  very 
many  who  have  favored  it  are  doubtless  loyal  citizens,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  injurious  in  effect. 

Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  Government  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  first  a  call  was  made  for  75,000  militia,  and  rapidly  fol- 
lowing this  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of 
the  insurrectionary  districts  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a 
blockade.     So  far  all  was  believed  to  be  strictly  legal. 
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At  this  point  the  insurrectioniafas  announced  their  purpose  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  calls  were  made  for  volunteers,  to  serve  three  jeara, 
unless  sooner  discharged,  and  also  for  large  additions  to  the 
regular  army  and  navy.  These  measures,  whether  strictly  legal 
or  not,  were  ventured  upon  under  what  appeared  to  he  a  popular 
demand  and  a  public  necessity,  trusting  then,  as  now,  that  Con- 
gress would  ratify  them. 

It  is  believed  that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  consti- 
tutional competency  of  Congress.  Soon  after  the  first  call  for 
militia  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  authorize  the  Commanding 
General,  in  proper  cases,  according  to  his  discretion,  to  suspend 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  processes 
and  forms  of  law,  such  individuals  as  he  might  deem  danger- 
ous to  the  public  safety.  This  authority  has  purposely  been 
exercised,  but  very  sparingly.  Nevertheless  the  legality  and 
propriety  of  what  has  been  done  under  it  are  questioned,  and 
the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to  the  proposition 
that  one  who  is  sworn  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfiilly 
executed,  should  not  himself  violate  them.  Of  course  some 
consideration  was  given  to  the  questions  of  power  and  propriety 
before  this  matter  was  acted  upon.  The  whole  of  the  laws 
which  were  required  to  be  faithfully  executed  were  being 
resisted,  and  failing  of  execution  in  nearly  one-third  of  the 
States.  Must  they  be  allowed  to  finally  fail  of  execution,  even 
had  it  been  perfectly  clear  that,  by  use  of  the  means  necessary 
to  their  execution,  some  single  law,  made  in  such  extreme  ten- 
derness of  the  citizen's  liberty  that  practically  it  relieves  more 
of  the  guilty  than  the  innocent,  should,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
be  violated  ?  To  state  the  question  more  directly,  are  all  the 
laws  but  one  to  go  unexecuted,  and  the  Government  itself  to 
go  to  pieces  lest  that  one  be  violated  ?  Even  in  such  a  case 
would  not  the  official  oath  be  broken  if  the  Government  should 
be  overthrown  when  it  was  believed  that  disregarding  the  single 
law  would  tend  to  preserve  it. 

But  it  was  not  believed  that  this  question  was  presented.  It 
was  not  believed  that  any  law  was  violated.  The  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,  is  equivalent  to  a 
provision  that  such  privilege  may  be  suspended  when,  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  It 
was  decided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  that  the  public 
safety  does  require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
writ,  which  was  authorized  to  be  made.     Now,  it  is  insisted  that 
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Congress,  and  not  the  Executive,  is  vested  with  this  power. 
Sxit  the  Constitution  itself  is  silent  as  to  which  or  who  is  to 
exercise  the  power ;  and  as  the  provision  was  plainly  made  for 
WL  dangerous  emergency,  it  can  not  he  helieved  that  the  Earners 
of   the  instmment  intended  that  in  every  case   the  danger 
slioald  run  its  course  until  Congress  could  he  called  together, 
tlie   very  assemhling  of  which  might  he  prevented,  as  was 
intended  in  this  case  by  the  rebellion.     No  more  extended  argu- 
ment is  now  afforded,  as  an  opinion  at  some  length  will  prob- 
ably be  presented  by  the  Attorney-General.     Whether  there 
sliall  be  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  if  so,  what,  is  sub- 
xnitted   entirely  to   the  better  judgment  of  Congress.      The 
forbearance  of  this  Government  had  been  so  extraordinary,  and 
so  long  continued,  as  to  lead  some  foreign  nations  to  shape 
their  action  as  if  they  supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our 
National  Union  was  probable.     While  this,  on  discovery,  gave 
the  Executive  some  concern,  he  is  now  happy  to  say  that  the 
sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  United  States  are  now  every-where 
practically  respected  by  foreign  Powers,  and  a  general  sympa- 
thy with  the  country  is  manifested  throughout  the  world. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  the 
Navy,  will  give  the  information,  in  detail,  deemed  necessary 
and  convenient  for  your  deliberation  and  action,  while  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  all  the  Departments  will  stand  ready  to  supply 
omissions  or  to  communicate  new  facts  considered  important  for 
you  to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal  means  for 
making  this  contest  a  short  and  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at 
the  control  of  the  Government  for  the  work  at  least  400,000 
men  and  $400,000,000 ;  that  number  of  men  is  about  one-tenth 
of  those  of  proper  ages  within  the  regions  where  apparently  all 
are  willing  to  engage,  and  the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty- third 
part  of  the  money  value  owned  by  the  men  who  seem  ready  to 
devote  the  whole.  A  debt  of  $600,000,000  now  is  a  less  sum 
per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  Revolution  when  we  came 
out  of  that  struggle,  and  the  money  value  in  the  country  bears 
even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it  was  then  than  does  the 
population.  Surely  each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  now  to 
preserve  our  liberties  as  each  had  then  to  establish  them. 

A  right  result  at  this  time  will  be  worth  more  to  the  world 
than  ten  times  the  men  and  ten  times  the  money.  The  evi- 
dence reaching  us  from  the  country  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
material  for  the  work  is  abundant,  and  that  it  needs  only  the. 
hand  of  legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction,  and  the  hand  of 
the  Executive  to  give  it  practical  shape  and  efficiency.  One 
of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  the  Government  is  vo  avoid 
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reoeiying  troops  fa«ter  ihan  it  can  provide  for  them ;  in  a  word^ 
the  people  will  save  their  Ooyemment  if  the  €k)yemment  will 
do  its  part  only  indifferently  well.     It  might  seem   at   firs^ 
thought  to  be  of  little  difference  whether  the  present  movemeot 
at  the  South  be  called  secession  or  rebellion.     The  ntovers, 
however,  well  understand  the  difference.     At  the  beginning 
they  knew  that  they  could  never  raise  their  treason  to   any 
respectable  magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies  violation  of* 
law ;  they  knew  their  people  possessed  as  much  of  moral  sense, 
as  much  of  devotion  to  law  and  order,  and  as  much  pride  in  its 
reverence  for  the  history  and  Government  of  their  common 
country,  as  any  other  civilized  and  patriotic  people.     They 
knew  they  could  make  no  advancement  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
these  strong  and  noble  sentiments.     Accordingly  they  com- 
menced  by  an  insidious  debauching  of  the  public  mind ;  they 
invented  an  ingenious  sophism,  which,  if  conceded,  was  followed 
by  perfectly  logical  steps  through  all  the  incidents  of  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Union.     The  sophism  itself  is  that  any 
State  of  the  Union  may,  consistently  with  the  Nation's  Consti- 
tution, and  therefore  lawfully  and  peacefully,  withdraw  from 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  Union  or  of  any  other 
State. 

The  little  disguise  that  the  supposed  right  is  to  be  exercised 
only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  its 
justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice  with  rebellion.  Thus 
sugar-coated,  they  have  been  drugging  the  public  mind  of  their 
section  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  at  length  they 
have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government  the  day  after  some  assemblage  of  men 
have  enacted  the  farcical  pretense  of  taking  their  State  out  of 
the  Union,  who  could  have  been  brought  to  no  such  thing  the 
day  before.  This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole  of 
its  currency,  from  the  assumption  that  there  is  some  onmipo- 
tent  and  sacred  supremacy  pertaining  to  ^  State,  to  each  State 
of  our  Federal  Union.  Our  States  have  neither  more  nor  less 
power  than  that  reserved  to  them  in  the  Union  by  the  Consti- 
tution, no  one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  State  out  of  the 
Union.  The  original  ones  passed  into  the  Union  before  they 
cast  off  their  British  Colonial  dependence,  and  the  new  ones 
came  into  the  Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence, 
excepting  Texas,  and  even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  indepen- 
dence, was  never  designated  as  a  State.  The  new  ones  only  took 
the  designation  of  States  on  coming  into  the  Union,  while  that 
name  was  first  adopted  for  the  old  ones  in  and  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Therein  the  United  Colonies  were  de- 
clared to'  be  fret  and  indjependciU  States.     But  even   then  the 
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object  plainly  was  not  to  declare  their  independence  of  one 
another  of  the  Union,  but  directly  the  contrary,  as  their  mutual 
pledge  and  their  mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and  after- 
ward, abundantly  show.     The  express  plight  of  faith  by  each 
and  all  of  the  original  thirteen  States  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation two  years  later  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual,  is 
most  conclusive.     Haying  never  been  States  either  in  substance 
or  in  name  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  omnipo- 
tence of  State  rights,  asserting  a  claim  of  power  to  lawfully 
destroy  the  Union  itself.     Much  is  said  about  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  but  the  word  even  is  not  in  the  National  Consti- 
tntion,  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any  of  the  State  constitutions. 
What  is  sovereignty  in  the  political  sense  of  the  word  ?    Would 
it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  a  political  community  without  a 
political  superior  ?    Tested  by  this  no  one  of  our  States,  except 
Texas,  was  a  sovereignty,  and  even  Texas  gave  up  the  character 
on  coming  into  the  Union,  by  which  act  she  acknowledged  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  States,  have  their 
status  in  the  Union,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to 
be  for  her  the  supreme  law.     The  States  have  their  status  in 
the  Union,  and  they  have  no  other  legal  status.     If  they  break 
from  this  they  can  only  do  so  against  law  and  by  revolution. 
The  Union  and  not  themselves  separately  procured  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  liberty  by  conquest  or   purchase.     The 
iJnion  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence  and  liberty 
it  has.     The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact, 
it  created  them,  as  States.     Originally,  some  dependent  Colo- 
nies made  the  Union,  and  in  turn  the  Union  threw  off*  their 
old  dependence  for  them  and  made  them  States,  such  as  they 
are.     Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a  State  constitution  indepen- 
dent of  the  Union.     Of  course  it  is  not  forgotten  that  all  the 
new  States  formed  their  constitutions  before  they  entered  the 
Union  ;  nevertheless,  dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to  com- 
ing into  the  Union.     Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  pow- 
ers and  rights  reserved  to  them  in  and  by  the  National  Consti- 
tution. 

But  among  these  surely  are  not  included  all  conceivable 
powers,  however  mischievous  or  destructive,  but  at  most  such 
only  as  were  known  in  the  world  at  the  time  as  governmental 
powers,  and  certainly  a  power  to  destroy  the  Government  itself 
had  never  been  known  as  a  governmental,  as  a  merely  adminis-* 
trative  power.  This  relative  matter  of  National  power  and 
State  rights  as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of 
generality  and  locality.  Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should 
be  conferred  to  the  whole  General  Government,  while  whatever 
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eoDcerns  only  tlie  State  should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  State. 
This  is  all  there  is  of  original  principle  about  it.  "Whether  the 
National  Constitution,  in  defining  boundaries  between  the  two, 
has  applied  the  principle  with  exact  accuracy,  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. We  are  all  bound  by  that  defining  without  question. 
What  is  now  combatted  is  the  position  that  secession  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  is  lawful  and  peaceful.  It  is  not 
contended  that  there  is  any  express  law  for  it,  and  nothing 
should  ever  be  implied  as  law  which  leads  to  unjust  or  absurd 
consequences.  The  nation  purchased  with  money  the  countries 
out  of  which  several  of  these  States  were  formed.  Is  it  just 
that  they  shall  go  off  without  leave  and  without  refunding? 
The  nation  paid  very  large  sums  in  the  aggregate,  I  believe 
nearly  a  hundred  millions,  to  relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes.  Is  it  just  that  she  shall  now  be  off  without  consent,  or 
without  any  return  ?  The  nation  is  now  in  debt  for  money  ap- 
plied to  the  benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding  States,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest.  Is  it  just,  either  that  creditors  shall  go 
unpaid,  or  the  remaining  States  pay  the  whole  ?  A  part  of  the 
present  National  debt  was  contracted  to  pay  the  old  debt  of 
Texas.  Is  it  just  that  she  shall  leave  and  pay  no  part  of  this 
herself?  Again,  if  one  State  may  secede  so  may  another,  and 
when  all  shall  have  seceded  none  is  left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is 
this  quite  just  to  creditors  ?  Did  we  notify  them  of  this  sage 
view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed  their  money?  If  we  now 
recognize  this  doctrine  by  allowing  the  seceders  to  go  in  peace, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can  do  if  others  choose  to  go,  or 
to  extort  terms  upon  which  they  will  promise  to  remain.  The 
seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  admits  of  secession.  They 
have  assumed  to  make  a  National  Constitution  of  their  own, 
in  which,  of  necessity,  they  have  either  discarded  or  retained 
the  right  of  secession,  as  they  insist  exists  in  ours.  If  they 
have  discarded  it,  they  thereby  admit  that  on  principle  it  ought 
not  to  exist  in  ours ;  if  they  have  retained  it,  by  their  own  con- 
struction of  ours  that  shows  that  to  be  consistent,  they  must 
secede  from  one  another  whenever  they  shall  find  it  the  easiest 
way  of  settling  their  debts,  or  effecting  any  other  selfish  or 
unjust  object.  The  principle  itself  is  one  of  disintegration, 
and  upon  which  no  ^Government  can  possibly  endure.  If  all 
the  States  save  one  should  assert  the  power  to  drive  that  one 
out  of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  poli- 
ticians would  at  once  deny  the  power,  and  denounce  the  act  as 
the  greatest  outrage  upon  State  rights.  But  suppose  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  act,  instead  of  being  called  driving  the  one 
out,  should  be  called  the  seceding  of  the  others  from  that  one, 
it  would  be  exactly  what  the  Seceders  claim  to  do,  unless. 
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indeed,  thej  made  the  point  tbat  the  one,  beonifle  it  is  a 
minority,  miij  rightfully  do  what  tho  others,  beoanae  they  are 
a  majority,  may  not  rightfully  do.  These  politicians  are  subtle, 
ajid  profound  in  the  rights  of  minorities.  They  are  not  par- 
tial to  that  power  which  made  the  Constitution,  and  speaks  urom 
the  preamble,  calling  itself,  "We,  the  people."  It  may  be  well 
qaestioned  whether  there  is  to-day  a  majority  of  the  legally 
qualified  voters  of  any  State,  except,  perhaps.  South  Carolina, 
in  favor  of  disunion.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Union  men  are  the  majority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  one 
of  the  so-called  seceded  States.  The  contrary  has  not  been 
demonstrated  in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  ventured  to  affirm  this, 
even  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  for  the  result  of  an  election 
held  in  military  camps,  where  the  bayonets  are  all  on  one  side 
of  the  question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  de- 
monstrating popular  sentiment.  At  such  an  election  all  that 
large  class  who  are  at  once  for  the  Union  and  against  Coercion 
would  be  coerced  to  vote  against  the  Union.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
without  extravagance,  that  the  free  institutions  we  enjoy  have 
developed  the  powers  and  improved  the  condition  of  our  whole 
people  beyond  any  example  in  the  world.  Of  this  we  now 
have  a  striking  and  impressive  illustration.  So  large  an  army 
aa  the  Government  has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known, 
without  a  soldier  in  it  but  who  has  taken  his  place  there  of  his 
own  free  choice.  But  more  than  this,  there  are  many  single 
regiments  whose  members,  one  and  another,  possess  full  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  what- 
ever else,  whether  useinl  or  elegant,  is  known  in  the  whole 
world,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be 
selected  a  President,  a  Cabinet,  a  Congress,  and  perhaps  a 
Court,  abundantly  competent  to  administer  the  Government 
itself.  Nor  do  I  say  this  is  not  true  also  in  the  army  of  our 
late  friends,  now  adversaries,  in  this  contest  But  it  is  so  much 
better  the  reason  why  the  Government  which  has  conferred 
such  benefits  on  both  them  and  us  should  not  be  broken  up. 
Whoever  in  any  section  proposes  to  abandon  such  a  Govern- 
ment, would  do  well  to  consider  in  deference  to  what  principle 
it  is  that  he  does  it.  What  better  he  is  likely  to  get  in  its 
stead,  whether  the  substitute  will  eiv0»  or  be  intended  to  give 
so  much  of  good  to  the  people.  There  are  some  foreshadow- 
ings  on  this  subject.  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  decla- 
rations of  independence  in  which,  unlike  our  good  old  one 
penned  by  Jefierson,  they  omit  the  words,  *'  all  men  are  created 
equal.'*  Why?  They  have  adopted  a  temporary  National 
Constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike  our  good  old 
one  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit,  "We,  the  people,"  and 
23 
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snbfltitate  ^^e,  tb«  deputies  of  the  Boyereign  and  independent 
States.'*  Why?  Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view 
the  rights  of  men  and  the  authority  of  the  people  ?  Tbis  is 
essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the  side  of-  the  Union  it  is 
a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  substance 
of  Government  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  men,  to  lift  artificial  weights  I'rom  all  shoulders,  to  clear  the 
paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all,  to  afford  all  an  unfettered 
start  aud^a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life,  yielding  to  partial 
and  temporary  departures  from  necessity.  This  is  the  leading 
object  of  the  Government,  for  whose  existence  we  contend. 

I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the  plain  people  understand 
and  appreciate  this.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  in  this, 
the  Government's  hour  of  trial,  large  numbers  of  those  in  the 
army  and  navy  who  have  been  favored  with  the  offices,  have 
resigned  and  proved  false  to  the  hand  which  pampered  them, 
not  one  common  soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known  to  have 
deserted  his  flag.  Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who 
remained  true  despite  the  example  of  their  treacherous  associ- 
ates, but  the  greatest  honor  and  the  most  important  fact  of  all, 
is  the  unanimous  firmness  of  the  common  soldiers  and  common 
sailors.  To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  known,  they  have  success- 
fully resisted  the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose  commands 
but  an  hour  before  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the 
patriotic  instinct  of  plain  people.  They  understand  without  an 
argument  that  the  destroying  the  Government  which  was  made 
by  Washington  means  no  good  to  them.  Our  popular  Govern- 
ment has  often  been  called  an  experiment.  Two  points  in  it 
our  people  have  settled :  the  succ€;38ful  establishing  and  the 
successful  administering  of  it.  One  still  remains.  Its  success- 
ful! maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  over- 
throw it.  It  is  now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
those  who  can  fairly  carry  an  election,  can  also  suppress  a  re- 
bellion ;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and  peaceful  successors  of 
bullets,  and  that  when  ballots  have  fiiirly  and  constitutionally 
decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets  ;  that 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  except  to  ballots  themselves 
at  succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peace, 
teaching  men  that  what  they  can  not  take  by  an  election,  neither 
can  they  take  by  a  war,  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the 
beginners  of  a  war. 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid  men 
as  to  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  the  Government  toward  the 
Southern  States  after  the  rebellion  shall  have  been  sup- 
pressed, the  Executive  deems  it  proper  to  say  it  will  be  his 
purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitution  and 
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the  laws,  and  that  lie  probablj  will  have  no  different  nnder- 
Btanding  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government 
relatively  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people  under  the 
Constitution  than  that  expressed  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 
He  desires  to  preserve  the  Government  that  it  may  be  adminis- 
tere^foT  all,  as  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it. 
Loyal  citizens  every-where  have  a  right  to  claim  this  of  their 
Oovemment,  and  the  Government  has  no  right  to  withhold  or 
oeglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived  that  in  giving  it  there  is  any 
coercion,  conquest  or  subjugation  in  any  sense  of  these  terms. 

The  Const] tution'provided,  and  all  the  States  have  accepted 
the  provision,  "that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  IJnion  a  RepubliCalTform  of  government,"  but  if 
a  State  may  lawfully  go  out  of  the  Union,  having  dono  so,  it 
may  also  discard  the  Bepublican  form  of  Goyernment.  So  that 
to  prevent  its  going  out  is  an  indispensable  means  to  the  end 
of  maintaining  the  guarantee  mentioned ;  and  when  an  end  is 
lawful  and  obligatory,  the  indispensable  means  to  it  are  also 
lawful  and  obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Executive  found  the 
duty  of  employing  the  war  power.  In  defense  of  the  Govern- 
ment forced  upon  him,  he  could  but  perform  this  duty  or  sur- 
render the  existence  of  the  Government.  IsTo  compromise  by 
public  servants  could  in  this  case  be  a  cure,  not  that  com- 
promises are  not  often  proper,  but  that  no  popular  govern- 
ment can  long  survive  a  marked  precedent,  that  those  who 
carry  an  election  can  only  save  the  Government  from  immedi- 
ate destruction  by  giving  up  the  main  point  upon  which  the 
people  gave  the  election.  The  people  themselves  and  not 
their  servants  can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliberate  decisions. 

As  a  private  citizen  the  Executive  could  not  have  consented 
that  these  institutions  shall  perish,  much  less  could  he,  in  be- 
trayal of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a  trust  as  these  free  people  had 
confided  to  him.  He  felt  that' he  had  no  moral  right  to 
shrink,  nor  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life  in  what 
might  follow. 

In  fall  view  of  his  great  responsibility,  he  has  so  far  done 
what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will  now,  according  to 
your  own  judgment,  perform  yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that 
your  views  and  your  actions  may  so  accord  with  his  as  to  as- 
sure all  faithful  citizens  who  have  been  disturbed  in  their 
rights,  of  a  certain  and  speedy  i;estoration  to  them,  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  having  thus  chosen  our  cause  with- 
out guile,  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in 
God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 

July  4, 1861.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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To  the  recommendation  that  $400,000^000  be  appn^rUted, 
and  400,000  men  raised,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,.Oon- 
gress  responded  with  great  nnanimitj,  granting  instead  $500,- 
000,000  in  money,  and  calling  for  500,000  volunteers  for  ihe 
army.  This  action  was  consummated  on  the  22d  of  July — the 
day  following  the  battle  of  Bull  Ran.  The  Senate  had  passed 
a  bill  of  similar  character  on  the  10th — ^five  Senators,  Messrs. 
Johnson,  of  Missouri,  Kennedy,  Polk,  Powell  and  Saulsbury, 
voting  in  favor  of  an  amendment  reducing  the  number  of  men 
to  200,000.  Otherwise,  the  measure  was  unopposed  in  that 
body. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  passed, 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  the  following  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky : 

Resolved,  By  the  Sotue  of  RepraerUatives  of  the  Gongrest  of 
the  United  States,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has 
been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  Disunionists  of  the 
Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  arms  around  the  capital :  that  in  this  National 
emergency  Congress,  banishing  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or 
resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ; 
that  this  war  is  not  waged  on  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion, nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union, 
with  all  the  dignities,  equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States 
unimpaired  \  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished 
the  war  ought  to  cease. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  efieet  a  Na- 
tional loan,  of  not  exceeding  $250,000,000,  on  bonds  bearing 
seven  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  or  in 
Treasury-notes  of  a  denomination  not  less  than  $50,  payable  in 
three  years,  at  an  interest  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent 
Only  five  Representatives  voted  in  the  negative,  namely: 
Messrs.  Burnett,  Reid,  Norton,  Yallandigham  and  Wood.  The 
first  three  of  these,  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  were  soon  af- 
ter direct  participants  in  the  rebellion,  either  as  civil  or  mili- 
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tarj  offioiab.  Tbe  Bubflequent  course  of  Uie  other  two,  living 
at  the  North,  has  been  steadily  in  keeping  with  this  asso- 
ciation  of  their  names  and  acts. 

With  certain  modifications,  which  need  not  be  particular- 
ised; the  financial  policy  thus  indicated  was  ultimately  adopted 
by  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President. 
A  new  tariff  bill,  designed  to  increase  the  revenue  from  im- 
ports, and  a  direct  tax  bill  to  raise  $20,000,000,  also  became  a 
law  on  the  2d  of  August.  A  confiscation  act,  moderate  in  its 
provisions,  was  also  passed  near  the  close  of  the  session.  An 
act  legalizing  the  official  measures  of  the  President,  during  the 
recent  emergency,  received  the  support  of  nearly  every  mem- 
ber of  both  houses.  The  extra  session  closed  on  the  6th  day 
of  August. 

On  the  20th  day  of  July,  the  so-called  Congress  of  the  Rebel 
Confederacy  assembled  «t  Richmond,  the  seat  of  the  civil 
branch  of  the  rebellion  having  been  removed  to  that  city  from 
Montgomery,  where  the  same  body  had  closed  its  first  session 
on  the  21st  of  May.  £ight  days  after  the  latter  date  Davis  ar- 
rived in  Richmond,  and  his  "  government "  was  there  put  in 
operation.  His  message  was  sent  in  on  the  20th  oi  July.  He 
therein  congratulates  his  friends  on  -the  accession  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  to  the  seceding  sister- 
hood, making  in  all  eleven  States. against  twenty-three  still 
loyal.  The  subjoined  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the  general 
character  of  the  document,  giving  also  an  authentic  Southern 
view  of  the  contest  down  to  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of 
Manassas : 

I  deemed  it  advisable  to  direct  the  removal  of  the  several 
Executive  departments,  with  their  archives,  to  this  city,  to 
which  you  have  removed  the  seat  of  government.  Immedi- 
ately alter  your  adjournment,  the  aggressive  movements  of  the 
enemy  required  prompt,  energetic  action.  The  accumulation 
of  hb  forces  on  the  Potomac  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  his 
efforts  were  to  be  directed  against  Virginia,  and  from  no  point 
could  neeessaiy  measures  for  her  defense  and  protection  be  so 
effectively  decided  as  from  her  own  capital.  The  rapid  prog- 
ress of  events  for  the  last  few  weeks  has  fully  sufficed  to  lift 
the  vail,  behind  which  the  true  policy  and  purposes  of  the 
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GoTernment  of  the  United  States  had  been  previously  con- 
cealed. Their  odious  features  now  stand  fully  revealed.  The 
message  of  their  President,  and  the  action  of  their  Congress 
during  the  present  month,  confess  their  intention  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  these  States,  by  a  war  by  which  it  is  impossible 
to  attain  the  proposed  result,  while  its  dire  calamities,  not  to 
be  avoided  by  us,  will  fall  with  double  severity  on  themselves. 

Referring  to  the  hearty  response  of  Congress  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Lincoln  as  to  men  and  means  for  pros- 
ecuting the  war  begun  at  Fort  Sumter — the  responsibility  of 
which  he  vainly  endeavors,  by  angry  special  pleading,  to  fix 
upon  the  Government — Davis,  with  *a  recklessness  commen- 
surate with  his  passion,  goes  on  to  say: 

These  enormous  preparations  in  men  and  money,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  on  a  scale  more  grand  than  any  which  the 
new  world  ever  witnessed,  is  a  distinct  avowal,  in  the  eyes  of 
civilized  man,  that  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  They  are  at  last  compelled 
to  abandon  the  pretense  of  being  engaged  in  dispersing  rioters 
and  suppressing  insurrections,  and  are  driven  to  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  ancient  Union  has  been  dissolved.  They 
recognize  the  separate  existence  of  these  Confederate  States, 
by  an  interdictive  embargo  and  blockade  of  all  commerce  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States,  not  only  by  sea,  but  by 
land  ;  not  only  in  ships,  but  in  cars ;  not  only  with  those  who 
bear  arms,  but  with  the  entire  population  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Finally,  they  have  repudiated  the  foolish  conceit  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Confederacy  are  still  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  for  they  are  waging  an  indiscriminate  war  upon 
them  all  with  savage  ferocity,  unknown  in  modern  civilization. 

i 

After  a  highly-wrought  picture  of  imaginary  outrages  per||^-  ' 
trated  in  Virginia  by  Federal  armies  that  had  scarcely  begun 
to  move,  except  in  Western  Virginia,  where  no  pretext  for  such 
complaints  existed,  and  by  the  Government  in  its  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  n on- intercourse,  he  comes  to  the  case  of  certain 
captured  privateersmen  who  were  in  close  confinement,  awaiting 
their  trial  for  piracy.  No  terms  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
had  yet  been  agreed  upon — the  number  on  either  side  being 
very  small,  and  the  civil  bearings  of  the  question  being  yet  un- 
der consideration.     On  this  subjeot  Davis  fiercely  remarks. 
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The  piiaoneTs  of  war  taken  by  the  enemy  on  board  the 
armed  sohooner  Savannah,  sailing  under  our  oommission,  were, 
as  I  was  credibly  advised,  treated  like  common  felons,  put  in 
irons,  confiDed  in  a  jail  usuallv  appropriated  to  criminals  of  the 
worst  dye,  and  threatened  with  pttnishment  as  such.  I  had 
made  applieation  for  the  ezehange  of  iheee  prisoners  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  enemy's  squadron  off  Charlesk>B, 
but  that  officer  had  already  sent  the  prisoners  to  New  York 
when  application  was  made.  I  therefore  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
renew  the  proposal  for  the  exchange  to  the  coDStitutioual  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
the  only  officer  having  control  of  the  prisoners.  To  this  end, 
I  dispatched  an  officer  to  him  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and,  in 
making  the  proposal,  I  informed  President  Lincoln  of  my  reso- 
lute purpose  to  cheek  ail  barbarities  on  prisoners  of  war  by  such 
severity  of  retaliation  on  prisoners  held  by  us  as  should  secure 
the  abandonment  of  the  practice.  This  oommunication  was 
received  and  read  by  an  officer  in  command  of  the  United 
States  forces,  and  a  message  was  brought  from  him  by  the 
bearer  of  my  eommunioation,  that  a  reply  would  be  returned 
by  President  Lincoln  as  soon  as  possible.  I  earnestly  hope  this 
promised  reply  (which  has  not  yet  been  received)  will  convey 
the  assurance  that  prisoners  of  war  will  be  treated,  in  this  un- 
happy contest,  with  that  regard  for  humanity,  which  has  made 
such  oonepiouons  progress  in  the  conduct  of  modern  war&ro. 
A«  measures  of  precaution,  however,  and  until  this  promised 
reply  is  received,  I  still  retain  in  close  custody  some  officers  cap* 
tured  from  the  enemy,  whom  it  had  been  my  pleasure  pre- 
viously to  set  at  large  on  parole,  and  whose  fate  must  neces^ 
0arily  depend  on  that  of  prisoners  held  by  the  enemy. 

The  bearer  of  the  communication  referred  to  in  this  extract 
had  come,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
McDowell,  at  the  Arlington  House,  on  the  8th  of  July,  causing 
much  speculation,  for  a  brief  time,  as  to  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. Its  real  purport,  however,  was  soon  known.  Capt  Tay* 
lor,  who  bore  the  insolent  letter  of  Davis,  reported  to  the  latter, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  that  the  missive  had  been  delivered,  and 
added : 

After  reading  your  communication  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  Gen. 
Scott  informed  me  that  a  reply  would  be  returned  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  soon  as  possible 
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It  ironld  be  more  ilu«  donbtftily  on  gaob^niYoeal  eridenee 
alone,  wbether  any  reply  was  ever  "  promieed,"  or  even  remotely 
suggested  by  tbe  President.  Certain  it  is  tbatbe  made  neitber 
promise  nor  reply.  At  a  subsequent  date  it  was  decided  to  put 
captured  privateeramoa  on  the  sasio  footing  as  otbtoi  priaoBon 
of  war.  # 

After  persuasive  allusions  to  the  Border  Slave  States,  with  a 
palliation  of  the  Kentucky  neutrality  so  unsparingly  dealt  with 
by  President  Lincoln  in  his  message,  the  Rebel  '^  Executive  " 
proeeeds  to  other  topics : 

The  operations  in  the  field  will  be  ^treatly  extended  by  reason 
of  the  policy  which  heretofore  has  been  secretly  entertained, 
and  is  now  avutoed  and  acted  on  by  as.  The  forces  hitherto 
raised  provide  amply  fbr  the  defense  of  seven  States  which 
originally  prganiced  in  the  Confederacy,  as  is  evidently  the  fact, 
since,  with  Uie  exception  of  three  fortified  ialands,  whose  de- 
fense is  efficiently  aided  by  a  preponderating  naval  force,  the 
enemy  has  been  driven  completely  out  of  these  stations ;  and 
now,  at  the  expiration  of  five  months  from  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  not  a  single  hostile  foot  presses  their  soil.  These 
forces,  however,  must  necessarily  prove  inadequate  to  repel 
invasion  by  the  half  million  of  men  now  proposed  by  the  ene- 
my, and  a  corresponding  increase  of  our  forces  wUl  beeome 
necessary. 

To  speak  of  subjugating  such  a  people,  so  united  and  deter- 
mined, is^  to  speak  in  a  language  incomprehensible  to  them ;  to 
resist  attack  on  their  rights  or  their  liberties  is  with  them  an 
instinct.  Whether  this  war  shall  last  one,  or  three,  or  five 
years,  is  a  problem  they  leave  to  be  solved  by  the  enemy  alone. 
It  will  last  till  the  enemy  shall  have  withdrawn  from  their  bor- 
ders ;  till  their  political  rights,  their  altars,  and  their  homes 
are  freed  from  invasion.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  they  rest 
from  this  struggle  to  enjoy,  in  peace,  the  blessings  which,  with 
the  favor  of  Providence,  they  have  secured  by  the  aid  of  their 
own  strong  hearts  and  steady  arms. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  chief  conspirator  found  his  subor- 
dinates of  the  self-styled  Confederate  Congress  ready  to  second 
his  wishes,  and  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  his  communication  to  them. 
They  voted,  without  stint — in  their  assumption  of  authority — 
men  and  means  for  carrying  on  aggressive  as  well  as  defensive 
war,  on  the  scale  planned  by  their  chief. 
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The  iBsne  was  now  fairly  joined.  No  possible  solntion  re- 
mained but  one  to  be  achieved  by  arms,  and  the  most  serions 
stage  of  the  contest  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  On  both  sides  the 
armies  were  rapidly  filling  np^  and  receiying  the  necessary 
organisation  -and  discipline  under  leaders  deemed,  at  the  time, 
best  suited  for  the  emergency.  From  this  time  onward,  the 
history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
merged  in  that  of  the  war.  The  most  important  measures  of 
legislation  and  all  the  principal  Executive  acts  and  orders,  are 
closely  related  to  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  which  surpasses, 
in  the  magnitude  ^of  its  proportions  and  of  the  final  issues 
inTolred,  any  other  recorded  in  authentic  snnals. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Militttiy  Beorgaii{tati«ii. — Resum^  of  Erentt  to  the  December  Sesskm 
of  CoagreMk-->Action  in  Regard  to  "  ContrabaDdB''  and  SlaTeiy. 

The  first  depression  which  followed  the  disaster  at  ManaBsas, 
speedily  gaye  place  to  an  uprising  of  the  loyal  sentimeat  of  the 
nation,  surpassing  in  earnestness  and  grandeur  even  that  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  For  this 
effect  in  deepening  and  strengthening  the  popular  determinatioD, 
the  Rebel  cause  had  received  no  substantial  compensatioa 
through  its  barren  victory.  The  losses  were  too  nearly  eqoal, 
the  ground  won  was  too  insignificant,  and  the  fruits  which 
might  have  been  gathered  by  a  Napoleonic  general  had  too 
completely  eluded  the  grasp  of  Beauregard  and  his  superior, 
Davis,  (who  had  come  up  from  Richmond  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  closing  spectacle),  to  afford  real  occasion  for  the  exul- 
tation universally  manifested  throughout  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  insurgents.  Yet,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  immediate 
effect  was  auspicious  in  appearance  for  the  now  very  sanguine 
leaders  of  secession.  Tbey  looked  forward  to  nothing  less  than 
early  occupation  of  Washington,  with  the  subjection  of  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  under  an  armed  inva- 
sion, and  a  recognition,  throughout  the  world,  of  the  Rebel 
Empire. 

A  prompt  reorganization  of  our  armies  in  fVont  of  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  Shenandoah  was  ordered  by  the  President 
Whatever  the  merits  of  McDowell,  it  was  necessary  to  call 
another  to  his  place  who  could  better  command  the  public  con- 
fidence. The  ardent  dispatches  of  the  young  commander  in 
West  Virginia  were  yet  fresh  in  all  minds.  He  had  the  favor- 
ing support  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  on  every  side  there  was  a  pre- 
disposition to  hope  the  most  and  the  best  from  his  assignment 
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to  a  larger  command.  If  the  President  erred,  it  was  only  in 
oommon  with  the  people  whose  will  he  had  undertaken  to  exe- 
cute, and  not  firum  favoritism  or  partiality,  politieal  or  personal, 
toward  an  officer  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

The  25th  of  July,  1861,  is  memorable  as  the  day  on  which 
Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  and  entered 
on  his  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West ;  as  the  day  on 
which  Maj.  6eD.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  (previously  in  command 
at  Baltimore)  reached  Harper's  Ferry,  superseding  Gen.  Pat- 
terson ;  and  as  that  on  which  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan 
arrived  in  Washington  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  His  former  place,  as  commander  of  the  Army  in 
West  Virginia,  was,  by  an  order  issu^^d  on  the  same  day,  given 
to  the  hero  of  Kich  Mountain,  Maj.  Gen.  William  S.  Rose- 
crans.  At  Baltimore,  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Diz  assumed  com- 
mand in  place  of  Banks. 

For  the  three  months  succeeding  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  which  the  people  impatiently 
awaited  worthy  deeds  to  redeem  and  avenge  the  former  failure, 
has  only  the  history  of  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  of  improv- 
ing organisation  and  discipline,  and  of  the  needed  preparation, 
in  respect  to  arms,  equipments,  supplies  and  experience  of  camp 
life.  During  this  period,  the  number  of  men  under  McClellan's 
command  had  come  to  be  estimated  at  about  200,000.  It  is 
helieved  that  the  effective  force,  on  the  21st  of  October,  when 
the  first  movement  commenced,  fell  but  little,  if  any,  short  of 
that  number.'  Meanwhile  the  Potomac  had  become  substan- 
tially closed  by  a  Rebel  blockade,  injurious  to  many  interests, 
and  hazardous  in  a  military  point  of  view.  But  the  prudent 
General,  guarding  himself  against  premature  movements,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  monition  which  he  saw  in  the  result  of 
McDowell's  advance,  deemed  it  unwise  to  risk  a  general  action 
by  cooperating  with  a  naval  force,  as  was  desired,  to  reopen 
navigation  on  the  river. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  command  at  Fortress  Monroe 
was  surrendered  to  Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  by  Gen.  Butler,  who 
proceeded  northward  to  organize  a  separate  expedition,  the 
destination  of  which  was  not  diselosed. 
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Ill  the  West  stirring   erents  had  tra&spired  prior   to  t^ 
arrival  of  (Jen.  Fremont  at  the  headquarters  of  his  Deputmeat 
In  Missouri,  the  Rebel  forces  had  been  gradually  driTon  toward 
the  Southwest  by  the  small  army  under  Oens.  Lyon  and  Siget, 
with  oeoasional  engagements,  until  finally  the  insurgoBts,  with 
greatly  increased  numbers,  had  made  a  stand  at  a  pimoe  nine 
miles  beyond   Springfield,  on  Wilson's  Creek.     Here,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  was  fought  a  memorable  battle,  which  may  be 
termed  the  second  considerable  engagement  of  the  war.     Gen. 
Lyon,  whose  entire  force  appears  to  have  been  less  than  6,000, 
attacked  the  enemy  in  camp,  reported  to  be  22,000  strong,  now 
under  command  of  Ben.  McCuUoch.     The  advance  was  made 
in  two  columns  :  one  under  Lyon  himself,  moving  directly  on 
the  enemy ;  the  other,  making  a  circui^f  fifteen  miles  toward 
the  left,  was  to  turn  the  enemy's  right    This  well-planned 
movement  was  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  9th.     Gkn. 
Lyon's  column,  after  resting  two  hours,  following  the  night's 
march,  resumed  its  course  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
his  advance  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets  an  hour  later,     ^e 
camp  was  soon  in  full  view,  extending  for  three  miles  along  the 
valley,  and  the  attaek  was  commenced  by  Blair's  Missouri  f^^' 
roent,  while  Totten's  battery  began  to  shell  the  tents  mors 
distant.     The  Iowa  First  and  two  Kansas  regiments  we^e  aJso 
brought  up.     A  cavalry  charge  of  the  enemy  was  met   and 
repulsed.     Another  attack,  about  nine  o'clock,  somewhat  stag- 
gered our  forces,  and  in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Iowa  regiment,  to  lead  a  bayonet  charge,  Gen.  Lyon,  who  had 
already  received  three  wounds  that  morning,  was  shot  throu^ 
the  breast  by  a  rifle  ball  and  fell  dead  on  the  field.     The  hut 
Rebel  advance,  made  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was 
repulsed. 

The  movement  under  Gen.  Sigel  was  successful  at  first,  and 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  tents  and  ^itire  bag-, 
gage  train,  about  noon.  Sigel's  column,  however,  was  obliged 
at  length  to  give  way.  Both  columns  now  retired  toward 
Springfield,  the  entire  loss  being  reported  as  eight  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  is  believed  to  have  snfiered 
heavily,  especially  from  the  well-directed  fire  of  our  artillery. 
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He  did  not  pnrane  out  forces,  which  were  led  away  bj  Gkn. 
'  Sigel  without  confusion  or  disorder.  Although  not  suocessful 
in  occupying  the  enemy's  position,  yet  the  partial  advantages 
gained,  with  so  great  a  disparity  of  numbers,  left  a  very  dilTer- 
ent  moral  impression  from  that  of  the  defeat  at  Manasaaa,  on 
the  2l8t  of  July. 

The  loss  of  Nathaniel  Lyon  wonld  have  been  a  dear  price 
for  the  most  decided  victory.  As  a  General,  as  a  patriot,  as  a 
man,  his  name  will  remain  one  of  the  brightest  among  those  of 
the  memorable  heroes  of  his  time. 

Gen.  Fremont,  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Louis,  had  set  about 
organizing  his  forces  for  an  energetic  campaign,  not  only  to  re- 
store order  in  Missouri,  but  also  to  gain  control  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Volunteers  in  great  numbers  sought  service  un- 
der him,  his  name  awakening  an  enthusiasm,  particularly 
among  citizens  of  German  origin,  beyond  that  of  any  other 
commander.  The  operations  began  under  Lyon  and  Sigel  were 
allowed  to  continue,  substantially  following  out  the  plans  already 
formed,  while  he  was  carefully  fortifying  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
and^organizing  a  gunboat  service,  afterward  to  become  so  im- 
portant an  auxiliary  on  the  Western  waters.  But  a  brief  time 
had  elapsed,  after  Fremont's  arrival  at  St.  Louis,  before  the  en- 
gagement at  Wilson's  Creek — fought  at  greatly  unequal  odds, 
for  which  his  personal  opponents  vehemently  censured  him — 
and  the  pubsequent  retreat,  together  with  the  constantly  oc- 
curring disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  satisfied  the 
commanding  General  that  he  had  no  light  task  in  reestablish- 
ing peace  and  order  in  Missouri  alone.  Before  he  assumed 
command,  Gen.  Pope  had  already  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
energetic  measures  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  to  sup- 
press the  irregular  warfare  there  prevalent,  and  to  quiet  the 
deadly  feuds  existing  between  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
•  communities  were  divided.  The  necessity  of  more  stringent 
proceedings  throughout  the  State  was  daily  becoming  manifest 

It  jras  under  these  circumstances  that,  at  length,  Gen. 
Fremont  issued  his  famous  order  proclaiming  martial  law,  in 
^e  following  terms : 
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St.  Louis,  August  30,  18«1.  J 

Circumatanoea  in  mj  judgment  are  of   sufficient    ursrencj 
to  render  it  necessary  that  the  commanding  General    of  this 
department  should  assume  the  admiDistrative  powers   of  the 
State.     Its   disorganized  condition,    helplessness  of  civil    au- 
thority, and   the  total  insecurity  of  life,  and  devastation  of 
property  by  bands  of  murderers  and  marauders,  who    infect 
noiirly  every  county  in  the  State,  and  avail  themselves  of  pub- 
lic misfortunes,  in  the   vicinity  of  a   hostile  force,  to    gratify 
private  and  neighborhood  vengeance,  and  who  find  aa  enemy 
wherever  they  find  plunder,  finally  demand  the  severest  meas- 
ures to  repress  the  daily  increasing  crimes  and  outrages  whieli 
are  driving  off  the  inhabitants  and  ruining  the  State. 

In  this  condition  the  public  safety  and  success  of  our  arms 
require  unity   of   purpose,   without  let  or  hindrance    to  the 
prompt  administration  of  affairs.     In  order,  therefore,  to   sup- 
press disorders,  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  give  security  to 
the  persona  and  property  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  exteDd 
and  declare  established  martial   law  throughout  the  State  of 
Missouri.     The  lines  of  the  army  occupation  in  this  State  are 
for  the  present  declared  to  extend  from  Leavenworth,  by  way 
of  posts  of  Jefferson  City,  Rolla  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girar- 
deau on  the  Mississippi  river.     All  persons  who  shall  be  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands  within  these  lines  shall  be  tried   by 
court-martial,  and  if  found  guilty  will  be  shot.     Real  aad  per- 
sonal property  of  those  who   shall  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  au 
active  part  with  their  enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  confis- 
cated to  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are 
hereby  declared  free  men. 

All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have  destroyed,  after  the 
publication  of  this  order,  railroad  tracks,  bridges,  or  telegraph 
lines,  shall  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  All  persons 
engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence,  in  giving  or  procuring 
aid  to  the  enemy,  in  fermenting  turmoil,  and  disturbing  public 
tranquillity,  by  creating  or  circulating  false  reports,  or  incen- 
diary documents,  are  warned  that  they  are  exposing  them- 
selves. 

All  persons  who  have  been  led  away  from  allegiance, 
are  required  to  return  to  their  homes  forthwith.  Any  such 
absence,  without  sufficient  cause,  will  be  held  to  be  presump- 
tive evidence  against  them.  The  object  of  this  declaration  ia 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  military  authorities  power  to  give  in- 
stantaneous effect  to  the  existing  laws,  and  supply  buch  defi- 
ciencies as  the  conditions  of  the  war  demand  ;  but  it  is  not  in- 
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tended  to  suspend  tbe  ordinary  trfbtinals  of  the  country,  where 
law  wilt  be  admioistered  by  civil  officers  in  thensnal  manner, 
and  with  thefr  customary  authority,  while  the  same  can  be 
peaceably  administered. 

The  commanding  General  will  labor  vigilantly  for  tl^e  pub- 
lic welfare,  and,  by  his  efforts  for  their  safety,  hopes  to  obtain 
not  only  acquiescence,  but  the  active  support  of  the  people  of 
the  country. 

J.  0.  Fremont, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

An  order  of  this  character  could  not  fail  to  become  a  topic 
of  general  discussion  throughout  the  land.  The  attention  of 
the  President  was  early  called  to  the  subject,  and  the  strong- 
est opposition  was  manifested  to  the  proposed  exercise  of  the 
military  power,  by  a  subordinate  commander,  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  slave  property.  This  sentiment  was  clearly  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  President,  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  under 
date  of  September  12th,  in  which  he  said : 

The  late  act  of  Congrese  providing  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  persons  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment was,  as  a  necessary  war  measure,  accepted  and  fully  ap- 
proved by  the  loyal  men  of  the  country.     It  limited  the  pen- 
alty of  confiscation  to  property  actually  employed  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  rebellion  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  its  own- 
ers, and,  instead  of  emancipating  slaves  thus  employed,  left 
their  status  to   be  determined  either  by  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  or  by  subsequent  legislation.     The  proclama-. 
•  tion,  however,  of  Gen.  Fremont,  under  date  of  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust, transcends,  and,  of  course,  violates  the  law  in  both  these 
particulars,  and  declares  that  the  property  of  rebels,  whether 
used  in  support  of  the  rebellion  or  not,  shall  be  confiscated, 
and  if  consisting  in  slaves,  that  they  shall  be  at  once  manu- 
mitted.    The  act  of  Congress  referred  to  was  believed  to  em- 
body the  conservative  policy  of  your  Administration  upon  this 
delicate  and  perplexing  question,  and  hence  the  loyal  men  of 
the  Border  Slave  States  have  felt  relieved  of  all  fears  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  liberate  suddenly  in  their  midst  a  population  unprepared  for 
ireedom,  and  whose  presence  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  painful 
apprehension,  if  not  a  terror,  to  the  homes  and  families  of  all. 
You  may,  therefore,  well  judge  of  the  alarm  and  condemnation 
with  which  the  Union-loving  citizens  of  Kentucky — the  State 
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witH  whose  popular  iOiUimeiit  I  am  best  afiquaintieA — kavi 
read  this  proolamation. 

The  hope  is  earnestly  indulged  by  them  as  it  is  by  myself^ 
that  this  paper  was  issued  under  the  pressure  of  military 
neoessity,  which  Gen.  Fremont  believed  justified  the  step,  Imt 
that  in  the  particulars  specified  it  has  not  your  approbaiioii 
and  will  not  be  enforced  in  derogation  of  law.  The  magnitade 
of  the  interest  at  stake,  and  my  extreme  desire  that  by  no  mis- 
apprehension of  your  sentiments  or  purposes  shall  the  power 
and  fervor  of  the  loyalty  of  Kentucky  be  at  this  moment 
abated  or  chilled,  must  be  my  apology  for  the  frankness  with 
which  I  have  addressed  you,  and  for  the  request  I  ventore  to 
make  of  an  expression  of  your  views  upon  the  points  of  G^en. 
Fremont's  proclamation  on  which  I  have  commented. 

The  President  had  already  written  and  transmitted  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Oen.  Fremont,  expressing  in  definite  terms,  aa 
a  public  order,  what  had  been  before  more  privately  indicated 
to  him,  immediately  after  that  officer's  action  on  thb  snbjeet 
was  known : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  11, 1861. 

Major  General  John  C.  Fremont : 

Sib  :  Yours  of  the  8th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d  inst., 
is  just  received.  Assured  that  you,  upon  the  ground,  eonld 
better  judge  of  the  necessities  of  your  position  than  I  coald  at 
this  distance,  on  seeing  your  proclamation  of  August  30,  I  per- 
ceived no  general  objection  to  it;  the  particular  clause,  how- 
ever, in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  libera- 
tion of  slaves  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  its  non- 
conformity to  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6th  of  last  Au- 
gust, upon  the  same  subjects,  and  hence  I  wrote  you,  express- 
ing my  wish  that  that  clause  should  be  modified  accordingly. 
Your  answer  just  received  expresses  the  preference  on  your 
part  that  I  should  make  an  open  order  for  the  modification, 
which  I  very  cheerfully  do.  It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  the 
said  clause  of  the  said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held,  and 
construed  as  to  conform  with  and  not  to  transoend  the  provi- 
sions on  the  same  subject  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  en- 
titled ''An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary 
purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  and  that  said  act  be  pnb- 
linhed  at  length  with  this  order. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lmcoui. 
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It  will  be  observed  thftt  this  modification  merely  reqnixee  the 
General  commanding  in  the  Department  of  the  West  '^  to  con- 
form with,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  provisions"  of.  the  Confia* 
e&tion  Act  in  regard  to  the  slaves  of  Rebels ;  in  other  words,  it 
merely  required  obedience  to  the  law.     At  the  present  time,  in 
wlew  of  what  the  President  has  since  done,  as  Commander-in* 
cbief  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  of  his  sentiments  on  Slavery 
elearly  set  forth,  previously,  on  aU  proper  occasions,  no  word  is 
needed  to  prevent  misapprehension  as  to  this  Executive  order. 
By  a  timely  movement,  anticipating  the  contemplated  advance 
of  Oen.  Polk   from  Hickman  and  Columbus,  Gen.  Grant,  of 
]Premont's    command,   on  the    6th    of   September,  occupied 
Paduoah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river— a  position  vir- 
tually flanking  that  of  the  Rebel  forces  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
Kentucky.     Com.  A.  H.  Foote  had  been  ordered,  a  few  days 
previously,  (August  26,)  to  the  command  of  tlie  naval  forces 
on  the  Western  waters.      Price   and  Jackson  were    actively 
engaged  in  endeavoring  to  raise  a  formidable  army,  and  to  over- 
run the  State.     Their  attack  on  our  forces  at  Lexington  had 
terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Col.  Mulligan  and  the  men 
under  him  at  that  place,  on  the  12th  of  September.     Fremont 
at  length  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  person  against  the  insur<> 
gents,  in  Southwestern  Missouri.    He  collected  all  the  troops 
which  he  regarded  as  properly  available  for  the  purpose,  and, 
leaving  Jefferson  City  for  Sedalia,  on  the  8ih  of  October, 
seemed  to  be  energetically  commencing  a  campaign  which  many 
thought  to  have  been  quite  too  long  deferred.     Price's  force 
gradually  fell  back  once  more  before  the  National  columns, 
and  were  finally  reported  to  be  preparing  to.  give  battle  near 
Springfield.     Here  Fremont,  who  was  apparently  on  the  point 
of  engaging  the  enemy,  was  overtaken  by  the  order  relieving 
him  from  his  command.     He  was  temporarily  succeeded  by 
Oen.  Hunter,  who  soon  handed  over  the  command  to  Gen. 
Halleck. 

Gen.  Fremont  had  been  created  a  Major  (General  by  the  vol* 

untary  action  of  President  Lincoln,  from  a  conviction  of  the 

fitness  of  such  appointment.    When  assigned  to  the  command 

of  the  Army  of  the  West  be  was  received  in  that  quarter  ^i^ 

24 
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genend  eiiihiifliMm,  despite  the  seeming  tardinees  with  whieli 
he  entered  on  Itis  work.  Of  the  charges  made  against  bini, 
and  of  the  grounds  which  seemed  to  make  a  change  in  the 
command  advisahle,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  thej  did  not 
so  fiur  influence  ^e  mind  of  Mr.  Lincoln  against  Gen.  Freraonty 
as  to  prcTcnt  his  suhsequently  assigning  him  a  high  military 
trust.  The  President's  action  was  then,  and  still  may  be,  to 
some  extent,  misconstrued;  but  no  candid  person,  with  the  fiusls 
before  him,  will  question  that  honorahle  and  patriotic  motiyes  led 
to  an  order  which  was,  on  mere  personal  considerations,  reluc- 
tantly giyen. 

Under  Oen.  Hunter,  our  forces  retreated  without  a  battle,  and 
the  Rebel  hordes  again  advanced  over  the  already  devastated 
country  beyond  and  around  Springfield.  It  was  at  the  latter 
place,  which  had  been  speedUy  reoocupied  by  Price,  that,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  Fremont's  body  guard,  of  three  hundred 
mounted  men,  under  Maj.  Zagonyi,  charged  upon  and  routed 
two  thousand  Rebels,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  dispersed  them 
pell-mell,  and  retired  without  serious  loss — a  deed  of  heroic 
daring  unsurpassed  in  any  war. 

In  West  Virginia,  after  the  departure  of  MeClellan,  our 
arm^r  found  its  labors  by  no  means  so  completely  terminated  as 
that  officer  had  supposed  at  the  date  of  his  glowing  dispatdi, 
announcing  the  victory  at  Rich  Mountain.  On  the  contrary, 
serious  work  was  still  to  be  done,  and  there  were  active  enemies 
to  meet,  not  only  under  such  Brigadiers  as  Floyd  and  Wise, 
but  also  under  Gen.  Robert  £.  Lee.  The  well-planned  schemes 
of  all  these  Rebel  leaders  for  subjugating  the  loyal  people  of 
that  section  were  foiled  by  Gen.  Rosecrans,  but  not  without  his 
utmost  vigilance,  and  only  after  labors,  hardships  and  battles, 
which  were  by  no  means  unimportant  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  earlier  summer.  On  the  10th  of  September,  Floyd  was 
beaten  in  the  battle  of  Camifex  Ferry,  while  Lee's  attempt  to 
lead  a  force  through  Greenbriar  County  to  cooperate  in  crush- 
ing the  Ohio,  forces,  which  had  advanced  up  the  Kanawha  and 
the  Gauley,  ended  at  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  in  utter  failure.  It 
was  only  on  the  sudden  and  final  retreat  of  Floyd,  from  Gauley 
Bridge,  eluding  the  grasp  of  Gen.  Benham,  to  the  disappoint- 
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ment  of  Boaecrans,  that,  on  the  20ih  of  November,  West  Vir- 
ginia was  eabetantially  freed  from  armed  Rebels,  and  the  cam- 
paign in  that  quarter  ended. 

Daring  the  progress  of  these  events,  of  the  antnran  of 
1861,  two  expeditions  were  in  preparation,  one  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Butler,  and  the  other  under  Gen.  Burnside. 
These  expeditions,  undertaken  against  the  persistent  opposi- 
tion of  McClellan,  were  regarded  with  interest  and  hope  by  the 
people,  who  were  becoming  wearied  with  the  long  inaction  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  noto- 
riously much  inferior  in  numbers.  The  fine  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  pleasant  weather  seemed  to  invite  the  long-delayed 
and  long-expected  advance,  which  the  public  had  again  and 
again  been  led  to  believe,  by  intimations  from  headquarters,  was 
about  to  be  commenced.  One,  at  least,  of  the  expeditions 
named,  was  for  a  time  believed  to  be  intended  to  aid  McClellan 's 
promised  movement,  by  ascending  the  Rappahannock  or  other- 
wise. Without  the  slightest  detriment,  twenty  thousand  men 
might  have  been  spared  for  such  a  purpose  from  the  already 
too  cumbersome  army  near  Washington.  Tet  so  little  did  this 
rait  the  policy  of  the  commanding  General,  in  whom  there  was 
still  confidence,  that  the  forces  for  Butler  and  Burnside  were 
raised  elsewhere,  and  they  were  so  delayed,  in  consequence,  as 
in  part  to  thwart  their  original  purpose,  and  to  impair  their 
effectiveness.  That  under  Gen.  Butler,  acting  jointly  with  a 
naval  force  under  Com.  Stringham,  took  possession  of  the  Hat- 
teras  forCs  on  the  29th  of  August.  The  Rebel  commandant, 
Barron,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy,  after  enduring  a 
severe  cannonade  from  the  fieet,  surrendered  the  position,  with 
the  officers  and  soldiers  under  him.  This  intelligence  was  re- 
eeived  by  the  country  with  lively  satisfaction,  at  a  time  when 
some  reassuring  success  was  specially  needed. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  Rebels  had  occupied  Munson's 
Hill,  in  full  view  of  ^he  capital,  and  six  or  seven  miles  distant 
in  a  right  line.  The  force  thus  advanced  was  not  formidable, 
and  the  character  of  the  works  thrown  up  there,  as  discovered 
on  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  occupants,  dearly  showed 
that  their  purpose  was  not  serious.     They  held  this  position 
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until  the  28ih  of  September,  on  which  day  a  foraging  paitj 
went  out  eight  miles  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
without  encountering  any  enemy,  or  finding  any  definite  trace 
of  his  previous  presence  in  that  direction.  The  prompt  occu- 
pation of  Munson's  Hill,  after  its  evacuation,  by  a  force  which 
McClellan,  with  his  staff,  had  accompanied  in  person,  electrified 
the  people  with  the  hope  of  some  decisive  action,  on  the  part  of 
the  new  commander.  He  shortly  returned  to  Washington, 
'however,  and  nearly  another  month  passed  before  there  were 
again  visible  symptoms  of  vitality — beyond  that  of  military 
reviews  and  rhetorical  army  orders,  or  occasional  reconnois- 
sances,  magnified  by  admiring  correspondents — in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

The  movement  of  Oct.  21st,  resulting  in  the  well-known 
affair  at  Ball's  Bluff,  was  scarcely  less  disastrous  in  its  efifecta 
than  the  failure  at  Bull  Run  on  the  2l8t  of  July.     Coming  af- 
ter such  complete  and  thorough  preparation ;  following  such 
manifold  and  inexcusable  delays ;  and  transpiring  as  the  first 
of  the  weighty  manifestations  of  McClellan's  generalship,  the 
consequence  could  only  be  mortification  to  the  Administration, 
and  discouragement,  mingled  with  indignation,  to  the  country 
at  large.     In  this  ill-starred  fight  fell  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  of 
Mexican  War  fame,  the  eloquent  Senator  from  Oregon.     The 
loss  on  our  side  was  officially  stated  as  150  killed  or  drowned, 
250  wounded,  and  500  prisoners.     The  whole  force  engaged 
was  given  as  2,100.     The  rebel  Gen.  Evans,  commanding  on 
the  other  side,  states  his   own   loss  in   killed  and  wounded  as 
153.     He  estimates  the  Union  loss  at  1,300  killed,  wounded 
and  drowned,  and  asserts  that  710  prisoners  were  captured, 
making  a  total  of  over  2,000,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber actively  engaged.     This  exaggerated  claim  was  not  needed 
to  show  the  destructive  character  of  the  engagement.     In  hie 
general  order  on  this  occasion,  dated  Oct.  25,  McClellan  gave 
this  version  of  the  disaster :  * 

The  gallantry  and  discipline  there  displayed  deserved  a 
more  fortunate  result ;  but  situated  as  these  troops  were — cut 
off  alike  from  retreat  and  reenforcements,  and  attacked  by  an 
overwhelming  force — five  thousand  against  one  thonaand  seven 
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hundred — it  waB  not  possible  that  the  issue  could  have  been 
Buccessful. 


The  fact  that  Gen.  McCall's  division  was  almost  simultan- 
eously withdrawn  by  Gen.  McClellan  from  a  position  eflfectually 
^within  supporting  distance  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river, 
instead  of  being  advanced  to  cooperate  in  the  movement  on 
Xieeaburg,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  fair  to 
presume,  however,  tbat  there  was  no  more  culpable  motive  for 
this  than  a  desire  for  the- presence  of  McCall's  troops  at  a 
grand  review  which  was  progressing  near  Lewinsville,  while 
Col.  Baker  and  his  men  were  pushed  forward  into  the  jaws 
of  destruction. 

With  the  light  thrown  on  this  affair  by  subsequent  investi- 
gations, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  President  should 
not  have  viewed  this  result,  after  three  months  of  wearisome 
and  unaccountable  inaction,  as  sufficient  cause  for  withdrawing 
all  further  confidence  from  the  commanding  General.  For  the 
time,  however,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  blame  should 
rest  elsewhere,  and  Gen.  G.  P.  Stone,  the  subordinate  in  the 
field,  became  the  scapegoat  for  his  superior. 

Despite  the  popular  impatience,  and  all  the  circumstances 
favoring  prompt  action,  nothing  more  was  attempted  by  the 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — scarcely  so  much 
as  a  picket  skirmish  disturbed  the  general  stagnation  during 
those  calm,  dry  days — for  the  next  two  months. 
I  To  Gen.  Scott's  generous  appreciation,  perhaps,  more  than 
to  any  other  circumstance,  was  due  the  confidence  extended  by 
President  Lincoln,  at  the  outset,  to  Gen.  McClellan,  unknown 
as  he  was  to  almost  every  one  else  at  Washington.  His  affili- 
ations had  formerly  been  with  another  class  of  public  men,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  now  actively  engaged  in  rebellion. 
With  Jefferson  Davis  in  particular,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
youthful  favorite,  as  his  selection  for  a  place  on  the  Crimean 
Commission  attests.  Gen.  Scott  had  formed  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  young  Lieutenant  in  Mexico,  and  had  very  essen- 
tially aided  in  securing  him  credit  with  the  present  Adminis- 
tration.    Of  his   subsequent  deportment   toward  G^n.  Scott, 
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this  10  not  ihe  place  to  speak,  farther  thmD-  to  sa j  that  the 
eran  Lieutenant  General,  his  immediate  superior,  keenlj  felt 
the  disrespectfal  bearing  of  his  subordinate. 

Increasing  physical  infirmity  led  the  Lieutenant  General  to  de- 
sire relief  from  all  active  duties,  and  from  apparent  responsibil- 
ity for  acts  in  which  he  really  had  no  share.  Directly  after  the 
affair  at  Ball's  Bluff,  he  made  known  this  wish  to  the  President. 
The  request  was  one  which,  urged  as  it  was,  could  not  be  re- 
fused.    The  following  is  the  President's  order  on  this  subject : 

ExBCUTiVB  Mansion,  Washington,  Nov.  1, 1861. 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  A.  J).  1861,  upon  his  own  ap- 
plication to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Brevet  Lieut. 
G^n.  Winfield  Scott  is  ordered  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  is 
placed,  upon  the  list  of  retired  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  without  reduction  in  his  current  pay,  subaist* 
ence  or  allowances. 

The  American  people  will  hear  with  sadness  and  deep  emo- 
tion that  Gen.  Scott  has  withdrawn  from  the  active  control  of 
the  army,  while  the  President  and  the  unanimous  Cabinet  ex- 
press their  own  and  the  nation's  sympathy  in  his  personal  af- 
fliction, and  their  profound  sense  of  the  important  pablie 
services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country  during  his  long  and 
brilliant  career,  among  which  will  ever  be  gratefully  distin- 
guished his  faithful  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union 
and  the  flag,  when  assailed  by  a  parricidal  rebellion. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  order  was  rea^  to  Gen.  Scott,  at  his  residence,  by  Hio 
President,  the  Cabinet  being  present.  The  veteran  General 
replied : 

President:  This  honor  overwhelms  me.  It  overpays  all 
services  I  have  attempted  to  render  to  my  country.  If  I  had 
any  claims  before,  they  are  all  obliterated  by  this  expression  of 
approval  by  the  President,  with  the  unanimous  support  of  his 
Cabinet  1  know  the  President  and  this  Cabinet  well — ^I  know 
that  the  country  has  placed  its  interests,  in  this  trying  crisis, 
in  safe  keeping.  Their  counsels  are  wise.  Their  labors  are 
untiring  as  they  are  loyal,  and  their  course  is  the  right  one. 

President,  you  must  excuse  me  ;  I  am  unable  to  stand  longer 
to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  oppress  me. 
In  my  retirement  I  shall  offer  up  my  prayer  to  God  for  this 
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Administntion,  and  for  my  oonntry.     I  sball  pnj  for  it  witk 
oonfidenoe  in  its  snccess  over  its  enemies,  and  that  speedily. 

On  Oen.  McClellan,  who  now  held  the  highest  rank  in  the 
army,  Ihe  President  temporarily  devolved  the  daties  of 
General-in -chief,  and  that  position  was  assumed  in  a  general 
order,  issued  on  the  day  of  the  Lieutenant  Oeneral's  retire- 
ment. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  an  expedition,  under  the  joint  com- 
mand of  Com.  Dupont  and  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  effected  a 
landing  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  having  achieved  a  bril- 
liant victory  in  Port  Royal  Harbor.  In  thus  approaching  a 
portion  of  the  South  densely  populated  with  slaves,  it  became 
necessary  to  define  more  clearly  the  policy  to  be  acted  upon  by 
our  military  officers.  In  doing  so,  former  orders  to  General 
Butler,  on  first  entering  Virginia,  in  May,  were  repeated.  The 
following  is  the  official  order  to  Qten.  Sherman : 

War  Dbpartment,  Oct  14,  1861. 

Sir:  In  conducting  military  operations  within  States  declared 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  to  be  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, you  will  govern  yourself,  so  far  as  persons  held  to  serv- 
ice under  the  laws  of  such  States  are  concerned,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  letters  addressed  by  me  to  Maj.  Oen.  Butler,  on 
the  30th  of  Mav  and  the  8th  of  August,  copies  of  which  are 
herewith  furnisned  to  you.  As  special  directions,  adapted  to 
special  circumstances,  can  not  be  given,  much  must  be  referred 
to  your  own  discretion,  as  Commanding  General  of  the  expedi' 
tion.  You  will,  however,  in  general,  avail  yourself  of  the  serv- 
ices of  any  persons,  whether  fugitives  from  labor  or  not,  who 
may  offer  them  to  the  National  Government ;  you  will  employ 
such  persons  in  such  services  as  they  may  be  fitted  for,  either  as 
ordinary  employees,  or,  if  special  circumstances  seem  to  require 
it,  in  any  other  capaeity,  with  such  organization  in  squads,  com- 
panies, or  otherwise,  as  you  deem  most  beneficial  to  the  service. 
'  This,  however,  not  to  mean  a  general  arming  of  them  for  mili- 
tary service.  You  will  assure  all  loyal  masters  that  Congress 
will  provide  just  compensation  to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  persons  so  employed.  It  is  believed  that  the 
course  thus  indicated  will  best  secure  the  substantial  riehts  of 
loyal  masters,  and  the  benefits  to  the  United  States  of  tae  serv- 
iees  of  all  dispoaed  to  support  the  Government,  while  it  avoidii 
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all  interferenoe  with  the  social  systems  or  local  institatioiia  of 
every  State,  heyond  that  which  iDsuirection  makes  unavoidable, 
and  which  a  restoration  of  peaceful  relations  to  the  Union,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  will  immediately  remove. 

Simon  Cameron 

Secretary  of  War. 
Brio.  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman, 

Commanding  Expedition  to  the  Southern  Coast. 

Gen.  Butler  having,  in  his  letter  of  May  27th,  apprised  the 
War  Department  as  to  his  views  and  action  in  regard  to  fugi- 
tive slaves  coming  within  hii  lines — such  ^^  property"  being,  ifi 
his  opinion,  contraband  of  war — ^the  Secretary  of  War  had 
replied : 

Washington,  May  30,  1861. 

Sir  :  Your  action  in  respect  to  the  negroes  who  came  within 
your  lines,  from  the  service  of  the  Rebels,  is  approved.  The 
Department  is  sensible  of  the  embarrassments,  which  must  sur- 
round officers  conducting  military  operations  in  a  State,  by  the 
laws  of  trhich  slavery  is  sanctioned.  Th&  Government  can 
not  recognize  the  rejection  by  any  State  of  its  Federal  obliga- 
tion, resting  upon  itself,  among  these  Federal  obligations. 
However,  no  one  can  be  more  important  than  that  of  suppress- 
ing and  dispersing  anv  combination  of  the  former  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  its  whole  constitutional  authority.  While, 
therefore,  you  will  permit  no  interference,  by  persons  under 
your  command,  with  the  relations  of  persons  held  to  service 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  you  will,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
long  as  any  State  within  which  your  military  operations  are 
conducted,  remain  under  the  control  of  such  armed  combina- 
tions, refrain  from  surrendering  to  alleged  masters  any  per- 
sons who  come  within  your  lines.  You  will  employ  such  per- 
sons in  the  services  to  which  they  will  be  best  adapted,  keeping 
an  account  of  the  labor  by  them  performed,  of  the  value  of  it, 
and  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance.  The  question  of  their 
final  disposition  will  be  reserved  for  future*determination. 

The  other  letter  to  Gen.  Butler,  referred  to  above,  is  in  the 
following  terms : 

Washington,  August  8, 1861. 

General  :  The  important  question  of  the  proper  disposi- 
Hon  to  be  made  of  fiigitives  from  service  in  the  States  in  insor- 
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rectiim  ftgaiiut  the  Federal  GoreniBMiit,  to  whioli  yon  Imito 
agaiD  directed  my  attention,  in  your  letter  of  July  20,  has  re^ 
oeived  my  meet  attentive  oonsideration.  It'is  the  desire  of  the 
President  that  all  existing  rights  in  all  the  States  he  fully 
respected  and  maintained.  The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  war  for  the  Union,  for  the 
preservation  of  all  the  eonstituticHial  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  citizens  of  the  States  in  the  Union ;  hence  no  question  can 
arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  within  the  •States  and  Terri- 
tories in  which  the  authority  of  the  Union  is  fully  acknowl 
edged.  The  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  must  be 
respected  by  the  military  and  civil  authorities  alike  for  the  en* 
forcement  of  legal  forms.  But  in  the  States  wholly  or  in  part 
tinder  insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  so  far  opposed  and  resisted  that  they  can  not  be 
efectually  enforced,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rights  dependent 
upon  the  execution  of  these  laws  must  temporarily  fail,  and  it 
18  equally  obvious  that  the  rights  dependent  on  the  laws  of  the 
States  within  which  military  operations  are  conducted  must 
necessarily  be  subordinate  to  the  military  exigences  created  by 
the  insurrection,  if  not  wholly  forfeited  by  the  treasonable  con- 
duct of  the  parties  claiming  them.  To  this  the  general  rule  of 
the  right  to  service  forms  an  exception.  The  act  of  Congress 
approved  Aug.  6,  1861,  declares  that  if  persons  held  to  service 
shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  United  States,  the  right  to 
their  services  shall  be  discharged  thereirom.  It  follows  of 
necessity  that  no  claim  can  be  recognized  by  the  military  au- 
thority of  the  Union  to  the  services  of  such  persons  when 
fugitives. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  loyal  masters.  It  is  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  laws  of  the  State  under  which  only  the  services  of 
such  fugitives  can  be  claimed  must  needs  be  wholly  or  almost 
wholly  superseded,  as  to  the  remedies,  by  the  insurrection  and 
the  military  measures  necessitated  by  it;  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  substitution  of  military  for  judicial  measures 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  claims  must  be  attended  by  great 
inconvenience,  embarrassments  and  injuries.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  substantial  rights  of 
loyal  masters  arc  still  best  protected  by  receiving  such  fugitives, 
as  well  as  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  and  employing  them  under  such  organiiations 
and  in  such  occupations  as  circumstances  may  suggest  or 
require.  Of  course  a  record  should  be  kept  showing  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  the  fugitives,  the  names  and  cbiracters,  as 
loyal  or  disloyal,  of  their  masters,  and  such  facta  as  may  hto 
25 
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neeeBsny  to  a  eomct  tmdersiMidiiig  of  ihe  oireomstanoes  of 
each  oa86. 

After  tranquillity  shall  haye  been  restored  npon  the  retam  of 
peace,  Congress  will  doabUess  properly  provide  for  all  the  per- 
sons thus  reoeived  into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  a  just 
compensation  to  loyal  masters.  In  this  way  only,  it  would 
seem,  can  the  duty  and  safety  of  the  Gt>vernment  and  just 
rights  of  all  be  fully  reconciled  and  harmonised.  You  will, 
therefore,  consider  yourself  instructed  to  govern  your  future 
action  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service  by  the  premises 
herein  stated,  and  will  report  flrom  time  to  time,  and  at  least 
twice  in  each  month,  your  action  in  the  premises  to  this  Depart* 
meot.  You  will,  however,  neither  authorize  nor  permit  any 
interference  by  the  troops  under  your  command  with  tbe 
servants  of  peaceable  citisens  in  a  house  or  field,  nor  will  you 
in  any  manner  encourage  such  citisens  to  leave  the  lawful  serr* 
lee  of  their  masters,  nor  will  you,  except  in  oases  where  the 
public  good  may  seem  to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary 
return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service  from  which  he  may  have 
escaped.     I  am,  very  respeeifuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

Simon  Caheron, 
Secretary  of  War. 

To  Maj.  Gen.  Butler, 
Commanding  Department  of  Virginia,  Fortress  Monroe. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  a  force  under  Gens.  Grant  and 
Jf  oClernand  left  Cairo  on  transports  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  a  Rebel  camp  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  nearly  opposite  Columbus,  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Polk.  The  whole  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  expedition, 
including  a  Chicago  battery  and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  was 
about  3,500.  The  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington  accompanied 
them.  The  troops  effected  a  landing  and  were  formed  in  line 
of  batde  about  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  at 
once  advanced  upon  the  Rebel  works.  The  Rebels,  under 
Gen.  Cheatham,  met  this  attack,  but  were  driven  back  over  the 
wooded  field,  fighting  from  tree  to  tree,  into  and  through  their 
eamp.  Twelve  guns  were  captured  froin  the  Rebels,  their  camp 
burned,  and  baggage,  horses,  and  many  prisoners  were  taken. 
Reenforcements  from  Columbus  subsequently  crossed  to  Bel- 
mont, compelling  the  Union  forces  to  return  to  their  transports, 
under  cover  of  the  gunboats.     Though  a  decided  success  in 
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4he  esrly  part  of  ihe  day,  the  engagement  terminated  less 
favorably,  and  viotory  was  claimed  by  the  Eebels. 

Abont  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  a  gnnboat  recon- 
noissance  was  made  to  Fort  Donelson.  The  movement  at  Bel- 
mont, made  by  order  of  Gen.  Fremont,  perhaps  aided  another 
ere  long  to  be  undertaken  in  the  latter  direction,  as  well  as  the 
advance  into  Sonthwestern  Missouri,  then  in  progress. 

A  large  force,  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  had  meanwhile 
advanced  as  far  as  Bowling  Green,  to  meet  an  invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky under  the  Rebel  Gen.  Bragg, 'while  on  the  left  of  Sher- 
man, Gen.  William  Nelson,  on  the  8th,  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Rebels,  under  Col.  Williams,  clearing  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State  6f  invaders.  Thus  the  prompt  occupation  of 
Paducah  by  Gen.  Grant  the  advance  of  Sherman,  and  the 
energy  of  Nelson,  had  >  *  /ed  a  well-devised  plan  of'  the 
Rebels  for  overrunning  an  i)^  jj  agating  Kentucky.  Gen.  Buck- 
ner,  not  long  after  his  interview  with  McClellan  at  Cincinnati, 
in  June,  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  was  zealously  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  draw  Kentucky  into  the  Secession  gulf-stream, 
and  to  gather  a  large  force  of  Kentuckians  for  the  Rebel  Army. 
In  the  latter  purpose  he  was  not  without  success. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West,  in  the  place 
of  Gen.  Fremont  At  the.  same  date  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
having  lately  resigned  his  command  in  Kentucky,  Gen.  D.  C. 
Buell  took  that  General's  place. 

During  the  Summer  and  Autumn,  the  Navy  Department  had 
manifested  great  energy  in  collecting  the  before  scattered  navy, 
and  in  fitting  out,  equipping  and  manning  for  service  on  the 
seas  and  navigable  rivers,  where  available,  an  adequate  force 
of  war  vessels,  gunboats  and  transports.  A  blockade  of 
remarkable  stringency,  under  circumstances  so  adverse,  had 
been  maintained  along  our  immense  sea-coast,  and  numerous 
prizes  had  rewarded  the  vigilance  of  our  naval  commanders 
and  seamen.  Blockade-running,  though  frequently  attempted, 
and  sometimes  too  successful,  had  become  hazardous,  and  com- 
munication with  foreign  countries  was  but  casual,  and  attended 
with  constant  peril.     The  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet 
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efiectoally  dosed  one  ayenae  of  blockade  mnning,  and  the 
Port  Royal  expedition  was  of  like  value  in  sealing  another 
important  harbor. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  the  steamer  Theodora  evaded  the 
blockading  fleet  off  Charleston,  and  went  to  sea  with  two  noted 
Rebel  leaders  on  board,  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell, 
recently  Senators  of  the  United  States,  now  ^'aooredited/'  respect- 
ively, to  the  €k>vemments  of  England  and  France,  as  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Davis  Confederacy.     Their  immediate  destination 
was  Cardenas,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Europe  by 
steamer  irom  Havana.     At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  these 
emissaries  in  Cuba,  Com.  Wilkes,  cruising  for  the  Rebel  priva- 
teer Sumter,  was  at  Cienfuegos,  on  the  southern  coast  of  that 
island.     Having  been  notified  by  Consul  Shufeldt,  he  made  all 
haste  to  intercept  the  Theodora  on  her  return,  but  on  arriving 
at  Havana,  Oct.  Slst,  he  found  she'  had  already  gone,  and  that 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  waiting  there,  intending  to  leave  for  St. 
Thomas  in  the  British  Mail  steamer  Trent.     Com.  Wilkes  took 
position  with  his  vessel,  the  San  Jacinto,  to  intercept  the  Trent, 
designing  to  make  prisoners  of  her  two  diplomatic  passengers. 
This  purpose  he  accomplished  on  the  8th  of  November.     The 
intelligence  of  this  capture,  of  course,  created  no  little  excite- 
ment in  this  country  and  in  Europe.     As  involving  a  question 
of  international  rights  and  jurisdiction,  the  event  was  widely 
discussed,  while  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  people  undeniably 
went  strongly  with  Com.  Wilkes  in  his  bold  action.     Secretary 
Welles  promptly  congratulated  that  officer,  complimenting  him, 
and  his  subordinates  and  crew — fully  appreciating  the  worthy 
motive,  and  the  energy  of  the  procedure.     MeanwhUe,  Mason 
and  Slidell,  having  arrived  at  New  York,  were  transferred  to 
close  quarters  at  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

The  PreBidenfs  Message,  December,  1861. — Proeeedings  of  Con- 
gress.— Emancipation. — Confiscation. —Messages  and  Addresses  of 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

Congress  reassembled  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1861. 
I>uriDg  the  last  few  months  publiib  attention  had  been  earnestly 
directed  to  the  policy  of  turning  to  account  the  great  element 
of  Rebel  strength  or  weakness — as  it  should  prove — in  short- 
ening  a  war  becoming  gigantic  in  its  dimensions  and  cost.  A 
large  portion  of  the  people  had  come  to  believe  that  a  ^oper 
exercise  of  the  war  power  would  require  the  slaves  of  the 
rebels  to  be  not  only  withdrawn  from  producing  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Confederate  armies,  but  also  to  be  actively 
employed,  so  far  as  might  be,  on  the  right  side.  A  small 
class,  more  radical  in  their  views,  insisted  on  setting  aside,  by 
Executive  act,  all  legal  or  constitutional  guarantees  of  slavery 
in  general,  and  not  merely  in  so  far  as  they  ioured  to  the 
benefit  of  Rebels,  who  had  repudiated  all  laws,  and  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  by  taking  up  arms  against  the  supreme  authority. 
Had  every  Slave  State  joined  in  the  Secession  movement,  this 
question  would  have  been  free  from  all  embarrassments.  But 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,-  only  seven  of  these  States 
had  been  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  rebellion,  while  eight  re- 
mained in  an  attitude  of  loyalty.  And,  in  the  final  event,  but 
four  of  the  remaii^ing  eight  were  drawn  into  Secession.  As 
the  President  of  an  undivided  Union,  the  President  had  thus 
far  felt  compelled,  as  well  in  the  avowals  of  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress as  in  his  subsequent  action,  not  to  interfere  directly  with 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave.  It  was  only  where  the 
slave,  in  accordance  wHh  all  the  laws  of  war,  could  be  actually 
used  by  military  commanders  in  the  field,  to  subserve  military 
purposes,  and  not  by  any  general  blow  at  a  recognized  insti- 
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tntion,  tliat  he  liad  autliorized  tlie  relation  to  be  forcibly  dis- 
turbed. 

The  existence  of  this  popular  agitation,  as  well  as  of  a  sim- 
ilar debate  in  his  own  mind,  perceptibly  appears  in  the  Prea- 
dent's  annual  Message  to  Congress. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  the  military  results,  thus 
far,  had  not  been  quite  satisfactory,  either  to  the  President  or 
to  the  people.  Despite  the  lavish  means  provided  at  the  July 
session  of  Congress,  with  a  manifest  view  to  energetic  aggres- 
sive war,  little  more  had  been  accomplished — and  that  cer- 
tainly not  a  little,  however  short  of  expectation — than  to  pro- 
tect the  National  capital,  and  to  save  Maryland,  West  Virgrinia, 
Kentucky  and  MiBSOuri,  from  being  subjugated  by  Rebel 
armies.  Manassas  and  Ball's  Bluff,  in  the  East,  were  still  una- 
venged, or  but  partly  compensated .  by  the  capture  of  Hatterts 
and  Port  Royal.  In  the  West,  large  Rebel  armies  were 
threatening  to  overrun  Kentucky  from  Bowling  Green  and 
Columbus,  and  Missouri  from  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  hold- 
ing the  Mississippi  river  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Cairo. 

In  addition,  was  the  exciting  question  growing  out  of  the  ar- 
rest of  Mason  and  Slidell,  on  board  a  British  ship  on  the  high 
seas.  The  popular  feeling,  on  the  one  hand,  seemed  to  be  unan- 
imous in  favor  of  retaining  possession  of  these  prisoners,  as  con- 
spirators and  traitors;  while  on  the  other,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  its  own  precedents,  and  backed  by  French 
influence,  seemed  determined  to  regard  such  action  on  our 
part  as  a  cause  for  war.  The  juncture  was  critical.  Every  sym- 
pathizer with  rebellion  was  exultant  in.  the  confidence  that  the 
Administration  would  be  wrecked  upon  Soylla  or  Charybdis — 
that  it  would  be  ruined  at  home,  or  involved  in  a  foreign  war  that 
must  end  any  further  effective  effort  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

The  President,  fully  sensible  of  the  besettiog  dangers,  and 
mindful  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  these  and  other  respects, 
submitted  to  Congress  the  following  views,  in  a  message  which 
was  received  with  great  popular  favor : 

Fellow -Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprb- 
BBNTATiVBS  :  In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troublesi 
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we  have  oiute  of  great  gratitode  to  GK>d  for  niraaaal  good 
health  and  most  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar  exi- 
geooea  of  the  times,  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has 
been  attended  with  profound  solicitude,  chiefly  tumiog  upou 
our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have,  during  the 
whole  year,  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  de- 
stroy the  Union.  A  nation  which  endures  factious  domestic 
division,  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad ;  and  one  party,  if  not 
both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  intervention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere,  are  not  always  able  to  re- 
Biat  the  counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  ungenerous  ambi- 
tion, although  measures  adopted  under  such  influences  seldom 
fail  to  be  unfortunate  and  injurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered 
the  ruin  of  our  country,  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort 
which  they  have  invoked  abroad,  have  received  less  patronage 
and  encouragement  than  they  probably  expected.  If  it  were 
just  to  aoppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed  to  assume,  that 
foreign  nations,  in  this  case,  discarding  all  moral,  social  and 
treaty  obligations,  would  act  solely,  and  selflahly,  for  the  most 
Bpcedy  restoration  of  commerce,  including,  especially;  the  ac^ 
quisitiona  of  cotton,  those  nations  appear,  as  yet,  not  to  have 
seen  their  way  to  their  object  more  directly,  or  clearly,  through 
the  destruction  than  through  the  preservation  of  ^he  Union. 
If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreign  nations  are  actuated 
by  no  higher  principle  than  this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  argu* 
meat  could  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach  their 
aim  more  readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  rebellion 
than  by  giving  encouragement  to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for  exciting 
foreign  nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is 
the  embarrassment  of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however,  not 
improbably,  saw  from  the  first,  that  it  was  the  Union  which 
made,  as  well  our  foreign,  as  our  domestic  commerce.  They 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort  for  disunion 
produces  the  existing  difficulty;  and  that  one  strong  nation 
promises  more  durable  peace,  and  a  more  extensive,  valuable 
and  reliable  commerce,  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  into 
hostile  fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with  foreign 
States ;  because  whatever  might  be  their  wishes  or  dispositions, 
the  integrity  of  our  country  and  the  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment mainly  depend,  not  upon  them,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue, 
patxiotiam  and  intelligenoe  of  the  American  people.    The  oor 
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i<68poiidMiee  Itself,  wttli  the  atiial  reeenrataone,  is  heiewith  sob** 
mitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  tkat  we  baye  practiced  pru- 
dence and  liberality  toward  foreign  powers,  averting  causes  of 
irritation,  and  with  firmness  maintaining  our  own  rights  and 
honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in  every  other 
State,  foreign  dangers  necessarily  attend  domestic  difficulties, 
I  recommend  that  adequate  and  ample  measures  be  adopted  for 
maintaining  the  public  defenses  on  every  side.  While,  under 
this  general  recommendation,  provision  for  defending  our  sea- 
coast  line  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  I  also,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  is  believed  that  some  fortifications  and  depots  of 
arms  and  munitions,  with  harbor  and  navigation  improvements, 
all  at  well-selected  points  upon  these,  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  National  defense  and  preservation.  I  ask  atten* 
tion  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  expressed  in  his 
report,  upon  the  same  general  subject. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Western  North  Carolina  should  be  connected  with 
Kentucky,  and  other  faithful  parts  of  the  Union,  by  railroad. 
I  therefore  recommend,  as  a  military  measure,  that  Congress 
provide  for  the  construction  of  such  road  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. Kentucky,  no  doubt,  will  cooperate,  and,  through  her 
Legislature,  make  the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line.  The 
northern  terminus  must  connect  with  some  existing  railroad ; 
and  whether  the  route  shall  be  from  Lexington  or  Nicholas - 
ville  to  the  Cumberland  Gap,  or  from  Lebanon  to  the  Tenoes- 
see  line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  or  on  some  still  diffier- 
ent  line,  can  easily  be  determined.  Kentucky  and  the 
General  Government  cooperating,  the  work  can  be  completed 
in  a  very  short  time ;  and  when  done,  it  will  be  not  only  of 
vast  present  usefulness,  but  also  a  valuable  permanent  im- 
provement, worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, and  having  no  grave  political  importance,  have  been 
negotiated,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  their  oon- 
•ideration. 

Although  we  have  failed  to  induce  some  of  the  commercial 
powers  to  adopt  a  desirable  melioration  of  the  rigor  of  mars- 
time  war,  we  have  removed  all  obstructions  from  the  way  of 
this  humane  reform,  except  such  as  are  merely  of  temporary 
and  accidental  occurrence. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  Her 
Britannic  Migesty's  Minister,  accredited  to  this  Goversmeiit, 
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and  the  Seeretary  of  State,  relatiye  to  ihe  deteniioii  of  the 
British  ship  Perthshire,  in  June  last,  hj  the  United  States 
steamer  MaBsachnaette,  for  a  supposed  hreach  of  the  hlock- 
ade.  As  this  detention  was  occasioned  by  an  obvious  misap* 
prehension  of  the  &ots,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should 
commit  no  belligerent  act  not  founded  in  strict  right,  as  sanc- 
tioned by  public  law,  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  domand  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor,  in  hia 
annual  message  to  Congress  in  December  last,  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  the  surplus  which  will  probably  remain  after 
satisfying  the  claims  of  the  American  citizens  against  China,  pur« 
suant  to  the  awards  of  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1859.  If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed 
advisable  to  carry  that  recommendation  into  effect,  I  would 
auggest  that  authority  be  given  for  investing  the  principal, 
over  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  referred  to.  in  good  securities, 
with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just  claims  of  our 
cilisens  against  China  as  are  not  unlikely  to  arise  hereafter  in 
the  course  of  our  extensive  trade  with  that  empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  Congress  authorised 
the  President  to  instruct  the  commanders  of  suitable  vessels  to 
defend  themselves  against  and  to  capture  pirates.  This  au- 
thority has  been  exercised  in  a  single  instance  only.  For  the 
more  effectual  protection  of  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce, in  the  Eastern  seas  especially,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  also  be  advisable  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sailing 
vessels  to  recapture  any  prizes  which  pirates  may  make  of 
United  States  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  and  the  consular 
courts,  now  established  by  law  in  Eastern  countries,  to  adjudi- 
cate the  cases,  in  the  event  that  this  should  not  be  objected  to 
by  the  local  authorities. 

If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevere  longer  in 
withholding  our  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  Uayti  and  Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it.  Unwill- 
ing, however,  to  inaugurate  a  novel  policy  in  regard  to  them 
without  the  approbation  of  Congress,  I  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for  maintaining 
a  charge  d'affaires  near  each  of  those  new  States.  It  does  not 
admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial  advantages  might  be 
secured  by  favorable  treaties  with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  treasury  during  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  your  adjournment  have  been  conducted  with  signal 
soooeflB.  The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  the  large  means  demanded  by  the  pub- 
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lie  exigences.  Much  of  ike  National  loan  has  been  taken  hj 
citizens  of  the  industrial  classes,  whose  confidence  in  theu- 
country's  faith,,  and  zeal  for  their  country's  deliveraDce  from 
present  peril,  have  induced  them  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Government  the  whole  of  their  limited  aoquisitioiML 
This  fact  imposes  peculiar  obligations  to  economy  in  disburae- 
ment  and  energy  in  action. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  for  the  fioan- 
cial  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  was  eightj-six 
million  eight  hundred  and  thirty- five  tliousand  nine  hundred 
dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
same  period,  including  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt, 
were  eighty >four  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  forty-seven 
cents ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  of 
two  million  two  hundred  and  fifly-seven  thousand  sixty-five 
dollars  and  eighty  cents.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  financial 
year,  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1861,  the  receipts  from 
all  sources,  including  the  balance  of  the  1st  of  July,  were  one 
hundred  and  two  million  five  hundred  and  thirty -two  thouBand 
five  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  and  the 
expenses  ninety-eight  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty -three  dollars  and  nine 
cents ;  leaving  a  balance  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  of  four 
million  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-six  dollars  and  eighteen  cents. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  year,  and 
fbr  the  financial  year  1863,  together  with  his  views  of  ways 
and  means  for  meeting  the  demands  contemplated  by  them, 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. It  is  gratifiying  to  know  that  the  expenditures  made 
necessary  by  the  rebellion  are  not  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
loyal  people,  and  to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has 
thus  far  sustaioed  the  Government  will  continue  to  sustain  it 
till  peace  and  Union  shall  again  bless  the  land. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  information  respecting  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Army, 
and  for  recommendations  having  in  view  an  increase  of  its 
efficiency  and  the  well  being  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
service  intrusted  to  his  care.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
that  the  number  of  troops  tendered  greatly  exceeds  the  force 
which  Congress  authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field. 

I  refer  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his  report  which 
make  allusion  to  the  creditable  degree  of  discipline  already 
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attained  by  our  troops,  and  to  tliQ  Qxcellent  sanitary  condition 
of  the  entire  army. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  for  an  organization  of 
the  militia  npon  a  uniform  basis  is  a  subject  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  future  safety  of  the  country,  and  is  commended  to 
the  serious  attention  of  Congress. 

The  large  addition  to  the  regular  army,  in  connection  irith 
the  defection  that  has  so  considerably  diminished  the  number 
of  its  officers,  gives  peculiar  importance  to  his  recommendation 
for  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets  to  the  greatest  capacity  of  the 
Military  Academy. 

By  mere  omission,  I  presume,  Congress  has  failed  to  provide 
chaplains  for  hospitals  occupied  by  volunteers.  This  subject 
was  brought  to  my  notice,  and  I  was  induced  to  draw  up  the 
form  of  a  letter,  one  copy  of  which,  properly  addressed,  has 
been  delivered  to  each  of  the  persons,  and  at  the  dates  respect- 
ively named  and  stated,  in  a  schedule,  containing  also  the  form 
of  the  letter,  marked  A,  and  herewith  transmitted. 

These  gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon  the  duties  des- 
ignated, at  the  times  respectively  stated  in  the  schedule,  and 
have  labored  faithfully  therein  ever  since.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  they  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  chaplains 
in  the  army.  I  further  suggest  that  general  provision  be  made 
for  chaplains  to  serve  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  with  regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents  in  detail 
the  operations  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  activity  and 
energy  which  have  characterized  its-  administration,  and  the 
results  of  measures  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  power.  Such 
bave  been  the  additions,  by  construction  and  purchase,  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  a  navy  has  been  created  and  brought  into 
service  since  our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger 
than  ever  before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put  afloat, 
and  performed  deeds  which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  Navy  by  intro- 
ducing additional  grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  suggestions  submitted  by  the  Department  will,  it  is 
believed,  if  adopted,  obviate  the  difficulties  alluded  to,  promote 
harmony,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court — two  by  the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean, 
and  one  by  the  resignation  of  Justice  Campbell.  I  have  so 
far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill  these  vacancies  for 
reaaong  which  I  will  now  state.     Two  of  tho  outgoing  judges 
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resided  within  the  States  now  overran  by  revolt ;  so  fliat  if  «ie- 
cessors  were  appointed  in  the  same  localities,  they  could  not 
now  serve  upon  their  cireuits ;  and  many  of  the  most  compe- 
tent men  there  probably  would  not  take  the  personal  hazard  of 
accepting  to  serve,  ei^en  here,  upon  the  Supreme  Bench.  I 
have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all  the  appointments  northward, 
thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  jusUce  to  the  South  on  the 
return  of  peace ;  although  I  may  remark  that  to  transfer  to 
the  North  one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South  would 
not,  with  reference  to  territory  and  population,  be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career  of  Judge 
McLean  his  circuit  grew  into  an  empire — altogether  too  largo  for 
any  one  judge  to  give  the  courts  therein  more  than  a  nominal 
attendance — rising  in  population  from  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  and  eighteen,  in  1830,  to  six  millioa 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five^ 
in  1860. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our  present 
judicial  system.  If  uniformity  was  at  all  intended,  the  system 
requires  that  all  the  States  shall  be  accommodated  with  circuit 
courts,  attended  by  supreme  judges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Florida,  Texas,  California  and  Ore- 
gon, have  never  had  any  such  courts.  Nor  can  this  well  be 
remedied  without  a  change  in  the  system;  because  the  adding 
of  judges  to  the  Supremo  Court,  enough  for  the  acoommodatioa 
of  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  circuit  courts,  would  create  a 
court  altogether  too  numerous  for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort. 
And  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  will  increase  as  new  States  come 
into  the  Union.  Circuit  courts  are  useful,  or  they  are  not  use* 
fal ;  if  useful,  no  State  should  be  denied  them ;  if  not  useful, 
no  State  should  have  them.  Let  them  be  provided  for  all,  or 
abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  t  think, 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  our  present  system.  Let  the 
Supreme  Court  be  of  convenient  number  in  every  event. 
Then,  first,  let  the  whole  country  be  divided  into  circuits  of 
convenient  size,  the  supreme  judges  to  serve  in  a  number  of 
them  corresponding  to  their  own  number,  and  independent 
circuit  judges  be  provided  for  all  the  rest.  Or,  secondly,  let 
the  supreme  judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties,  and  circuit 
judges  provided  for  all  the  circuits.  Or,  thirdly,  dispense 
with  circuit  courts  altogether,  leaving  the  judicial  functions 
wholly  to  the  district  courts,  and  an  independent  Supreme 
Court. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
the  present  condition  of  the  statute  laws,  with  the  hope  that 
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Congress  will  be  able  to  find  an  easy  remedy  for  many  of  tho 
inconyeniencies  and  evils  which  constantly  embarrass  those 
engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of  them.  Since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Gorernment,  Congress  has  enacted  some  five 
thousand  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  six 
thousand  closely  printed  pages,  and  are  scattered  through 
many  volumes.  Many  of  these  acts  have  been  drawn  in  haste 
and  without  sufficient  caution,  so  that  their  provisions  are  often 
obscure  in  themselves,  or  in  conflict  with  each  other,  or  at  least 
8o  doubtful  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  for  even  the  best  in- 
formed  persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute  law 
really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  yery  important  that  the  statute  laws  should 
be  made  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to 
as  small  a  compass  as  may  consist  with  thefullness  and  preci« 
sion  of  the  will  of  the  legislature  and  the  perspicuity  of  its  lan- 
guage. This,  well  done,  would,  I  think,  greatly  facilitate  the 
labors  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  people,  by 
placing  before  them,  in  a  more  accessible  and  intelligible  form, 
the  laws  which  so  deeply  concern  their  interests  and  their 
duties. 

I  am  informed  by  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  that  ail 
the  acts  of  Congress  now  in  force,  and  of  a  permanent  and 
general  nature,  might  be  revised  and  re-written,  so  as  to  be 
embraced  in  one  volume  (or,  at  most,  two  volumes,)  of  ordin- 
ary and  convenient  size.  And  I  respectfully  recommend  to 
Congress  to  consider  of  the  subject,  and,  if  my  suggestion  be 
approved,  to  devise  such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem 
most  proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insur- 
rection is  the  entire  suppression,  in  many  places,  of  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  administering  civil  justice  by  the  officers 
and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law.  This  is  the  case,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States ;  and  as  our  armies  advance 
upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States,  the  practical 
evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  officers  to 
whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  lawful  claims  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent 
States ;  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  debt  constituting  such 
claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high  as  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insurgents,  in  open  rebel- 
lion, to  loyal  citizens,  who  are,  even  now,  making  great  sacrifices, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  patriotic  duty,  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently  solicited  to 
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establish,  by  miliiary  power,  conrts  to  administer  sammarj 
justice  in  such  cases.  I  have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not 
because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  end  proposed — the  collection 
of  the  debts — was  just  and  right  in  itself,  but  because  I  hare 
been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in  the 
unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress,  I 
suppose,  are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  therefore  I 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  Congress,  with  the  hope  that  a  plan 
may  be  devised  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  such 
parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Territories  as  may  be  under 
the  control  of  this  Government,  whether  by  a  voluntary  return 
to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  arms.  This, 
however,  not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but  a  temporary 
Kubstitute,  and  to  cease  as  soon  aa  the  ordinary  courts  can  he 
reestablished  in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means  should  be 
provided,  if  possible,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  against  the 
Government,  especially  in  view  of  their  increased  number  by 
reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Government  to 
render  prompt  justice  against  itself,  in  favor  of  citizens,  as  it 
is  to  administer  the  same  between  private  individuals.  The  in* 
vcstigation  and  adjudication  of  claims,  in  their  nature,  belong 
to  the  judicial  department;  besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  will  be  more  than  usually  engaged  for 
some  time  to  come  with  great  national  questions.  It  was 
intended,  by  the  organization  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  mainly 
to  remove  this  branch  of  business  from  the  halls  of  Congress  ; 
but  while  the  court  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  and  valuable 
means  of  investigation,  it  in  a  great  degree  fails  to  effect  the 
object  of  its  creation  for  want  of  power  to  make  its  judgments 
final. 

Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  the  danger,  of  the 
subject,  I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  whether  this 
power  of  making  judgments  final  may  not  properly  be  given  to 
the  court,  reserving  the  right  of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  with  such  other  provisions  as  experience 
may  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
following  being  a  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
department : 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1861,  including  the  annual  permanent  appropriation 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  transportation  of 
<^  free  mail  matter,"  was  nine  million  forty-nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  moety -six  dollars  and  forty  cents,  being  about  two 
per  cent,  less  than  the  revenue  for  1860. 
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The  ezpeBdhnres  wero  thirteen  million  si*  hundred  and  f^\x 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- nine  dollars  and  eleven  cents, 
showing  a  decrease  of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  leaving  an  excevis  of  ex- 
penditure over  the  revenue  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  four  niil- 
iion  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  dollars  and  scTcnty-one  cents. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1863.  is 
estimated  at  an  increase  of  four  per  cent,  on  that  of  1861, 
making  eight  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
dollars,  to  which  should  he  added  the  earnings  oT  the  depart- 
ment in  carrying  free  matter,  viz :  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  making  nine  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  dollars. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1863  are  estimated  at  twelve  mil* 
lioD  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  leaving  an 
estimated  deficiency  of  three  million  one  hundred  and  forty* 
five  thousand  dollars  to  he  supplied  from  the  treasury,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  permanent  appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the  extension 
of  this  District  across  the  Potomac  river,  at  the  time  of  estah- 
lishing  the  capital  here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  consequently 
that  the  relinquishment  of  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within 
the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and  dangerous.  I  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  expediency  of  regaining  that  part  of 
the  District,  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundaries 
thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  accom- 
panying documents,  'exhibits  the  condition  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  business  pertaining  to  that  department. 
The  depressing  influences  of  the  insurrection  have  been 
specially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  Patent  and  General  Land 
Offices.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  sys- 
tem only  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  sales  have 
been  entirely  suspended  in  the  Southern  States,  while  the  in- 
terruptions to  the  business  of  the  country,  and  the  diversions 
of  large  numbers  of  men  from  labor  to  military  service,  have 
obstructed  settlements  in  the  new  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Northwest. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  declined  in  nine 
months  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  rendering  a  large 
reduction  of  the  force  employed  necessary  to  make  it  self-sus- 
taining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  #e  largely  in- 
ereased  by  the  insurrection.     Numerous  applications -^r  pen- 
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sioDS,  based  upon*  tbe  casnalties  of  tbe  ezisttng  wmr,  have  al- 
ready beeD  made.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  who 
are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls,  and  in  receipt  of  the  boanty 
of  the  Goyemment,  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army,  or 

S'ving  them  aid  and  comfort  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
IB  directed  a  sospension  of  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of 
snch  persons  upon  the  proof  of  their  disloyalty.  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  authorise  that  officer  to  cause  the  nam^ 
of  such  persons  to  b^  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 

The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribea 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection,  especially  in 
the  Southern  Superintendency  and  in  that  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Indian  country  south  of  Kansaa  is  in  the  possession  of 
insurgents  from  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  agents  of  the 
United  States  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March  for  this  su- 
perintendency have  been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the 
most  of  those  who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have  espoused 
the  insurrectionary  cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
agents  by  virtue  of  commissions  from  the  insurrectionists.  It 
has  been  stated  in  the  public  press  that  a  portion  of  those  In- 
dians have  been  organised  as  a  military  force,  and  are  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Although  the  Government  has 
no  official  information  upon  this  subject,  letters  have  been  writ- 
ten to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  several  promi- 
nent chiefs,  giving  assurance  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  and  expressing  a  wish  for  the  presence  of  Federal 
troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed  that  upon  the  reposses- 
sion of  the  country  by  the  Federal  forces  the  Indians  will 
readily  cease  all  hostile  demonstratioiis,  and  resume  their 
former  relations  to  the  Government. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest  of  the  naUon, 
has  not  a  department,  nor  a  bureau,  but  a  clerkship  only, 
assigned  to  it  in  the  Government.  While  it  ia  fortunate  that 
this  great  interest  is  so  independent  in  its  nature  as  to  not 
have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from  the  Government,  I 
respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider  whether  something  more 
^an  not  be  given  voluntarily  with  general  advantage. 
J^  Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agriculture, 
'  commerce  and  manufactures,  would  present  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion of  great  practical  value  to  the  country.  'While  1  make  no 
suggestion  as  to  details,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  an  agricul- 
tural and  statistical  bureau  might  profitably  be  organized. 

The  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade  has  been  confided  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  IHs  a  subject  of  gratulation  that  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  the  suppression  of  this  inhuman  traffic 
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liare  been  recently  attended  witb  nnnsnal  sacceflB.  FIto  Tea- 
sels being  fitted  ont  for  the  slave-trade  have  been  seiied  and 
oondemned.  Two  mates  oi  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade, 
a.iid  one  person  in  equipping  a  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have  been 
oonvicted  and  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  one  captain,  taken  with  a  cargo  of  Africans  on 
l>oftrd  his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of 
offense  under  our  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is  death. 

The.  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Nevada,  created  by 
tlie  last  Congress,  have  been  organized,  and  civil  administra- 
tion has  been  inaugurated  therein  under  auspices  especially 
gratifying,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  leaven  of  treason  was 
found  existing  in  some  of  these  new  countries  when  the  Federal 
officers  arrived  there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Territories,  with 
the  security  and  protection  afforded  by  organized  government, 
-will  doubtless  invite  to  them  a  large  immigration  when  peaoe 
shall  restore  the  business  of  the  country  to  its  accustomed 
channels.  I  submit  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Colo- 
rado, which  evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of  me  people  of  the 
Territory.  So  far,  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been 
upheld  in  all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the 
future.  I  commend  their  interests  and  defense  to  ^e  enlight- 
ened and  generous  care  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  the 
interests  of  the  District  of  Colombia.  The  insurrection  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  sufiering  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, .and  as  they  have  no  representative  in  Congress,  that 
body  should  not  overlook  their  just  claims  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. 

At  your  late  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  author- 
izing the  President  to  take  measures  for  facilitating  a  proper 
representation  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States 
At  the  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations,  to  be  holden  at 
London  in  the  year  1862.  I  regret  to  say  I  have  been  unable 
to  give  personal  attention  to  this  subject — ^a  subject  at  once  so 
interesting  in 'itself,  and  so  extensively  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world.  Through 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Interior  a  plan,  or  system, 
has  been  devised,  and  partly  matured,  and  whiqh  if'i^l  be  laid 
before  you. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  *^Aa 
act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purpofies/' 
approved  August  6,  1861,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persona 
to  the  labor  and  service  of  certain  other  personphave  become 
forfeited ;  and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus  liberated,  fur^  alr^dy 
26 
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dependent  on  tbe  United  States,  and  must  be  prcmded  for  k 
some  way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  fie 
States  will  pass  similar  enaetnietft8»for  their  own  benefit  reqieet- 
ively,  and  by  operations  of  which  persons  of  the  same  dam 
will  be  thrown  npon  them  for  disposal.  In  snch  case  I  reeea- 
mend  that  Congress  proyide  for  accepting  snch  persons  finm 
snch  States  according  to  some  mode  of  valuation,' in  lien^pv 
fanto^  of  direct  taxes,  or  npon  some  other  plan  to  be  ag;reed  on 
with  snch  States,  respectirely ;  that  snch  persons,  on  sock 
acceptance  by  the  General  Gt>yemment,  be  at  once  deemed  free; 
and  that,  in  any  event,  steps  be  taken  for  colonising  both 
classes  (or  the  one  first  mentioned,  if  the  other  shall  not  be 
brought  into  existence)  at  some  place  or  places  in  a  cli- 
mate congenial  to  them.  It  might  be  well  to  consider,  too» 
whether  the  free  colored  people  already  in  the  United  Statci 
eonld  not,  so  far  as  individuals  may  desire,  be  ineluded  in  sndk 
colonisation. 

To  oarry  out  the  plan  of  colonimtion  may  involve  the 
acquiring  of  territory,  and  also  the  appropriation  of  money 
beyond  that  to  be  expended  in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Har- 
ing  practiced  the  acquisition  of  territory  for  nearly  sixty  yenxi, 
the  question  of  constituUonal  power  to  do  so  is  no  longer  an 
open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  questioned  at  first  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  jieklod 
his  scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  only  legitimate  object  of  acquiring  territory  is  to  fmr^ 
nish  homes  for  wbUe  men,  this  measure  effects  that  object^  lor 
the  emigration  of  <^ored  men  leaves  additional  room  for  white 
men  remaining  or  coming  here.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  placed 
the  importance  of  procuring  Louisiana  more  on  politi<»d  and 
commercial  grounds'  than  on  providing  room  for   population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropriation  of 
money  with  the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expedi- 
ency amount  to  absolute  necessity — that  without  which  the 
Government  itself  cab  not  be  perpetuated  ? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxious  and  care- 
ful that  the  inevitable  conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degen- 
erate ibto  a  violent  and  remorseless  revolutionary  struggle.  I 
have,  therefore,  in  every  case  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  prominent  as  the  primary  object  of  the 
oontest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  which  are  not  of  vital 
military  importance  to  the  more  deliberate  action  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion,  I  have  adhered  to  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  of  putting 
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in  fbrce,  by  proclamation,  the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the 
l«te  semion  for  closing  those  ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as  the 
obligations  of  law,  instead  of  transcending,  I  have  adhered  to 
-the  act  of  Congress  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary, purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon  the  same  subject  shall  be 
proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  considered.  The  Union 
must  be  preserved ;  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be 
employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that  radi- 
onl  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as 
tlie  disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration, 
mod  the  message  to  Congress  at  the  late  special  session,  were 
both  mainly  devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which 
tlio  insurrection  and  consequent  war  have  sprung.  Nothing. 
now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract  to  or  from  the  principles  or  gen« 
'  eral  purposes  stated  and  expressed  in  those  documents. 

The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union  peaceably 
expired  at  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter ;  and  a  general  review 
of  what  has  occurred  sittce  may  not  be  unprofitable.  What 
was  painfully  uncertain  then  is  much  better  defined  and  more 
distinct  now;  and  the  progress  of  events  is  plainly  in  the  right 
direction.  The  insurgents  confidently  claimed  a  strong  sup- 
port from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on  the  .point. 
This,  however,  was  soon  settled  dennitely,  and  «on  the  right 
Bide.  South  of  the  line,  noble  little  Delaware  led  off  right  from 
the  first.  Maryland  was  made  to  9eem  against  the  Union.  Our 
soldiers  were  assaulted,  bridges  were  burned,  and  railroads  torn 
up  within  her  limits,  and  we  were  many  days,  at  one  time, 
without  the  ability  to  bring  a  single  regiment  over  her  soil  to 
the  capital.  Now  her  bridges  and  railroads  are  repaired  and 
open  to  the  Government ;  she  already  gives  seven  regiments  to 
the  <MiU8e  of  the  Union  and  none  to  the  enemy ;  and  her  peo- 
ple, at  a  regular  election,  have  sustained  the  Union  by  a  larger 
majority  and  a  larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave 
to  any  candidate  or  any  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for  some 
time  in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly,  and,  I  think,  unchangeably, 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Missouri  is  comparatively 
quiet,  and  I  believe  can  not  again  be  overrun  by  the  insurrec- 
tionists. These  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Mis* 
Bouri,  neither  of  which  would  promise  a  single  soldier  at  first, 
liave  now  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  in  the 
field  for  the  Union  ;  while  of  their  citizens  certainly  not  more 
than  a  third  of  that  number,  and  they  of  doubtfVil  whereabouts 
and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms  against  it.     After  a  some- 
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vbat  bloody  straggle  of  months,  winter  closes  on  tbe  Union 
people  of  Western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their 
own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  for  months 
dominating  the  narrow  peninsular  region,  constituting  the 
counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  and  known  as  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Virginia,  together  with  some  contiguous  parts  of 
Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms;  and  the  people  there 
have 'renewed  their  allegiance  to,  and  accepted  the  protection 
of,  the  old  flag.  This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of 
the  Potomac  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  isolated 
points,  on  the  southern  coast,  of  Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee 
Island,  near  Savannah,  and  Ship  Island;  and  we  like* 
wise  have  some  general  accounts  of  popular  movements,  in 
behalf  of  the  Union,  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  causa  of  the  Union  Ib  ad* 
vancing  steadily  and  certainly  southward. 

Sitioe  your  last  adjournment,  Lieut.  Gen.  Seott  has  retired 
from  the  head  of  the  army.  During^  his  long  life,  the  nation 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  his  merit;  yet,  on  calling 
to  mind  how  faithfully,  ably  and  l^rilliantly  he  has  served  the 
country,  from  a  time  far  back  in  our  history,  when  few 
of  the  now  living  had  been  born,  and  thenceforward  continu- 
al ly,  I  can  not  but  think  we  are  still  his  debtors.  I  submit, 
therefore,  for  your  consideration,  what  further  mark  of 
recognition  is  due  to  him,  and  to  ourselves,  as  a  grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Scott  came  the  Executive  duty 
of  appointing,  in  his  stead,  a  General -in-chief  of  the  army. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  neither  in  council  nor 
country  was  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  difference  of  opt n too 
as  to  the  proper 'person  to  be  selected.  The  retiring  chief  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  judgment  in  favor  of  Gen.  McClellan  for 
the  position,  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a  unanimous 
concurrence.  The  designation  of  Gen.  McClellan  is,  therefore, 
in  considerable  degree,  the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as 
of  the  Executive;  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope 
there  will  be  given  him  the  confidence  and  cordial  support 
thus,  by  fair  implication,  promised,  and  without  which  he  can 
not,  with  so  full  efficiency,  serve  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  General  is  better  than  two 
good  ones ;  and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken  to  mean  no  more 
than  that  an  army  is  better  directed  by  a  single  mind,  though 
inferior,  than  by  two  superior  ones  at  variance  and  cross-pur- 
poses with  each  other. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  all  joint  operations  wherein  those 
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en^ged  can  have  none  but  a  common  end  in  view,  and  can 
differ  only  as  to  the  choice  of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea, 
no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink,  and  yet,  not  unfre- 
qnently,  all  go  down  together  because  too  many  will  direct 
and  no  single  mind  can  be  allowed  to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not 
exclusively,  a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  govern- 
ment— th«  rights  of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this 
is  found  in  the  most  grave  and  maturely-considered  public  doc- 
uments, as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  of  the  insurgents.  In 
those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the  existing 
ri^ht  of  suffrage  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legis- 
lative, boldly  advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove  that 
large  control  of  the  people  in  government  is  the  source 
of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at 
as  a  possible  refuge>from  the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to 
omit  raising  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  return- 
iag  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed  nor  fitting  here  that  a  general  argument 
ahould  be  made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions  ;  but  there  is 
one  point,  with  its  connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most 
others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort 
to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  above  labor y  in 
the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital — that  nobody  labors 
unless  somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of 
it  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered 
whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thu^ 
induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buy  th£m, 
and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent  Having  procciraed 
BO  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either 
hired  laborers,  or  what  we  call  slaves.  And  further,  it  is 
assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a  liired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that 
condition  for  life.- 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as 
assumed ;  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed 
for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  assump^- 
tions  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only 
the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its  rights,  which 
are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it 
denied  that  there  ip.  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  relation 
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between  labor  and  capital  producing  mntoal  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  asenming  that  the  whole  labor  of  oommanitj  exisCa 
within  that  relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  Uuit  few 
aToid  labor  thenuelTes,  and  with  their  capital  hire  or  buy 
another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A  large  majority  belong  to 
neither  class — neither  work  for  others  nor  have  others  working 
for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States  a  majority  of  the 
whole  people,  of  k\\  colors,  are  neither  slayes  nor  mast«9, 
while  in  the  Northern  a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor 
hired.  Men,  with  their  families — ^wiyes,  sons,  and  daughters — 
work  for  themselves,  on  their  &rms,  in  their  houses,  and  in 
their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to  themselves,  and  asking 
no  fiivors  of  capital,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or 
slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital — ^that 
is,  tlTey  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others 
to  labor  for  them ;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and  not  a  distinct 
class.  No  principle  stated  is  disturbed  by  the  existence  of  tiiia 
mixed  class. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity, 
any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that 
condition  for  life.  Many  independent  men  every-where  in  these 
States,  a  few  years  back  in  their  lives,  were  hired  laborers. 
The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world,  labors  for  wages 
awhile,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  him- 
self, then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length 
hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just,  and 
generous,  and  prosperous  system,  which  opens  the  way  to  all — 
gives  hope  to  all,  and  consequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  im« 
provement  of  condition  to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy 
to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty ;  none  leas 
inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not  honestlj 
earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power 
which  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will 
surely  be  used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement  agunst  such 
as  they,  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till 
all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  National  Census  to  the  last  are 
seventy  years ;  and  we  find  our  population  at  the  end  of  the 
period  eight  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The 
increase  of  those  other  things  which  men  deem  desirable  has 
been  even  greater.  We  thus  have  at  one  view  what  the  popu- 
lar  principle,  applied  to  Government  through  the  machinery  of 
the  States  and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a  given  time,  and 
also  what  it  firmly  maintained,  it  promises  for  the  future. 
There  are  already  among  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  be  pre* 
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serred,  will  live  to  see  it  coDtaiii  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
The  Btrug^le  o/ to-day  is  not  altogether /or  to-day ;  it  is  for  a 
Taat  future  also.  With  a  reliance  on  Providence  all  the  more 
firm  and  earnest,  let  ns  proceed  in  the  great  task  which  events 
bave  deyolved  upon  as. 

Abraham  Linoolh. 
WASHUfOTON,  Beoember  3, 1861. 

The  organisation  of  an  opposition  party,  taking  the  Demo- 
cratic name,  had  been  effected  nnder  the  auspices  of  a  few  anti- 
war men  in  Congress,  who  had  occasionally  ventured  to  speak 
out  their  dissent  at  the  previous  session.  This  faction,  repre- 
sented in  Ohio  by  Yallandigham,  and  in  Illinois  by  Richard- 
son, having  apparently  very  little  support  among  the  people, 
b^an  at  this  session  to  work  in  earnest,  boldly  aspiring  to 
iHsiUKfl  ooRtrol  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  to  be  elected 
during  the  eomiag  season.  Already,  too,  plans  were  formed  for 
carrying  the  next  Presidential  election,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  sagacious  observers,  who  believed  that  schemes  of  this 
sort  had  the  sympathy  of  at  least  one  Major  General  in  the  army. 

At  Uiis  session  of  Congress  it  w'as  early  apparent  that  a  great 
advance  had  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  on  the  question  of 
Slavery.  Neither  Secretary  Seward's  diplomatic  assurances  to 
Governments  abroad  that  no  change  in  Southern  institutions 
was  contemplated  in  any  event,  nor  McClellan's  manifesto  on 
this  rabject  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  nor  Halleck's  order 
excluding  fugitive  slaves  from  the  lines  of  the  Army  of  the 
West,  nor  the  22d  of  July  resolution  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  were 
now  satis&ctory  to  the  people,  who  began  already  to  demand 
that  the  Bebellion  should  be  attacked  in  its  vital  and  vulner- 
able point.  On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  the  Crittenden 
Besolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  in  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
gress, by  a  vote  of  71  to  65.  The  demand  of  the  people  for 
the  destruction  of  Slavery  was  daily  becoming  more  manifest 
and  more  earnest  The  President,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
had  clearly  foreseen  a  time  when,  if  war  should  come,  the 
destruction  of  Slavery  must  follow.  He  made  no  pledge,  under 
such  eircumstances,  not  to  hasten  its  destruction  by  all  the 
in  his  power.     So  soon  as  ihe  people,  whose  will  he 
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intended  fkitlifully  to  ezecate,  sbould  sustain  him  in  &nch  awar 
measure — now  beginning  to  be  deemed  necessary — he  had  do 
dread  to  strike.  A  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  appointed  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
18th,  and  in  the  House  on  the  19th  of  December.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  proceeding  arose  from  the  general  diissatia- 
faction  felt  at  the  inaction  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the 
face  of  a  greatly  inferior  enemy,  as  well  as  from  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  only  positive  movement  yet  attempted — ^that  at 
Ball's  Bluff.  The  members  of  that  committee  were :  Messrs. 
Wade,  Chandler,  and  Andrew  Johnson  (whose  place  was  sub- 
sequently supplied  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Indiana),  of  the  Senate; 
and  Messrs.  Gooch,  Covode,  Julian,  and  Odell,  of  the  House. 
The  evidence  collected  by  this  committee  from  the  best  sources 
of  information,  including  the  testimony  of  the  highest  Genermls, 
was,  from  time  to  time,  laid  before  the  President  for  his  consid* 
eration,  and  subsequently  given  to  the  public. 

The  exciting  subject  of  the  arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell  was 
early  seised  upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  tke 
House,  as  one  suited  to  their  purpose.  An  adroitly  worded 
resolution  with  an  elaborate  preamble,  reciting  the  oomplimeii- 
tary  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  this  arrest,  and  the 
nnanimous  thanks  of  the  House  to  Com.  Wilkes  already  passed, 
was  offered  in  the  House,  calling  upon  the  President  not  te 
yield  "  to  any  menace  or  demand  of  the  British  Government." 
This  was  referred,  against  the  wishes  of  the  mover,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs — ayes  109,  nays  16.  At  a  later 
period,  December  30,  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  ihe 
eorrespondence  between  Mr.  Seward  and  the  authorities  of 
Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  conceding  the  illegality  of  the 
arrest,  though  strictly  according  to  English  precedent,  and 
offering  the  proper  satisfaction.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  placed 
on  board  a  British  vessel  lying  off  Boston,  to  be  transported  to 
their  original  destination.  If  this  decision  caused  a  momentary 
disappointment,  its  profound  wisdom  and  prudence  were  at  once 
apparent.  It  was  to  the  supporters  of  Davis,  and  to  the  sym- 
pathisers with  him,  the  defeat  of  an  ardently  cherished  hope 
that  so  unimportant  a  matter  as  thft  detention  or  surrender 
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of  their  two  diplomatio  friends  would  inTolve  this  eountry  in 
a  foreign  war. 

A  motion  in  the  House,  on  the  10th  of  December,  involyiug 
the  question  of  the  "arbitrary  arrests"  of  bold  complotters  of 
treason,  in  the  loyal  States,  showed  108  members  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  President,  and  26  in  opposition. 

At  this  session.  Congress  provided  for  the  issue  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  and  passed  an  internal  revenue  bill,  which  should 
largely  increase  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  insuring  a  basis 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans,  also  authorized,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  redemption  of  the  National  currency.  The 
polioy  adopted  was  substantially  that  recommended  and  ap- 
proved by  the  distinguished  head  of  th^  Treasury  Department, 
Mr.  Chase.  Much  of  the  time  of  Congress  was  also  occupied 
in  oonsidering  various  bills  for  confiscating  the  property  of 
Rebels,  and  in  maturing  the  measure  ultimately  passed. 

"On  the  13th  of  January,  1862,  Mr.  Cameron  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War,  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment as  Minister  to  Russia,  and  the  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  message  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to  Congress  on  the 
6th  of  March,  in  regard  to  gradual  and  compensated  emancipa- 
tion, shows  that  he  had  now  come  to  look  seriously  upon  the 
question  of  employing  some  means  for  the  complete  eradication 
of  Shivery.  He  intimates  plainly  that  such  a  conviction  was 
on  his  mind  when  preparing  his  message  of  Dec.  3,  1861.  His 
emancipation  message  is  in  these  words : 

FXLLOW-ClTIZXNB  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  HoUSE  OF  RePBE- 

SEMTATIYES :  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution 
by  your  honorable  bodies,  which  shall  be  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  cooperate  with 
any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavei^, 
giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in 
its  discretion,  to  oompens«.te  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and 
private,  produced  by  such  charge  of  system. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution  does  not  meet 
the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  country,  there  is  the  end ; 
bnt  if  it  dues  command  such  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance 
27 
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ih»t  the  States  tnd  people  immediately  iiitere?ted  elioiild  be  at 
once  distinctly  notified  of  the  fact,  so  that  they  may  begin   to 
consider  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  find  its  highest'  interest  in  such  a  measure  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  means  of  self-preservation.     The  leaders 
of  the  existing  insurrection  entertain  the  hope  that  this  Got- 
ernment  will  ultimately  be  forced   to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  some  part  of  the  disaffected  region,  and  that  all 
the  Slave  Stales  north  of  such  part  will  then  say,  '<  the  Unioa 
for  which   we   have   struggled  being  already  gone,   we  now 
choose  to  go  with  the  southern  section."     To*  deprive  them  of 
this  hope  substantially  ends  the  rebellion,  and  the  initiation  of 
emancipation  completely  deprives  them  of  it  as  to  all  the  States 
initiating  it.  The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating  slavery 
would  very  soon,  if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation,  but  that,  while 
the  offer  is  equally  mftde  to  all,  the  more  northern  shall,  by 
such  initiation,  make  it  certain  to  the  more  southern  that  in  no 
event  will  the  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their  proposed  con- 
federacy.    I  say  ''  initiation,*'  because,  in  my  judgment,  grad- 
ual, and  not  sudden  emancipation,  is  better  for  all.     In  the 
mere   financial  or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Congress, 
with  the  census  tables  and  treasury  reports  before  him,  can 
readily  see  for  himself  how  very  soon  the  current  expenditures 
of  this  war  would  purchase,  at  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in 
any  named  State.     Such  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  sets  up  no  claim  of  a  right  by  Federal  author- 
ity to  interfere  with  slavery  within  State  limits,  referring,  as  it 
does,  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject  in  each  case  to  the 
State  and  its  people  immediately  interested.     It  is  proposed  as 
a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  with  them. 

In  the  annual  message  last  December  I  thought  fit  to  say,  "the 
Union  must  be  preserved  ;  and  hence  all  indispensable  means 
must  be  employed."  I  said  this  not  hastily,  but  deliberately. 
War  has  Veen  made,  and  continues  to  be  an  indispensable 
means  to  this  end.  A  practical  reacknowledgment  of  the 
National  authority  would  render  the  war  unnecessary,  and  it 
would  at  once  cease.  If,  however,  resistance  continues,  the 
war  must  also  continue,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the 
incidents  which  may  attend  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow 
it  Such  as  may  seem  indispensable,  or  may  obviously  promibC 
great  efficiency  toward  ending  the  struggle,  must  and  will  come. 

The  proposition  now  made,  though  an  offer  only,  I  hope  it 
may  be  esteemed  no  offense  to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  con- 
sideration tendered  would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States 
and  private  persons  concerned  than  are  the  institutions  and 
property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs. 
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While  it  is  trae  tliat  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion would  be  merely  initintory,  and  not  within  itself  a  prac- 
tical measure,  it  is  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
soon  lead  to  important  practical  renults.  In  full  view  of  my 
great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  to  my  country,  I  earn- 
estly beg  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people  to  the 
subject. 

Abraham  Linooln. 

March  6,  1862. 

The  resolution  recommended  in  the  foregoing  paper  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  the  11th  of  March — ayes  97,  noes  36. 
Only  five  of  the  affirmative  votes  were  from  the  Slave  States. 
The  resolution  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  with  little  op- 
position, and  signed  by  the  President  on  the  10th  of  April. 

Early  in  April  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  compensation  to  the  loyal  own- 
ers of  slaves.  This  bill  passed  the  House  on  the  11th  of  the 
same  month,  four  days  after  its  transmission — ayes  92,  noes  39. 
In  communicating  his  approval  of  this  measure,  the  President, 
departing  from  the  usual  practice,  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
in  the  following  terms : 

Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 
SEMTATIYES  :  The  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  release  of  certain 
persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
has  this  day  been  approved  and  signed. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  iibolish  slavery  in  this  District,  and  I  havr  ever  de- 
sired to  see  the  National  Capital  freed  from  the  institution  in 
some  satisfactory  way.  Hence  there  has  never  been,  in  my 
mind,  any  question  upon  the  subject  except  the  one  of  expedi- 
ency, arising  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  If  there 
be  matters  within  and  about  this  act  which  might  have  taken  a 
course  or  shape  more  satisfactory  to  my  judgment,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  specify  them.  I  am  gratified  that  the  two  prin- 
ciples ot  compensation  and  colonization  are  both  recognized 
and  practically  applied  in  the  act. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation  it  is  provided  that  claims 
may  be  presented  within  ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  tbe 
act,  "  but  not  thereafter,"  and  there  is  no  saving  for  minors, 
femmU'Coverij  insane  or  absent  persons.    I  presume  this  is  an 
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omission  by  mere  oreraiglit,  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  sup- 
plied by  an  amendatory  or  supplemental  act. 
April  16,  1862.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  President  Lincoln  communicated 
to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  treaty  negotiated  with  Qreat  Britain, 
having  for  its  design  a  complete  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade. 

The  Confiscation  Act,  as  finally  matured  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress, with  a  special  provision  for  conditional  pardon  and 
amnesty,  received  the  approval  of  the  Executive  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  July  17th.  To  obviate  constitutional 
objections  known  to  exist  in  the  President's  mind,  to  the  meas- 
ure as  at  first  passed,  a  supplementary  joint  resolution  had 
been  adopted,  limiting  the  forAsiture  of  real  estate  to  the  life- 
time of  its  rebel  owner.  His  views  on  this  subject  were 
x)fficially  set  forth  in  a  document,  from  which  the  following 
memorable  sentences  are  quoted  : 

It  is  startling  to  say  that  Congress  can  free  a  slave  within 
a  State,  and  yet  were  it  said  that  the  ownership  of  a  slave  had 
first  been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  that  Congress  had  then 
liberated  him,  the  difficulty  would  vanish  ;  and  this  is  the  real 
case.  The  traitor  against  the  General  Grovernment  forfeits  his 
slave  at  least  as  justly  as  he  does  any  other  property,  and  he 
forfeits  both  to  the  Government  against  which  he  ofiFends. 
The  Government,  so  far  as  there  can  be  ownership,  owns 
the  forfeited  slaves,  and  the  question  for  Congress  in  regard  to 
them  is,  shall  they  be  made  free  or  sold  to  new  masters?  I  see 
no  objection  to  Congress  deciding  in  advance  that  they  shall  be 
free. 

That  those  who  make  a  causeless  war  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  cost  of  it,  is  too  obviously  just  to  be  called  in  question. 
To  give  Government  protection  to  the  property  of  persons  who 
have  abandoned  it,  and  ^one  on  a  crusade  to  overthrow  the 
same  Government,  is  absurd,  if  considered  in  the  mere  light  of 
justice.  The  severest  justice^may  not  always  be  the  best 
policy.  ♦  *  I  think  our  military  commanders,  when,  in 
military  phrase,  they  are  within  the  enemy's  country,  should,  in 
an  orderly  manner,  seize  and  keep  whatever  of  real  or  personal 
property  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  commands, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  in  some  way  the  evidence  of 
what  they  do. 
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A  few  days  before  the  adjournment,  the  President,  eyidently 
looking  forward  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  radical  and  decisiye 
policy  in  regard  to  Slavery,  invited  the  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatiires  of  the  border  Slave  States  to  a  conference.  The  disas- 
trous Peninsular  campaign  was  now  over,  and  depression  pre- 
Tailed  throughont  the  country.  The  war  must  somehow  be 
ended,  with  the  rebellion  overthrown ;  and  the  employment  of 
every  effective  and  legitimate  war  measure,  he  felt  to  be  now 
demanded.  He  desired  the  great  change  to  come  as  lightly  as 
possible  on  the  still  loyal  Slave  States,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  interview  was  solicited  by  him.  Having  convened  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  on  the  12th  of  July,  these  Represen- 
tatives were  addressed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  (reading  what  he  had 
*  carefully  prepared  for  the  occasion)  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  now  near, 
I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  you  for  several  months. 
Believing  that  you  of  the  Border  States  hold  more  power  for 
good  than  any  other  equal  number  of  members,  I  feel  it  a 
duty  which  I  can  not  justifiably  waive  to  make  this  appeal  to 
you. 

I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  assure  you  that, 
in  my  opinion,  if  you  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the 
gradual  emancipation  message  of  last  March,  the-  war  would 
now  be  substantially  ended.  And  the  plan  therein  proposed  is 
yet  one  of  the  most  potent  and  swift  means  of  ending  it.  Let 
the  States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and  certainly 
that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent  ever  join  their 
proposed  Confederacy,  and  they  can  not  much  longer  maintain 
the  contest.  But  you  can  not  divest  them  of  their  hope  to 
ultimately  have  you  with  them  so  long  as  you  show  a  deter- 
mination to  perpetuate  the  institution  within  your  own  States. 
Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  have  overwhelmingly  done,  and, 
nothing  daunted,  they  still  claim  you  as  their  own.  You  and 
I  know  what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  that  lever  be- 
fore their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you  no  more  forever. 

Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, and  I  trust  you  will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch 
what  is  exclusively  your  own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
country,  I  ask,  "  Can  you,  for  your  States,  do'  better  than  to 
take  the  course  I  urge  ?"  Discarding  punctilio  and  maxims 
adapted  to  more  manageable  times,  and  looking  only  to  the 
unpreoedentedly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better  in 
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any  possible  event?  You  prefer  ihat  ihe  oonsiitational  rda- 
tions  of  the  States  to  the  nation  shall  be  practically  reatcnred 
without  disturbance  of  the  institution  ;  and,  if  this  were  done, 
my  whola  duty  in  this  respect,  under  the  Constitution  and  my 
oath  of  office,  would  be  performed.  But  it  is  not  done,  and  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.  The  incidents  of  the  war 
can  not  be  avoided.  If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must  if 
the  object  be  not  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  your  States 
will  be  extinguished  by  mere  friction  and  abrasion — by  the 
mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  have 
nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of  its  value  is  gone  al- 
ready. How  much  better  for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take 
the  step  which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  substan- 
tial compensation  for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in 
any  other  event  I  How  much  better  to  thus  save  the  money 
which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the  war  I  How  much  better 
to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war,  ere  long,  render  us  pecun- 
iarily unable  to  do  it !  How  much  better  for  you,  as  seller, 
and  the  nation,  as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without 
which  the  war  could  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the 
thing  to  be  sold  and  the  price  of  it,  in  cutting  one  another's 
throats  I 

I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at 
once  to  emancipate  gradually.  Room  in  South  America  for 
colonization  can  be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  abundance,  and 
when  numbers  shall  be  large  enough  to  be  company  and  en- 
couragement for  one  another,  the  ^eed  people  will  not  be  so 
reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned-^-one  which 
threatens  division  among  those  who,  united,  are  none  too 
strong.  An  instance  of  it  is  known  to  you.  General  Hunter 
is  an  honest  man.  He  was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I 
valued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing  with  me  in  the  gen- 
eral wish  that  all  men  every-where  could  be  freed.  He  pro- 
claimed all  men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated 
the  proclamation.  He  expected  more  good  and  less  harm 
from  the  measure  than  I  could  believe  would  follow.  Yet,  in 
repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction,  if  not  offense,  to  many 
whose  support  the  country  can  not  afford  to  lose.  And  this  is 
not  the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  still  upon 
me,  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what  I  now  ask  you  can 
relieve  me,  and,  much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  im- 
portant point. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  have  again  begged  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Message  of  March  last.  Before  leaving  the  Capitol, 
consider  and  discuss  it  among  yourselves.     You  are  patriots 
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and  Btateemen,  and  as  such,  I  pray  yoa  oonsider  this  proposi- 
tion, and,  at  the  least,  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  your 
States  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular  govern- 
ment for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  yoii  that  you 
do  in  no  wise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great 
peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring 
a  speedy  relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is 
saved  to  the  world;  ita  beloved  history  and  cherished  mem- 
ories are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  assured  and 
rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
others,  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure  that  happiness,  and 
swell  Uiat  grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith 
forever. 

Twenty  of  the  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  thus  addressed 
replied  in  respectful,  but  decidedly  unfavorable,  terms.  Nine 
only  made  fHendly  and  approving  responses. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

UiliUry  ETenti. — InsctioD  on  (he  Potomac. — Wofltem  GampaigBa.— 
Capture  of  New  Orleans. 

Thx  Bummarj  of  political  events  in  the  preceding  chapter 
kas  Bomewhat  oatma  the  conne  of  military  operationa.  Gen. 
McGlellan,  as  General-in-chief  of  the  entire  army,  bad  nom- 
inallj  asanmed  control  alike  over  Gen.  Halleck,  command- 
ing in  the  Department  of  the  West,  over  Gen.  Bamside 
and  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
over  the  vast  Army  of  the  Potomac.  During  the  two  months 
snooeeding  the  retirement  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott,  every  day's 
delay,  while  calm  skies  and  dry  roads  invited  to  action,  added 
new  weight  to  the  impatience  of  the  people.  But  at  length 
wintry  weather  put  an  end  to  all  immediate  hope  of  action. 
Opinions  as  to  the  General-in-chief  were  divided.  Ready 
excuses  on  the  part  of  those  immediately  about  him  as 
to  still  needed  preparations,  and  lavish  promises  as  to  results 
when  the  time  of  action  should  come,  with  frequent  inU- 
mations  of  an  early  movement,  satisfied  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  despondent.  To  the  President  himself, 
Gen.  McClellan,  while  reticent  as  to  details,  preserved  an 
air  of  earnest  determination,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of 
effective  action  at  no  remote  day.  An  engagement  near 
Dranesville,  Md.,  under  Gen.  Ord,  favorable  to  our  arms,  yet 
unimportant  in  results,  had,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
awakened  only  to  disappoint  an  expiring  hope  of  some 
decisive  action  before  another  season.  Some  occasional  col- 
lisions between  detachments  of  the  opposing  armies  were  all 
that  occurred  in  the  Eastern  Departments  after  the  successful 
landing  of  the  Southern  expedition  until  the  opening  of  spring. 

The  contrast  between  this  inaction  in  the  East,  and  the  ener- 
getic and  decisive  movements  in  the  West  during  the  same  period, 
was  marked.     Neither  this  fact,  nor  the  customary  mode  of 
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stetiBg  the  plan  of  the  Genenl-in-ohief — which  was  one  of  eim- 
altaneoufl  movement  on  all  sides — wonld  seem  consistent  with 
the  supposition  that  affairs  in  the  West  were  nnder  any  real 
control  of  the  nominal  military  head  at  Washington.  His 
actual  relation  to  these  events  will  in  due  time  appear. 

Early  in  January,  Col.  Garfield  again  cleared  the  eastern 
border  of  Kentucky  of  Kehels,  defeating  an  invading  force 
under  Humphrey  Marshall,  at  Middle  Creek,  near  Prestonburg, 
ou  the  10th.  Gen.  George  B.  Crittenden,  at  the  head  of 
another  Rebel  force,  about  12,000  strong,  had  issued  his 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  on  the  6th,  from  his 
headquarters  at  Mill  Spring,  a  point  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  where  that  stream,  making  a  wide  sweep, 
bends  farthest  northward  into  the  State.  It  was  in  this  vicin- 
ity that  a  brilliant  victory  was  gained  on  the  19th  of  January, 
by  our  forces  under  command  of  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas. 
This  achievement,  utterly  routing  the  rebel  force,  with  severe 
loss,  including  that  of  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  killed,  and  penetrating 
the  extended  line  of  the  Rebels  opposed  to  Gen.  Buell,  was 
hailed  as  the  promise  of  more  stirring  days.  On  the  occasion 
of  receiving  this  news,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  the  follow* 
ing  order : 

War  Department,  January  22,  1862. 

The  President,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
has  received  information  of  a  brilliant  victory  achieved  by  the 
United  States  forces  over  a  large  body  of  armed  traitors  and 
rebels  at  Mill  Spring,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

He  returns  thanks  to  the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  who 
won  that  victory,  and  when  the  official  reports  shall  be  received, 
the  military  skill  and  personal  valor  displayed  in  battle  will  be 
acknowledged  and  rewarded  in  a  fitting  manner. 

The  courage  that  encountered  and  vanquished  the  greatly 
superior  numbers  of  the  Rebel  force,  pursued  and  attacked  them 
in  their  in  trench  me  nts,  and  paused  not  until  the  enemy  was 
completely  routed,  merits  and  receives  commendation. 

The  purpose  of  this  war  is  to  attack,  pursue  and  destroy  a 
rebellious  enemy,  and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger  men- 
aced by  traitors.  Alacrity,  daring,  courageous  spirit  and  patri- 
otie  leal,  on  all  occasions  and  under  every  cironmstance,  are 
expected  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
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In  tlie  prompt  and  spirited  moyements  and  daring  batde  of 
Mill  Spring,  the  nation  will  realize  its  hopes,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  rejoice  to  honor  every  soldier  and 
officer  who  proves  his  courage  by  charging  with  the  bayonet 
and  storming  intrenohments,  or  in  the  blaze  of  the  enemy's 
fire. 

By  order  of  the  President. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

These  words  of  cheer,  following  acts  so  sacoessfol,  reassured 
despondent  hearts,  and  turned  all  eyes  toward  new  soenes  of 
hope. 

The  Rebel  line  from  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  to  Bowl- 
ing Green,  on  Green  river,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  map  of  that 
region,  was  penetrated  by  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  running  in  a  northerly  and  nearly  parallel  direction, 
about  ten  miles  apart,  from  the  boundary  between  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  into  the  Ohio  river,  cutting  off  a  triangle  oom- 
prising  seven  or  eight  counties  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
former  State.  To  secure  their  line  against  the  gunboats,  which 
were  now  making  their  appearance  on  the  Western  rivers,  the 
Rebels  had  constructed  a  fort  near  the  State  line,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Panther  Island,  called 
Fort  Henry.  At  a  point  nearly  on  the  same  parallel,  on  the 
Cumberland,  eastward,  near  Dover,  in  Tennessee,  was  another 
work  named  Fort  Donelson.  These  points  are  about  ninety 
miles  distant  from  the  mouths  of  the  respective  rivers. 

Gen.  Grant,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  movement  on 
Mill  Spring,  had  planned  an  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  with  a 
cooperating  gunboat  fleet  under  Com.  Foote.  This  movement 
was  authorized  by  Gen.  Halleck,  there  being  signs  of  intended 
reenforcements  to  the  rebel  left.  Although  the  roads  were  in 
very  bad  condition,  and  movements  of  infantry  and  artillery 
were  difficult,  the  high  water  in  the  Tennessee  was  specially 
favorable  for  the  execution  of  that  portion  of  the  movement 
under  the  charge  of  Com.  Foote. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  the  gunboats  Essex,  Carondelet^ 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Conestoga,  Tyler  and  Lexington, 
advanced  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  opening  a  rapid  and 
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heaTj  fire,  replied  to  by  the  gans  of  the  fort.  After  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  the  latter  were  sileuced,  the  fort  was  surrendered, 
and  Gen.  Tilghman,  with  his  staff  and  sixty  men,  gave  them- 
selves up  as  prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  garrison  escaped, 
the  force  sent  forward  by  Grant,  under  Gen.  McClernand, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads  or  other  causes,  not  having 
arriyed  in  season  to  participate  in  the  action.  This  engage- 
ment first  thoroughly  tested  the  gunboats,  and  proved  their 
great  value. 

Gen.  Grant  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  about  15,000  men 
from  Fort  Henry,  to  invest  Fort  Donelson.  The  gunboats, 
meanwhile,  had  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
made  their  way  up  the  Cumberland,  together  with  sixteen 
transports  loaded  with  fresh  troops,  arriving  on  the  14th.  The 
three  divisions  engagefi  were  under  the  command  of  Gens.  C. 
F.  Smith,  McClernand,  and  Lewis  Wallace.  The  infantry  and 
batteries  having  taken  position,  the  gunboats  opened  fire  on  the 
fort  at  about  two  o'clock  on  that  day,  with  less  decisive  effect 
than  at  Fort  Henry.  The  St.  Louis  became  seriously  disabled, 
and  Gen.  Grant,  making  a  complete  investment  of  the  fort, 
and  strengthening  his  position,  was  designing  to  wait  for 
the  gunboats  to  renew  the  attack.  On  the  following  morning, 
however,  the  enemy  within  the  fort,  lately  heavily  reenforced, 
attacked  our  extreme  right,  under  McClernand,  which  rested 
on  Dover,  and  brought  on  a  general  and  severe  engagement, 
-which  had  apparently  almost  resulted  in  a  disastrous  repulse  of 
our  forces.  The  right  was  seasonably  reenforced,  and  after  a 
hardly  contested  fight,  lasting  until  dark,  in  which  both  sides 
suffered  heavily,  the  Rebels  were  driven  back  within  their  forti- 
fications. Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  a  white  flag  was 
raised  by  the  Eebel  Gen.  Buckner,  asking  an  armistice  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  In  reply, 
Gen.  Grant  sent  the  following  memorable  note : 

Heabquakters  on  the  Field,  Fort  Donelson,     1 

February  16,  1862.  J 
To  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner — Sir :  Yours  of  this  date,  pro- 
posing an  armistice  and  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
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settle  on  the  terms  of  capitulation,  is  just  received.     No  terms, 
except  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender,  can  be  accepted. 
I  propose  to  move  immediately  on  your  works. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

U.  S.  Grant, 
Brigadier  General  Commanding. 

Gens.  Floyd  and  Pillow,  with  a  portion  of  the  Rebel  force, 
had  escaped  during  the  night.  Gen.  Buckner,  and  about 
15,000  men,  were  unconditionally  surrendered  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  20,000  stand  of  arms,  with  a  large  amount  of  stores, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Grant.  A  victory  so  complete  and 
substantial  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Government  and 
by  loyal  men  every-where,  and  gave  its  hero  at  once  a  pronoi- 
nent  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Finding  bis  right  and  left  flanks  thus  completely  turned  by 
Thomas  and  Grant,  the  enemy  evacuated  Bowling  Green  on  the 
15th,  rapidly  falling  back  south  of  the  Cumberland  river. 
Clark sville  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  were  promptly  occupied  by 
our  forces.  This  succession  of  triumphs,  exciting  grateful 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  loyal  portion  of  the  nation,  caused 
a  correbponding  humiliation  and  despondency  in  the  Rebel 
States.  The  border  line  of  the  Rebellion,  in  the  West^ 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  thereby  contracted^  long  dis- 
tance southward,  leaving  Kentucky  free,  and  promising  a 
speedy  restoration  of  Tennessee  under  loyal  sway. 

The  forts  on  Roanoke  Island,  on  the  coast  of  North  Car- 
olina, were  captured  by  a  joint  expedition  under  Gen.  Burnside 
and  Com.  Goldsborough,  on  the  8th  of  February,  after  two 
days'  fighting,  in  which  the  losses  were  comparatively  small. 
Over  two  thousand  prisoners,  forty  guns,  and  three  thousand 
small  arms,  were  captured. 

In  Missouri,  Gen.  Price  had  fallen  back  from  point  to  pointy 
on  the  approach  of  our  forces  under  Gen.  Curtis.  He  finally 
retired  from  the  State,  taking  up  his  headquarters  at  Cross 
Hollows,  in  Arkansas,'  during  the  latter  part  of  February.  On 
the  23d  of  that  month  Gen.  Curtis  had  advanced  in  pursuit,  as 
far  as  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  on  the  White  river,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  that  State. 
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The  evacaation  of  ColambxiB,  Kentucky,  on  the.  27th  of 
^February,  as  a  necessary  result  of  Grant's  capture  of  Fort 
I>onel8on,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  main  force  of  the  Eebels 
in  Missouri,  invited  the  attempt  to  repossess  the  Mississippi, 
Hitherto  blockaded  by  the  Rebels.  The  importance  of  this 
possession,  not  alone  for  its  commercial  consequence  to  the 
^Xorth-west,  but  also  from  military  considerations,  was  too  ob- 
vious to  escape  the  notice  of  a  Western  President.  Three  Il- 
linois regiments  occupied  Columbus  on  the  3d  of  March,  a 
gnnboat  fleet  haying  accompanied  the  transports  which  con- 
veyed this  force.  On  the  same  day,  an  engagement,  indecisive 
in  its  results,  was  fought  by  forces  under  Gkn.  Pope,  with 
Hebels,  under  Gen.  Jeff.  Thompson,  near  New  Madrid.  It 
soon  became  evident  that,  in  retreating  from  Columbus,  the 
Hebels  had  occupied  Island  Number  Ten,  in  the  Mississippi 
river,  several  miles  below,  and  a  little  distance  above  New 
Madrid.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  memorable  siege  of 
that  place,  ultimately  captured,  with  a  large  number  of  prison- 
ers and  valuable  property,  on  the  8th  day  of  April, 

On  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  March  was  fought  one  of  the 
most  important  engagements  of  the  war  at  Pea  E.idge,  in  Ar- 
kansas, near  the  Missouri  line.  Gen.  Curtis,  as  already 
seen,  had  driven  the  Eebels  across  the'Missouri  border,  and 
had  occupied  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  on  the  23d  of  February, 
the  opposing  forces  retiring  beyond  the  Boston  Mountains, 
which  divide  the  valley  of  White  river,  on  the  north,  from 
that  of  the  Arkansas  river,  in  the  center  of  the  State.  Cur- 
tAS  soon  after  withdrew  toward  Missouri,  his  main  force  being 
concentrated  at  a  place  called  Sugar-creek  Hollow,  with  a  rear 
guard,  under  Gen.  Sigel^t  Bentonville. 

The  forces  under  Gen.  Curtis  comprised  four  divisions — 
the  First  under  command  of  Col.  Osterhaus,  the  Second 
under  Gen.  Asboth,  the  Third  under  Col.  Jeff.  C.  Da- 
vis, and  the  Fourth  led  by  Col.  Carr.  The  Bebel  forces 
were  now  united  under  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn,  who  had  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Trans -Mississippi  Department,  with 
his  headquarters  at  Little  Bock,  on  the  29th  of  January. 
There  were  under  him  in  this  engagement  probably  ten  thou- 
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sand  Missouri  troops,  under  Gen.  Price;  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  men  from  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
under  Gren.  McCulloch,  and  about  five  or  six  thousand 
Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw  and  other  Indians,  with  two 
white  regiments — in  all  about  seven  thousand — ^under  Albert 
Pike.  One  Bebel  account  states  that  Yan  Dora's  force  in  this 
expedition  was  reckoned  as  high  as  thirty-five  thousand.  The 
Union  force  did  not  much  exceed  one-third  of  that  number. 

Confident  in  their  numerical  strength,  and  believing,  as  thej 
admitted,  that  their  force  was  at  least  double  that  under  Cur- 
tis, the  Rebels  advanced  with  the  hope  of  annihilating  our 
army.     Coming  up  with  Sigel's  force  at  Bentonville,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  they  compelled  that  General  to 
fall  back  toward  the  main  army — a  movement  which  he  ex- 
ecuted with  scarcely  any  loss,  having  sent  forward  his  trains, 
while  a  well-managed  battery  protected  his  retreat,  inflicting 
severe  injury  upon  the  enemy  whenever  he  approached  within 
shelling  distance.     A  march  of  ten  miles  brought  SigePs  force 
to  the  west  end  of  Pea  Ridge,  a  range  of  high  ground  just 
beyond  Sugar  Creek,  where  the  main  army  of  Curtis  lay.     It 
was  now  night,  and  Curtis,  who  had  all  day  been  busily  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  enemy,  made  his  disposition  for  the  event- 
fill  morrow.  '  His  force  in  the  hollow  had  fronted  to,  the  south, 
and  Sigel,  with '  Osterhaus'  division,  now  occupied  a  position 
about  three  miles  to  the  west.     The  Rebel  forces  crossed  the 
creek  still  further  west,  and  occupied  the  higher  ground  north- 
ward and  directly  in  the  rear,  his  two  main  bodies  also  sepa- 
rated by  about  three  miles  distance — the  troops  under  Price 
opposite   Curtis,  and  those   under  McCuUoch  and  Mcintosh 
over  against  Sigel.     A  change  of  front  was  promptly  made, 
bringing  the   armies   face   to   face — Curtis  commanding  the 
right,  now  moved  to  higher  ground  two  miles  northward,  and 
Sigel  the  left. 

The  enemy  attacked  our  right  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
and  the  battle  was  fiercely  maintained  throughout  the  day, 
with  severe  loss  on  both  sides.  The  area  fought  over  did  not 
exceed  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter.  Our  right  was 
finally  driven  back  for  nearly  a  mile,  the  enemy  encamping  on 
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the  field  they  had  thus  won.  McCnlloch,  meanwhile,  on  the 
left,  had  in  the  morning  begun  a  movement  south-eastwardly, 
to  form  a  junction  with  Price,  bo  as  to  surround  Curtis,  and 
out  off  all  retreat.  Sigel  endeavored  to  check  this  detected 
moyement  by  sending  forward  three  pieces  of  flying  artillery, 
with  a  cavalry  support,  to  delay  McCuUoch's  advance  until 
his  infantry  could  come  up.  An  overwhelming  force  of  Rebel 
cavalry  bore  down  upon  this  detachment,  dispersing  it  and 
capturing  our  guns,  while  McCuUoch's  infantry  gained  shelter 
in  a  wood  beyond  a  large  open  field.  This  wood  and  field  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  prolonged  contest  between  Osterhaus  and 
McCulloch.  The  timely  arrival  of  Davis  with  reenforcements 
tumej  the  tide,  and  the  enemy  was  utterly  routed,  with  heavy 
loss,  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  being  among  the  killed. 

.  The  position  which  had  been  gained  by  Van  Dorn's  left  was 
naturally  a  strong  one,  cutting  off  our  retreat,  and  here  he 
concentrated  his  entire  forces.  On  that  chilly  night  the  men 
of  Curtis' army,  looking  forward  to  the  coming  day,  might  well 
have  been  disheartened.  Their  ultimate  defeat  must  have 
seemed  almost  certain.  With  sunrise  the  batteries  of  Price 
reopened,  and  with  terrible  effect  on  the  extreme  right,  held 
by  Carr's  division,  and  now  supported  by  Davis.  The  position 
of  the  enemy  being  clearly  disclosed,  Sigel,  with  quick  insight 
and  prompt  action,  skillfully  disposed  his  batteries  so  as  to 
bear  directly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  right,  causing  great 
destruction  to  the  latter,  with  little  loss  to  himself  His  thirty 
pieces  silenced  battery  after  battery  of  the  enemy,  making  ter- 
rible havoc.  For  more  than  two  hours,  with  admirable  tact  and 
unslackened  activity,  this  cannonading  was  kept  up,  batteries 
and  infantry  approaobing  nearer  and  nearer  the  concentrated 
foe,  until  at  length  Curtis  ordered  his  infantry  to  chlirge  the 
enemy  in  his  last  shelter  of  the  wod^s,  and,  after  a  short  but 
deadly  struggle,  the  Rebel  forces  gave  way  and  scattered  in 
confusion  and  utter  rout.  The  total  loss  of  Curtis,  mostly  on 
the  7th,  is  stated  at  1,312  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
The  losses  of  Van  Dorn  were  manifestly  much  greater,  but 
they  are  not  accurately  known. 

With  this  victory,  followed  six  days  later  by  the  capture  of 
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New  Madrid  by  Gen.  Pope,  the  conflict  in  MiMoori  was  enb- 
Btantiallj  brought  to  an  end.  The  war  was  now  transferred 
into  Arkansas,  and  from  a  contest  on  the  part  of  the  Rebels  to 
force  an  unwilling  people  into  fellowship  with  a  confederacy  of 
traitors,  it  had  now  become  a  moyement  of  the  Union  armies — 
ere  long  to  prove  successful — for  restoring  peace,  order  and 
law,  under  the  constitutional  Government,  in  a  State  tempera* 
rilj  overborne  by  the  tide  of  Secessionism. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Nashville,  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Oen.  Buell  concentrated  his  army,  for  the  most  part^  at 
and  near  that  city.  On  the  11th  of  March,  an  order  of  the 
President  placed  the  forces  of  Gens.  Halleck,  Hunter  and 
Buell,  under  the  chief  command  of  Halleck  alone,  consoUda- 
tiDg  in  one  the  respective  departments  of  the  two  first-named 
commanders,  together  with  so  much  of  that  of  Gen.  Buell  "  as 
lies  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  indefinitely  drawn  through 
Knoxville/'  the  whole  to  be  called  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  troops  under  Buell  were  mostly  from  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Among  his  Generals  commanding 
divisions  were  A.  McD.  McCook,  George  H.'^homas,  Ormsby 
M.  Mitchell,  Wm.  Nelson  and  Thos.  L.  Crittenden. 

An  expedition  under  Gen.  Grant  was  speedily  organised,  to 
proceed  up  the  Tennessee  river,  the  enemy  having  taken  up 
his  defensive  line  with  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  Rail- 
road as  a  base.  Grant's  new  **  Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  was 
mainly  composed  of  troops  from  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Iowa,  with  regiments  from  several  other  States.  Numerous 
steamboats  were  employed  for  the  transportation  of  these 
forces,  which  were  accompanied  by  two  gunboats.  The  divi- 
sions'into  which  Grant's  army  was  organized,  each  with  its 
proportion  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  were  commanded, 
respectively,  by  Gens.  W.  T.  Sherman,  C.  F.  Smith,  B.  M. 
Prentiss,  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  J.  A.  McClernand  and  L.  Wallace. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Gen.  Beauregard,  having  tarried 
awhile  at  Richmond,  after  leaving  Centreville  about  the  1st  of 
February,  assumed  command  of  the  Rebel  '*  Army  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi," with  his  headquarters  first  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.     The  Rebel  forces,  under  the  sab- 
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ordinate  oommands  of  Bragg,  Polk,  Cheatham,  and  others, 
were  chiefly  in  camp  at  Corinth,  Mibb.,  with  detachments  at 
several  points  on  the  railroads.  This  place  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail* 
roads,  in  an  uneven  country,  and  not  far  from  die  line  dividing 
the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

Gen.  Grant  landed  his  forces  at  Savannah,  Tenm,  a  small 
place  on  the  Tennessee  river,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  above  Fort  Henry,  and  about  twenty-five  mites  from  the 
Mississippi  State  line.  His  original  force  was  increased  hy  a 
oonsiderable  body  of  infantry  from  Ohio.  As  many  as  eighty- 
tvro  steamers,  laden  with  troops,  had  arrived  at  Savannah  by 
the  I3th  of  March.  These  '*  invaders "  were  received  with 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Tennessee  through  which  they  passed. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Grant  in  person,  the  army 
was  advanced  seven  miles  up  the  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing. 
Oen.  Buell  was  ordered  by  Halleck  to  effect  a  junction  wiUi 
Grant.  Little  alacrity,  however,  was  shown  by  Bucll  in  com* 
plying  with  this  order,  so  manifestly  requiring  prompt  exeoU" 
tion  in  view  of  the  greatly  superior  Bebel  force  known  to  be  in 
front  of  Grant.  It  was  not  until  the  28th  of  March  that  Buell 
left  Nashville.  On  the  30th,  the  rear  of  his  army  was  at 
Columhia,  hut  eighty -two  miles  distant  from  Savannah.  This 
distance  was  passed  over  hy  leisurely  marches,  averaging  less 
ihani  twelve  miles  a  day,  while  Beauregard  was  putting  in  exe- 
cution his  well-devised  plan  for  attacking  Grant  in  overwhelm* 
ing  force  before  Buell  should  come  to  his  support. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  Gen.  Johnston  issued  a  brief  address  to 
the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  to  inspirit  them  in  executing  the 
purpose  formed,  "to  offer  hattle  to  the  invaders,"  and  the 
Rebel  forces*  were  put  in  motion  toward  Pittshurg  Landing. 
Orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued,  dividing  the  army  into 
three  corps,  the  first  to  be  commanded  by  Polk,  the  second  by 
Bragg,  and  the  third  by  Hardee.  John  C.  Breckinridge  was 
given  the  command  of  a  reserve  division.  The  chief  eommaad 
seems  to  have  been  jointly  held  by  Johnston  and  Beauregard, 
until  the  former  fell,  early  duriiig  the  f  rst  day's  engagement 
28 
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Before  rix  o'eloek  on  die  morning  of  Snn^j,  the  6Ch  ^j 
of  April,  a  party  of  the  Babels  attacked  Grant's  left — that  oft- 
oer  being  then  absent  at  Sayannak,  snperintendin^  prepara- 
tions for  reoeiTing  and  crossing  over  the  anzioosly-expeeted 
forces  of  BneU.     At  eight  o'clock  the  enemy  adyanced  in 
strong  force,  and  captured  Gen.  Prentiss,  with  two  thonaand 
prisoners.     Horlbat  came  to  the  support  of  the  retreating  di- 
vision of  Prentiss,  and  temp<»arily  checked  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance.    Part  of  Sherman's  force,  on  the  right  of  Prentisa,  was 
routed,  and  a  heavy  column  was  thrown  against  McClerBaad's 
division  in  the  center,  which,  before  noon,  was  driven  back- 
ward to  the  line  o£  Hnrlbut    The  fight  waa  bravely  main- 
tained, and  the  force  attacking  MoCIemand  was  once  tempora- 
rily driven  back  for  some  distance;   but  the  whole   €€  oar 
army  was  compelled  gradually  to  give  way.    Only  the  most 
invincible  courage  of  the  men,  with  cool  and  determined  lead- 
ership, could  save  the  army  now  from  utter  defeat.     The  divi- 
sion commanded  by  Qen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  (in  the  absence 
of  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith,)  on  the  right,  had,  with  that  of  Hnrlbut 
on  the  left,  occupied  positions  next  the  river,  and  on  theae, 
with  one  of  Sherman's  brigades  on  the  extreme  left,  now  fell 
ike  weight  of  the  Rebel  advance.     Four  times  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Rebels  to  charge  on  the  gallant  forces  of  Wal- 
lace, but  each  time  volleys  of  musketry  and  the  fire  of  well- 
directed  artillery,   drove  back   the  assailants  with    terrible 
slaughter.     Hurlbut's  division  was  driven  back,  at  length,  from 
its  camp  to  the  shelter  of  woods  beyond.     Here,  with   their 
raking  fire  across  the  open  fields,  they  three  times  repulsed  the^ 
advancing  enemy.     The  right  of  this  division  was  farther  sup- 
ported by  forces  rallied  from  the  broken  divisions.     Mean- 
while Gten.  L.  Wallace,  who  was  at  Crump's  Landing,  five  miles 
below,  was  anxiously  looked  for,  in  the  overwhelmiag  odds 
sgainst  the  remaining  divisions,  but  unfortunately,  though  or- 
dered up,  he  failed  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  until  nightfall 

Finally,  Hurlbut's  division  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  at 
length  that  of  Wallace,  who  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The 
whole  army  was  now  compressed  into  a  comparatively  smsll 
area,  near  the  Landing ;  many  guns  had  been  lost;  thousands 
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of  pmoneTS  taken ;  and  one  more  determined  attack  seemed 
Biifiioient  to  drive  tke  men  pell-mell  into  the  river,  adequate 
meana  for  transporting  them  across  the  river  fiieing  wanting. 
M'ow  it  was  that  the  field  batteries  were  collected  and  skillfiiUy 
put  in  position,  by  Col.  Webster,  Grant's  Chief  of  Artillery, 
preparatory  to  the  expected  onset.  The  fiebel  advance  drew 
the  destructive  fire  of  twenty-two  guns,  with  that  of  the  two 
gunboats  at  the  month  of  Lick  Creek.  Staggered  by  this  ter- 
rible hail,  the  enemy  were  kept  in  check  until  night  closed 
upon  the  bloody  field.  ' 

Beauregard  joyously  announced  to  his  superiors  at  Rich- 
loond  "a  complete  victory,"  with  ^<the  loss  on  both  sides 
heavy,  including  our  comqiander-in-chief,  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, who  fell  gallantly  leadiiig  his  troops  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight."  As  the  vaunting  author  of  this  dispatch  soon 
learned,  however,  to  his  cost,  the  announcement  of  victory  was 
premature.  Another  day  entirely  changed  the  iace  of  events. 
Before  the  confiict  of  Sunday  had  fkirly  closed.  Gen.  Nel- 
son's division  of  Buell's  army  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  both  those  officers  in  person.  During  the  night, 
the  divisions  of  Crittenden  and  McCook  also  arrived;  while 
Qen.  L.  Wallace,  of  Grant's  army,  took  position,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  extreme  right. 

Thus  reenforced.  Grant  assumed  the  offensive,  ordering  an 
advance  at  dawn.  The  enemy  was  now  forced  back,  from 
point  to  point,  all  along  his  line,  the  fight  continuing  without 
intermission  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the 
evening.  At  the  latter  hour  the  whole  field  had  been  regained, 
and  the  defeated  Rebels  put  to  flight.  Our  troops  were  too 
weary  with  the  two  days'  hard  conflict  to  make  an  effective 
pursuit.  On  the  next  day.  Gen.  Beauregard  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  from  his  headquarters  at  Monterey,  asking  ''  permission 
to  send  a  mounted  party  to  the  battle-field  of  Shiloh,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  decent  interment "  to  his  dead.  To 
this  Gen.  Grant  replied,  on  the  9th,  saying  that,  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  the  weather,  he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  all 
the  dead  of  both  parties  buried  immediately,  and  that  this  was 
''now  accomplished." 
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Gen.  Grant  estimated  his  loss  in  killed  and  wonndcd 
at  5,000.  There  was  the  further  loss  of  about  3,000  prisonas 
taken  on  SuiAay,  making  a  total  of  8,000.  Gen.  Beauregnrd, 
in  his  official  report,  conceded  a  Rebel  loss  of  1,728  killed, 
8,012  wounded,  and  959  missing-^H^n  aggregate  of  10,699. 

The  numbers  engaged  under  Gen.  Grant^  on  the  first  day, 
were  about  40,000,  many  of  whom  were  raw  troops  but  recently 
arrived.  Nearly  30,000  fresh  troops  participated  in  the  battle 
on  the  7th.  The  Rebel  force,  consisting  of  three  entire  army 
corps,  and  a  reserve  division,  may  be  estimated  at  not  far  from 
70,000. 

Gen.  Halleck  soon  after  took  the  field  in  person,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  advance  on  the  enemy's  stronghold  at  Corinth,  to 
which  place  Beauregard  retirecT  with  his  army,  directly  after 
the  defeat  at  Shiloh. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  Ihe  President  constituted  two  new 
military  departments — the  first  called  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  comprising  all  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of 
Pensacola  harbor,  and  so  much  of  the  Gulf  States  as  should 
be  occupied  by  the  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler ;  and 
the  second,  including  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  with  the  forces  heretofore  under  Gen.  T.  W. 
Sherman,  to  be  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  David 
Hunter. 

A  joint  expedition  under  Com.  Farragut  and  Gen.  Butler, 
to  capture  and  occupy  New  Orleans,  and  to  cooperate  thenee 
with  the  movements  from  Cairo  downward  to  reopen  the 
Mississippi  river,  had  been  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1861. 
Gen.  Butler's  forces  were  to  rendezvous  at  Ship  Island,  fbr 
which  place  the  command  of  Gren.  Phelps  sailed  from  Fortress 
Monroe  on  the  27th  of  November,  arriving  on  the  3d  of  De« 
cember.  During  this  latter  month,  two  gunboats  of  Farragut 
had  some  skirmishing  with  Bebel  gunboats  in  Mississippi 
Sound ;  and  in  January  anotEer  considerable  installment  of 
Butler's  force  arrived  at  Ship  Island.  A  mortar  fieet,  under 
Com.  D.  D.  Porter,  was  also  added  to  the  naval  portion  of  the 
expedition.  Com.  Farragut  left  Hampton  Roads  in  the 
steamer  Hartford,  on  the  3d  of  February,  to  assume  command 
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of  the  squadron  which  was  to  operate  against  New  Orleans,  and 
arriyed  at  Ship  Island  on  the  20th.  The  chief  obstacles  to  his 
intended  advance,  after  crossing  the  bar,  were  Forts  St.  Philip 
and  Jackson,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  seventy-five  miles 
below  New  Orleans.  These  works  were  so  formidable,  and  the 
preparations  to  receive  the  '^Northern  armada''  so  thorough, 
that  the  Hebels  were  entirely  confident  of  success  in  repelling 
all  attacks.  That  part  of  Farragut's  fleet  which  crossed  the 
bar  consisted  of  the  steam  sloops  Hartford,  24  guns,  (flag 
8bip);  Richmond,  26 ;  Pensacola,  24 ;  Brooklyn,  24 ;  Missis- 
Bippi,  12 ;  Iroquois,  9 ;  Oneida,  9 ;  the  sailing  sloop-of-war 
Portsmouth,  17;  the  gunboats  Varuna,  12;  Cayuga,  9;  and 
eight  others  of  4  guns  each.  Com.  Porter's  mortar  fleet  con- 
sisted of  twenty  schooners,  mounting  one  large  mortar,  with 
two  small  guns,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  Harriet  Lane, 
(flag  ship,)  the  Miami,  and  three  other  steamers  carrying  five 
or  six  gqns  each.     No  part  of  either  fleet  was  iron^clad. 

Much  time  was  consumed  in  getting  these  vessels  over  the 
bar  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  The  bombardment 
commenced  on  the  18th  of  April,  the  mortar  boats  leading, 
Bttpported  by  the  gunboats,  which  made  occasional  approaches 
to  the  forts,  drawing  their  flre.  The  bombardment  con- 
tinued for  six  days  with  no  material  result  apparent,  except 
the  breaking  of  a  heavy  rifled  gun  on  Fort  St.  Philip.  By  a 
bold  movement,  begun  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  a  portion  of  Farragut's  fleet,  af^r  a  gallant  fight,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  all  obstructions  and  passing  the  forts. 
With  nine  of  his  vessels,  Com.  Farragut  appeared  before  New 
Orleans  on  the  25th.  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  capitu- 
lated on  the  28th.  Gen.  Butler  was  at  hand  with  his  forces — 
the  Rebel  Gen.  Lovell  made  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State,  and  the  city  was  surrendered.  Gen.  Butler 
taking  possession  on  the  1st  day  of  May. 

For  a  time,  the  cheering  and  substantial  results  recited 
in  this  chapter  were  claimed,  by  many,  as  triumphs  due 
to  a  "  grand  plan  "  of  the  young  General-in- chief ;  while  others 
as  confidently  pointed  out  their  inconsistency  with  an  alleged 
scheme  which  involved  "  thunder  around  the  whole  horizon," 
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when  onee  tlie  tpell  of  sileooe  should  be  broken.  Searedj 
the  faintest  echo,  in  fact,  unless  at  Roanoke  Island,  wliere  a  tib- 
tory  had  been  gained  in  February,  responded  to  the  reTerbeia- 
tions  at  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donebon,  Pes  Bidge, 
Bhiloh  and  New  Orleans.  All  mystery  on  this  subjeet  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  subsequent  disclosure  that,  as  early  as  Janusiy, 
the  President  had  substantially  revoked  the  broader  aathoritj 
given  to  a  dilatory  General -in-chief,  who  had  caused  tlie  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  waste  in  idleness  six  months  that  had  been  ex- 
pected to  bring  forth  a  decisive  campaign,  and  who  hsd  oppoasd 
the  movements  so  brilliantly  executed  in  the  West^  ss  well  si 
the  Southern  expeditions,  one  of  which  restored  New  Orleans  and 
the  passes  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Government  In  the  West 
and  Southwest,  we  have  seen  that  ample  results,  even  in  tho 
worst  season  of  the  year,  followed  this  wise  policy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. How  the  President's  order  for  active  movements  was 
carried  into^ffect  by  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, will  appear  in  the  pages  immediately  following. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

MiliUry  Eyents  in  the  East. — ^The  Peninsular  Campaign. 

The  fortificationg  around  Washington,  oommenoed  bj  Oen. 
J.  G.  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer  under  McDowell,  and  contin- 
tied  by  the  same  officer  under  MoGlellan/had  been  essentially 
ooinpleted  before  the  close  of  September,  1861.     In  an  order 
issued  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  the  commanding  (general 
designated  the  names  by  which  the  thirty-two  principal  worka 
should  be  respectiyely  known.     From  this  time  onward  a  large 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  no  longer  needed  on 
n«rely  defensiTe  duty.     In  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  Gen.  MoClellan 
estimated  the  number  of  troops  required  for  the  protection  of 
Washington  at  35,000,  with  a  further  force  of  23,000,  to  be 
distributed  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Potomac,  and  at  Bal- 
timore and  Annapolis.     The  main  purpose  of  this  vast  army, 
raised,  equipped  and  disciplined  at  such  a  cost,  was  manifestly 
aomething  quite  beyond  what  58,000  men  alone  amply  sufficed 
to  accomplish.     To  destroy  the  Rebel  army  before  Washing- 
ton, and  to  occupy  Bichmond,  were,  in  the  minds  alike  of  mil- 
itary men  and  civilians,  the  prime  objects  to  be  effected  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

October,  November,  December,  passed  without  result  The 
commanding  General  admits  his  consciousness  of  the  anxiety 
no  less  of  the  people  than  of  the  President  for  acdve  operations 
during  these  pleasant  months,  on  the  part  of  an  army  sustained 
at  a  cost  of  millions  daily.  Gen.  McClellan's  official  statement 
gives  his  entire  force  on  the  1st  of  December  as  198,213,  of  whom 
169,452  were  present  for  du^,  and  on  the  first  of  January, 
1862,  as  219,707,  of  whom  191,480  were  "  effective."  After 
deducting  the  58,000  deemed  necessary  for  defensive  pur- 
poses— and  most  of  these  might  also  have  been  employed  in  a 
direet  movement  on  Manassas — ^Ihere  thus  remained  an  effeetive 
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armj  of  111,452  at  the  former  date,  and  of  133.480  at  the 
latter,  for  an  aggressive  movement.  Beauregard,  who  had  his 
headquarters  at  Centreville,  until  he  was  transferred  to  another 
command,  on  the  30th  of  January,  certainly  had  at  no  time  a 
force  in  McClellan*fi  front  exceeding  one-half  the  number  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Gen.  McClellan  records  no  surprising  fact,  therefore,  when 
he  states  that  "about  the  middle  of  January,  1862,  a|>oa 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness,"  he  '< found  that  excessive 
anxiety  for  an  immediate  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  AdminiBta-aUon." 

More  than  six  months  having  elapsed  since  the  eommattd  of 
this  army  had  devolved  upon  Gen.  MoClellan,  without  the  de- 
velopment of  either  a  particular  plan  or  a  general  purpose  of 
attacking  the  enemy,  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable, 
and  an  unexpectMl  quiescence  having  followed  his  appoint* 
ment  as  General -in-chief,  the  President  at  length  issued  bis 
"  General  War  Order,  No.  1,"  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,      1 
January  27,  1862.  J 

pTMldent'a  Oenenl  War  Order,  Ko.  1.] 

Ordered,  That  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day 
for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  tiie 
United  States  i^inst  the  insurgent  forces. 

That  especially  the  Army  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia,  the 
Army  near  Mumfordsville,  Kentucky,  the  Army  and  Flotilla  at 
Cairo,  and  a  Naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  for  a 
movement  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their 
respective  commanders,  obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and 
be  ready  to  obey  additional  orders  when  duly  given. 

That  the  Heads  of  Departments,  and  especially  the  Secrets- 
TXfis  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  and 
the  General-in -chief,  with  all  other  commanders  and  subordi- 
rates  of  land  and  naval  forces,  will  severally  be  held  to  their 
strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  the  prompt  execution  of  this 
order. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  mandate,  eommunioated  to  high  officers  immediately 
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concerned,  was  not  made  public  until  tbe  11th  of  March  fol- 
loi^ving.  In  it,  tbe  President  fally  resumed  his  constitutional 
position  as  Commander-in-chief  of  tbe  Army  and  Navy,  prac- 
tically dispensing  with  the  services  of  Oen.  McClellan  as  a 
'^  Xiieutenant,"  in  the  discbarge  of  those  high  duties,  as  was 
more  formally  announced  at  a  later  day,  on  the  publication  of 
tkiiB  general  order. 

After  thus  directing  Gen.  McClellan's  e£forts  more  particu- 
larly to  tbe  management  of  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Potomac,  the 
President  goon  found  it  expedient  to  concentrate  that  officer's 
thoughts  upon  some  definite  plan — which  bad  evidently  been 
not  very  clearly  before  his  mind  hitherto— for  rendering  this 
great  force  of  practical  service  to  the  Government.  Conse- 
quently, fouf  days  later,  the  following  order  was  communicated 
to  Mcaellan : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,     \ 
January  31, 1862.  J 

Oadebed,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  after  providing  safely  for  tbe  defense  of  Washington, 
be  formed  into  an  expedition  for  tbe  immediate  object  of  seiz- 
ing and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  south-westward 
of  wbat  is  known  as  Manassas  Junction ;  all  details  to  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  expedition 
to  move  before,  or  on,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February  next. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Immediately  after  receiving  this  order.  Gen.  McClellan  pre- 
pared a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton,  (dated  January  31,  1862,) 
in  which  be  set  forth  his  objections  to  this  movement,  and 
vehemently  urged  thcT  substitution  of  a  plan  of  advance  upon 
Richmond  by  the  Lower  Rappahannock,  with  Urbana  as  a 
base.  He  insists  that  a  movement  by  Manassas  must  be 
delayed  on  account  of  tbe  bad  condition  of  tbe  roads,  and  that 
this  difficulty  would  be  removed  by  taking  tbe  route  he  pro- 
poses, over  a  more  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  latitude  in  which  the 
season  is  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  "  This  movement,  if 
adopted,"  he  says,  '^  will  not  stall  expose  tbe  city  of  Washing- 
ton to  danger.  Tbe  total  force  to  be  thrown  upon  the  new 
line  would  be  (according  to  circumstances)  from  110,0(H)  to 
29 
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140,000.  I  hope  to  use  the  latter  number  by  bringing  fresh 
troops  into  Washington,  and  still  leaving  it  qnite  safe."  The 
maxim  am  number  here  stated  would  still  leave  more  thai 
60,000  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  without  additional 
^<  fresh  troops/'  Gen.  McClellan  closes  this  letter  witk  tb^ 
following  earnest  appeal  T 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  but  ifirmly  advise  that 
I  may  be  authorized  to  undertake  at  once  the  movement  by 
Urbana.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  carried  into  execution  so 
nearly  simultaneously  with  the  final  advance  of  Bncll  and 
Halleck,  that  the  columns  will  support  each  other.  I  will 
stake  my  life,  my  reputation,  on  the  result, — more  than  that.  I 
will  stake  upon  it  the  success  of  our  cause.  I  hope  but  little 
from  the  attack  on  Manassas.  My  judgment  is  against  iU 
Foreign  complications  may  entirely  change  the  state  of  affairs. 
and  render  very  different  plans  necessary.  In  that  even^,  I 
will  be  ready  to  submit  to  them. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  President  Lincoln  addressed  to  Gren. 
McClellan  the  following  memorable  letter,  having  reference  to 
the  Urbana  plan,  scarcely  more  than  alluded  to  by  McClcllau 
in  his  final  report,  and  seemingly  as  unceremoniously  aban- 
doned, after  serving  a  purpose,  as  it  had  been  zealously  impro- 
vised: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,      | 
February  3,  1862.  j 

My  Deab  Sir:  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different 
plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  J  yours  to 
be  done  by  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappahannock  to  Urbana, 
and  across  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  the  York 
river ;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  aoutk- 
west  of  Manassas. 

If  you  will  give  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions, I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours : 

Ist.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  tban  mine  ? 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  oariain  by  yomr  plan  than 
mine? 

3d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than 
mine? 

4th.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  lets  valuable  in  this;  that  it 
would  break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  oommunioationa, 
while  mine  would  ? 
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5lb.  In  oftse  of  disaster,  wotdd  not  a  retreat  be  more  diffi* 
colt  bj  your  plan  tban  mine  ? 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Ma  J. -Gen.  McClellan. 

These  plain  test  questions  were  never  directly  met.  In  a 
long  letter  of  the  same  date,  boweyer,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  arguing  tbejnerits  of  the  two  plans,  Gen.  McClel- 
lan avers  tbat  be  *'  substantially  answered "  tbe  President's 
inquiries.  Tbe  subject  remained  for  some  time  under  con- 
sideration, tbe  President's  order  not  withdrawn,  but  its  exe- 
cution suspended,  wbile  McClellan  at  length  proceeded  to  tbe 
work  of  opening  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  under 
urgent  pressure  from  his  superiors. 

Oil  tbe  26th  of  February,  he  announced,  from  Sandy  Hook, 
that  Loudon  and  Bolivar  Heights,  and  also  Maryland 
Heights,  had  been  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  that  G.  W. 
Smith  was  expected  at  Winchester  with  15,000  Rebels.  After 
incurring  much  cost  and  delay  in  the  construction  of  canal 
boats  to  be  used  in  crossing  the  Upper  Potomac,  he  now 
found,  on  proceeding  to  use  them,  a  considerable  force  intended 
for  Winchester  being  already  under  orders,  that,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Feb.  27th, 
"  the  lift 'lock  "  was  *'  too  small  "  to  permit  the  boats  to  pass 
up  to  their  destination.  Mr.  Stanton  sent  this  laconic  reply, 
under  the  same  date :  "  Gen.  McClellan  —  If  the  lift-lock  is 
not  big  enough,  why  can  not  it  be  made  big  enough  ?  Please 
answer  immediately."  The  response  was,  that,  to  do  this,  the 
entire  masonry  must  be  destroyed  and  rebuilt.  Consequently^ 
the  boats,  long  patiently  waited  for,  were  summarily  dispensed 
with,  and  the  marching  orders  countermanded.  At  the  same 
time,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  McClellan  revoked  an 
order  he  had  given  to  Hooker,  for  a  movement  toward  silencing 
the  Rebel  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  which  had  also  been  earn- 
estly pressed  by  the  Administration.  His  plan  at  Harper's 
Perry,  as  stated  Feb.  28,  was  chiefly  "  to  occupy  Charlestown 
and  Bunker  Hill,  so  as  to  cover  the  rebuilding  of  the  railway," 
making  the  following  objections  to  the  desired  advance  upon 
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Winobester  and  thorongli  occupation  of  tbe  Shenandoah  Valley: 
"  We  could  not  supply  and  move  to  Winchester  for  many  days, 
and  had  I  moved  more  troops  here,  they  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  for  food  on  the  Virginia  side."  McGlellan  soon  after 
returned  to  Washington,  and  began  the  movement  on  Manas- 
sas, as  required  by  the  President's  order  of  January  31st — a 
full  month  having  now  intervened. 

Events  in  the  Valley,  for  some  time  to  come,  may  here  be 
briefly  summed  up.  Charlestown  was  occupied  in  force  by 
Gen.  Banks  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  Martinsburg  on  the 
3d  of  March.  Col.  Geary  occupied  Leesburg  on  the  2d.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  evacuated  Winchester  on  the  11th,  and  was  pur- 
sued by  Gen.  Shields  (who  had  succeeded  the  lamented  Gen* 
Lander,)  until  overtaken  near  New  Market  on  the  19th,  within 
supporting  distance  of  the  Rebel  force  under  Joe  Johnston, 
(who  had  taken  full  command,  in  that  quarter,  when  Beaure- 
gard left  for  the  West,  the  last  of  January.)  Shields  retreated 
rapidly  to  Winchester,  on  the  20th.  On  the  22d,  by  order  of 
Gen.  McClellan,  the  forces  of  Gen.  Banks,  now  constituting  the 
Fifth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  were  nearly  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Shields'  division,  withdrawn  to  the  vicinity  of 
Manassas.  On  the  same  evening,  the  Eebels,  under  Jackson 
and  Longstreet,  supposed  to  be  10,000  strong,  attacked  the 
place,  and  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Shields,  whose  division 
numbered  less  than  8,000.  After  this  battle.  Gen.  Banks, 
having  returned  to  the  Valley,  followed  up  the  retreating 
enemy,  successively  occupying  Strasburg,  Woodstock,  and  (on 
the  26th  of  March)  Hanisonburg.  The  Rebel  forces  now 
retired  from  that  region,  and  the  Valley  was  comparatively 
quiet  for  nearly  two  months  following. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  McClellan  returned  to  Washing- 
ton. The  results  at  Harper's  Ferry,  as  well  as  the  delay  in 
raising  the  blockade  of  the  Lower  Potomac,  had  been  far  from 
satisfactory  to  the  President.  The  day  fixed  for  a  general 
movement  had  passed,  and  the  plan  of  advancing  on  Richmond 
by  the  Chesapeake,  if  acquiesced  in,  was  manifestly  impracti* 
cable,  unless  by  the  roundabout  way  of  Annapolis,  until  the 
Potomac  had  first  been  cleared  of  the  Rebel  batteries.     Mean* 
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wbile,  as  early,  as  the  15tli  of  February,  measures  bad  been 
taken  by  tbe  Secretary  of  War  to  secure  witb  promptness  tbe 
necessary  transportation  by  water  for  tbe  forces  to  be  moved. 
Tbis  fact  indicates  tbe  determination  of  tbe  Administration  to 
acquiesce  in  a  plan  on  wbicb  tbe  Commanding  General  was 
ready  to  stake  so  mucb,  ratber  tban  tp  insist  on  a  movement 
mucb  preferred,  yet  wbicb  could  bardly  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed under  tbe  reluctant  generalsbip  of  one  wbo  felt  no  confi- 
dence in  its  success,  and  wbo  would  sbow  no  alacrity  in.  its 
execution. 

Witb  all  tbat  bad  been  accomplisbed  in  tbe  way  of  organi- 
zation, discipline,  and  general  preparation,  tbe  Army  of  tbe 
Potomac  bad  still  remained  without  distribution  into  Army 
Corps.  Tbe  President,  sustained  by  tbe  best  military  autbori- 
ties  and  advisers,  if  not  by  tbe  universal  practice  in  modern 
warfare,  bad  desired  sucb  organization  to  be  made.  Tbis  Gen. 
McClellan  bad  failed  to  attend  to,  and  it  was  not  until  be  was 
on  tbe  eve  of  a  movement  toward  Manassas,  witb  a  manifest 
purpose  not  to  perfect  bis  organization,  tbat  President  Lincoln 
issued  tbe  following  peremptory  order : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,     ") 
Marcb  8,  1862.  | 

President's  General  War  Order,  No.  2.]       * 

Ordered,  I.  Tbat  the  Major-General  commanding  the 
Army  of  tbe  Potomac  proceed  fortbwitb  to  organize  that  part 
of  said  army  destined  to  enter  upon  active  operations,  (inclu- 
ding the  reserve,  but  excluding  the  troops  to  be  left  in  the 
fortifications  about  Wnshington,)  into  four  army  corps,  to  be 
commanded  according  to  seniority  of  rank,  as  follows : 

First  Corps^  to  consist  of  four  divisions,  and.  to  be  com- 
manded by  Moj.-Gen.  I.  McDowell. 

Second  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  com- 
manded by  Brig.-Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner. 

Third  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  com- 
manded by  Brig.-Gen.  S.  P.  Heintzelman. 

Fourth  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  com- 
manded by  Brig.-Gen.  E.  D.  Keyes. 

II.  That  the  divisions  now  commanded  by  tbe  officers  above 
assigned  to  the  command  of  Corps,  sball  be  embraced  in  and 
form  part  of  their  respective  Corps. 
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III.  The  forces  left  for  the  defense  of  Wa?hingtoii  will  be 
placed  iD  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth.  who 
shall  also  be  Military  Governor  of  the  District  of  Colambia. 

IV.  That  this  order  be  executed  with  such  promptness  and 
dispatch,  as  not  to  delay  the  commencement  of  the  operations 
already  directed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

V.  That  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  to  be  commaded  by  Slaj.- 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  will  be  formed  from  his  own  and  Gen. 
Shields',  late  Gen.  Lander's,  division. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

To  the  execution  of  this  order,  the  Commanding  General 
interposed  such  obstacles  as  were  in  his  power,  without  positive 
refusal.  On  the  9th  of  March,  having  taken  the  field,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Secretary  Stanton  from  Hall's  Hill,  the  headquar- 
ters of  Fitz  John  Porter,  that  ^4n  the  arrangementa  for 
to-morrow  it  is  impossible  to  carry  "  the  order  "  into  effect," 
and  asks  its  suspension.  The  Secretary  promptly  replied  :  "  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  officer  to  obey  the  President's 
orders,  nor  can  I  see  any  reason  why  you  should  not  obey 
them  in  the  present  instance.  I  must,  therefore,  decline  to  sus- 
pend them."  McClellan,  still  at  Hall's  Hill,  telegraphs,  on 
the  10th,  that  he  "  must  suspend  moyement,  or  disregard 
order,"  alleging  "military  nece^ity,"  and  adds :  "  If  you  desire 
it,  I  will  at  once  countermand  "  marching  orders.  To  avoid 
this  alternative,  consent  was  granted  for  a  temporary  delay, 
until  the  impending  movement  should  have  been  executed. 
The  same  day,  McClellan  informed  the  Department  that  the 
troops  were  in  motion.  Centreville  was  occupied  that  evening 
without  opposition,  and  Manassas  on  the  11th,  the  only  obstacle 
to  movement  being  that  the  "  roads  are  horrible." 

Before  this  movement  actually  commenced,  the  President, 
who  had  reluctantly  yielded  his  preference  for  such  an  advance 
on  Richmond  as  would  at  the  same  time  cover  the  National 
Capital,  and  who  had  not  been  indifferent  to  the  neglect  of  his 
wishes  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  the  delays 
which  experience  had  led  him  to  dread,  issued  the  subjoined 
general  order: 
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ExccimyE  Mansion,  WAgHiNcnroN,     ) 

March  8,  1862.  J 

Obdsrxd,  That  no  change  of  tho  base  of  operations  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  made  without  leaving  in  and 
about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
OeneraUin-ehief  and  the  commanders  of  armj  corps,  shall 
leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty  thousand 
troops)  of  said  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  moved  en  route 
for  a  new  base  of  operations  until  the  navi^tion  of  the  Poto- 
mac, from  Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  be  freed 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  other  obstructions,  or  until  the 
President  shall  hereafter  give  express  permission. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for  a  new  base  of 
operations,  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  General- in -chief,  and 
which  may  be  intended  to  move  upon  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall 
begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  as  early  as  the  18th  of  March, 
instant,  and  the  General-in-chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it 
moves  as  early  as  that  day. 

Ordered,  That  the  Army  and  Navy  cobperate  in  an  imme- 
diate effort  to  capture  the  enemy's  batteries  upon  the  Potomac 
between  Washington  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  the  steamer  Merrimao,  which  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  insurgents  at  Norfolk,  after 
the  abandonment  of  that  post  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  con- 
verted into  a  formidable  iron -clad  vessel,  re- named  the  Vir- 
ginia, attacked  and  destroyed  the  Government  sailing  frigates 
Cumberland  and  Congress.  The  Minnesota,  in  coming  to  their 
tissistauee,  ran  aground.  For  awhile,  all  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Rebel  monster.  But  the 
timely  arrival  of  Ericsson's  Monitor,  just  completed,  and 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment,  ended  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  caused  the  Merrimao  to  retire  within  shelter 
at  Norfolk.  These  hurried  and  startling  events  caused  great 
sensation  at  the  time,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
have  had  a  marked  influence  in  regard  to  naval  armaments 
every-where. 

McClellan  having  now  taken  the  field,  so  that  a  supervision 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  nation  was  dearly  out  of  his  power, 
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the  President  made  public  ^  change  thai  was  no  secret  to  the 
General  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  through  the 
following  order — in  which,  also,  two  separate  departments  were 
created  in  the  West,  to  be  commanded  by  Gens.  Halleck 
and  Buell,  and  a  third  intermediate  department,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Fremont: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,     ) 
March  11,  1862.  J 

PrMident'i  Wm>  Order,  No.  3.] 

Maj.-Gen.  McClellan  having  personally  taken  the  field  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  otherwise  ordered, 
he  is  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  other  military  depart- 
ments, he  retaining  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Ordered,  further,  That  the  two  departments  now  under 
the  respective  commands  of  Gens.  Halleck  and  Hunter, 
together  with  so  much  of  that  under  Gen.  Buell  as  lies  west 
of  a  north  and  south  line  indefinitely  drawn  through  Enoxville, 
Tennessee,  be  consolidated  and  designated  the  Department  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  that  until  otherwise  ordered  Maj.-Gen. 
Halleck  have  command  of  said  department. 

Ordered,  also,  Tbat  the  country  west  of  the  Department 
of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi 
be  a  military  department,  to  be  called  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment, and  that  the  same  be  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Fre- 
mont. 

That  all  the  Commanders  of  Departments,  after  the  receipt 
of  this  order  by  them  respectively,  report  severally  and  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  prompt,  full  and  frequent 
reports  will  be  expected  of  all  and  each  of  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Gen.  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from 
Fairfax  Court  House,  on  the  13th  of  March,  that  a  council  of 
the  commanders  of  army  corps  had  "  unanimously  agreed  upon 
a  plan  of  operations,"  which  Gen.  McDowell  would  lay  before 
him.  To  this  the  Secretary,  on  the  same  day,  replied :  "What- 
ever plan  has  been  agreed  upon,  proceed  at  once  to  execute, 
without  losing  an  hour  for  any  approval." 

The  plan — ^which,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
Gen.  McClellan  stated  that  "  the  council,  together  with  him- 
self," were  unanimous  in  forming — was  given  in  these  words  : 
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Hbadquartsbs  Armt  of  the  Potomac,     \ 
Fairfax  Court  House,  March  13,  1862.  j 
A  council  of  the  Grenerals  commanding  army  corps,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  were  of  the  opinion — 

I.  That  the  enemy  having  retreated  from  Manassas  to  Oor- 
doDsville,  behind  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Generals  commanding  army  corps  that  the  ope- 
rations to  be  carried  on  will  be  best  undertaken  from  Old  Point 
Comfort,  between  the  York  and  James  rivers :  Provided, 

1st.  That   the  enemy's  vessel,  Merrimac,  can  be  neutralized. 

2d.  That  the  means  of  transportation,  sufficient  for  an  im- 
mediate transfer  of  the  force  to  its  new  base,  can  be  ready  at 
at  Washington  and  Alexandria  to  move  down  the  Potomac ;  and, 

3d.  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence,  or  aid 
in  silencing,  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  York  river. 

4th.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington  shall  be 
snob  as  to  give  an  entire  feeling  of  security  for  its  safety  from 
menace.     (Unanimous.) 

II.  If  the  foregoing  can  not  be,  the  army  should  then  be 
moved  against  the  enemy,  behind  the  Rappahannock,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  the  means  for  reconstructing 
bridges,  repairing  railroads,  and  stocking  them  with  materials 
sufficient  fol*  supplying  the  army,  should  at  once  be  collected, 
for  both  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Acquia  and  Rich- 
mond Railroads.     (IJnauimous.) 

Note. — That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac fully  garrisoned,  and  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a 
covering  force  in  front  of  the  Virginia  line  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  would  suffice.  (Keyes,  Heintzelman  and  McDowell.) 
A  total  of  forty  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  city  would 
suffice.     (Sumner.)- 

The  scheme  having  been  promptly  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  following  dispatch  was  immediately  returned : 

War  Department,  March  13,  1862. 
The  President  having  considered   the   plan   of  operations 
agreed  upon  by  yourself  and  the  commanders  of  army  corps, 
makes  no  objection  to  the  same,  but  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions as  to  its  execution  : 

1.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it 
entirely  certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  himself  of 
that  position  and  line  of  communication. 

2.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 

3.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac, 
ohooBing  a  new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  any-where  between 
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here  and  there,  or,  at  all  eveatB,  move  sach  remainder  of  the 

army  at  onoe  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  some  route. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War. 
Maj.-Gen.  Oeorqs  B.  McClsllan. 

McClellan  replied  that  this  would  <<  be  at  once  carried  into 
effect." 

Transportation  was  rapidly  provided,  under  the  direction  of 
the  War  Department,  this  work  having  really  commenced  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  other  preparations 
for  departure,  on  the  part  of  the  force  intended  tor  the  Penin- 
sula, were  soon  in  readiness.  The  following  statement  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  this  portion  of  the  Army,  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  is  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  Adjutant  Cren- 
eral : 

First  Corps,  under  General  I.  McDowell,     -     -  38,454 

Second     "        "            "        E.  V.  Sumner,      -  31,037 

Third,     "         «            «        S.  P.  Heintzelman,  38,854 

Fourth,    "         "             «        ?.  D.  Keyes,     -     -  37,910 

Regular  Infantry, 4,765 

Regular  Cavalry, 3,141 

Artillery  Reserve," 3,116 

Provost  Guards,  U.  S.  Engineer  forces,  and  Head- 
quarters Cavalry  escort, 1,144 

Total, 158,419 

From  the  same  authority,  it  appears  that  the  total  force  lef^ 
(according  to  the  intention  of  Gen.  McClellan)  under  command 
of  Brig. -Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  now  appointed  Military 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Washington,  was  22,410,  of  whom 
less  than  20,000  were  present  for  duty.  How  far  this  number 
fell  short  of  all  McClellan's  previous  estimates  of  the  necessary 
force  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  need  not  be  suggested  to  the 
reader  of  the  preceding  pages.  Gen.  Wadsworth  promptly 
called  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  to  this  striking 
deficiency.  The  plan  of  the  Peninsular  movement  as  submit- 
ted for  Executive  approval,  the  special  order  of  the  President 
consenting  to  this  plan,  on  condition  that  the  capital  should  be 
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rendered  secure,  and  the  letter  of  Gen.  Wadsworth  on  this  sub- 
ject, were  referred  to  Adj. -Gen.  Thomas  and  Maj.-Gen.  E.  A. 
Hitchcock,  who  were  required  to  report  whether  the  President's 
order,  in  this  matter,  had  been  carried  out.  Those  officers, 
after  full  consideration,  reported  that  the  force  proposed  to  be 
left,  in  execution  of  that  order,  was  "entirely  inadequate." 
They  further  said : 

In  view  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  council  of  the  com- 
manders of  army  corps  of  the  force  necessary  for  the  capital, 
though  not  numerically  stated,  and-of  the  force  represented  by 
Gen.  McClellan  as  left  for  that  purpose,  we  arc  of  opinion 
that  the  requirement  of  the  President  that  this  city  shall  be 
left  entirely  secure,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  General-in- 
ehief,  but  that  of  the  commanders  of  all  the  army  corps,  also, 
has  not  been  fully  complied  with. 

Meanwhile,  the  movement  of  troops  from  Alexandria  to 
Fortress  Monroe  had  commenced.  Gen.  Hamilton's  division, 
of  the  Third  Corps,  embarked  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  was 
followed  by  Fitz  John  Porter's  division,  of  the  same  corps,  on 
the  2 2d.  Other  troops  followed  at  intervals,  as  transports  were 
ready.  Gen.  McClellan  himself  left  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  reached  Fortress  Monroe  the  next  day. 

There  still  remained  two  army  corps  which  had  not  yet 
been  transferred  to  the  Peninsula,  when  the  report  of  Gens. 
Thomas  and  Hitchcock  was  mad^.  The  only  remedy  for 
McClellan's  intended  disregard  alike  of  the  conditions  of  his 
own  plan  and  of  the  President's  requirement,  respecting  the 
force  to  be  left  at  Washington  and  in  its  vicinity,  was  such  aa 
the  President  applied  in  the  first  part  of  the  following  order, 
ihe  wisdom  of  which  was  soon  fully  demonstrated : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  1 
April  3,  1862.  J 
The  Secretary  of  War  will  order  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  corps  of  Gen.  McDowell  and  Gen.  Sumner  remain  in  front 
of  Washington  until  further  orders  from  the  Department,  to 
operate  at,  or  in  the  direction  of,  Manassas  Junction,  or  other- 
wise as  the  occasion  may  require ;  that  the  other  corps,  not  so 
ordered  to  remain,  go  forward  to  Gen.  McClellan  as  speedily 
M  possible ;  that  Gen.  McClellan  commence  his  forward  move- 
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ments  from  his  new  base  at  once,  and  tliat  such  incidental 
modifications  as  the  foregoing  may  render  proper,  be  also  made. 

Abraham  Lincolx. 

On  the  same  day,  Gren.  McClellan  had  telegraphed  from  Fort 
ress  Monroe :  ^'  I  expect  to  move  from  here  to-morrow  morniDg 
on  Yorktown,  where  a  force  of  some  15,000  of  the  Rebels  are 
in  intrenched  position,  and  I  think  it  quite  possible  they  will 
attempt  to  resist  us."     On  the  4th,  he  said :    "  Our  advance   is 
at  Cockestown,  within  five  miles  of  Yorktown.  ...  I  expect  to 
fight  to-morrow,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  cut  the  communication 
between  Yorktown  and  Richmond."     At  the  same  time  Gen. 
Wool,  telegraphing  the  departure  of  these  forces  for  York- 
town,  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  no  serious  resistance 
would  be  encountered  there.     It  is  probable,  from  the  informa- 
tion since  obtained,  that  when  the  movement  commenced,  the 
Rebel  force  under  Magruder  was  less  than  10,000.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  intrenchments  were  by  no  means  so  formidable  as 
to  justify  the  loss  of  time  requisite  for  a  siege,  not  only  wast- 
ing precious  days,   but  wearing   out  as   many   lives  in    the 
trenches  as  would  have  been  sacrificed  in  carrying  the  works 
by  assault.     Such,  at  least,  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  who  did  not  imagine  for  a  moment,  when  his 
order  above  quoted  was  given,  that  a  purpose  to  sit  down  before 
Yorktown,  until  the  enemy  had  time  to  concentrate  a  strong 
force  there,  was  entertained  by  the  Commanding  General. 

Carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  order  of  April  3d,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  indicated  by  an  order  issued  from  the  War  Department 
on  the  following  day,  created  two  new  military  departments, 
including  the  spheres  of  operation  and  the  troops  left  behind 
by  McClellan  on  his  withdrawal  to  the  Peninsula.  The 
Department  of  the  Shenandoah  embraced  that  portion  of  Y^' 
ginia  and  Maryland  lying  between,  the  Mountain  Department 
and  the  Blue  R^dge,  and  was  put  under  the  command  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  Banks.  The  Department  of  the  Rappahannock  com- 
prised  that  portion  of  Virginia  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Potomac  and  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Railroad, 
together  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  country  between 
the  Potomac  and  the  Patuzent.     Gen.  McDowell  was  desig- 
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natcd  to  oommand  tbis  department.  The  movemeiits  of  the 
enemy  in  the  valley,  and  the  exposed  condition  in  which 
McClellan  had  been  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  National  Capi- 
tal, in  disregard  of  instructions  and  of  the  express  conditions 
on  which  the  movement  to  the  Peninsula  was  permitted, 
ebowed  the  expediency  of  having  a  responsible  commander  ia 
both  these  localities.  The  remoteness  of  Gen.  McClellan,  and 
bis  occupation  with  other  engrossing  duties,  seemed  ^rther  to 
Vequire  this  change. 

if  the  President  had  not  expected  any  serious  loss  of  time 
at  Yorktown,  it  is  equally  evident,  from  official  dispatches,  that 
such  a  thought  had  found  no  place  in  the  mind  of  McClellan 
until  about  the  same  date  as  his  official  notification  of  the 
action  of  the  Administration,  just  referred  to.  His  dispatch, 
urging  a  reconsideration  of  this  action,  was  prefaced  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  numbers  and  preparations  of  the  enemy,  not 
very  closely  agreeing  with  those  previously  given,  yet  at  least 
such  as  to  afford  cogent  reasons  for  an  unhesitating  advance. 
This  significant  paper  is  subjoined : 

[Received  8.80  A.  M.,  April  6.] 

Nbar  Yorktown,  7^  P.  M.,  April  6. 
A.  Lincoln,  President :  The  enemy  are  in  large  force  along 
our  front,  and  apparently  intend  making  a  determined  resist- 
ance.   A  reconnoissancc  just  made  by  Gen.  Barnard  shows  that 
their  line  of  works  extend  across  the  entire  Peninsula  from 
Yorktown  to  Warwick  river.     Many  of  them  are  very  formid-  ^ 
able.     Deserters  say  they  are   being  reen forced   daily  from 
Kichmond  and  from  Norfolk.     Under  these  circumstances,  I 
beg  that  you  will  reconsider  the  order  detaching  the  First  Corps 
from  my  command.     In  my  deliberate  judgment  the  success  of 
our  cause  will  be  imperiled  by  so  greatly  reducing  my  force 
when  it  is  actually  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  active  ope- 
rations have  commenced.     Two  or  three  of  my  divisions  have 
been  under  fire  of  artillery  most  of  the  day.     I  am  now  of  the 
opinion  that  I  shall  have  to  fight  all  the  available  force  of^the 
Rebels  not  far  from  here.     Do  not  force  me  to  do  so  with 
dinynished  numbers,  but  whatever  your  decision  may  be  I  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  obtain  success.     If  you  can  not  leave 
me  the  whole  of  the  First  Corps,  I  urgently  ask  that  I  may  not 
lose  Franklin  and  his  division. 

G.  B.  McClellan,  Major-Oeneral. 
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To  this  dispatch  the  following  reply  wm  promptly  sent : 

Wae  Dbpaetment,  Washington  City,     | 

April  6,  1862.  J 

Maj.Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan:  The  President  directs 
me  to  say  that  your  dispatch  to  him  has  heen  received.  Sum- 
ner's corps  is  on  the  road  to  you,  and  will  go  forward  as  fast 
as  possihle.  Franklin's  division  is  now  on  the  advance  toward 
Manassas.  There  are  no  means  of  transportation  here  to  send 
it  forward  in  time  to  be  of  service  in  your  present  operations. 
Telegraph  frequently,  and  all  in  the  power  of  the  Governmeafc 
shall  be  done  to  sustain  you  as  occasion  may  require. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Magruder,  who  commanded  the  Rebel  force  near  Yorktown^ 
fully  appreciated  the  element  of  time  in  this  campaign,  and 
undoubtedly  maneuvered  with  some  skill  to  put  his  adversary 
on  a  cautious  policy.  In  general  orders  to  be  read  to  his  troops, 
on  the  4th  of  April,  he  said  :  "  The  enemy  is  before  us — our 
works  are  strong — our  cause  is  good — we  fight  for  our  homes, 
and  must  be  careful.  Every  hour  we  hold  out,  brings  us 
reenforcements."  Instead  of  availing  himself  of  his  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers,  by  a  resolute  attack,  McClel- 
lan paused  to  discuss  still  further  the  conduct  of  the  Admin- 
istration as  to  matters  far  away  from  the  immediate  sphere  of 
his  labors,  and  to  beg  for  reenforcements.  On  the  6th,  he  sent 
the  following  dispatch,  (received  in  Washington  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.) : 

Headquarters  Army  or  the  Potomac. 

A.  Lincoln,  President:  The  order  forming  new  Depart- 
ments, if  rigidly  enforced,  deprives  me  of  the  power  of  order- 
ing up  wagoDs  and  troops  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  advance  to  Richmond.  I  have  by  no  means  the  transporta- 
tion I  must  have  to  move  my  army  even  a  few  miles.  I 
respectfully  request  that  I  may  not  be%placed  in  this  position,  but 
that  my  orders  for  wagon  trains,  ammunition,  and  other  mate- 
rial that  I  have  prepared  and  necessarily  left  behind^  as^ell 
as  Woodbury's  brigade,  may  at  once  be  complied  with.  The 
enemy  is  strong  in  my  front,  and  I  have  a  mos£  serious  task 
before  me,  in  the  fulfillment  of  which  I  need  all  the  aid   the 
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GkyvernmcBt  can  ^y«  me.  I  again  repeat  tbe  urgent  request 
tliat  Oen.  Franklin  and  bis  division  may  be  restored  to  my 
oommand. 

G.  B.  McClellan,  Major-General. 

To  tbis  tbe  President  replied : 

Washington,  April  6,  1862. 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan,  Fortress  Monroe :  Yours  of  11  A 
M.  to-day^  received.  The  Secretary  of  War  informs  me  that 
tlie  forwarding  of  transportation,  ammunition,  and  Woodbury's 
brigade, -under  your  orders,  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  interfered 
witn.  You  now  have  over  one  hundred  thousand  troops  with 
jon,  independent  of  Gen.  Wool's  command.  I  think  you  bad 
better  break  the  enemy's  line  from  Yorktown  to  Warwick  river 
at  once.  They  will  probably  use  time  as  advantageously  as 
yon  can.  A.  Lincoln. 

In  disregarding  tbis  pointed  advice — from  one  who  was 
entitled  to  command  —  a  grave,  though  still  not  irretrievable, 
error  of  tbe  campaign,  was  committed  at  tbe  outset.  Gen. 
Bumside  had  done  at  Newbem,  on  tbe  14tb  of  tbe  previous 
month,  what  was  incomparably  more  difficult,  in  carrying  the 
works  of  the  enemy,  when  manned  by  numbers  fully  equal  to 
his  own.  His  forces,  too,  were  largely  made  up  of  raw  recruits. 
Tbe  Army  of  tbe  Potomac,  after  eight  months  spent  in  its  for- 
mation and  discipline,  was  deemed  by  its  commander  inadequate 
to  force  its  way  through  tbe  line  of  fortifications  at  Yorktown, 
though  so  many  times  more  numerous  than  tbe  enemy.  Ma- 
gruder  gained  tbe  opportunity  which  be  craved.  Davis  ordered 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  to  advance  from  Corinth,  on  the  3d 
of  April,  to  crush  the  army  of  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing — 
little  dreaming  then,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  that  nearly 
three  months  would  elapse  before  their  presence  would  be 
indispensable  at  Kichmond.  The  slow  processes  of  a  regular 
siege  began  in  front  of  the  little  army  of  Magruder.  Thou- 
sands sickened  and  died  in  the  trenches.  The  nation  gi*ew 
weary  of  the  same  disheartening  news,  day  by  day,  and  week 
after  week.  Finally,  the  siege  batteries  were  prepared  to 
begin ;  and  the  enemy,  though  now  strengthened  by  all  tbe  aid 
that  thirty  day.s  could  bring,  was  found  to  have  deserted  bis 
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works  the  moment  an  earnest  attack  was  beliered  to  be  immi- 
lient. 

To  the  President's  dispatch  of  April  6^  Gen.  McClellan  had 
little  else  to  reply  than  by  extravagant  representations  of  the 
enemy's  strength,  with  a  corresponding  disparogement  of  bis 
own,  followed  by  complaining  entreaties  for  reenforcementa 
that  could  not  be  furnished.  In  this  response,  he  also  said : 
"  Under  the  circumstances  that  have  been  developed  since  we 
arrived  here,  I  feel  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
here  is  to  be  fought  the  great  battle  that  is  to  decide  the  exist- 
ing contest." 

So  persistent  was  McClellan  in  these  complaints  and 
demands,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  constrained  to  address  to  him 
the  following  frank  and  kindly  letter,  plainly  rehearsing  the 
facts  and  reasons  of  the  case,  and  again  pointedly  indicating 
'the  grand  necessity  of  the  hour : 

Washington,  April  9, 1862. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  Your  dispatches,  complaining  that  yoa  are 
not  properly  sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain 
me  very  much. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before  you  left 
herb,  and  you  know  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it,  and,  aa 
I  thought,  acquiesced  in  it  —  certainly  rot  without  reluctance. 

After  you  left,  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty  thousand 
unorganized  men,  without  a  single  field  battery,  were  all  you 
designed  to  be  left  for  the  defense  .of  Washington  and  Manassas 
Junction,  and  part  of  this  even  was  to  go  to  Gen.  Hooker's 
old  position.  General  Banks'  corps,  once  designed  for  Manas- 
sas Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on  the  line  of  Win- 
chester and  Strasburgh,  and  could  not  leave  it  without  af^in 
exposing  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
BAilroad.  This  presented,  or  would  present,  when  McDowell 
and  Sumner  should  be  gone,  a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy 
to  turn  back  from  the  Rappahannock  and  sack  Washington. 
My  implicit  order  that  Washington  should,  by  the  judgment 
of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure, 
had  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to 
detain  McDowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement 
to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction :  but  when  that  arrange- 
ment was  broken  up,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of 
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course  t  wais  constrained  to  snbstitnte  something  for  it  myself. 
And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really  think  I  should  permit  the 
line  from  Kicbmond,  via  Manassas  Junction,  to  this  city,  to  be 
entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented  by  less 
tban  twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops  ?  This  is  a  question 
-which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now 
"With  you.  When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  you 
had  over  a  hundred  thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  statement  taken,  as  he  said,  from 
your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  say  you  will 
have  but  eighty-five  thousand  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall 
Lave  reaf^hed  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three 
thousand  be  accounted  for? 

As  to  General  WooFs  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  for 
you  precisely  what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have>to 
eo  if  that  command  was  away.  , 

1  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  yoU 
IB  with  yon  by  this  time.  And  if  so.  I  think  it  is  the  preeise 
time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  By  delay,  the  enemy  will  rela- 
tively gain  upon  you — that  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  fortifica- 
tions and  reenforccments  than  you  oen  by  reenforcements  alone. 
And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that 
you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  Ton  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  going  down 
the  bay  in  Hcarch  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near 
Manassas,  was  only  shifting,  and  not  surmounting,  a  difficulty ; 
that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy,  and  the  same  or  equal 
intrenchraents,  at  either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to 
note,  is  now  noting,  that  the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon 
an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  a8.<^ure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or  spoken 
to  you  in  greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a 
fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you,  so  far  as,  in  my  most  anxious 
judgment,  I  consistently  can.     But  you  must  act. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  LiNCaLN. 

Maj.-Gen.  McClellan. 

Qen.  McClellan,  in  the  early  part  of  that  report,  in  which  he 
has  given  his  own  rhetorical  coloring  to  his  operations,  as  a 
military  commander,  quotes,  without  contradiction  or  objection, 
the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  showing  that  he  had  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe,  by  the 
Cth  day  of  April,  (having  received  the  final  order  as  fsarly  as 
30 
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the  28t1i  of  February),  121,500  men  for  Modellan,  with  a  nam- 
ber  of  ▼agODS  and  animalB  manifestly  well  proportioned  to  tliese 
numbers : 

In  thirty-seven  days  from  the  time  I  received  the  order 
in  Washington  (and  most  of  it  was  accomplished  in  thirty 
days),  these  vessels  .transported  from  Perry ville,  Alexandria, 
and  Washington  to  Fort  Monroe  (the  place  of  departure 
haying  been  changed,  which  caused  delay)  one  hundred  and 
twenty -one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-two  animals,  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wagons,  forty-four  batteries,  seventy-four  ambu- 
lances, besides  pontoon  bridges,  telegraph  materials,  and  the 
enormous  quantity  of  equipage,  etc.,  required  for  an  army  of 
such  magnitude. 

And  yet  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  President  on  the  7th 
of  April :  "  My  entire  force  for  duty  only  amounts  to  85,000.*' 
Six  days  later,  before  receiving  reenforcements,  McClellan  him- 
self reported  his  force  (as  officially  certified  by  Adj,-Gr€n. 
Thomas,)  to  be  117,721,  of  whom  100,970  were  present  for 
duty.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  considerable  force  of  0«n. 
Wool,  on  which  he  was  authorized  to  draw  at  will.  McDoweirs 
command,  also,  so  far  as  practicable,  was  put  in  a  position  for 
at  once  sustaining  him  and  covering  Washington. 

To  Gen.  McClellan's  earnest  appeal  for  Gen.  Franklin's  di- 
vbion,  on  the  10th  of  April,  Secretary  Stanton  replied  on  the 
following  day,  granting  this  request.  At  the  same  date,  McClel- 
lan telegraphed :  '^  Nothing  is  left  undone  to  enable  us  to  attack 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  *  *  There  shall  not  be  a  moment's 
unnecessary  delay  im  any  of  the  operations  here."  On  the  12th, 
he  sends  thanks  for  the  promised  reenforcements,  and  adds  :  "  I 
am  confident  as  to  results  now."  On  the  13th,  he  says :  ^'Our 
work  is  progressing  rapidly.  We  shall  soon  be  at  them,  and  I 
am  sure  of  the  result."  On  the  14th :  "We  are  getting  up 
the  heavy  guns,  mortars  and  ammunition  quite  rapidly."  -To 
tbe  President  he  telegraphed  at  the  same  date :  "  I  have  seen 
Gen.  Franklin,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and 
consideration.  I  now  understand  the  matter,  which  I  did  not 
before." 
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From  day  to  day,  his  dispatches  continued  to  Kold  ont  the 
expectation  of  almost  immediate  results,  yet  nothing  of  conse- 
quence occurred  for  many  days,  save  an  unfortunate  skirmish 
at  Lee's  Mill,  on  the  16th,  in  which  35  were  killed  and  130 
wopinded,  without  any  advantage  gained.  McClellan  inquiring 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  McDowell,  the  President  sent  the 
following  reply  on  the  21st:  "Your  dispatch  of  the  19th  was 
received  that  day.  Fredericksburg  is  evacuated  and  the  bridge 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  a  small  part  of  McDowell's  com- 
mand occupies  this  side  of  the  Rappahannock  opposite  the  town. 
He  purposes  moving  his  whole  force  to  that  point."  On  the 
23d,  McClellan  reported :  "  Recent  rains  have  injured  the  roads 
and  delayed  us,  but  we  are  making  progress  all  the  time."  On 
the  26th,  a  lunette  (of  the  enemy's  works)  was  carried,  and  on 
the  27th,  the  "  first  parallel  essentially  finished  without  acci- 
dent," but  the  roads  were  "  becoming  horrid  again." 

The  total  number  of  McClellan*s  force,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
as  officially  given  by  Asst.  Adj. -Gen.  Townsend,  was  130,378, 
of  whom  112,392  are  reported  as  "effective."  This  includes 
the  division  under  Gen.  Franklin,  which  had  arrived  several 
days  before,  but  still  remained  on  the  transports. 

Nearly  a  month  had  now  passed,  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
the  dispatches  above  quoted — fair  samples  of  all — when  there 
came  a  request  for  additional  guns,  which  drew  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  following  response : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,     1 
May  1,  1862.  \ 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan  :     Your  call  for  Parrott  guns  from 
Washington  alarms  me — chiefly  because   it  argues   indefinite 
procrastination.     Is  any  thing  to  be  done  ? 

A.  Lincoln. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  night  of  May  3d,  the  enemy  evacua- 
ted his  works. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown,  without  a  close  investment,  which 
was  not  attempted,  if  ever  contemplated,  could  have  no  other 
than  barren  results,  unless  the  retreating  enemy  were  promptly 
pursued.     For  this,  his  movement  was  not  soon   enough  dis- 
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corered.  Here  waff,  indeed,  as  the  President  had  dreaded, 
'^  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated" — if  that  opinion  may  be 
hazarded  in  the  face  of  Gen.  McClellan's  positive  claim  of 
a  "brilliant  success."  His  first  announcement  of  the  evacua- 
tion was  in  the  following  dispatch  : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,     | 

May  4,  9  A.  M.  j 
To  the  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War :  We 
have  the  ramparts.  Have  guns,  ammunition,  camp  equipage, 
etc.  We  hold  the  entire  line  of  his  works,  which  the  engineera 
report  as  being  very  strong.  I  have  thrown  all  my  cavalry 
and  horse-artillery  in  pursuit,  supported  by  infantry.  I  move 
Franklin's  division,  and  as  much  more  as  I  can  transport  by 
water,  up  to  West  Point  to-day.  No -time  shall  be  lost.  The 
gunboats  have  gone  up  York  river.  I  omitted  to  state  that 
Gloucester  is  also  in  our  possesuon.  I  shall  push  the  enemy 
to  the  wall. 

G.  B.  McClellan,  /  /  IX^ 
Major  General. 

At  1  o'clock,  on  the  same  day,  McClelkin  telegraphed  as 
follows : 

Our  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  came  up  with  the  enemy's 
rear  guard  in  their  intrenchments  about  two  miles  this  side  of 
Williamsburg.  A  brisk  fight  ensued.  Just  as  my  aid  left., 
Gen.  Smith's  division  of  infantry  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  T 
presume  he  carried  his  works,  though  I  have  not  yet  heard. 

The  enemy's  rear  is  strong,  but  I  have  force  enough  up 
there  to  answer  all  purposes. 

We  have  thus  far  seventy-one  heavy  guns,  large  amounts  of 
tents,  ammunition,  etc.  All  along  the  lines  their  works  prove 
to  have  been  most  formidable,' and  I  an^  now  fully  satisfied  ef 
the  correctness  of  the  course  I  have  pursued. 

The  success  is  brilliant,  and  you  may  rest* assured  its  effects 
will  be  of  the  greatest,  importance.  There  .shall  be  no  delay 
in  following  up  the  enemy.  The  rebels  have  been  guilty  of 
the  most  murderous  and  barbarous  conduct  in  placing  torpe- 
does within  the  abandoned  works,  near  Mill  Springs,  near  th^ 
flag-staffs,  magazines,  telegraph-ofiices,  in  carpet-bags,  barrels 
of  flour,  etc. 

Fortunately  we  have  not  lost  many  men  in  this  manner. 
Some  four  or  five  have  been  killed  and  a  dozen  wounded.  I 
shall  make  the  priRonerH  remove  them  at  their  own  peril. 
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JRis  dippatclies  of  the  next  day  are  less  joyous  in  their  tone. 
It  is  "raining  bard,"  and  he  pronounces  the  ^'roads  infamous" 
and  "horrible."  An  important  engagement  was  fought  this 
day,  of  which  he  had  apparently  gained  imperfect  knowledge 
when  sending  the  following  dispatch,  late  in  the  evening : 

Bivouac  in  Front  op  Williamsburg,     ) 
May  5,  1862,  10  o'clock  P.  M.  | 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War :  After  arranging 
for  movements  up  York  river,  I  was  urgently  gent  for  here.  I 
find  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  in  front  of  me  in  strong  force,  proba- 
bly greater  a  good  deal  than  my  own. 

Gen.  Hancock  has  taken  two  redoubts  and  repulsed  Early's 
Eebel  brigade,  by  a  real  charge  with  the  bayonet,  taking  one 
Colonel  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  prisoners,  and  killing  at 
least  two  Colonels  and  many  privates.  His  conduct  was  bril- 
liant in  the  extreme. 

I  do  not  know  our  exact  loss,  but  fear  that- Gen.  Hooker  has 
lost  considerably  on  our  left. 

I  learn  from  the  prisoners  taken  that  the  Rebels  intend  to 
dispute  every  step  to  Richmond. 

I  shall  run  the  risk  of  at  least  holding  them  in  check  here, 
while  I  resume  the  original  plan. 

My  entire  force  is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Rebels, 
who  will  fight  well ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  with  the  force  at 
my  disposal.  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Gen.  Stoneman  had  promptly  moved  his  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery,  on  receiving  the  order  for  pursuit,  on  the  morning  of 
the  4tk  He  first  found  the  enemy  within  his  works,  two  milea 
eaat  of  W  illiamsburg,  and  being  unsustained  by  infantry,  was 
forced  to  retreat,  with  some. loss,  on  being  attacked  by  the  guna 
of  Fort  Magruderr  During  the  afternoon  and  night,  the  divi- 
sions of  G^ns.  Smith  and  Hooker  arrived  on  the  ground — twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Yorktown — as  well  as  the  corps 
commanders,  Sumner,  Heintzelman  and  Keyes.  No  portion  of 
General  Sumner's  force  was  yet  present,  but,  as  the  senior  offi- 
cer, he  assumed  command,  and  ordered  an  attAck  on  the  Rebel 
works^  in  the  evening,  by  Smith's  division.  Night,  however, 
came  on  before  the  order  could  be  executed.  During  the  night, 
Sumner  pbsted  Hancock's  brigade,  of  that  division,  in  a  strong 
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position  on  the  left.  Hooker's  dirision,  by  order  of  Gen. 
Heintzelman,  had  taken  position  on  the  Lee's  Mill  road,  coming 
near  Fort  Magrnder  quite  early  in  the  morning.  At  half  past 
7  o'clock,  Hooker  began  an  attack  on  the  works  in  his 
front.  The  enemy  gathered  in  superior  force  at  this  point, 
and  the  contest  continued  for  hours,  Oen.  Heintzelman  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  appearance  of  Kearney's  division,  which 
he  had  sent  for  in  the  morning.  A  heavy  rain  had  commenced 
the  night  before,  which  continued  until  the  following  morning, 
impeding  the  movement  of  troops,  but  not  interrupting  the 
determined  purpose  to  carry  the  enemy's  works.  Hooker  had 
suffered  serious  loss,  his  ammunition  was  giving  out,  and  his 
troops  were  becoming  exhausted,  when  at  length,  after  3 
o'clock,  Gen  Kearney  arrived  with  his  men,  and  was  ordered  by 
Heintzelman  at  once  to  attack,  which  he  did  so  vigorously  as 
to  drive  the  enemy  back  at  all  points,  and  to  relieve  Hooker^ 
whoso  left  flank  was  in  imminent  danger. 

On  the  right,  also,  the  enemy  massed  troops  against  Han- 
cock, who  kept  up  a  gallant  fight  to  maintain  his  position, 
without  the  reenforcement  which  Gen.  Sumner  was  unwilling 
to  hazard  his  center  by  sending  him,  until  after  the  arrival  of 
part  of  Couch's  division,  at  1  o'clock,  which  was  followed  by 
the  remainder  during  the  afternoon,  and  by  Casey's  division,  so 
that  the  entire  corps  of  Gen.  Keyes  was  finally  present,  on  the 
right  and  center.  Hancock  was  on  the  poiht  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  greatly  superior  numbers,  when  the  remainder  of 
Smith's  division,  and  Naglee's  brigade  ftom  Hooker's  division, 
were  sent  to  his  support,  under  the  orders  of  McClellan,  who 
arrived  on  the  ground,  as  he  states  in  his  report,  "  between 
4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Han- 
cock, feigning  to  retreat  slowly,  drew  out  the  enemy  from  their 
position,  then  turning  suddenly,  staggered  them  by  volleys  of 
musketry,  and  completed  their  rout  by  a  brilliant  bayonet 
charge,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  more  than  five  hundred, 
his  own  loss  being  but  thirty -one  men. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  had  been  sustained  by  the  divisions 
of  Hooker  and  Kearney,  under  Gen.  Heintzelman.  The 
former  sustained  the  principal  losses  of  the  day,  which  wore 
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officially  Btated  at  456  killed,  1,400  wounded,  and  372  missing. 
This  earnest  and  gallant  battle,  fought  almost  entirely  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  commanding  General,  illustrates  what 
was  reasonably  expected  at  the  very  outset  at  Yorktown.  It 
seems  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  may  have  saved  another 
month's  siege  at  Williamsburg,  where  the  position  was  perhaps 
even  more  favorable  for  defense  than  that  at  Yorktown,  and 
where  the  enemy  had  a  very  much  greater  force  than  was 
originally  at  the  latter  place.  As  a  result  of  this  battle,  the 
enemy  retired  from  Williamsburg  that  night,  and  continued  his 
retreat  up  the  Peninsula.     No  immediate  pursuit  was  attempted. 

Gen.  McClellan  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  Sumner  and 
the  other  corps  commanders  for  venturing  this  engagement  in 
his  absence.  In  his  first  dispatch  he  notices  only  the  movement 
of  Hancock  as  a  success.  He  names  only  Hooker  besides,  and 
him  merely  to  refer  to  his  losses.  He  afterward  made  some 
imperfect  amends  to  Gen.  Heintzelman  and  others,  under  re- 
monstrance,  but  apparently  with  grudging  reluctance,  and  even 
in  his  final  report,  after  his  resentment  had  ample  time  to  cool, 
he  stops  short  with  the  praise  of  Hancock,  giving  little  credit 
to  those  who  had  done  the  chief  work.  On  occupying  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  next  day  he  announced:  "  The  victory  is  com- 
plete," stating  that  the  enemy  lost  heavily  in  killed. 

The  division  under  Gen.  Franklin  had  been  pushed  forward 
by  water  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey  river,  opposite  West 
Point,  and  this  movement  was  sustained  by  the  divisions  of 
Gena.  Sedgwick,  Porter  and  Bichardson,  also  transported  in 
steamers.  Franklin  landed  his  troops  on  the  morning  of  the 
Tth,  and  Dana's  brigade  (of  Sedgwick's  division)  arrived  soon 
after.  These  forces  were  attacked  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
by  a  formidable  Rebel  force,  and  the  battle  lasted  until  3 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed. 
Meanwhile,  time  had  been  gained  for  the  main  Rebel  force  to 
retreat  unmolested,  and  with  security  to  its  trains.  Franklin 
made  a  successful  defense,  only,  instead  of  accomplishing  any 
aggressive  results.  His  total  loss  is  reported  as  194,  including 
a  large  proportion  of  officers. 

Communioation  between  Williamsburg  and  West  Point  was 
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fullj  opened  on  the  lOtb.  "Movements  were  difficnlt  and 
slow."  In  the  mean  time,  Norfolk  had  been  taken  by  Gen. 
Wool,  and  the  Merrimac  finally  ''  neutralized."  At  this  period, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War — as  well  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  ^ who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Wool  in  hw 
advance  on  Norfolk — were  on  a  visit  at  Fortress  Monroe.  It 
was  while  here  that  the  Secretary  of  War  received  the  follow- 
ing dispatch  from  Gen.  McClellan,  dated  May  9 : 

To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War:  I  respectfully 
ask  permission  to  reoro^anize  the  Army  Corps.  I  am  not  will- 
ing  to  be  beld  responsible  for  the  present  arrangement,  ezpe 
rience  having  proved  it  to  be  very  bad,  and  it  having  nearly 
resulted  in  a  most  disastrous  defeat.  I  wish  rather  to  return 
to  the  organization  by  divisions,  or  else  to  be  authorized  to 
relieve  incompetent  commanders  of  Army  Corps.  Had  I  been 
one-half  hour  later  on  the  field  on  the  5th,  we  would  have  been 
routed  and  would  have  lost  every  thing.  Notwithstanding  my 
positive  orders,  I  was  informed  of  nothing  that  had  occurred, 
and  I  went  to  the  field  of  battle  myself  upon  iifnofficial  infor- 
mation that  my  presence  was  needed  to  avoid  defeat.  I  found 
there  the  utmost  confusion  and  incompetency,  the  utmost  dis- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  men.  At  least  a  thousand  lives 
were  really  sacrificed  by  the  organization  into  corps.  I  have 
too  much  regard  for  the  lives  of  my  comrades,  and  too  deep 
an  interest  in  the  success  of  our  cause,  t<i  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
I  learn  that  you  are  equally  in  earnest,  and  I  therefore  again 
request  full  and  complete  authority  to  relieve  from  duty  with 
this  army,  commanders  of  corps  or  divisions  who  find  them- 
selves incompetent.  G.  B.  McClellan,  T)  ^^ 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Secretary  Stanton  replied,  in  substance :  The  President 
directs  me  to  say  that  you  "may  temporarily  suspend  that 
organization  in  the  army  now  under  your  immediate  comHiand, 
and  adopt  any  you  see  fit  until  further  orders.  He  also  writes 
you  privately.'*  The  President's  letter,  thus  referred  to,  is  as 
follows : 

Hbadquarters  Department  op  Virginia,     ) 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  May  9, 1862.  j 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan — Mi/  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  assisted 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  framing  the  part  of  a  dispatch  to  you 
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relating  to  Army  Corps,  which  dispatch,  of  cottise,  will  haT9 
reached  you  long  hefore  this  will.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  privately  on  this  suhject.  I  ordered  the  Army  Corps 
organisation  not  only  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve 
generale  whom  yon  had  selected  and  assigned  as  generals  of 
divisions,  hut  also  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  mtltta/ry 
man  I  could  get  an  opinion  from,  and  every  modern  military 
book,  yourself  only  excepted.  Of  course,  I  did  not  on  my  own 
judgment  pretend  to  understand  the  subject.  I  now  think  it 
indispensahle  for  you  to  know  how  your  struggle  against  it  is 
received  in  quarters  which  we  can  not  entirely  disregard.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  merely  an  effort  to  pamper  one  or  two  pets,  and 
to  persecute  and  degrade  their  supposed  rivals.  I  have  had  no 
word  from  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  or  Keyes  —  the  commanders 
of  these  corps  are,  of  course,  the  three  highest  officers  with  you  : 
but  I  am  constantly  told  that  you  have  no  consultation  or  com* 
munieation  with  them ;  that  you  consult  and  communicate  with 
nobody  hut  Gen.  Fits  John  Forter,  and  perhaps  G«n.  Franklin. 
I  do  not  say  these  complaints  are  true  or  just ;  but  at  all  events, 
it  is  proper  you  should  know  of  their  existence.  Do  the  com- 
manders of  corps  disobey  your  orders  in  any  thing?  ' 

When  you  relieved  Gen.  Hamilton  of  his  command  the  other 
day,  vou  thereby  lost  the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your 
best  friends  in  the  Senate.  And  here  let  me  say,  not  as  appli- 
cable to  you  personally,  that  Senators  and  Aepresentatives 
apeak  of  me  in  their  places  as  they  please  without  question,  and 
that  officers  of  the  army  must  cease  addressing  insulting  letters 
to  them  for  taking  no  greater  liberty  with  them. 

But  to  return.  Are  you  strong  enough  —  are  you  strong 
enough  even  with  my  help — to  set  your  foot  upon  the  necks  of 
Sumner,  Heintzelman  and  Keyes  all  at  once?  This  is  a  prac- 
tical and  very  serious  question  to  you. 

The  saoeess  of  your  army  and  the  cause  of  the  oountry  are 
ihe  same,  and  of.  course  I  only  desire  the  good  of  the  cause. 
Tours  truly,  A.  LiNOoui. 

Gen.  McClellan  did  not  conclude  to  make  the  changes  which 
he  had  pronounced  so  indispensable.  On  the  contrary,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  President's  permission,  he  soon  after  created 
two  new  corps — the  "  Fiilh  Provisional  Corps,"  formed  of  the 
divisions  of  Porter  and  Sykes,  the  former  taken  from  the  corps 
of  Heintzelman,  and  the  latter  Regulars,  to  he  commanded  by 
Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter ;  and  the  '^  Sixth  Provisional  Corps,*' 
consisting  of  Franklin's  division,  from  llcPoweirs  WtfB,  aj>d 
31 
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Smith's  diyision,  from  Keyes'  corps,  to  be  coramaDded  by  Gen. 
W.  B.  Franklin. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  reached  the 
White  Hoose  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  three  days  later  with 
the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Fits  John  Porter,  had  advanced  to 
Tanstairs  Station,  five  miles  nearer  Richmond.  Complaints 
of  the  roads  and  requests  for  reenforcements  were  not  for^t- 
ten  in  the  official  dispatches  of  this  period  ;  nor  had  the  Presi- 
dent schooled  himself  to  perfect  patience  with  the  slow  advance 
up  the  Peninsula,  when  he  thought  that  not  a  moment's  unne- 
cessary delay  should  occur  in  '^pushing  the  enemy  to  the 
wall.*'  On  the  14th,  Gen.  McClellan,  being  detained  by  bad 
roads,  took  occasion  to  send  a  long  dispatch,  representing  his 
wants  and  opinions,  to  which  the  President,  on  the  15th,  sent 
the  following  reply : 

Tour  long  dispatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  I  will 
answer  more  fully  soon ;  will  »iy  n^  that  all  your  dispatches 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  have  been  promptly  shown  to  me.  I 
have  done  and  shall  do  all  I  could  and  can  to  sustain  you.  I 
hoped  that  the  opening  of  James  river  and  putting  Wool  and^ 
Buroside  in  communication  with  an  open  road  to  Richmond  or 
to  you,  had  effected  something  in  that  direction.  I  am  atill 
not  willing  to  take  all  our  force  off  the  direct  line  between 
Richmond  and  here. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  advance  reached  the  Chickahominy 
river,  and  found  Bottom's  Bridge,  across  that  stream,  as  well  as 
the  railroad  bridge,  a  mile  above,  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 
The  position  was  occupied,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
bridges  commenced.  The  river  being  fordable  at  this  time, 
Casev's  division  was  sent  across  the  river  and  ordered  to  throw 
up  defenses.  Gen.  Heint2elman*s  entire  corps  was  also  thrown 
across,  in  support.  The  center  and  right  were  advanced  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  24th,  the  extreme  right  occu- 
pied Mechanicsville,  and  one  of  the  brigades  (Naglee's)  of 
Heintielman's  corps  drove  the  enemy  from  the  Seven  Pines,  on 
the  Bottom's  Bridge  road,  the  left  of  the  army  advancing  to 
that  position.  The  distance  from  the  Chickahominy  at  Bot* 
iom'a  Bridge  to  Richmond  is  about  twice  as  great  aa  the  dia- 
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tenoe  to  Bicbmond  irom  the  same  stream  at  HecbanicsTille. 
The  entire  line  now  extended  from  the  latter  point  to  Seven 
Pines,  about  half  way  from  the  river  to  Richmond,  the  Chick- 
ahominj  flowing  between  the  left  and  the  right  and  center. 
This  stream,  here  about  forty  feet  in  width,  is  subject  to  sud- 
den yariations  in  volume,  heavy  rains  causing  it  to  overflow 
the  bottom-lands  on  each  side,  and  rendering  it  impassable 
except  by  bridges — ^all  of  which,  in  this  vicinity,  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  The  Meadow  Bridge  was  north  of 
Bichmond,  near  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  and  a  short 
distance  above  the  bridge  at  Mechanicsville.  The  third,  fol- 
lowing down  the  stream  six  or  seven  miles,  was  called  New 
Bridge,  and  was  a  less  distance  above  the  York  river  railroad 
bridge.  Between  Bottom's  Bridge  and  Mechanicsville,  Model- 
Ian  determined  to  construct  as  many  as  eleven  new  bridges. 

The  Rebel  line  of  defenses,  within  which  the  enemy  had 
retired,  commenced  near]|^  opposite  Drewry's  Bluff,  on  the 
James  river,  and  bending  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  across 
the  York  river  railroad,  to  the  Ohickahominy,  very  nearly  fol- 
lowed up  the  right  bank  of  that  stream.  The  diameter  of  this 
semi-circular  line  was  about  seven  miles,  from  the  center  at 
Bichmond.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy,  it  appears,  was 
encamped  on  the  New  Bridge  road. .  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
was  still  in  command. 

By  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  issued  on  the  17th 
of  May,  Gen.  McDowell,  to  be  reenforced  by  Shields'  division, 
had  been  directed  to  establish  a  communication,  as  soon  as 
possible,  between  his  left  and  McClellan's  right.  Correspond- 
ing directions  were  sent  to  Qteu.  McClellan.  A  gunboat  expe- 
ditioii  up  the  James  river  had  meanwhile  been  repulsed  at  Fort 
Darling,  and  the  attempt  to  approach  Richmond  by  that  means 
bad  been  effectually  abandoned.  On  the  21st,  McClellan  tele- 
graphed the  following,  with  many  other  matters,  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  comprehend  your  orders  of  the  17th 
instant,  addressed  to  myself  and  Gen.  McDowell.  If  a  junction 
is  effected  before  we  occupy  Richmond,  it  must  necessarily  be 
etuit  of  the  railroad  to  Fredericksburg  and  within  my  depart- 
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ment.  Tliis  fact,  my  roperior  rank,  and  the  express  langnag^ 
of  the  sixty- second  article  of  war,  will  place  his  command 
under  my  orders,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specially  directed  bj 
your  Excellency ;  and  I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  my  com- 
mand, except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of  his  forces, 
or  give  any  orders  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover 
Washington.  If  I' err  in  my  construction,  I  desire  to  be  at 
once  set  right.  Frankness  compels  me  to  say,  anxious  as  I  and 
for  an  increase  of  force,  that  the  march  of  McDowell's  column 
upon  Kichmond  by  the  shortest  route  will,  in  my  opinion, 
uncover  Washington,  as  to  any  interposition  by  it,  as  com- 
pletely as  its  movement  by  water.  The  enemy  can  not  advance 
by  Fredericksburg  on  Washington.  Should  they  attempt  « 
movement,  which  to  me  seems  utterly  improbable,  their  route 
would  be  by  Gordonsville  and  Manassas. 

The  President  replied  as  follows,  under  date  of  May  22 : 

Your  long  dispatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  You  will 
have  just  such  control  of  Oen.  McDowell  and  his  forces  as  you 
therein  indicate.  McDowell  can  refbh  you  by  land  sooner  thaa 
he  could  get  aboard  of  boats,  if  the  boats  were  ready  at  Frede- 
ricksburg, unless  his  march  shall  be  resisted,  in  which  case  the 
force  resisting  him  will  certainly  not  be  confVonting  you  at 
Bichmond.  By  land  he  can  reach  you  in  five  days  after  start- 
ing ;  whereas  by  water  he  would  not  reach  you  in  two  weeks, 
judging  by  past  experience.  Franklin's  single  division  did  not 
reach  you  in  ten  days  after  I  ordered  it.  A.  Lincoln. 

How  the  purpose  above  indicated  came  necessarily  to  be 
changed,  will  best  appear  from  the  two  following  dispatches : 

May  24,  1862. 
I  left  Gen.  McDowell's  camp  at  dark  last  evening.    Shields' 
command  is  there,  but  it  is  so  worn  that  he  can  not  move  before 
Monday  morning,  the  26th.     We  have  so  thinned  our  line  to 

fet  troops  for  other  places,  that  it  was  broken  yesterday  at 
'ront  Boyal,  with  a  probable  loss  to  us  of  one  regiment 
infantry,  two  companies  cavalry,  putting  Gen.  Banks  in  some 
peril. 

The  enemy's  forces,  under  Gen.  Anderson,  now  opposing 
Gen.  McDowell's  advance,  have,  as  their  line  of  supply  and 
retreat,  the  road  to  Bichmond. 

If,  in  conjunction  with  McDowell's  movement  against  Ander* 
son,  you  could  send  a  force  from  your  right  to  cut  off  the  en^ 
my'a  auppliea  from  Bichmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridge 
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I  the  two  forks  of  tlie  PamxiTikey  and  iDtereept  the  eDemy 's 

retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  army  now  opposed  to  yon  from 
receiving  an  aocession  of  numbers  of  nearly  15,000  men ;  and 
i£  you  succeed  in  saving  the  bridges,  you  will  secure  a  line  of 
rmilroad  for  supplies  in  addition  to  the  one  you  now  have.  Can 
you  not  do  this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you  are  building 
tlie  Chickahominy  bridges?  McDowell  and  ohields  both  say 
tl^ey  can,  and  positively  will,  move  Monday  morning.  I  wish 
you  to  move  cautiously  and  safely. 

You  will  have  command  of  McDowell,  after  he  joins  you, 
precisely  as  you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  us  of  the 
21at.  A.  Lincoln. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan. 

McClellan,  in  his  report,  erroneously  gives  a  later  dispatch 
(dated  May  24)  as  the  President's  response  on  this  occasion. 

Intelligence  received  at  a  later  hour  on  the  same  day,  caused 
the  President  to  suspend  the  order  in  regard  to  Gen.  McDowell's 
movement,  as  the  subjoined  dispatch  indicated  to  McClellan : 

Mat -24,  1862. 
In  consequence  of  Gen.  Banks'  critical  position,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  suspend  Gen.  McDowell's  movements  to  join  you* 
The  enemy  are  making  a  desperate  push  upon  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  we  are  trying  to  throw  Gen.  Fremont's  force  and  part  of 
Gen.  McDowell's  in  their  rear.  A.  Lincoln. 

To  this,  Gen.  McClellan  replied :  "  I  will  make  my  calcula- 
tions accordingly.*' 

The  next  dispatch  clearly  sets  forth  the  situation  of  affairs 
at  the  time : 

Washinoton,  May  25, 1862. 
Tour  dispatch  received.  Gen.  Banks  was  at  Strasburg 
with  about  six  thousand  men,  Shields  having  been  taken  from 
him  to  swell  a  column  for  McDowell  to  aid  you  at  Richmond, 
and  the  rest  of  his  force  scattered  at  various  places.  On  the 
23d,  a  Rebel  force  of  seven  to  ten  thousand  fell  upon  one  regi- 
ment and  two  companies  guarding  the  bridge  at  Port  Royal, 
destroying  it  entirely ;  crossed  the  Sbenandoati,  and  on  the  24th, 
yesterday,  pushed  on  to  get  north  of  Banks  on  the  road  to 
Winchester.  Gen.  Banks  ran  a  race  with  them,  beating  them 
into  Winchester  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle 
ensued  between  the  two  forces,  in  which  Gen.  Banks  was  beaten 
hack  into  full  retreat  toward  Martinsbnrg,  and  probably  is 
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broken  tip  into  a  total  rout.  Geary,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  rail- 
road, just  now  reports  that  Jackson  is  now  near  Front  Rojal 
with  ten  thousand  troops,  following  up  and  supporting,  as  I 
understand,  the  force  now  pursuing  Banks.  Also,  that  another 
force  often  thousand  is  near  Orleans,  following  on  in  the  same 
direction.  Stripped  bare,  as  we  are  here,  I  will  do  all  wc  can  to 
prevent  them  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  abore. 
McDowell  has  about  twenty  thousand  of  his  forces  roovine:  baek 
to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal ;  and  Fremont,  who  was  at  Frank- 
lin, is  moving  to  Harrisonburg ;  both  these  movements 
intended  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

One  more  of  McDowelFs  brigades  is  ordered  through  here 
to  Harper's  Ferry;  the  rest  of  his 'forces  remain  for  the  present 
at  Fredericksburg.  We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  dribs 
from  here  and  Baltimore  as  we  can  spare  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
supplying  their  places  in  some  sort,  calling  in  militia  from  the 
adjacent  States.  We  also  have  eighteen  cannon  on  the  road  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single  one  at  that 
point.     This  is  now  our  situation. 

If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach,  we  should 
be  entirely  helpless.  Apprehensions  of  something  like  this, 
and  no  unwillingness  to  sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason 
for  withholding  McDowells  forces  from  you. 

Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  yon  can  with  the 
forces  you  have.  A.  Lincoln. 

Maj.-Gen.  McClellan. 

Later,  on  the  same  day,  the  President  sent  the  following : 

Washington,  May  25,  1862. 
Maj.-Gen.  McClellan  :  The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  drive  Banks  before  him — in  precisely  what  force 
we  can  not  tell.  He  is  also  threatening  Leesburg  and  Geary  on 
the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  from  both  north  and  south,  in  pre- 
cisely what  force  we  can  not  tell.  I  think  the  movement  is  a 
general  and  concerted  one,  such  as  could  not  be  if  he  was  act- 
ing upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defense  of  Rich- 
mond. I  think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack 
fiichmond  or  give  up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defense  of 
Washington.     Let  me  hear  from  you  instantly. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  same  day,  McClellan  replied :  "  Telegram  received. 
Independently  of  it,  the  time  is  very  near  when  I  shall  attack 
Aichmond.    The  object  of  the  moyement  is  probably  to  |xre- 
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▼ent  reS&foroemeDtB  being  sent  to  mo I  have  two  eorps 

aoroBB  the  Chiokahominy,  within  six  milea  iii  Richmond ;  the 
others  on  this  side  at  other  crossings  within  the  same  distaneey 
and  ready  to  cross  when  bridges  are  completed." 

Gen.  Stoneman  was  sent  ont  with  a  small  cavalry  force  to  cat 
the  Virginia  Central  railroad  between  the  Chickahominy  and 
HanoTcr  Conrt  House.  This  is  the  eastern  one  of  two  lines 
of  railroad  iVom  Richmond,  both  of  which  meet  at  Hanover 
Junction,  several  miles  beyond  the  Court  House.  The  other 
extends  nearly  due  north  from  Richmond  to  Fredericksburg  and 
Acquis  Creek.  Both  roads  cross  the  South  Anna  river  a  few 
miles  south  of  their  junction,  and  at  no  great  distance  apart. 
To  have  destroyed  both  the  South  Anna  bridges  of  these  roads 
would  have  cut  the  ^enemy's  direct  communications  with  the 
forces  in  the  Valley,  and  with  those  resisting  McDowell's  ad- 
vance southward.  In  cutting  only  one  of  these  roads,  several 
miles  south  of  the  South  Anna,  very  little  was  effected.  The 
President  anxiously  telegraphed,  on  the  26th :  *<  Can  you  not 
cut  the  Acquis  Creek  railroad  also  ?  What  impression  have 
you  as  to  the  intrenched  works  for  you  to  contend  with  in 
front  of  Richmond  ?  Can  you  get  near  eiiough  to  throw  shells 
into  the  city?"  McClellan  replied  (on  the  same  day)  that  Im 
had  ^^  cut  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  in  three  places,  between 
Hanover  Court  House  and  the  Chickahominy,"  and  would  '^try 
to  cut  the  other."  To  the  other  questions  of  the  President,  he 
replied :  "  I  do  not  think  Richmond  intrenchments  formidable ; 
but  am  not  certain.  Hope  very  soon  to  be  within  shelling 
distance.  Have  railroad  in  operation  from  White  House  to 
Chickahominy.  Hope  to  have  Chickahominy  bridge  repaired 
to-night  Nothing  of  interest  to-day."  La^r,  he  telegraphed 
as  follows : 

Camp  nbar  New  Bridob,     | 
May  26, 1862,  7.30  P.  M.  | 

Have  arranged  to  carry  out  your  last  orders.  We  are  quietly 
closing  in  upon  the  enemy,  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle. 
Situated  as  I  am,  I  feel  forced  to  take  every  possible  precaution 
against  disaster,  and  to  secure  my  flanks  against  the  probably 
superior  force  in  front  of  me.     My  arrangements  for  to-morrow 
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are  very  Important,  and  if  flnecesafbl,  will  leare  me  free  to 
•trike  on  Ihe  return  of  the  force  detaohed. 

Gt.  B.  MoOlsllak,  Major-Gen«ml. 
His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln,  President 

On  the  27th,  Fits  John  Porter,  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  was  sent 
to  disperse  a  Rehel  force  near  Hanover  Court  House,  threat- 
ening the  communications  of  our  army,  and  in  a  position  to 
reenforce  Jackson  or  to  interfere  with  any  southward  move- 
ment of  McDowell.  This  force  was  Branch's  division ,  esti- 
mated to  ha?e  heen  ahout  nine  thousand  strong.  Porter's 
corps,  without  needing  the  aid  of  Sykes'  division  of  Regulars, 
sent  to  his  support  on  the  28th,  broke  up  the  Rebel  camp,  and 
dispersed  Branch's  force.  The  result  was  thus  announced  by 
the  Commanding  General : 

Porter's  aetion  of  yesterday  was  truly  a  glorious  victory ;  too 
Duch  credit  oan  not  be  given  to  his  magnificent  division  and  its 
accomplished  leader.  The  rout  of  the  rebels  was  complete; 
not  a  defeat,  but  a  complete  rout.  Prisoners  are  constantly 
coming  in ;  two  companies  have  this  moment  arrived  with 
excellent  arms. 

The  President,  after  receiving  this  and  other  glowing  dis- 
patches on  the  subject,  as  well  as  repeated  demands  for  reen- 
forcements  on  the  ground  that  all  the  Rebel  forces  were  con- 
centrating at  Richmond,  sent  the  following : 

Washington,  May  28,  1862. 
I  am  very  glad  of  Gen.  F.  J.  Porter's  victory ;  still,  if  it  was 
a  total  rout  of  the  enemy,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Rich- 
mond and  Fredericksburg  railroad  was  not  seized  again,  as  you 
say  you  have  al4  the  railroads  but  the  Richmond  and  Freie- 
ricksburg.  I  am  puzzled  to  see  how,  lacking  that,  you  can  have 
any,  except  the  scrap  from  Richmond  to  West  Point.  The 
scrap  of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Richmond  to  Hanover 
Junction,  without  more,  is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole 
of  the  enemy  is  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I  think,  can  not 
be  certainly  known  to  you  or  me.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
informs  us  that  large  forces,  supposed  to  be  Jackson's  and 
Ewell's,  forced  his  advance  from  Charlcstown  to-day.  Gen. 
King  telegraphs  "us  from  Fredericksburg  that  contrabands  give 
certain  information  that  fifteen  thousand  left  Hanover  Jane- 
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iion  Monday  morning  to  reSttfbTce  Jftclteon.  I  am  painfiiUy 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  stmggle  before  jon,  and 
Bball  aid  yon  all  I  can  consistently  witii  my  view  of  due  regard 
to  all  points.  A.  LiKOOLN. 

Maj.-Gen.  McClsllah. 

On  the  29th,  Gen.  Marey  (chief  of  McGlollan's  staff)  aeat 
the  following  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

A  detachment  from  Gen.  F.  J.  Porter's  command,  nnder 
IHajor  Williams,  Sixth  Cavalry,  destroyed  the  Sonth  Anna 
railroad  bridge  at  abont  9  A.  M.  to-day ;  a  large  quantity  of 
Confederate  public  property  was  also  destroyed  at  Ashland  this 
morning. 

The  President  replied : 

Washington,  May  29, 1862. 
Tour  dispatch  as  to  the  South  Anna  and  Ashland  being 
seized  by  our  forces  this  morning  is  received.  Understanding 
t^iese  points  to  be  on  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  rail- 
road, 1  heartily  congratulate  the  country,  and  thank  Gen. 
McClellan  and  his  army  for  their  seizure. 

A.  Lincoln. 
Gen.  B.  B.  Marcy. 

The  President  had  previously  telegraphed  to  Gen.  McDowelI| 
on  the  28th  :  <^  If  Porter  effects  a  lodgment  on  both  railroads, 
near  Hanover  Court  House,  consider  whether  your  force  in 
Fredericksburg  should  not  push  through  and  join  him." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  collateral  operation  which,  at 
this  juncture,  could  have  had  more  positive  results,  than  a  thor- 
ough breaking  of  the  enemy's  communication  with  Jackson, 
by  destroying  the  South  Anna  bridges  and  otherwise.  After 
receiving  the  President's  congratulations,  however,  on  the  sup- 
posed accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  Commanding  Gene- 
ral telegraphed  as  follows  —  clearly  implying  that  Porter's 
movement  had  really  effected  little  in  that  direction,  as  the 
event  proved : 

Headquarters  Armt  or  the  Potomac, 

May  30, 
From  the  tone  of  your  dispatehes,  and  the  Presid 


OMAC,       ) 

0,  J862.J 
sident's,  I  do 
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not  think  yon  at  all  appreciate  the  value  and  mairiiitade  of 

Porter's  victory.  It  has  entirely  relieved  my  right  flank, 
which  was  seriously  threatened  ;  routed  and  demoralised  a  con- 
siderahle  portion  of  the  Rehel  forces  ;  taken  over  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners ;  killed  and  wounded  large  nnm- 
hers ;  one  gun,  many  small  arms,  and  much  baggage  taken.  It 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  things  in  the  war,  both  in  itself  and 
in  its  results.  Porter  has  returned,  and  my  army  is  again  well 
in  hand.  Another  day  will  make  the  probable  field  of  battle 
passable  for  artillery.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
in  front  of  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg.  I  regard  the  burn- 
ing of  South  Anna  bridges  as  the  least  important  resalt  of 
Porter's  movement. 

G.  B.  McGlellan,  Major-General. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  29th,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  telegraphed  :  "  I  think  we 
shall  be  able,  within  three  days,  to  tell  yon  certainly  whether 
any  considerable  force  <9f  the  enemy,  Jackson  or  any  one  else, 
is  moving  on  Harper's  Ferry  or  vicinity.  Take  this  expected 
development  into  your  calculation."  On  the  Slut,  McClellan 
said  in  a  dispateh :  *^A  contraband  reports  that  Beauregard 
arrived  in  Richmond  day  before  yesterday  with  troops,  and 

amid   great  excitement Roads  again  frightful.     Need 

more  ambulances."  At  the  same  date,  the  President  sent  the 
following  important  information : 

A  circle  whose  circumference  shall  pass  through  Harper's 
Ferry,  Front  Royal  and  Strasburg,  and  whose  center  shall  be . 
a  little  north-east  of  Winchester,  almoKt  certainly  has  within 
it  this  morning  the  forces  of  Jackson,  Ewell  and  Edward  John- 
son ;  quite  certainly  they  were  within  it  two  days  ago.  Some 
part  of  their  forces  attacked  Harper's  Ferry  at  dark  last  even- 
ing. Shields,  with  McDowell's  advance,  retook  Front  Royal  at 
11  A.  M.  yesterday,  with  a  dozen  of  our  own  prisoners  taken 
there  a  week  ago,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy,  ete.  .  . 
Shields  at  Front  Royal  reports  a  rumor  of  still  an  additional 
force  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to  be  Anderson's,  having  entered 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  This  last  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
'Corinth  is  certainly  in  the  hands  of  Oen.  Halleck. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  officially  reported  on  the  Slst 
of  May,  numbered  127,166,  of  which  force  98,008  were.pres- 
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eni  for  duty.  To  this  was  added  the  force  of  Gen.  Wool,  now 
put  under  Gen.  McClellan's  command,  numbering  14,007  in 
the  aggregate,  11,514  being  ''  effective.''  Total,  141,173,  with 
109,522  present  for  duty.  Gen.  Sigel  was  also  ordered  to 
report,  with  his  command,  to  Gen.  McClellan ;  but  the  order 
was  subsequently  countermanded,  and  this  force  sent  to  Har- 
per s  Ferry.  McCairs  division  was  ordered  to  him  on  the  6th 
of  June,  and  he  received  many  other  regiments  from  time  to 
time. 

An  order  of  the  War  Department,  June  1,  extended  the 
Department  of  Virginia  to  include  that  part  of  the  State  south 
of  the  Rappahannock  and  east  of  the  railroad  from  Frede- 
ricksburg to  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Weldon,  under  com- 
mand of  Maj.-Gen.  McClellan.  Gen.  Wool  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Middle  Department,  succeeding  Gen. 
Butler,  with  directions  to  report  to  Gen.  McClellan  for 
orders. 

Despite  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  his  force  for  operations 
in  the  Valley,  the  Rebel  General  in  command- at  Richmond 
DOW  boldly  assumed  the  aggressive  against  McClellan. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  sudden  rise  of  the  Chickahominy, 
before  the  entire  completion  .of  the  bridges,  Johnston  attacked 
our  left  in  heavy  force  near  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  on 
the  31st  of  May,  having  skillfully  made  his  combinations  with 
a  view  to  cut  off  the  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes.  The 
attack  commenced  about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Casey's 
division,  in  the  advance,  was  driven  backward,  after  stoutly 
contesting  the  field  for  hours,  while  Heintzelman 's  two  divi- 
sions were  brought  up  in  support  The  enemy,  attempting  to 
force  his  way  between  these  troops  and  Bottom's  Bridge,  was 
kept  in  check  until  about  6  o'clock.  Gen.  Sumner  came  up  at 
that  hour  with  Sedgwick's  division,  followed  by  Richardson *s, 
having  crossed  on  the  imperfect  bridge  which  they  had  con- 
structed, and  appeared  suddenly  on  the  left  flank  of  Johnston's 
force,  opening  a  destructive  fire  with  his  batteries,  which 
stopped  the  enemy *8  advance.  Then ,  by  a  gallant  bayonet  charge, 
led  by  Sumner  in  person,  the  Rebels  were  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter,  beyond  Fair  Oaks  Station.  What  had  been 
25 
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almost  a  eraahing  defeat,  would  liaye  been  tamed  into  a  bril- 
liant yietoiy,  had  our  remaining  troops  been  brought  into 
action,  and  might  probably  bare  giren  us  poasesaion  of  Rich- 
mond. 

This  great  opportunity  escaped  the  Commanding  General. 
As  Prince  de  Joinyille,  his  friend  and  volunteer  aid  during 
this  campaign,  informs  us :  <*It  was  not  until  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  that  the  idea  of  securing  all  the  bridges  without  delay, 
and  causing  the  whole  army  to  cross  at  daybreak  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  was  entertained.  It  was  now  too 
late.  Four  hours  had  been  lost,  and  the  opportunity  —  that 
moment  so  fleeting,  in  war  as  in  other  circumstances —•  had 
gone." 

The  rirer  rose  rapidly  during  the  night,  sweeping  away  all 
the  bridges.  The  enemy  renewed  the  attack  in  the  morning, 
knowing  that  our  left  and  center  were  now  completely  isolated 
from  the  remainder  of  their  comrades,  the  corps  of  Porter  and 
Franklin.  The  troops  of  Sumner,  Hein  tzelman  and  Keyes  fought 
with  desperate  coorage,  sustaining  themselves  against  the  con- 
centrated strength  of  the  enemy,  until  nearly  noon,  when  the 
latter  retired,  leaving  his  dead  unburied,  and  many  of  his 
wounded  on  the  field.  Both  sides  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
battles. of  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  Government  loss  is  stated 
as  about  5,000  and  the  Rebel  loss  about  8,000. 

The  situation  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  now  full  of 
interest — its  opportunities  clearly  to  beseen.  The  whole  force 
which  could  be  sent  against  it  from  Richmond  had  been  beaten 
by  one-half  of  this  army.  Jackson,  with  a  force  estimated  at 
25,000,  was  now  fighting  with  Banks,  and  Fremont  and 
McDowell  were  endeavoring  to  close  in  about  him.  In  relation 
to  reported  reenforcements  to  Johnston,  McClellan  telegraphed, 
on  the  3d :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  Beauregard  is  not  here."  At 
the  same  time,  Jie  was  fully  aware  that  the  forces  of  Beaure- 
gard and  Bragg  had  evacuated  Corinth  on  the  30th  of  May,  and 
wore  now  partly  disposable  for  active  service  wherever  they 
were  most  needed.  Every  day's  delay  was  now  an  advantage 
to  the  enemy.  To  wait  for  reenforcements  was  to  wait  for  his 
adversary  to  gather  in  every  aoattered  regiment,  and  to  hasten 
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the  arrival  of  Jackson  and  Beanregard.  To  pause  for  pleasant 
weather  and  good  roads,  was  to  postpone  action  indefinitelj. 
He  was  already  almost  within  shelling  dbUnce  of  Richmond. 
His  supplies  came  with  regularity  hy  water  to  White  Bouse, 
and  thence  by  railroad  to  his  lines.  And  yet,  with  almost 
daily  dispatches  about  rains  and  bad  roads,  with  continual 
appeals  for  more  men,  which  he  knew  could  not  be  granted  to 
any  great  extent,  and  with  repeated  assurances  of  what  he  was 
just  going  to  do,  nearly  an  entire  month  wore  away,  at  this 
critical  and  most  favorable  juncture,  without  result. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  he  says  :  ^<  The  next  leap  will  be  the  last 
one."  The  Oovemment  and  the  country  expected  it  to  be  taken 
at  once.  But  on  the  5th,  comes  an  argument  for  more  troops. 
Five  new  regiments,  and  McCalFs  division,  from  McDoweU's 
eommand,  are  promptly  granted  him.  On  the  8thj  he  says : 
**  I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  to  take  Bich- 
mond  the  moment  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the  ground  will 
admit  the  passage  of  artillery."  On  the  same  day,  McDowell 
informs  him :  ^'  For  the  third  time  I  am  ordered  to  join  you, 
and  this  time  I  hope  to  get  through."  Having  thus  the  long- 
sought  forces  of  McDowell  apparently  within  his  grasp,  he 
improves  the  occasion  to  call  for  more,  telegraphing  as  follows, 
on  the  11th:  "I  have  again  information  that  Beauregard  has 
arrived,  and  that  some  of  his  troops  are  to  follow  him."  He 
asks,  therefore,  that  reenforcements  may  be  sent  him  from 
Halleck's  army.  He  laments  that  he  is  the  victim  of  an  "  ab- 
normal season,"  and  adds :  "  I  am  completely  checked  by  the 
weather."  ,At  the  same  date  (despite  the  weather)  he  reports 
that  '*  McGall's  troops  have  commenced  arriving." 

On  the  12th,  he  reports :  "  Another  good  day.  All  quiet 
this  morning.  I  move  headquarters  to-day  across  the  river." 
On  the  14th :  '<  I  hope  two  days  more  will  make  the  ground 
practicable."  On  the  15th :  "  Another  rain  set  in  about  3  P. 
M.  to-day."  On  the  Idth  he  thinks  reenforcements  for  Jack- 
son* had  gone  from  Eichmond.     Mr.  Lincoln  replies,  stating 

*  The  battles  of  Gross  Keys  and  Port  Republic,  in  which  Gen.  Fre- 
mont failed  to  arrest-  the  retreat  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  had  been  fought 
on  the  8th  and  0(h  of  June. 
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cinmmataDoes  by  which  this  opinion  is  ^'eorroborated,"  addin«r: 
^*  If  this  is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  you  of  an 
equal  force.  I  oould  better  dispose  of  things,  if  I  could  know 
about  what  day  you  can  attack  Richmond.''  McClelUn  replies, 
the  same  day :   ^*  A  general  engagement  may  take  place  any 

hour We  shall  await  only  a  favorable  condition  of  the 

earth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of  some  necessary  prelimi- 
naries." 

On  the  19th,  the  President  suggests  that  the  reported  re -en 
forcement  of  Jackson  may  be  a  mere  ruse.  McGlellan  replies, 
on  the  20th :  ^*  I  have  no  doubt  that  Jackson  has  been  re-en- 
forced  from  here.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Gren.  R.  S. 
Ripley  has  recently  joined  Lee*s  army,*  with  a  brigade  or  divi- 
sion from  Charleston.  Troops  have  arrived  recently  from 
Ooldsbor().  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  the 
enemy  intends  evacuating  Richmond.     He  is  daily  increasing 

his  defenses I  would  be  glad  to  have  permission  to  lay 

before  your  Excellency,  by  letter  or  tolegraph,  my  views  as  to 
the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole 
country.  In  the  mean  time,  I  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the 
disposition,  as  to  numbers  and  position,  of  the  troops  not  under 
my  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere." 

To  this  lingular  dispatch,  the  President  sent  the  following 

reply : 

"Washington,  June  21, 1862,  6  P.  M. 

Tour  dispatch  of  yesterday,  2  P.  M.,  was  received  this 
morning.  If  it  would  not  divert  too  much  of  your  time  and 
attention  from  the  army  under  your  immediate'  command,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  present  state  of 
military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country,  as  you  say  you 
would  be  glad  to  (^ve  them.  I  would  rather  it  should  be  by 
letter  than  by  telegraph,  because  of  the  better  chance  of 
secrecy.  As  to  the  numbers  and .  positions  of  the  troops  not 
under  your  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  even  if  I 
could  do  it  with  accuracy,  which  I  can  not,  I  would  rather  not 
transmit  either  by  telegraph  or  letter,  because  of  the  chances 

*Gen.  Robert  £.  Lee  bad  been  assigned  to  the  commaDd  of  the 
Bebel  forces  at  Richmond,  on  the  8d  of  June,  superseding  Johnston, 
who  had  been  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks. 
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of  its  reaching  the  enemy.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  with 
YOU,  but  joa  can  not  leave  your  camp,  and  I  can  not  well  leave 
here.  A.  Lincoln,  President. 

Maj.-Gkn.  Geobqe  B.  MgClellan. 

In  his  final  report,  Gen.  McClellan  makes  the  following 
statement :  "  All  the  information  I  could  obtain,  previous  to 
the  24th  of ^ June,  regarding  the  movements  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  at  Gordonsville.  where  he  was 
receiving  re-enforcements  from  Richmond  via  Lynchburg  and 
Staunton ;  but  what  his  purposes  were,  did  not  appear  until  the 
date  specified,"  etc.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  in  passing,  how  happened  it  that  he  so  vehemently 
urged,  again  and  again,  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from 
before  Washington,  leaving  an  entirely  inadequate  garrison 
within  the  city  itself,  in  order  to  transfer  all  to  the  Peninsula  ? 
Such,  on  the  one  hand,  is  his  confession  ;  such,  on  the  other, 
was  his  demand.  That  Jackson  was  prepared  for  any  "•  pur- 
pose" that  best  suited  the  occasion  —  that  he  would  have 
attacked  Washington  had  McDoweH's  army  been  withdrawn, 
as  McClellan  desired,  or  that  he  would  have  invaded  Maryland 
by  way  of  the  Valley,  as  Lee  has  since  done — can  admit  of  no 
rational  doubt.  Both  those  movements  were  defeated  by  the 
wise  forecast  of  the  President,  and  by  his  persbtence  in  adhe- 
ring to  the  policy  so  clearly  marked  out,  with  the  approval  of 
all  the  leading  generals,  at  the  outset  of  the  Peninsular  move- 
ment. When  McClellan  admits  his  inability  to  discern  the 
intentions  of  Jackson,  more  than  a  month  after  the  latter  left 
Richmond,  he  at  once  puts  at  rest  all  cavils  in  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  assumed  some  other  purpose  possible 
than  that  finally  developed.  But  what  solution  can  be  given 
of  his  own  inaction  during  all  this  period  of  Jackson's  known 
absence  ?  And  how  will  he  even  give  a  plausible  look  to  his 
eagerness  to  withdraw  McDowell,  and  to  leave  to  Jackson  an 
unobstructed  route  to  the  National  Capital  ? 

Bnt  the  "  purposes  "  of  Jackson,  hitherto  so  uncertain,  were 
discovered  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  thus  reported  ; 
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June  24, 1862,  12  P.  M.  J 
A  very  peculiar  case  of  desertion  has  just  occurred  from  the 
enemv.  The  party  states  that  he  left  Jackson,  Whiting,  and 
Eweil,  (fifteen  brigades,)  at  Crordonsville,  on  the  2l8t ;  that 
they  were  moying  to  Frederickshall,  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  attack  my  rear  on  the  28th.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn,  at 
your  earliest  conyenience,  the  most  exact  information  yon  have 
as  to  the  position  and  movements  of  Jackson,  asVell  as  the 
sources  from  which  your  information  is  derived,  that  I  may  the 
better  compare  it  with  what  I  have. 

G.  B.  MgGlxllan,  Major-General. 

The  reply  was  as  follows : 

Washington,  June  25, 1862. 

We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  the  numbers  or  posi- 
tion of  Jackson's  force.  Gen.  King  yesterday  reported  a 
deserter's  statement  that  Jackson's  ibrce  was,  nine  days  ago, 
forty  thousand  men.  Some  reporto  place  ten  thousand  Bebels 
under  Jackson,  at  Gordonsville ;  others,  that  his  force  is  at 
Port  Republic,  Harrisonburg,  and  Luray.  Fremont  yesterday 
reported  rumors  that  Western  Virginia  was  threatened ;  and 
Gen.  Keiley,  that  Ewell  was  advancing  to  New  Greek,  where 
Fremont  has  his  depots.  The  last  telegram  from  Fremont 
contradicts  this  rumor.  The  last  telegram  from  Banks  says 
the  enemy's  pickets  are  strong  in  advance  at  Luray ;  the  peo- 
ple decline  to  give  any  information  of  his  whereabouts.  Within 
the  last  two  days  the  evidence  is  strong  that  for  some  purpose 
the  enemy  is  circulating  rumors  of  Jackson's  advance  in 
various  directions,  with  a  view  to  conceal  the  real  point  of 
attack.  Neither  McDowell,  who  is  at  Manassas,  nor  Banks 
and  Fremont,  who  are  at  Middletown,  appear  to  have  any  acea* 
rate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

A  letter  transmitted  to  the  department  yesterday,  pur- 
ported to  be  dated  at  Gordonsville  on  the  14th  instent, 
eteted  that  the  actual  attack  was  designed  for  Washington 
and  Baltinmre,  as  soon  as  you  attacked  Richmond,  but 
that  the  report  was  to  be  circulated  that  Jackson  had  gone 
to  Richmond,  in  order  to  mislead.  This  letter  looked  very 
much  like  a  blind,  and  induces  me  to  suspect  that  Jackson's 
real  movement  is  now  toward  Richmond.  It  came  from  Alex- 
andria, and  is  certainly  deaiened,  like  the  numerous  rumors 
put  afloat,  to  mislead.  I  think,  therefore,  that  while  the  warn^ 
ing  of  the  deserter  to  you  may  also  be  a  blind,  that  it  could  not 
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waMj  be  disT^arded.     I  irill  transinit  to  jo«  tny  Aifilier 
information  on  this  subject  that  may  be  xoceiTad  bere. 

Ebwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
Maj.*6en.  MoClellan. 

On  tbe  25Ui,  MeCIellan  began  to  advance  bis  left,  preparH* 
lory,  be  says,  to  a  general  forward  moyement.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  be  reported :  "  The  affair  is  over,  and  we  have 
gained  our  point  fully,  and  with  but  little  loss,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  opposition."  An  hour  and  a  half  earlier,  be  had  tele- 
graphed !  *'0n  our  right,  Porter  has  silenced  the  enemy*s  bat- 
teries in  his  front."  '  .  ^ 

The  blow  which  the  wily  deserter  had  announced  to  he  struck 
by  Jaokson  on  the  2dth,  fell  two  d«ys  earlien  Only  jsn  hpur 
mfter  anDooneiBg  the  suoeess  of  his  preliminary  moTement  oa 
tbe  25th,  ^he  telegraphed  his^  reception  of  ^^informatioa  confirm- 
ing  the  supposition  that  Jackson's  advance  is  at  or  hear  Han* 
over  C^urt  House,  and  that  Beauregard  arrived,  with  strong 
reenforcements,  in  Eiohmie&d  yesterday.*'  .  The  de^pKwding 
side  of  his  temper,  and  an  impulse  to  protect  himself  iVotn  the 
extreme  di^cts  of  an  apprehended  fall,  appear  in  the  following 
paragraplrof  this  dispatch :  .  . 

I  regret  my  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  but  feel  that  I  am 
in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  as  I  have  not^  failed  to  represent 
repeatedly  the  necessity  of  re-enforcenients,  that  this  was  the 
decisive  point,  and  that  all  the  available  means  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  concentrated  here.  I  will  do  all  that  a  general 
Can  do  with  the  splendid  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command, 
and,  if  it  is  destroyed  by  overwhelming^  numbers,  can  at  least 
die  with  it  and  share  its  fate^  But  if  the  resalt  olv  the  action 
which  will  probably  occur  to-morrow,  or  within  a  short  time, 
is  a  disaster,  the  responsibility  can  not  be  thrown  on  my  shoul- 
ders; it  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

Secretary  Stanton  replied : 

Washington,  June  25, 1862, 11.20  P.  M. 
Your  telegram  of  fifteen  minutes  past  6  has  just  been 
received.  The  circumstances  that  have  hitherta  rendered*  it 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  send  yaw  ^  mere  reMbree^ 
nento  than  has  been  dene,  have  been  so  diatiootly  atated  ia  y(|i| 
by  the  Preaidept,  that  it  is  needlecs  for  me  to  repeat  tbeau 
32 
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Bfiery  eCorl  ]ui»  keen  made  by  the  President  and  wyaelf  te 

strengtheiK  y<nL  Kiiij^'a  dtvieioD  kas  reached  FaisuMiik; 
Shield's  divisioB  and  Btokette'  dmsion  are  at  Manassas.  The 
President  designs  to  send  a  part  of  that  force  t3  aid  joa  as 
speedily  as  it  can  be  done. 

£.  M.  Stantoit,  Secretary  of  War. 
liij.-Oea.  G.  B.  MciOi.b.i.am. 


The  President  sent  the  following  dispi^h  on  tha 
subject : 

Wabhinqton,  June  26, 1862. 

Maj.-Gkn.  MgClellan  :  Yonr  three  dispatches  of  jester* 
day  in  relation  to  the  affair,  ending  with  the  statement  that  yo« 
completely  succeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  very  gratifying. 

Tne  later  one,  of  6.15  P.  M.,  suggesting  the  probabiKty  of 
your  being  oYcrwhelmed  by  two  hawlred  thousand,  and  tniking 
of  where,  the  responsibility  will  belong,  pains  me  very  niock. 
I  give  YOU  all  I  can,  and  act  on  the  presumption  that  you  wUl 
do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  nave,  while  you  co/itinne, 
angenerously  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give  you  taore 
if  I  would.  I  have  omitted,  and  shall  omit,  no  opportnniij  to 
tend  yoa  reenforoemanto  whenever  I  possibly  eaa. 

A.  LiNOOiar, 


P.  S.  Gen.  Pope  thinks  if  you  fall  baek,  it  would  he 
better  toward  York  river  than  toward  the  James.  As  Pope 
now  has  charge  of  the  Capitol,  please  confer  with  him  throag;li 
the  telegraph.        *  A.  Lincoln. 

The  aggregate  number  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  Ike 
20th  of  June,  was  156,838.  The  campaign  had  now  extended 
into  the  season  when  disease  oould  not  fail  to  be  prevalent,  in 
the  low,  swampy  r^^ion  now  oeeupied  by  the  GevenmeBi 
troops.     The  effective  men  numbered  115,102. 

From  the  evening  of  the  26th,  when  Jackson  attacked  hia 
right,  and  threatened  his  communications  by  the  Pamunkey 
river,  Oen.  McClellan  states  that  '<  every  enei^  of  the  atmy 
was  benJb  **  to  the  end  of  "an  immediate  change  of  base  aeroes 
the  Peninsula.*'  The  Rebel  Oen.  D.  H.  Hill  had  gone  out 
from.Bicbmond  with  his  command  that  day,  over  Meadox 
Bridge,  te  forai  a  junction  with  Jackson,  who  was  approeekiai^ 
by  way  of  Ashland  and  Hanover  Coart  House.  At^aboiU  d 
o'clock  P.  M.,  Hill  attacked  MeOali,  at  Meehanicsvaie,  mnd 
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fimDy  repwlMd,  wHh  great  loss.  Gen.  MoCUeltMi  tale- 
graphed  :  *'  Yiotory  to-daj  complete,  and  against  great  odds. 
I  almost  begin  to  think  we  are  inyincible."  Daring  the  night, 
the  ha^^age  of  the  Fifth  Corps  (Porter*s)  waa  sent  across  to 
the  weat  aide  of  the  Ohiekahominy,  and  preparatioDs  were 
made  to  start  the  trains  next  daj,  for  James  river.  Orders 
were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  White  House  for  the  remoTai 
of  all  the  stores  possible  iVom  that  vicinity,  by  water,  up  the 
James  river,  to  meet  the  retreating  army,  and  to  destroy  what- 
ever supplies  could  not  be  thus  reshippedf  These  orders  were 
promptly  ezeouted.  Gen.  Stoneman,  with  his  cavalry  force, 
having  been  cut  off,  made  a  suooessfbl  retreat  to  the  Whits 
House. 

MoOUl  was  to  fall  baek  and  unite  with  the  rest  of  Porter's 
corps,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  to  hold  the 
bridges  at  Gkines'  Mill,  giring  time  for  the  main  army  to  eze* 
eute  its  intended  movement.  This  portion  was  to  have  been 
anftintained  until  the  night  of  the  27th,  when  Porter's  force 
was  to  cross,  destroying  the  bridges.  Hill,  however,  attacked 
MeCall  at  dawn  with  great  vigor,  compelling  him  to  retire  * 
Ibi^er  down  the  stream,  learing  the  bridge  at  Mechanicsrille 
to  the  enemy.  A  large  part  of  the  Rebel  force  was  now  on 
die  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  expeditiously  concentrated  for 
the  destruction  of  Porter's  forces  at  Ghiines'  Mill,  near  the  New 
Bridge.  Porter's  left  at  length  gave  way,  under  the  €erce  and 
overwhelming  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  the  center  was  thrown 
intaTeonfiision,  with  imminent  danger  of  utter  rout.  Redn- 
iMroements  were  hurried  across  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
riyer,  and  saved  the  day.  Meagher's  Irish  brigade,  fighting 
>rith  unsurpassed  gallantry,  and  French's  brigade,  with  like 
heroic  conduct,  oame  to  the  support  of  Porter's  broken  divi- 
aione,  and  held  the  enemy  in  check  until  night  closed  the  con- 
iiet.  This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  cam* 
paign,  resulting  in  defeat,  but  it  gained  time  for  starting  the 
trains  and  troops  through  White  Oak  Swamp.  It  had  ake 
drawn  out  Lee's  forces  from  Richmond,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
tflunediaiie  interference  with  the  retreat  from  that  quarter. 

It'Wae  net  until  the  28th,  that  Lee  became  MIy  aware  ef 
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the  purpose  of  lloClelUn.to  wtUidntw  bia  army  to  tihe  Jnmm 
mev.  The  single  road .  hy  which  this  moyement  va8  to  he 
juade  was  exposed,  at  diSerent  poiote^  to  an  adjraiiQe  «f  the 
enemy  from  Riehmond,  by  the  several  roads,  leading  from  tfea 
city.  There  was  no  degree  of  security  until  the  rear  hai 
passed  through  the  Swamp,  and  on  emerging  tbeiaefrom  the 
danger  would  be  again  renewed.  The  oqtrps  of  Sumner  ami 
Franklin  were  stationed  at  Fair  Oaks  on  Sunday,  t^.29th, 
(Heintselman  meanwhile  retiring.)  and  having-  protected  Uie 
trains,  which  wer^  now  well  on  their  way,  (a  large  amount  ,o£ 
property  which  could  not  be  transferred  having  been  deatroyed,) 
began  to  fall  back.  The  enemy,  perceiving  the  movemeii^ 
promptly  attacked  the  retiring  forces,  about  2  o'clock  P.  H^ 
and  they  made  a  stand  not  &f  from  SavagCv's  Station.  The 
£ebel  niasses,  brought  vcp  within  a  short  distance  of  oar  afiil* 
Ic^ry,  now  in  position,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  their 
repeated  attacks- were  isuccessfiilly  repelled,  f  During. the  nigh^ 
Sumner  and  Franklin  fell  back  to  the  White  Oab;.Svain9 
bridge.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  last  of  the  troojip 
-«  had  followed  the  trains  across  that  bridge.  .  Franklin  remained 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Bebels  at  this  point,  while  Heintf 
aclman,  with  the  four  divisions  of  Hooker,  Sedgwick,  Kearny 
amd  McCall,  took  position  at  Charles  City  Cross  Road^,  whcire 
several  roads  leading  from  Richmond  intersect.  .  Jackson's 
corps  crossed  the  Chickahominy  early  on .  Monday  morniA& 
following  up  the  retreating  ^rmy  by  the  Williamsbarg  rpud. 
The  forces  of  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  Magruder  an4  Hug^r 
went  out  the  Charles  City  road  with  the.  expectatino  of 
inCeroeptiog  our  forces  at  that  point.  Jackson  had  oome  cloae 
upon  the  position  held  by  Franklin  at  the  White.  O^k  Swanif^ 
a  little  before  noon ;  but  the  rear  of  our  army  had  already 
crossed  and  destroyed  the  bridge.  An  artillery  engagen^ent 
followed,  lasting  until  night,  with  severe  losses  on  hoth  aides. 
Two  brigades  of  Sumner's  y  cprps  participated  in  this  action* 
Further  pursuit  from  this  direction  was  not  attempted. 
*  Toward  night,  on  the  same  day,  the  forces  of  L^ngstieet 
and  others  (commanded  by  Qen,  A.  P.  Hill,  the  former  being 
abi^t,)  attacked  the  force  under  Heintselman,  who  was  aided 
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1^  part  of  Samner's  corps.  The  euemj  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter  and  thrown Jnto  confusion.  In  vain  were  Iresk 
troops  massed  against  the  well-4naBaged  batteries  and  heavy 
musketry  fire  of  our  forces.  After  a  desperate  coiifliot,.in 
which  the  fate  of  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  at  stake, 
And  with  all  the  strength  the  Rebels  could  bring  upon  the 
fieldj  a  decisive  victory  was  gained  for  the  Government.  This 
has  been  called  the  battle  of  Glendale. 

The  corps  of  Keyes  and  Porter  had  meanwhile  moved  for- 
ward, in  advance  ef  the  remaining  troops/ toward  James  river, 
Hear  Turkey  Bend,  to  open  communication  with  the  gunboats. 
The  rear  of  the  trains  had  reached  Malvern  Hill  while  th« 
action  at  Olendale  was  going  on  The  transports  from  the  White 
House  arrived  almost  simultaneously.  During  the  night,  the 
eorps  ^  Sumner,  Heint2elmau  and  Franklin  fell  back  to  the 
vieinHy  of  this  point.  Here  was  an  elevated  open  table-land, 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  by  three-fourths  of  a  mile  i» 
breadth,  crossed  by  several*  intersecting  roads.  The  troops 
were  massed  on  this  hill  for  a  final  encounter,  most  of  the 
artillery  being  placed  in  position — including  ten  siege  guns  at 
the  very  summit.  Porter's  corps  held  the  left,  Heintaelmati 
and  Sumner  the  center,  and  Keyes  the  right,  the  line  curving 
backward  nearly  to  the  river.  The  left  flank  was  protected 
by  the  gunboats  under  command  of  Com.  Eodgers,  whieh  took 
part  in  the  action,  and  on- the  right  the  roads  were  barricaded. 

Thus '  disposed,  aft^  the  losses  inourred  during  a  wearir 
some  retreat  of  seventeen  miles,  fighting  by  day  and  maxebi 
iog  by  night)  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  compelled 
to  grapple  with  the  collected  forces  of.  the  .enemy.  Before 
10  o'clock  in.  the  morning.  Rebel  skirmishers,  with  artil^ 
tery,  appeared  all  along  the  left  wing.  About  2  o'clock  a^ 
column  was  seen  in  front  of  Heintzelman,  beyond  the  range 
fiff  his.  artillery V  moving  toward  the  right,  but  it  diaappenred 
frithout  making  an  attack.  An  hour  later,  the  divisieos  of; 
Kesrhey  and  Omoh,  on  the  left  center,  were  fiercely  asaailed 
wkh  artillery  and  musketry.  The  fire  was  returned  with  buq)]l 
tfeet  as  to  drive  hack  the  .assailants  in  disprder,  ^o^9X  fo?e^ 
advancing  several  hundred  yards  to  it  stronger  position.    Thie 


oeimpnd  dwai  sa  how.  TheeBemy  tenenvd  the  Attaok 
OB  the  left  aboat  six  o'olo^  witk  artiUeiy,  ad^uMiiiig  bk  U- 
fratry  eolmnuw  toeiom  the  hOl.  These  ime  Bwe|»t  away  by 
oar  batteries,  and  eaeb  saeeeseiTe  attaekiag  party  shaved  the 
iaaie  fiile,  antU  the  fidd  vaa  eoteied  with  the  wouiided  aii4 
dead.  Net  only  ariilkry  ire,  bal  also  volleys  of  nmsketry  aad 
bayonet  charges,  mei  the  peieieteiit  agsailanta,  who  adyanced, 
eolnmii  after  oolamn,  <Hily  to  be  ooroshed  and  aoattered 
Night  ended  the  terrible  8tniggle--*the  Stars  and  Staipes 
ioaitiBg  ut  grand  triumph  over  the  field  made  ghastly  with 
the  Bebel  masses,  fidlea  in  the  yaia  attempt  to  OT^rwhalm 
a  gallant  army  that  six  days  befi>re  had  seemed  their  eaey 
prey. 

Instead  ef  improving  die  adyantage  gained,  to  driye  into 
Biohmoad  an  enemy  whose  strength,  as  now  shown  by  repealed 
trials,  had  been  greatly  oyerrated,  and  who  was  disheartened  by 
eontinaed  defeat,  the  commanding  General  withdrew  his  An«es 
ftt^m  their  strong  position,  retiring  to  Harrison's  Landing. 
Thb  was  effected  daring  the  next  two  days,  with  no  aeriena 
attempt  at  molestation  from  the  enemy.  6en.  MeClellaa  atatea 
the  entire  number  of  his  killed,  wounded  and  missing  during 
these  seyen  days,  at  15,249. 

Thus  ended  the  Peninsular  canyMtign— ^adding  three  diaaa- 
troas  months  of  unmasterly  aotiyity  to  the  eight  months  of 
dreamy  indecision  before  Washington^  It  was  no  finit  of  the 
army.  It  was  firom  no  lack  of  support  by  the  Qoyemment 
It  was  due  to  no  combination  of  untoward  eyents.  The  post* 
tiye  successes  at  Williamftburg,  at  Fair  Oaks,  at  Sayage's  Station, 
at  Glendale,  and  at  Malyem  Hill,  show  that  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  could  win  yictories,  eyen  against  great  supposed 
adds  in  numbers  and  in  position,  when  courageously  led  to  the 
fight. 

In  adopting  a  route  to  Ridimond  by  the  Lower  Oheaapeake, 
against  the  better  judgment  of  the  President,  Gen.  McCMlaa 
had  expressed  his  readiness  to  stake  his  reputation,  his  lift, 
and  the  cause  itself,  on  the  success  of  his  plan.  He  was  fur* 
Bished  all  needftil  means,  and  eyery  ayailable  man,  conaiatrntly 
with  hu  oum  opinions  as  to  the  necessary  security  «f  Waehiag* 


t     too,  and  with  the  ezprefls  conditions  agreed  to  by  Umaelf  in 
undertaking  the  work.     He  sadly  failed  in  his  efforts  to  employ 
I     those  men  and  means  to  the  aooomplishment  of  the   end 
e      desired. 

^  The  military  record  of  the  campaign  has  a  singular  same- 

^  ness.  When  occasionally  his  roads  are  good,  he  can  not  move 
,  without  reenforcements.  When  his  reenforcements  come,  he 
I  has  to  wait  for  better  roads.  Thus  time  passes — the  monih  of 
j  April,  before  an  army  originally  one^ighth  as  large  as  his  own ; 
,  much  of  May  and  June  by  the  sickly  ChickahomiiHf ,  hb  men 
I  not  unfit  for  duty  engaged  in  throwing  up  intrendiments,  to  be 
,  abandoned  on  the  first  attack.  Bay  afler  day,  he  is  only 
waiting  for  something  just  on  the  point  of  being  gained, 
j  when  his  final  advance  and  assault  are  to  commence.  But 
,  perfect  readiness  ncTer  comes ;  and  at  last^  the  enemy,  eon- 
i  eentrating  all  his  strength,  himself  attacks,  and  puts  upon  its 
,  defense,  an  army  that  was  confidently  led  forth  for  aggres- 
.      siye  war. 

,  A  month  wasted  at  Yorktown,  without  plausible  palliation ; 

J  tardy  pursuit,  after  the  unintended  battle,  resulting  in  victory, 
,  at  Williamsburg;  unaccountable  hesitation  and  slackness  on 
the  Chickahominy ;  utter  neglect  to  use  the  known  absence 
of  Jackson,  or  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Beauregard  after 
the  evacuation  of  Corinth ;  insured  an  otherwise  impossible 
diflcomfitare.  Never  did  the  result  of  a  campaign  more  bit- 
terly disappoint  public  hope.  The  worst  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
biad  foreseen  from  the  adoption  of  the  Peninsular  plan  had 
happened,  and  even  a  loss  of  the  entire  army  was  now  dreaded. 
Every  advantage  supposed  by  Gen.  McClellan  to  be  attainable 
by  this  route  to  Bichmond  had  been  thrown  away.  The  cause 
had  sulfered  a  vastly  greater  blow  than  at  Bull  Bun.  The  nation 
was  more  depressed ;  the  Administration  more  painfully  em* 
barrassed,  than  by  any  previous  calamity.  The  worst  effects 
upon  the  cause,  abroad  and  at  home,  were  to  be  apprehended, 
from  this  unfortunate  issue  of  a  grand  military  plan. 
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CHAPTER  nil. 

Canqicigii  of  the  Armj  of  Virginia. — Withdrawal  of  the  Army  of  th» 
PotoDCiao  from  the  Peninsula. — First  InTasion  of  MaryUtKL^lfeGM- 
Ian  Supeneded. 

Oen.   Fremont,  commanding  the  Mountain   Department, 
and  Gen.  Banks,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, having  failed  to  cooperate  effectively  in  carrying  out  the 
President's  order  intended  to  entrap  Jackson  in  his  bold  ope- 
rations in  the  Valley,  and  the  subsequent  movements  of  G^en* 
McDowell,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, having  also  been  unable  to  render  decisive  aid  in  this 
work,  it  became  manifest  that  a  reorganization  of  the  forces  in 
question,  under  one  head,  had  become  necessary.     Some  time 
before  the  final  catastrophe  at  KIchmond,  it  had  also  become 
apparent  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,>instead  of  accomplish- 
ing its  object,  was  rather  in  danger  of  being  itself  sacrificed. 
Meanwhile,  the  capture  of  New  Madrid,  the  occupation  of 
Corinth,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  our  forces  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, talking  possession  of  Fort  Pillow  on  the  5th  of  June,  and 
Of  Memphis  on  the  6th,  and  passing  with  little  opposition  to 
Vicksburg,  (before  which  ouf  fleet  appeared  on  the  25th,)  had 
not  only  secured  substantial  results,  but  had  also  awakened  a 
desire  for  similar  leadership  in  the  East. 

Few  events  of  the  war,  thus  far,  had  evinced  better  general- 
ship than  the  operations  at  New  Madrid  and  Island  Number 
Ten,  in  which  Maj.-Gen.  John  Pope  was  the  hero.  Aside  from 
Gen.  Grant  still  needed  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  no 
other  general,  at  this  time,  wtis  more  emphatically  a  rising  man  in 
the  army.  The  President  accordingly  determined  to  call  Oen. 
Pope  to  Washington,  where  he  arrived  about  the  20th  of  June. 
After  full  consultation  and  deliberation,  the  President  having 
visited  Gen.  Scott  at  West  Point,  on  the  24th,  it  was  decided 
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to  coBSolidate  the  three  departments  specified  above,  and  to 
organize  a  new  campaign.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the 
President  issued  his  order,  on  the  26th  of  June,  creating  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Pope>  the 
forces  under  Gren.  Fremont  to  constitute  the  First  Army  Corpe, 
those  of  Qen.  Banks  the  Second  Corps,  and  those  under  Gob. 
McDowell  the  Third  Corps,  each  to  be  commanded  by  those 
officers  respectively.  At  the  time  of  this  action,  the  critical 
condition  of  McClellan's  army  seemed  to  impose  the  necessity 
of  positive  measures  for  protecting  Washington  and  holding 
the  approach  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  from  the  first  foreseen,  as  since  demonstrated,  to 
be  an  important  element  of  the  military  position. 

On  the  27th,  Gen.  Fremont  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his 
oonynand.  This  request  was  granted,  and  his  connection  with 
the  army,  in  any  active  comnmnd,  has  never  since  been 
resumed.  Gen.  Francis  Sigel  was  soon  after  put  in  command 
of  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  in  his  stead. 

Mij.-Gen.  Halleck  was  also  called  to  Washington.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  appointment  of  this  officer  as 
General-in-ohief  of  the  army  was  one  of  the  subjects  in  regard 
to  which  the  President  had  anxiously  desired  the  counsel  of 
Qen.  Scott,  and  about  which  there  was  a  free  interchange  of 
views,  on  the  memorable  visit  of  the  24th  of  June.  The 
appointment  of  Gen.  Halleck  as  General-in-chief  was  officially 
announced  on  the  11th  of  July. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Governors  of  seventeen  States 
united  in  an  address  to  the  President,  expressing  their  belief 
in  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  respond  to  a  call  for  more 
troops,  and  in  the  popular  desire  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  to  end  the  rebellion.  In  response,  the  following  cir- 
cular was  sent  to  each  of  the  Governors  uniting  in  this  sug- 
gestion, and  the  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  additional 
troops  was  at  once  published : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,     1 
July  1, 1862.  [ 
GxNTLSUEN :    Fully  concurring  in  the  wisdom  of  the  views 
expressed  to  me  in  so  patriotic  a  manner  by  you  in  the  com- 
38 
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Mmif«Atioii  <yf  Hm  2Stb  d^y  «f  June,  I  liave  dedded  to  caH 
iBlo  &•  Miriee  an  additioMl  force  of  three  hmidred  thoiiaMid 


I  Boggest  and  recommend  that  the  troops  shoald  be  chieflj 

of  infantry.     The  quota  of  your  State  would  be .     I  tnisi 

tbat  they  may  be  enrolled  without  delay,  so  as  to  bring  this 
vnneoesMTy  and  injurious  eivil  war  to  a  speedy  and  aati^BiAloiy 
pondusioQ. 

An  order  fixing  the  quotas  of  the  respectiYe  States  will  be 
issued  by  the  War  Department  to-morrow. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Oen.  Pope  at  once  entered  on  the  work  of  preparation  fbr 
the  far  fVom  welcome  duties  assigned  him.  On  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  forces  placed  at  his  command,  he  was  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  great  disproportion  of  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  the  ends  that  were  desired.  In  addition  to  the 
troops  within  the  intrenchments  around  Washington,  the 
whole  effectiye  force  at  his  disposal  was  as  follows :  First  Corps, 
11,500 ;  Second  Corps,  (as  reported,)  14,500 ;  and  Third  Corpa, 
18,400 — making  in  all,  44,400.  Gen.  Pope  states,  however, 
that  the  Second  Corps  really  nnmbered  but  about  8,000,  so  that 
the  total  was  barely  38,000.  With  this  force,  the^new  Com- 
manding General  had  the  triple  task  of  defending  Washingtoii, 
holding  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  creating  a  diversion  ia^ 
fkvor  of  the  army  at  Harrison's  Landing. 

At  the  first  intelligence  of  Jackson's  onset  upon  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  by  way  of  Hanover  Court  House,  on  the  26th, 
€kn.  Pope  had  earnestly  and  repeatedly  urged  the  impolicy  of 
a  retreat  to  the  James  river,  still  further  away  from  re-enfbroa- 
ments,  but  advised,  instead,  that  MoClellan  should  make  his 
way  northward,  where  elfiM^ve  support  could  be  rendered  him 
by  the  remaining  troops  in  Virginia.  This  policy  of  ooacen- 
tration  may  have  been  impracticable,  under  the  oireumstanees ; 
and  at  all  events,  it  was  little  regarded  by  McClellan,  except 
upon  conditions  that  would  expose  to  the  enemy  all  the  ap« 
preaches  to  Washington  and  the  Valley.  The  necessity  of  cor- 
dial codperation  between  the  little  army  left  for  the  defense  of 
these  positions,  and  the  remnant  of  McClellan 's  force,  at  Harri- 
son's Landing,  was  obvious.    The  utter  impossibility  of  send* 
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iftg  to  the  latter  point  any  re-enforeements  drawn  from  the 
former,  hardly  needs  to  be  stated,  and  yet  it  was  for  precisely 
the  reason  that  this  was  not  done,  that  Gen.  McClellan,  after 
his  disastrous  battle  at  Gaines'  Mill,  on  the  28th,  wrote  the 
following  letter — which,  but  for  his  deliberate  reproduction  of 
it  in  his  final  report,  might  have  been  charitably  dismissed  as 
a  mere  hasty  ebullition — ^received  with  a  forbearance  which, 
perhaps,  such  un amiable  weakness  had  long  since  ceased  to 
deserre : 

Hbadquabtbbs  Akmt  of  the  Potomac,     ) 
Savage's  Station,  June  28,  1862, 12.20  A.  M.  j 

I  now  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On  this  side  of  the 
river  (the  right  bank)  we  repulsed  several  strong  attacks.  On 
the  left  bank  our  men  did  all  that  men  oould  do,  all  that  sol- 
diers could  accomplish,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly 
superior  numbers,  even  after  I  brought  my  last  reserves  into 
action.  The  loss  on  both  sides  is  terrible.  I  believe  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad 
remnants  of  my  men  behave  as  men.  Those  battalions  whq 
fought  most  bravely,  and  suffered  most,  are  still  in  the  best 
order.  *My  regulars  were  superb ;  and  I  count  upon  what  are 
left  to  turn  another  battle,  in  company  with  their  gallant  com- 
rades of  the  volunteers.  Had  I  twenty  thousand  or  even  ten 
thousand  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morrow,  I  could  take  Rich- 
mond ;  but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the 
army. 

If  we  have  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor, 
and  no  one  need  blush  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  have 
lost  this  battle  because  my  force  was  too  small. 

I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  this,  and  I  say 
it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general  who  feels  in  his  heart  the 
loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed 
to-day.  I  still  hope  to  tetrieve  our  fortunes ;  but  to  do  this 
the  Government  must  view  the  matter  in  the  same  earnest  light 
that  I  do.  You  must  send  me  very  large  re-enforcements,  and 
send  them  at  onoe.  I  shall  draw  back  to  this  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  material.  "Please 
understand  that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost  nothing  but  men, 
and  those  the  best  we  have. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  only  wish  to  say 
to  the  President  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  regarding  me  as 
ungenerous  when  I  said  that  my  force  was  too  weak.    I  merely 
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intimated  a  truth  which  to-day  has  been  too  plainly  proTed. 
If,  at  this  instant,  I  could  dispose  of  ten  thousand  fresh  men, 
I  could  gain  the  victory  to-morrow. 

I  know  that  a  few  thousand  more  men  would  have  changed 
this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  victory.  As  it  is,  the  Government 
must  not  and  can  not  hold  me  responsible  for  the  result. 

I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night.  I  have  seen  too  many  dead 
and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not  so  now,  the 
game  is  lost. 

If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no 
tbanks  to  you,  or  to  any  other  persons  in  Washington. 

You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army. 

G.   B.   McCLELLa^N. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton. 

Further  communication  with  this  officer  was  interrupted 
until,  after  his  arrival  at  Harrison's  Landing,  the  following 
dispatch  was  sent  in  reply  : 

Washington,  July  1, 1862,  3.30  P.  M. 

It  is  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  for  your  present  emer- 
gency. If  we  had  a  million  of  men,  we  could  not  get  them  to 
you  in  time.  We  have  not  the  men  to  send.  If  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy,  you  must  find  a  place  of 
security,  and  wait,  rest,  and  repair.  Maintain  your  ground  if 
you  can,  but  save  the  army  at  all  events,  even  if  you  fall  back 
to  Fort  Monroe.  We  still  have  strength  enough  in  the  coun- 
try, and  will  bring  it  out.  A.  Lincoln. 

Maj.-6en.  G.  B.  McClellan. 

Obviously,  the  chief  concern  in  regard  to  this  army  was  now 
to  preserve  it  from  further  loss — there  having  been,  in  fact, 
apprehensions  through  the  country  that  its  entire  surrender 
would  be  the  ultimate  result,  even  after  it  had  reached  its 
present  comparatively  secure  position.  Indeed,  had  the  num- 
bers under  Lee  at  all  corresponded  with  McClellan 's  estimate, 
this  danger  was  still  imminent.  The  enemy  held  one  bank  of 
the  James  river,  the  chief  security  to  our  communications 
being  in  the  fleet  of  gunboats  under  Commodore  Eodgers. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Gen.  Pope,  having 
.unsuccessfully  appealed  to  the  chjef  authorities  at  Washington 
to  relieve  him  from  a  command  from  which  so  little  wa^  to  be 
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Ikoped,  and  in  whicli  his  bigli  military  reputation  was  staked  at 
l^arful  odds,  issued  an  energetic  address  to  his  army,  with  the 
-vigorous  orders  so  ofTensive  to  his  adversaries,  and  proceeded 
earnestly  to  the  performance  of  the  three-fold  duties  already 
indicated,  drawing  almost  the  entire  army  of  Lee  away  from 
[Richmond. 

One  of  Pope's  first  moyements  was  the  sending  out  of 
cavalry  detachments  from  Fredericksburg,  to  cut  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad  at  seveoil  points.  This  having  been  duly 
accomplished,  orders  were  given  to  Gen.  Banks,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  to  send  forward  all  his  cavalry,  with  an  infantry  support, 
to  occupy  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  to  advance  from  thence 
to  Oordonsville,  destroying  the  railroad  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
eastward  from  that  place.  The  cavalry  commander  failed  to 
execute  the  latter  part  of  the  order,  going  only  as  far  as  Madi- 
son Court  House — a  fiiilure  which  cost  him  his  command. 
Jackson's  advance,  under  Ewell,  reached  Gordonsville  on  the 
16th.  Gen.  Pope  took  the  field  in  person  on  the  29th,  and 
the  milin  portion  of  his  infantry  and  artillery  was  placed  in 
position,  by  the  7th  of  August,  along  the  turnpike  road  from 
Sperryville  to  Culpepper.  Gen.  Buford,  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  in  Banks'  corps,  was 
posted  at  Madison  Court  House  with  five  regiments,  his  pick- 
ets extending  along  the  Rapidan,  from  Burnett's  Ford  to  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Gen.  Sigel  was  directed  to  send  a  brigade  of 
infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  in  support  of  Buford,  to 
Robertson's  river.  Gen.  Bayard,  with  four  cavalry  regiments, 
was  posted  near  Rapidan  Station,  his  pickets  extending  east- 
ward along  the  Rapidan  to  Raccoon  Ford,  and  westward  to 
me^  those  of  Buford  at  Burnett's  Ford.  Cavalry  pickets  were 
also  stationed  along  the  Rapidan  from  Raccoon  Ford  to  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  with  the  Rappahannock,  while  King's 
division  of  infantry  remained  opposite  Fredericksburg,  substan* 
tially  completing  the  line  to  the  Potomac. 

On  the  8th,  the  enemy  was  reported  in  force  in  front  of  both 
Bayard  and  Buford,  the  former  slowly  falling  back  toward  Cul- 
pepper. Crawford's  brigade,  of  Banks'  corps,  was  sent  toward 
Cedar  mountain,  to  support  Bayard,  and  to  aid  in  ascertaining 
25 
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tbe  numberBttnd  intentions  of  the  enemy.  On  the  9tli,  Banks 
was  ordered,  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps,  to  join  the  bri- 
gade under  Crawford — Sigel  having  failed,  for  some  reason,  to 
arrive  from  Sperrjville,  to  participate  in  thid  movement  as 
intended.  Rickeits'  division,  of  McDowell's  corps,  was  posted 
three  miles  in  the  rear  of  Banks,  so  as  to  be  available  for  his 
support,  or  to  be  thrown  toward  Sperrjville,  whither  Bufbrd 
was  retreating,  reporting  a  heavy  Rebel  force  advancing  toward 
Culpepper  from  Madison  Court  House. 

During  the  day,  on  the  9th,  and  down  to  five  o'clock,  the 
enemy  did  not  appear  before  Banks,  in  any  considerable  force, 
which  led  that  officer,  contrary  to  the  intentions  t>f  the  com- 
ncuinding  General,  who  merely  desired  the  enemy  at  this  point 
to  be  kept  in  check,  to  advance  two  miles  to  attack.  In  reality, 
he  encountered  a  superior  force  in  a  strong  position,  his  troops 
fighting  bravely.  The  action  lasted  less  than  two  hours,  the 
Government  forces  being  gradually  driven  back  to  their  former 
position,  with  considerable  loss.  Ricketts'  division  now  came 
up  to  their  aid,  with  Gen.  Pope  at  its  head.  A  brisk  artillery 
fire  was  soon  after  commenced,  driving  back  the  enemy  to  his 
former  shelter  in  the  woods. 

Sigel  having  arrived,  his  corps  was  now  advanced  and  that 
of  Banks  withdrawn  toward  Culpepper,  to  be  put  in  oondition 
dfter  its  fatigues  and  losses.  King  had  been  telegraphed  for 
at  Fredericksburg  on  the  8th,  and  arrived  on  the  night  of  the 
ilth,  which  day  had  been  spent  by  both  parties  in  burying  the 
dead.  Pope,  now  having  numbers  about  equal  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  determined  to  bring  on  a  battle,  by  falling  on  his  line 
of  communications  at  daybreak.  But,  during  the  night,  Jack- 
ion  retired  hurriedly  across  the  Rapidan,  toward  Gordonsville, 
leaving  behind  many  of  his  dead  and  wounded.  Ottn.  Pope 
reports  a  loss  of  about  1,800  men,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners. 

A  cavalry  force,  under  Buford  and  Bayard,  followed  the 
enemy  to  the  Rapidan,  capturing  many  stragglers.  Thereupon 
the  cavalry  resumed  its  former  position,  on  the  line  of  the 
Rapidan,  from  Rkccoon  Ford  to  Ihe  Blue  Ridge. 

On  the  14th,  Pope  had  an  accession  to  his  strength,  by  the 
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arrfyal  of  Cken.  Reno,  with  8)000  men  from  tbe  forces  of  Gen. 
Bnrneide  (Ninih  Corps),  which  had  armed  at  Falmouth.  The 
army  was  then  advanced,  taking  a  fkTorable  position,  with  its 
light,  under  Sigel,  resting  on  Robertson's  river;  the  center, 
under  McDowell,  occupying  both  flanks  of  Cedar  mountain, 
and  the  left,  under  Reno,  taking  position  near  Raccoon  Ford, 
oovering  the  road  thence  to  Btevensborg  and  Culpepper  Court 
House.  The  cavahry,  meanwhile,  continued  to  operate  on  the 
communications  of  the  enemy,  who  was  receiving  heavy  rein- 
forcements from  Richmond.  A  cavalry  expedition  sent  toward 
Louisa  Court  House,  on  the  16th,  captured  the  Adjutafit  Gen- 
eral of  Stuart,  and,  among  other  papers,  an  autograph  letter 
fVom  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  to  the  latter,  showing  the  plans  of 
the  enemy  to  mass  an  overwhelming  force  in  Pope's  front,  and 
to  &11  upon  him  before  he  could  be  reenforced  from  the  Am^ 
of  the  Potonmc.  Despairing  of  such  aeeistaiioe  is  holding  his 
present  strong  position,  Pope  made  the  best  dispositions  in  his 
power  for  withdrawing  behind  the  Rappahannock,  which  move- 
ment was  executed  with  great  skill  and  expedition,  on  the  night 
of  the  18th,  aAd  during  the  day  of  the  19th. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  presence  and  cooperation  of  which  had  become  so 
essential  to  success  at  this  critieal  juncture. 

During  the  first  days  of  July,  Gen.  McClellan  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  render  his  new  position  as  secure  as  possible.  It 
was  early  manifest  that  a  withdrawal  of  his  force,  to  aid  in  tlie 
operations  before  Washington,  did  not  accord  with  his  indi- 
vidual views.  To  the  last,  he  was  extremely  loath  to  abandon 
the  Peninsula.  On  the  4th  of  July,  McClellan  had  sadd,  m  « 
dispatch  to  the  President :  "Our  communications  by  the  Jamas 
river  are  not  secure.  There  are  points  where  the  enemy  can 
establish  themselves  with  cannon  or  musketry  and  command 
the  river,  and  where  it  is  not  certain  that  our  gunboats  can 
drive  ^em  out"  At  the  same  date,  before  receiring  the  dis- 
patch just  quoted  from,  the  President,  still  anxious  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  McClellan's  remaining  force,  and  without 
having  definitely  determined  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  it,  wrote  him  as  follows : 
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Wae  Dspartmkht,  > 

Washingtoh  City,  D.  C,  July  4, 1862.  j 
I  understand  your  poBition  as  stated  in  your  letter,  and  bj 
Gen.  Marcy.  To  re-enforce  you  so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume 
the  ofPensive  within  a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  is  inipossible. 
In  addition  to  that  arrived  and  now  arriving  from  the  Potomac, 
(about  ten  thousand  men,  I  suppose),  and  about  ten  thousand 
I  hope  you  will  have  from  Burnside  very  soon,  and  about  five 
thousand  from  Hunter,  a  little  later,  I  do  not  see  how  1  can 
send  you  another  man  within  a  month.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  defensive,  for  the  present,  must  be  your  only  care. 
Save  the  army,  first,  where  you  are,  if  you  can,  and,  secondly, 
by  removal,  if  you  must.  You,  on  the  ground,  must  be  the 
iudge  as  to  which  you  will  attempt,  and  of  the  means  for  efieoi- 
ing  it.     I  but  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  with  the  aid  of  the 

fun  boats  and  Uie  re-enforcements  mentioned  above,  you  can 
old  your  present  position ;  provided,  and  so  long  as  you  can 
keep  the  James  river  open  below  you.  If  you  are  not  tolerably 
confident  you  can  keep  the  James  river  open,  you  had  better 
remove  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have 
expressed  any  apprehension  as  to  the  danger  of  having  your 
communications  cut  on  the  river  below  you,  yet  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  can  have  escaped  your  attention. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Linooln. 

Maj.-Oen.  MoGl8I*lan. 

P.  S. — If  at  any  time  vou  feel  able  to  take  the  offidnrive,  you 
are  not  restrained  from  doing  so.  A.  L. 

HoCIellan  replied,  on  the  7th :  *^  Hy  position  is  very  strong, 
and  daily  becoming  more  so.  If  not  attacked  to^ay,  I  shall 
laugh  at  them.  I  have  been  anxious  about  my  communtoa- 
tions.  ....  Alarm  yourself  as  little  as  possible  about  me,  and 
don't  lose  confidence  in  this  army."  At  the  same  date,  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  President,  volunteering  a  statement 
of  his  '^general  views  oonceming  the  existing  state  of  the  rebel- 
lion." He  reminds  Mr.  Lincoln  that  *'  the  Rebel  army  is  in 
the  ^ont,  with  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  us  by  attacking 
our  positions  or  reducing  us  by  blocking  our  river  commu- 
nications." He  ^*  can  not  but  regard  "  his  "  condition  as  criti- 
cal." The  singularity  of  one  sitting  down,  under  such  circnm- 
stances,  to  write  a  political  disquisition,  as  if  he  were  the 
veriest  gentleman  of  leisure,  is  more  striking  than  any  thing 
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in  ibe  doonment  itoeHl  Two  or  three  paragraphs  in  this  letter 
(dated  July  7, 1862,  and  publiahed  at  loDgih  in  the  writer's 
laat  ofiknal  report)  will  serve  to  show  its  qualify : 

Our  oaose  must  never  be  abandoned  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free 
inBtitutions  and  self-government.  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost  in  time, 
treasure,  and  blood.  If  secession  is  successful,  other  dissolu- 
tions are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  future.  Let  neither  military 
disaster,  political  faction,  nor  foreign  war  shake  your  settled 
purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  people  of  every  State.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  Government  must  deterdiine  upon  a  civil  and 
military  policy,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  our  National 
trouble 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  war ;  as  such 
it  should  be  regarded,  and  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the 
highest  principles  known  to  Christian  civilization.  It  should 
not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any 
State,  in  any  event.  It  should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  popu- 
lation, but  against  armed  forces  and  political  organizations. 
Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of  per- 
sons, territorial  organization  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition  of 
slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  .  .  . 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  ftiture  conduct  of  our 
etruggle  shall  be  made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain 
requisite  forces  will  be  almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radi- 
cal views,  especiallv  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our 
present  armies.  The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  sup- 
ported by  concentrations  of  military  power.  The  National  forces 
should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of  occupation,  and 
numerous  armies,  but  should  be  mainly  collected  into  masses, 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Those  armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the  political  structure  which 
they  support  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

From  time  to  time.  Gen.  McClellan  continued  to  urge  the 
policy  of  preparing  his  army  to  advance  on  Richmond  from  its 
present  position.  He  called  for  reenforcements,  asking  a  con- 
centration under  his  command  of  <^  every  thing  we  can  possibly 
spare  from  less  important  points,  to  make  sure  of  crushing  the 
enemy  at  Richmond,  which  seems  clearly  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  rebeldom."  The  President  visited  Harrison's 
lianding  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  in  company  with  the  Com- 
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manding  Qeneral,  reviewed  the  Army  of  ^e  Potonne.     For 
an  entire  month)  soaroety  bo  much  as  a  reconnoiaeaiiee  in  foroe 
occurred  to  break  the  monotony  of  life  in  that  anbealthy 
locality.     On  the  30th,  Oen.  Halleck  suggested  that  the  enemy 
at  Richmond  be  pressed,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  kls  foroe 
there.     Finally,  on  the  4th  of  August,  one  day  after  being 
ordered  to  prepare  for  a  prompt  withdrawal  to  Acquia  Creek,  the 
divisions  of  Hooker  and  Sedgwick,  by  order  of  Oen.  MeOielbn, 
advanced  and  turned  Malvern  Hill,  causing  the  Kebel  force 
which  had  occupied  that  position  to  retreat  toward  Kicbmond. 
Col.  Averill,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  returned  from  a  cavalry 
reconnoisaance  in  the  direction  of  ^ivage's  Station,  and  MeCSei- 
lan  announced :    '^  Our  troops  have  advanced  twelve  miles  ia 
one  direction,  and  seventeen    in  another,  toward   Ricbmond 
to-day."     Meanwhile,  he  had  commenced  sending  off  his  sick 
and  disabled  soldiers,  as  directed  by  Oen.  Halleck,  on  the  30th 
of  July — the  order  being  repeated,  with  emphasis,  on  the  2d 
of  August.    On  the  6th,  he  was  ordered  to  send,    '<  imme- 
diately," a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  several  batteries  of  artil- 
lery to  Bu^side's  command  at  Acquia  Creek.     Instead  of 
promptly     complying    with     this    order,     Gen.     McClellan 
returned  a  dispatch  offering  reasons  for  non-compliance^  and 
promising  to  "  obey  the  order  as  soon  as  circumstances  per- 
mit."    It  was  partly  complied  with  a  day  or  two  later. 

From  the  3d  of  August,  when  he  was  directed  to  take  "  im- 
mediate measures"  for  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  Penin- 
sula, Gen.  McClellan  earnestly  resisted  this  order,  until,  on  the 
6th,  he  was  definitively  informed :  "  The  order  will  not  he 
rescinded,  and  you  will  be  expected  to  execute  it  with  all  pos- 
sible promptness."  Gen.  Halleck,  who  had  not  determined  on 
this  course,  until  he  had  visited  Gen.  McClellan  in  camp, 
respectfully  considered  the  views  presented  against  it^  and 
wrote  him  at  length,  assigning  the  following,  among  other 
reasons,  for  the  policy  adopted^ 

You  and  your  officers  at  our  interview  estimated  the  enemy's 
forces  in  and  around  Richmond  at  200,000  men.  Since  then, 
you  and  others  report  that  they  have  received,  and  are  receiv- 
ing, largo  re-enforoements  from  the  South.    Gen*  Pope's  army, 
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ooTeriDg  WasluDgton,  is  only  about  40,000.  Yoar  effective  force 
ia  only  about  90)000.  You  are  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and 
den.  Pope,  eighty  or  ninety,  with  the  enemy  directly  between 
you,  ready  to  fiill  with  his  superior  numbers  upon  one  or  the 
other,  as  he  may  elect ;  neither  can  re-enforoe  the  other  in  case 
of  such  an  attack. 

If  Oen.  Pope^s  army  be  diminished  to  re-enforce  you,  Wash- 
ington, Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  would  be  left  uncovered 
and  exposed.  If  your  force  be  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope, 
you  would  be  too  weak  to  even  hold  the  position  you  now  oc- 
cupy, should  the  enemy  turn  round  and  attack  you  m  full  force. 
In  other  words,  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  split  into  two 
parts,  with  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy  directly  between  them, 
^ey  can  not  be  united  by  land  without  exposing  both  to 
destruction,  and  yet  they  must  be  united.  To  send  Pope's 
forces  by  water  to  the  Peninsula  is,  under  present  circum* 
stances,  a  military  impossibility.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
send  the  forces  on  the  Peninsula  to  some  point  by  water,  say 
Fredericksburg,  where  the  two  armies  can  be  united.     *    * 

But  you  will  reply,  why  not  re-enforce  me  here,  so  that  I 
can  strike  Eichmond  from  my  present  position  ?  To  do  this, 
you  said,  at  our  interview,  that  you  required  30,000  additional 
troops.  I  told  you  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  you  so  many. 
You  finally  thought  you  would  have  some  chance  of  success 
with  20,000.  But  you  afterward  telegraphed  me  that  you 
would  require  35,000,  as  the  enemy  was  being  largely  re- 
enforced. 

If  your  estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength  was  correct,  your 
requisition  was  perfectly  reasonable ;  but  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  fill  it  until  new  troops  could  be  enlisted  and  organized, 
which  would  require  several  weeks. 

To  keep  your  army  in  its  present  position  until  it  could  be 
so  re-enforced,  would  almost  destroy  it  in  that  climate. 

The  months  of  August  and  September  are  almost  fatal  to 
whites^who  live  on  that  part  of  James  river ;  and  even  after 
you  received  the  re-enforcements  asked  for,  you  admitted  that 
you  must  reduce  Fort  Darling  and  the  river  batteries  before 
you  could  advance  on  Eichmond. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  of  these  fortifi- 
cations would  not  require  considerable-  time — ^perhaps  as  much 
as  those  at  Yorktown. 

This  delay  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  youx 
army,  but  in  the  mean  time  Gen.  Pope's  forces  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  blows  of  the  enemy  without  the  slightest 
nope  of  assistance  from  you. 

in  regard  to  the  demoralizing  eflfoet  of  a  withdrawal  firom 
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the  Peninsnla  to  the  Bappahaanook,  I  must  remark  iihat  a  large 
number  of  your  highest  officers,  indeed  a  majority  of  those 
whose  opinions  have  been  reported  to  me,  are  decidedly  in  fkvor 
of  the  movement.  Even  several  of  those  who  origioidly  advo- 
cated the  line  of  the  Peninsnla,  now  advise  its  abandonment. 

This  final  decision  was  telegraphed  to  McClellan  on  the  6th. 
Pope's  situation  on  the  Rapidan,  as  already  seen,  was  becoming 
critical,  and  yet,  on  the  9th,  Gkn.  Halleck  found  occasion  to 
telegraph  as  follows : 

Washington,  Augost  9, 1862,  12.45  P.  M. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  is  massing  his  forces  in 
front  of  Gens.  Pope  and  Burnside,  and  that  he  expects  to  cmah 
them  and  move  forward  to  the  Potomac. 

You  must  send  re-enforcements  instantly  to  Acquia  Creek. 

Considering  the  amount  of  transportation  at  your  disposal, 
vour  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  You  must  move  with  all  possi- 
ble celerity.  H.  W.  Hallbok, 

Major-General. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  MgClbllan. 

He  received  in  reply:  "There  has  been  no  unnecessary 
delay,  as  you  assert — not  an  hour's — but  every  thing  has  been 
and  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  carry  out  your 
orders."  On  the  10th,  a  full  week  after  the  original  order, 
Gen.  Halleck  again  telegraphed :  "  The  enemy  is  crossing  the 
Rapidan  in  large  force.  They  are  fighting  Gen.  Pope  to-day. 
There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  your  movements.  That 
which  has  already  occurred  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  must 
be  satisfactorily  explained."  The  chief  excuse  for  this  delay 
was  the  want  of  sufficient  transportation.  He  had  not  yet  dis- 
posed of  even  the  sick — a  work  required  to  be  at  once  proceeded 
with,  as  early  as  the  30th  of  July.  But  even  this  imperfect 
explanation  is  set  aside  by  Gen.  Halleck  in  the  following  reply, 
(August  12th)  :  "  The  Quartermaster  General  informs  me  that 
nearly  every  available  steam  vessel  in  the  country  is  now  under 

your  control Burnside  moved  nearly  13,000  troops  to 

Acquia  Creek  in  less  than  two  days,  and  his  transports  were 
immediately  sent  back  to  you.  AU  the  vessels  in  the  James 
river  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  were  placed  at  your  disposal, 
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ftnd  it  was  supposed  that  eight  or  ten  thouBand  of  your  men 

could  be  transported  daily There  has  been,  and  ia,  the 

most  urgent  necessity  for  dispatch,  and  not  a  single  moment 
must  be  lost  in  getting  additional  troops  in  front  of  Washing* 
ton."  Gen.  McGlellan  again  asseverates,  in  reply,  that  he  is 
doing  all  he  can,  and  actnally  says,  (August  12th),  nine  days 
after  the  order  to  moye  :  *'  If  Washington  is  in  danger  now, 
this  army  can  scarcely  arrive  in  time  to  save  it ;  it  is  in  much 
better  position  to  do  so  from  here  than  from  Acquia." 

Two  or  three  days  later,  in  a  dispatch  dated  August  14,  11 
P.  M.,  McClellan^at  length  announced  :  ''  Movement  has  com- 
menced by  land  and  water.  All  sick  will  be  away  to-morrow 
night "  —  the  "  movement "  referred  to  being,  as  he  states  in 
his  final  report,  that  "  of  the  main  army.'*  At  noon  on  the 
15th,  we  find  him  saying :  *^  Two  of  my  army  corps  marched 
last  night  and  this  morning  en  route  for  Yorktown  —  one  via 
Jones'  Bridge,  and  the  other  via  Barrett's  Ferrjj  where  we  have 
a  pontoon  bridge.  The  other  corps  will  be  pushed  forward  as 
fast  as  the  roads  are  clear ;  and  I  hope  before  to-morrow  mom- 
ing  to  have  the  entire  army  in  motion."  In  a  word,  under  the 
most  urgent  orders  to  hasten  to  Washington,  at  a  time  of 
imminent  danger,  nearly  two  weeks  expire  before  the  march  is 
commenced.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  was  executed  in 
accordance  with  this  beginning. 

On  the  21st,  eighteen  days  after  the  order  to  move  was  given, 
Qeu.  Halleck  sends  the  following  to  McClellan,  then  at  Fortress 
Monroe :  "  The  forces  of  Bumside  and  Pope  are  hard  pushed,  and 
require  aid  as  rapidly  as  you  can  send  it.  Come  yourself  as  soon 
as  you  can .  By  all  means,  see  that  the  troops  sent  have  plenty  of 
ammunition.  We  have  no  time  here  to  supply  them.  Moreover, 
they  may  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  land."  McOlellan  replied : 
*^  I  have  ample  supplies  of  ammunition  for  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  will  have  it  up  in  time.*  I  can  supply  any  deficiency  that 
may  exist  in  Gen.  Pope's  army."  Leaving  the  corps  of  Gen. 
Keyes  to  occupy  Yorktown,  and  Sumner's  corps  waiting  for 
transportation,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  having  at  length 
embarked,  McCicllan  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  for  Acqnia 
Creek  on  the  evening  of  August  23,  and  reported  from  that 
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pkoe  OB  tliie  noming  of  the  24th.    On  ibe  27tli,  be  reached 
Alezftndm. 

Gen.  Pope,  hmviiig  promptly  executed  his  retrograde  move- 
ment,  hid  his  men  in  m  strong  position  on  the  Rappahannock 
line,  with  the  following  dispositions  on  the  20th  Angost :  The 
right)  under  Sigel,  was  posted  three  miles  above  Rappahannock 
Station,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  oonnecting  cloaelj 
with  McDowell  in  the  center,  near  that  point,  and  the  left 
keeping  open  the  connection  with  Frederieksbnrg,  whenoe  reen- 
fbroementB  from  the  Armj  of  the  Potomac  were  partly  to 
come.    Repeated  calls  were  made  from  Washington  for  addi- 
tional  forces  to  cover  his  right,  which  could  not  be  fVirther 
extended  without  exposing  this  necessary  connection  on  the 
left,  and  which  was  strongly  threatened  by  the  enemy.    Ample 
time  had  passed,  since  the  order  of  August  3,  for  the  arrival 
of  the  requisite  force  for  this  purpose  from  the  Peninsula,  but 
the  tardy  movement  of  McGlellan  had  rendered  this  rednforoe- 
ment,  reasonably  expected,  as  yet  impossible.     The  enemy,  now 
in  strong  force,  confronted  Pope  from  Kelly's  Ford,  to  a  point 
beyond  his  extreme  right     On  the  21st  and  22d,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Rebels  to  cross  the  river  at  several  points, 
but  in  every  instance  they  were  repulsed.     Pope  was  urged  to 
make  every  exertion  to  hold  out  for  two  days  longer,  when  it 
was  believed  his  line  would  be  adequately  strengthened.     But 
up  to  the  25th,  the  only  forces  that  had  arrived  in  his  vicinity, 
except  the  detachment  under  Reno,  from  Burnside's  corps, 
were  2,500  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  under  G^n.  Reynolds, 
which  reached  Kelly's  Ford,  and  Kearney's  division,  4,500 
strong,  at  Warren  ton  Junction.    The  evident  movements  of  the 
enemy  to  turn  his  right,  caused  the  Commanding  General  much 
uneasiness,  but  the  necessity  of  n^aintaining  his  communication 
pn  the  left  was  still  imperative.     Sigel  was  instructed  to  stand 
firm,  allowing  the  enemy  to  cross  at  Sulphur  Springs,  and  move 
toward  Warren  ton,  when  Pope  determined  to  mass  his  force  to 
the  right  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  the  enemy's  advance. 
All  of  the  cavalry,  under  Buford  and  Bayard,  were  pushed  to 
the  right  of  Sigel,  toward  Fayetteville  and  Sulphur  Springs,  to 
picket  the  river  and  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements.     On  the 
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night  of  the  22d,  %  small  cayftlry  foroe  made  an  attack  on  our 
army  trains  at  Catlett's  Station,  doing  no  great  damage.  The 
right  of  Pope  being  still  heavilj  threatened,  while  a  strong 
ibree  was  massed  in  his  front  at  Rappahannook  Station,  he 
Ibrmed  the  bold  plan  of  coneentrating  his  foroe,  reorossing  the 
Rappahannook,  and  assailing  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  opposing 
army.  On  the  morning  of  the  28d,  his  forces  were  collected 
for  this  purpose  near  Rappahannock  Station.  The  river  had 
meanwhile  suddenly  risen,  and  finding  that  a  crossing  could 
not  be  effected  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours,  the  plan  was 
obanged.  ^SigeFs  corps,  supported  by  those  of  Banks  and 
Reno,  were  ordered  to  Sulphur  Springs,  to  attack  any  force 
fallen  in  with,  and  to  advance  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  McDowell, 
to  whose  command  the  reinforcements  under  Reynolds  were 
attached,  was  moved  directly  upon  Warrenton,  to  unite  with 
Sigel,  if  occasion  should  require,  on  the  road  from  thence  to  Sul- 
pliur  Springs  or  Waterloo  Bridge. 

It  was  ascertained  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  the 
vholo  force  of  the  enemy  was  extended  along  the  river,  from 
Rappahannock  Station  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  his  center  being 
near  Sulphur  Springs.  During  the  day,  a  large  Rebel  force 
moved  rapidly  northward  toward  Reotortown,  west  of  Bull  Run 
Mountains,  (which  are  crossed  by  the  Manassas  railroad  at 
Thoroughfare  Gkp.)  This  movement  clearly  evinced  a  pur- 
pose to  turn  the  right  of  Pope's  army  by  way  of  White  Plains 
and  Thoroughfare  Oap.  Oen.  Pope,  feeling  bound,  as  he  says, 
by  his  instructions  to  maintain  his  communication  with  Frede* 
rioksburg,  and  having  assurances  that  30,000  men  were  to  be 
sent  forward  that  day,  or  the  next  morning,  did  not  imme- 
diately change  his  position  to  meet  that  emergency.  The  main 
foroe  of  the  enemy  steadily  tending  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  advance,  he  determined,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  to  aban- 
don the  lower  fords  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  directed 
McDowell,  with  his  own  corps  and  that  of  Sigel,  to  hold  War- 
renton, while  Reno  was  pushed  forward  three  miles  on  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  and  Fits  John  Porter,  who  had  now 
reported  to  him  from  near  Bealtoa  Station,  was  ordered  to  join 
Reno.     Heintselman's  corps  was  left  at  Warrenton  Junction, 
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with  the  intention  of  being  sent,  at  the  proper  time,  to  Greea- 
wich,  intermediate  between  Warrenton  and  Oainesville.  It  was 
requested  of  Gen.  Halleek  that  Franklin's  oorps  should  be 
hastened  to  Gainesville,  and  that  a  strong  diTision  of  the 
Peninsular  troops  should  be  posted  at  Manassas  Junction.  All 
the  cavalry  at  that  place  was  ordered  to  be  sent  forward  to 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  for  observation.  Gen.  Kearney  was  directed 
to  post  strong  guards  all  along  the  railroad  in  his  rear,  fn»i 
Warrenton  Junction  southward,  while  Gen.  Stui^s  was  charged 
with  the  performance  of  a  like  duty  from  Manassas  Junction 
to  Catlett's  Station.  It  was  confidently  expected  by  Gen.  Pope 
that  these  several  dispositions  would  have  been  completed  by 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th. 

Jackson  advanced  through  Thorough&re  Gap,  as  antiolpa- 
ted,  and  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  26th,  he  had  cut  the  rail- 
road  six  milto  east  of  Warrenton  Junction,  near  Kettie  Bun. 
A  sharp  action  ensued  on  the  27th  between  Hooker  and  Ewell, 
near  Bristow,  in  which  the  latter  was  beaten.  No  report  had 
been  made  by  the  cavalry  sent  to  watch  the  enemy's  movement, 
and  it  now  became  manifest  to  the  commanding  General  th»t 
the  re-enforcements  so  confidently  expected  on  the  assurances 
given,  had  ^iTed  to  come  to  his  support.  His  plans,  otherwise 
likely  to  have  been  successful  in  stopping  Jackson's  advance, 
were  thus  foiled.  He  determined  to  throw  the  forces  he  had 
upon  the  enemy,  moving  toward  Manassas  and  Gainesville,  and 
getting  between  Lee's  army  and  Bull  Bun.  His  entire  force, 
much  of  which  was  greatly  exhausted  by  continual  marching 
or  fighting,  during  the  last  nine  days,  now  numbered  about 
54,000.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  he  proceeded  to  execute 
the  purpose  just  indicated. 

McDowell  reached  Gainesville  during  the  night  of  the  27th, 
as  directed,  and  Kearney  and  Bono  took  position  at  Greenwich, 
according  to  orders,  communicating  with  McDowell.  This  force 
was  thus  successfully  interposed  between  the  main  army  of 
Lee,  still  west  of  the  Bull  Bun  Mountains,  near  White  Pkins, 
and  the  forces  of  Jackson,  Ewell,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  now  south  of 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Manassas 
Junction.     It  was  now  that  Gen.  Pope,  feeling  that  Jackson 
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yamM  completely  in  liis  power,  ordered  Fitx  John  Porter,  wiih 
liis  command  of  fresh  troops,  to  moye  at  1  o'clock  the  next 
morning  to  Bristow  Station,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  work 
of  inclosing  and  crashing  Jackson.  This  order  was  defianUy 
disregarded,  as  charged  by  Gen.  Pope,  and  as  subsequently 
proved  to  the  fall  satisfaction  of  a  court-martial,  by  whose  ver- 
dict Porter,  for  this  and  other  acts  during  the  two  or  three  day^ 
ensuing,  was  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the  service.  Kear- 
ney, having  been  moved  to  Bristow  Station,  was  sent  thence, 
followed  by  Hooker,  (whose  command,  notwithstanding  the 
orders  of  Gen.  Halleck,  and  the  lavish  promises  of  McClellan 
in  reply,  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  ammunition),  in  pur- 
>  suit  of  Ewell  toward  Manassas.  Porter's  corps  did  not  arrive 
«t  Bristow  until  half  past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
28th.  Meanwhile,  Jackson  had  evacuated  Manassas  Junction, 
very  early  that  morning.  Sigel's  corps,  in  the  advance  at 
Gainesville,  had  also  failed  to  move  on  Manassas  as  expeditiously 
as  was  intended,  otherwise  the  retreat  of  Jackson  would  have 
been  intercepted  before  he  reached  Bull  Bun.  The  command- 
ing General  reached  Manassas  Junction,  with  Beno's  corps  and 
Kearney's  division,  within  an  hour  after  Jackson  in  person  had 
left  for  Centreville.  Hooker,  Kearney  and  Beno  were  imme- 
diately sent  forward  toward  the  latter  place,  and  Porter  was 
ordered  to  bring  up  his  corps.  McDowell  was  also  apprised  of 
the  state  of  affiurs,  and  ordered  to  recall  his  troops  advancing 
on  Manassas,  (as  directed  before  Jackson's  retreat  was  begun,) 
and  to  move  out  the  road  from  Gainesville  toward  Centreville. 
Near  nighty  Gen.  Kearney  drove  Jackson's  rear-guard  out  of 
the  latter  place,  occupying  it  about  dark,  with  his  advance  a 
little  beyond.  McDowell,  who  had  with  him  Sigel's  corps  and 
Beynolds'  division,  in  addition  to  his  own  corps,  (from  which 
the  division  of  Bicketts  had  been  detached  in  the  direction  of 
Thoroughfare  Gap),  encountered  the  advance  of  Jackson  about 
€  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  conflict  ensued,  lasting  until 
dark,  when  each  force  held  its  grpund.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, however,  King's  division,  which  had  sustai|ie4  the  princi- 
^1  part  in  this  action,  withdrew  during  the  night,  and  Bick- 
etts had  been  driven  back  from  the  Gap,  retiring  ^ppfi  Bristow 
34 
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Statioii.    Th^  purtj  asMifiag  RiekettB  waa  the  ftdtBooe  of 
LoBgttreet,  «eiit  te  le-enforee  JftoksoB. 

Oen.  Sigai,  fivpported  by  Rejnolds,  wm  directed  to  atteek 
JackMn  on  the  29th,  and  Gen.  H^taelman,  with  the  diTioioiiB 
of  Hooker  and  Kearney,  was  ordered  forward  from  Centreyille 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  Orden  were  sent  to  McIKnr- 
ell  and  Porter  to  mote  forward,  with  their  two  corpe,  to  OmiBe»- 
fille,  with  all  hasto,  to  partieipato  in  the  battle.  8igd  began 
the  attack  at  daylight,  (on  the  29th),  a  mile  or  two  eaat  of 
GroTcton,  where  he  was  soon  Joined  by  Hooker  and  Kenmey. 
Jackson  at  first  attempted  to  ayoid  an  engi^ment  by  ihlling 
back,  but  Was  compelled  to  take  a  stand,  haTing  his  right  a  little 
south  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  his  left  near  Lndlej 
Springs.  His  line  was  ooTcred  by  an  old  raUroad  grade,  ex- 
tending from  Gainesyille  toward  Leesbnrg.  The  oi^ageneBi 
was  a  severe  and  protracted  one.  P<»ter  haTing  eni&rely  fiuled 
to  bring  his  men  into  action  as  ordered,  Jackson,  thongli  his 
forces  were  badly  cut  np,  was  aUe  to  hold  out  nntil  Longsteoei^ 
with  the  advance  of  Lee's  main  army,  near  night  came  up  to 
his  support 

The  losses  were  very  heary  on  both  sides,  Gen.  Pope 
estimating  his  killed  and  wounded  at  six  or  dght  thou- 
sand.   That  of  the  enemy  was  very  much  greater. 

The  battle  of  the  80th,  the  enemy  being  thus  re-enibieed, 
was  fought  under  great  disadTantages,  near  the  old  battle- 
ground of  Bull  Run.  The  Goyernment  troops  fought  with 
great  bravery,  maintaining  their  position  with  remarkable  firm* 
ness  amidst  heavy  losses,  tiiough  the  left  was  gradually  foreed 
back.  Pope  had  boldly  attecked,  in  the  morning,  to  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  frirther  re-enforcements  to  the  enemy  by  Thor- 
oughfare Chip.  It  was  not  until  dark  that  this  sanguinary 
engagement  ceased,  when  our  left  had  receded  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  though  with  unbroken  ranks  and  in  good 
order,  the  turnpike  in  the  rear,  which  the  enemy  had  endeavored 
to  occupy,  being  still  well  covered.  The  losses  on  both  mdes 
were  very  heavy. 

Gen.  Pope's  army  was  not  only  exhausted  with  hard  work 
before  the  commencement  of  this  day's  fight,  but  was  also 
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l>eeoiiiiDg  destitnie  of  snpplieB.  To  an  urgent  request  on  the 
28th  for  .rations  and  forage,  to  be  promptly  forwarded,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  reply  on  the  morning  of  the  30th : 

To  THE  Commanding  Offiobe  at  Centeeville  :  I  have 
l>een  instructed  by  Gen.  McClellan  to  inform  you  that  he  will 
liave  all  the  available  wagons  at  Alexandria  loaded  with  rations 
for  your  troops,  and  all  the  cars  also,  as  soon  as  you  will  send  in  a 
cavalry  escort  to  Alexandria  as  a  guard  to  the  train. 

Respectfdlly,  W.  B.  Feanklin, 

Major-General  commanding  Sixth  Corps. 

^'Sneh  a  letter,"  says  Qen.  Pope,  "when  we  were  fighting 
the  enemy,  and  Alexandria  was  swarming  with  troops,  needs 
no  comment."  Neither  Sunmer's  corps  nor  Franklin's  had  as 
yet  been  advanced  to  render  any  aid  in  a  military  crisis,  which 
urgently  demanded  the  presence  of  every  available  man  at  the 
aoene  of  action.  Another  corps,  commanded  by  McClellan's 
chief  favorite.  Fits  John  Porter,  though  close  at  hand,  had  been 
found  equally  wanting  at  Groveton,  through  the  deliberate  dis- 
obedience of  its  commander,  though  it  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  30ih.  Gen.  McClellan  was,  meanwhile,  quietly  waiting 
at  Alexandria,  having  been  ordered  by  Gen.  Halleck,  on  the 
27ih,  to  "  take  entire  direction  of  ike  sending  out  of  the  troops 
from  Alexandria  ;"  and  having  also  been  told  on  the  same  day, 
that  "  Franklin's  corps  should  march "  to  Manassas  "as  soon 
as  possible."  On  the  previous  day,  the  26th,  Sumner's  corps 
commenced  disembarking  at  Acquia  Creek.  While  thus 
leisurely  waiting,  charged  with  the  duty  of  promptly  sending 
indispensable  re-enforcements  to  Pope,  yet  neglecting  to  send 
even  the  needed  supplies  to  the  troops  he  already  had,  McClel- 
lan was  sending  such  suggestions  to  Washington  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted :  First^ 
to  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communications 
with  Pope  ;  Second,  to  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and 
at  once  use  all  our  means  to  make  the  Capital  perfectly  safe. 

To  this  the  President  replied : 
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Washinotok,  AiigaBfc  29, 1862,  4.10  P.  M« 
YoQTB  of  io-dftj  just  reoeiTed.  I  think  your  first  altematiTe, 
to-wit. :  '^  to  conoentrato  all  oar  available  forces  to  open  com- 
munication with  Pope,"  is  the  right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  con- 
trol. That  I  now  leave  to  Gen.  Halleck,  aided  by  your  coun- 
sels. A.  Lincoln. 
Maj.-6en.  McClsllan. 

After  the  battle  of  the  30th,  and  the  opening  of  free  com- 
munication for  the  enemy  at  Thoroughfare  Crap,  through  which 
the  main  army  of  Lee  was  now  pouring  in  great  numbers,  it 
only  remained  for  Gen.  Pope  to  withdraw  his  army,  as  best  be 
could,  toward  Washington.  All  the  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
Centreville  in  good  order,  where  they  were  rested  during  tbe 
day,  on  the  31st,  receiving  supplies  and  ammunition.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Sumner  and  Franklin,  with  an  aggregate  re- 
enforcement  of  19,000  men.  On  the  Ist  of  September,  the 
enemy  was  found  moving  toward  Fairfax  Court  House,  endan- 
gering Pope's  right.  Due  precautions  had  been  taken,  so  that 
when  the  right  was  attacked  at  sunset,  the  enemy  was  met  bj 
McDowell,  Reno,  Hooker,  and  Kearney.  A  sharp  conflict  fok- 
lowed,  at  Chantilly,  in  the  midst  of  a  thunder-storm,  termina- 
ting soon  afler  dark.  The  Rebels  were  handsomely  repulsed. 
Maj.-Gen.  Kearney  and  Brig.-Gen.  Stevens  were  among  our 
killed. 

On  the  2d,  the  forces  under  Gen.  Pope  were  ordered  to  be 
withdrawn  within  the  intrenchments  around  Washington, 
which  movement  was  executed  in  good  order.  Directly  after, 
Gen.  Pope  was  relieved,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Northwest.  , 

Gen.  McClellan,  on  the  1st  of  September,  was  orally  directed 
by  Gen.  Halleck  to  take  command  of  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington. He  immediately  entered  on  the  work,  his  command, 
however,  being  gtill  limited  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
DO  new  jurisdiction  being  assigned  to  him  outside  of  the  forti- 
fications. It  was  without  any  formal  extension  of  this  authority, 
that  he  went  out  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Maryland,  where  Lee 
next  assumed  a  threatening  position,  having  gone  out  by  Lees- 
burg  and  crossed  the  Upper  Potomac. 
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Proceeding  cautionsly,  until  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  was 
definitely  developed,  the  advance  of  Gen.  McOlellan's  forces, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  came  up  with  and  defeated  the  rear- 
guard of  Lee  at  South  Mountain.  This  was  a  gallant  action, 
in  which  Gen.  Bumside  and  his  corps  took  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  in  which  Gen.  Reno  lost  his  life.  On  the  side  of  the 
Government,  about  30,000  men  were  engaged,  at  various 
.points,  including  the  forces  under  Gkn.  Meade.  The  Com- 
manding General  reports  his  losses  as  312  killed,  1,234 
wounded,  and  22  missing.  About  1,500  prisoners  were  taken 
from  the  enemy,  whose  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were 
estimated  to  have  largely  exceeded  those  of  the  Government 
forces. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Franklin  had  been  executing  a  movement 
on  the  left,  by  Cramp  ton's  Gap,  where  he  had  a  sharp  engage- 
ment. He  was  directed  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry,  where  Col. 
Miles,  with  a  force  of  nearly  14,000  men,  was  in  imminent 
danger.  Before  Franklin  came  to  his  aid,  though  within  sound 
of  his  guns.  Miles  (who  was  soon  after  killed)  had  surrendered 
bis  position,  his  munitions  of  war,  and  his  entire  force  of 
infantry  and  artillery.  His  cavalry,  numbering  about  2,000, 
cut  its  way  out  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Davis,  capturing,  on  its  route  to  the  Government  lines, 
the  train  of  Longstreet  and  over  one  hundred  prisoners. 

McClellan's  forces  were  soon  through  the  mountain  passes, 
and  a  prompt  engagement  with  the  enemy  was  expected,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  his  return. across  the  Potomac,  without  a 
crushing  defeat.  The  circumstances  now  seemed  favorable  to 
this  result,  the  forces  of  McClellan  being  massed  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Bebel  army,  which  was  now  contending 
merely  for  a  secure  retreat — ^in  itself  a  concession  of  decided 
inferiority. 

On  the  15th,  the  enemy  made  a  stand  on  the  bights  beyond 
Antietam  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg.  McClellan, 
seeing  the  formidable  position  thus  occupied,  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble to  prepare  with  great  deliberation,  for  the  attack  he  had 
intended  to  make  at  once.  The  15th  and  most  of  the  16th  were 
accordingly  employed  in  this  preparation,  during  which  time 
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ihe  eiMiBy  aleo  made  new  dispoflitions,  some  artillery  firing 
going  on  dnring  both  days.  Meanwhile,  Jackson's  forces 
retorned  from  the  captnre  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  corps  of 
Snmner  and  Hooker  (the  latter  of  whom  had  taken  the  place 
of  Heintselman,  assigned  to  dnty  within  the  fortifications  at 
Washington)  were  posted  on  the  right,  near  Keedyville,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sharpsbnrg  tnrnpike.  Franklin's  corps  and 
Conch's  division  were  placed  in  front  of  Brownsrille,  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley.  Bnrnside's  corps  occupied  a  position  on  the  left. 
Heavy  artillery  was  massed  in  the  center,  behind  which,  in  the 
low  gronnd.  Porter's  corps  was  held  in  reserve.  The  right, 
center  and  left,  were  each,  respectively,  near  three  stone  bridges 
across  Antietam  Greek,  the  one  on  the  right  being  abont  thr^ee 
and  a  half  miles  f\rom  that  on  the  left. 

In  the  evening  of  the  16th,  Hooker's  corps  advanced  fterosB 
the  stream,  by  the  npper  bridge  and  by  a  ford  near  it,  witih 
orders  to  endeavor  to  tarn  the  enemy's  left  After  a  short 
engagement,  the  opposing  force  was  driven  back,  and  Hooker 
encamped  for  the  night  on  the  gronnd  thns  gained.  Snmner^B 
corps  crossed  at  the  same  point,  and  was  followed  by  the  corps 
of  Gen.  Mansfield  (the  Twelfth,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of 
Gens.  Williams  and  Green.) 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Hooker  made 
an  attack  on  the  enemy's  left — ^his  whole  corps  being  soon 
engaged,  as  well  as  the  remaining  troops  that  had  crossed  over, 
on  the  right.  Franklin's  corps  and  other  forces  were  also 
brought  into  action.  The  contest  was  a  severe  one,  the  enemy- 
having  evidently  moved  a  heavy  force  to  the  support  of  his 
left— his  right  not  having  been  engaged  by  Bumside,  until 
after  the  heaviest  of  this  fighting  was  over.  Gen.  Mansfield 
fell  mortally  wounded.  Gen.  Hooker  was  early  so  severely 
woundefi  as  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  field.  Gen.  Hartsuff, 
of  Hooker's  corps,  was  also  badly  wounded,  as  were  Gens.  Sedg- 
wick and  Dana,  and  many  other  officers.  On  both  sides,  there 
was  heavy  slaughter.  The  enemy  was  finally  driven  backward 
some  distance,  and  our  right  held  the  position  gained. 

Gen.  Bumside's  advance,  on  the  left,  was  not  commenced 
until  hours  after  Hooker  had  brought  on  the  action  on  the 
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rigbt  Abont  8  o'doek  in  the  moning,  he  WM  ordered  by  the 
ConunandiDg  (General  to  oarry  the  bridge  befbre  him,  mad  to 
occupy  the  bights  beyond,  adTancing  along  their  summit 
toward  Sharpsburg.  The  bridge  was  not  carried  until  1  o'clock, 
and  a  halt  was  again  made  until  3,  the  bights  being  finally 
carried  in  a  gallant  manner,  fiumside  earnestly  asked,  but 
fhiled  to  receive  reinforcements  from  the  heavy  reserve  under 
Porter,  which  remained  inaotiTe  through  the  day.  The  enemy, 
as  night  approached,  heavily  reinforced  his  right,  compelling 
Bumside  to  ikll  back  to  a  lower  range  of  hills  than  that  he  had 
gained. 

On  the  whole,  our  forces  had  gained  a  substantial  advantage, 
and  had  inflicted  the  heaviest  damage  on  the  enemy,  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Instead  of  renewing  the  engagement,  next  morning,  as  a  less 
prudent  general  would  undoubtedly  hare  done,  Oen.  McOlellan 
spent  the  18th  **  in  collecting  the  dispersed,  giving  rest  to  the 
ihtagued,  removing  the  wounded,  burying  the  dead,  and  the 
necessary  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle."  During 
tiie  night  of  the  18th,  Lee's  entire  army  retreated  across  the 
Potomac.  ^  As  their  line  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
river,"  Gen.  McClellan  says  in  his  final  report,  "the  evacuation 
presented  but  little  difficulty,  and  was  efiected  before  daylight" 
His  dispatches  of  the  19th,  show  that  he  regarded  these  mat- 
ters somewhat  difierently  at  the  time.  In  fact,  several  hours 
elapsed,  before  the  Commanding  General  appears  to  have  under- 
stood how  completely  the  enemy  had  eluded  his  grasp. 

In  his  official  dispatch  of  Sept  29,  Qen.  McClellan  says,  in 
summing  up  his  estimate  of  the  Bebel  losses : 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  the  number 
of  prisoners  taken  by  our  troops  in  the  two  battles  will,  at 
the  lowest  estimate,  amount  to  5,000.  The  full  returns  will  no 
doubt  show  a  larger  number.  Of  these  about  1,200  are 
wounded.  This  gives  the  Bebel  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  25,542.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  does  not 
include  their  stragglers,  the  number  of  whom  is  said  by  citisens 
here  to  be  large,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  therefore,  that 
tlie  Rebel  army  lost  at  least  30,000  of  their  best  troops  during 
their  campaign  in  Maryland. 
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In  his  lut  report,  Oen.  McClelkn  states  his  own  losses  daring 
the  same  period  as  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  15,520. 

It  was  not  until  the  20th,  that  Maryland  Hights  were  occu- 
pied by  the  corps  of  Gen.  Williams.  On  the  22d,  Gen.  Sumner 
was  advanced  to  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  2Bd,  Gen.  McGlelian 
regarded  the  enemy  as  still  remaining  in  firont  of  him,  with 
^'  indications  of  an  advance  of  reenforcements,'*  and  aceord- 
ingly  proceeded  to  act  on  a  defensive  policy.  On  the  27th,  he 
believes  "  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  is  concentrated  not  fur 
from  Martinsburg,V  and  extending  "toward  our  right  and 
beyond  it."  All  efforts  to  induce  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  lately  represented  as  completely  routed  and  panic- 
stricken,  proved  of  no  avail. 

On  the  let  of  October,  the  President  visited  the  army,  (the 
headquarters  of  which  were  still  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac)  and  passed  over  the  battle-fields  of  South  MoYuitain 
and  Antietam,  in  company  with  Gen.  McClellan.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  visit  waa  made,  in  part,  from  the  extreme 
anxiety  felt  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  account  of  the  protracted  delay 
in  moving  the  army,  and  from  a  desire  to  ascertain,  by  per- 
sonal observation,  how  far  this  inaction  was  necessary  or  rea^ 
sonable.  On  the  President's  return,  the  following  dispatoh 
was  sent  by  Gen.  Halleck  to  Gen.  McClellan : 

Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  October  6,  1862. 
I  am  instructed  to  telegraph  you  as  follows :  The  Preaideiit 
directs  that  you  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy,  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army  must  move  now,  while 
the  roads  are  good.  If  you  cross  the  river  between  the  enemy 
and  Washington,  and  cover  the  latter  by  your  operation,  you 
can  be  reenforced  with  thirty  thousand  men.  If  vou  move  up 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  can  be  sent  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior 
line  between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order 
it.  He  is  very  desirous  that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. You  will  immediately  report  what  line  you  adopt,  and 
when  you  intend  to  cross  the  river ;  also  to  what  point  the  reen- 
forcements  are  to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your 
operations  be  positively  determined  on,  before  orders  are  given 
for  building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads.  I  am  directed  to 
add,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in -chief  fully 
concur  with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 
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Under  yarious  dilatory  pleas,  this  peremptory  order  was 
effectually  disregarded.  After  fifteen  days,  during  which  varions 
sapplies  were  asked  and  furnished,  and  an  appearance  of  being 
on  the  eve  of  moving  was  kept  up,  MoClellan  sent  Oen.  Halleok 
a  dispatch,  on  the  21st,  compkining  of  a  want  of  horses,  as  an 
excuse  for  further  delay,  and  begging  "  leave  to  ask  whether 
the  President  desires  "  him  '<  to  march  at  once,  or  to  await  the 
reception  of  the  new  horses,  every  possible  step  having  been 
taken  to  insure  their  prompt  arrival."  The  Oeneral-in -chief 
immediately  replied :  "  Your  telegram  of  12  M.  has  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  President.  He  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  no 
change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  6th  inst,  .  .  .  The  President 
does  not  expect  impossibilities ;  but  he  is  very  anxious  that  all 
this  good  weather  should  not  be  wasted  in  inactivity."  A  full 
investigation  of  the  facts  is  believed  to  have  justified  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion,  stated  by  Gen.  Halleck  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  28th  of  October :  "  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been 
no  such  want  of  supplies  in  the  army  under  Oen.  McClellan  as 
to  prevent  his  compliance  with  my  onder  to  advance  against  the 
enemy.  Had  he  moved  his  army  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac,  he  could  have  received  his  supplies  almost  as  readily 
as  by  remaining  inactive  on  the  north  side." 

During  the  hist  days  of  October  and  the  earlier  days  of 
November,  the  Army  of  the  Potom^  was  put  in  motion. 
After  weeks  of  fine  weather  had  passed  unimproved,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  "  heavy  rains  delayed  the  movement  considera- 
bly in  the  J^ginning."  The  army  advanced  along  the  southern 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  by  Lovettsville,  Snicker's  Gap,  and 
Kectortovm,  until  the  several  corps  were  massed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Warrenton.  The  main  army  of  Lee  at  the  same  time  fell 
back  on  Gordonsville. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th,  a  dispatch  from  President  Lincoln 
reached  Gen.  McClellan,  at  his  headquarters  near  Rectortown, 
relieving  him  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Maj.-Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  was  designated  as  his  succes- 
sor. This  transfer  of  the  command  was  promptly  carried  into 
effect,  and  Gen.  McClellan,  on  the  lOth,  took  his  final  leave 
of  the  army. 
35 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  New  En  Inaugurated. — Emaneipation. — Message   of   the   Preri- 
dent — Last  Session  of  the  Thirty-seTenth  Congress. 

The  elections,  prior  to  the  antamn  of  1862,  had  shown  large 
majorities  for  the  Administration.  Brilliant  successes  had  been 
won  bj  its  armies  in  tlie  West,  until,  in  June,  the  tide  of  Tie- 
tory  paused  before  Yicksburg.  In  the  East,  military  ineffi- 
ciency had  culminated  on  the  Peninsula  and  before  Washington. 
Lee  had  invaded  Maryland,  and  leisurely  retired,  unpureaed. 
Political  defeat  followed  military  disaster.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl* 
vania  gave  small  majorities  against  the  Administration  in  Octo- 
ber. New  York,  in  the  next  month,  followed  the  example.  The 
lower  House  of  the  next  Congress  was  already  claimed  as 
secured  by  the  Opposition.  Popular  disc<mtent  and  despondency 
were  every-where  manifest.  Opposition  politicians  held  the 
President  responsible  before  the  people  for  the  non-action  of 
their  favorite  General,  whom  they  did  not  cease  to  lament  when 
removed.  Peace  Democrats  rallied  behind  banners  inscribed^ 
"  For  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ; "  yet  their 
repre  entative  man  was  the  one  who,  evading  orders  of  the 
Administration,  and  thwarting  the  President's  wishes,  had 
wasted  lavish  preparations  and  abundant  military  foAses,  dining 
a  whole  year,  in  organizing  fkilure. 

Long  before  this  disheartening  epoch,  however,  President 
Lincoln,  as  seen  in  previous  pages,  had  eamestly^directed  his 
thoughts  to  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  slavery,  in  ite 
necessary  relations  to  the  war.  His  final  speech  to  the  Border 
State  men  on  compensated  emancipaftion,  as  we  have  seen, 
plainly  indicated  that,  as  early  as  July,  his  mind  was  made  up 
to  wrest  this  element  of  military  power  from  the  support  of  the 
Rebellion.  » 

In  the  month  of  May,  1862,  Gen.  Hunter,  then  commanding 
the  Department  of  the  South,  issued  an  unauthorised  order,  in 
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nrhich  he  attempted,  by  logical  deduction  from  tlie  premise  of 
Secession,  to  establish  the  conclusion  that,  in  his  military 
department,  all  slaves  had  become  manumitted.  As  a  result  of 
tLis  logical  exercise,  he  declared  such  persons  to  be  ^'  forever 
free."  This  order,  like  the  rhapsody  on  Slaverj  and  Koman- 
ism,  issued  by  Gen.  Phelps,  in  his  proclamation  at  Ship  Island, 
might  have  been  suffered  to  pass  without  puk^Hc  notice  by  the 
Executive,  had  it  not-emanated  from  a  commanding  general  in 
whose  department  were  twc^  of  the  States  in  which  slaves  were 
the  most  numerous,  and  had  it  not  the  appearance  of  an 
authentic  announcement  of  a  new  policy,  which  Gen.  Hunter 
had  lately  been  sent  out  to  put  in  operation.  The  President 
£elt  constrained  to  set  aside  this  order,  which  he  did  in  the  fol- 
lowing well-considered  proclamation : 

Whersas,  There  appears  in  the  public  prints  wbat  purports 
to  be  a  proclamation  of  Major  General  Hunter,  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,  to  wit : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  South,     ) 
Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  May  9,  1862.  j 

General  Orden  No.  11. 1 

The  three  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina, 
comprising  the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  having 
deliberately  declared  themselves  no  longer  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  having  taken  up  arms 
against  the  said  United  States,  it  becomes  a  military  necessity 
to  declare  them  under  martial  law.  This  was  accordingly  done 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  1862.  Slavery  and  martial  law 
in  a  free  country  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persons  in 
tLese  three  States,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  here- 
tofore held  as  slaves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free. 

David  Hunter, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Official:  Ed.  W.  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

And  Whereas,  The  same  is  producing  some  excitement 
and  misunderstanding,  ^ 

Therefore^  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  no  knowledge  or  belief  of  an  intention,  on  the  part 
of  Gen.  Hunter,  to  issue  such  a  proclamation,  nor  has  it  yet  any 
authentic  information  that  the  document  is  genuine;  and, 
further,  that  neither  Gen.  Hunter  nor  any  other  commander,  or 
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person,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Goyemm^ni  of  the  United 
States  to  make  proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  of  any  State 
free,  and  that  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question, 
whether  genuine  or  false,  is  altogether  void,  so  far  as  respects 
such  declaration. 

I  further  n^ke  known  that,  whether  it  be  competent  for  me, 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  declare  the 
slaves  of  any  State  or  States  free,  and  whether,  at  any  time,  or 
in  any  case,  it  sl/all  have  become  a  necessity  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government  to  exercise  such  supposed 
power,  are  questions  which,  under  my  responsibility,  I  reserve 
to  myself,  and  which  I  can  not  feel  justified  in  leaving  to  the 
decision  of  commanders  in  the  field.  These  are  totally  difer- 
ent  questions  from  those  of  police  regulations  in  armies  and 
camps. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  March  last,  by  a  special  message,  I 
recommended  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution, 
to  be  substantially  as  follows :     ' 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  United  States  ought  to  codperate  with 
any  State  which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery, 
giving  to  such  State  in  its  discretion  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
conveniences, public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of 
system." 

The  resolution,  in  the  language  above  quoted,  was  adopted 
by  large  majorities  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  now 
stands  an  authentic,  definite,  and  solemn  proposal  of  the  nation 
to  the  States  and  people  most  immediately  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  To  the  people  of  these  States  I  now  earnestly 
appeal.  I  do  not  argue ;  I  beseech  you  to  make  the  arguments 
for  yourselves.  You  can  not,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consid- 
eration of  them,  ranging,  if  it  may  be,  far  above  personal  and 
partisan  politics.  This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a^ 
common  object,  casting  no  reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not 
the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contemplates  would  come  gently 
as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or  wrecking  any  thing. 
Will  you  not  embrace  it  ?  So  much  good  has  not  been  done 
by  one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  it 
is  now  your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not 
have  to  lament  that  you  have  neglect^  it. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  nineteenth  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
sixth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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The  policy  on  which  the  Government  had  been  acting,  in  the 
Slave  districts,  was  substantially  that  repeated  in  an  Executive 
order,  under  date  of  July  22,  1862  :  * 

That  military  and  naval  commanders  shall  employ  as  labor- 
ers, within  and  from  said  States,  so  many  persons  of  African 
descent  as  can  be  advantageously  used  for  military  or  naval 
purposes,  giving  them  reasonable  wages  for  their  labor. 

That,  as  to  both  property,  and  persons  of  African  descent,  ac- 
counts phall  be  kept  sufficiently  accurate  and  in  detail  to  show 
quantities  and  amounts,  and  from  whom  both  property  and  such 
persons  shall  have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensation 
can  be  made  in  proper  cases  ;  and  the  several  departments  of 
this  Government  shall  attend  to  and  perform  their  appropriate 
parts  toward  the  execution  of  these  orders. 

In  August,  Mr.  Greeley,  of  New  York,  published  in  his 
Journal,  the  Tribune,  an  editorial  article  on  this  subject,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President,  severely  criticising 
liis  action,  and  complaining,  in  no  very  gentle  terms,  of  various 
matters,  wherein  the  Administration  had,  in  his  opinion,  fallen 
short  of  the  just  expectations  of  "  twenty  millions"  of  loyal 
people.  The  whole  letter  proceeded  from  the  mistaken  as- 
sumption that  the  President  had  not,  all  along,  reflected  as 
earnestly,  and  felt  as  deeply,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation, as  any  man  living.  It  was  written  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  had  already  fully  matured  and 
resolved  upon  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  Slavery,  and  was 
only  awaiting  the  fitting  moment  for  its  announcement. 

Mr.  Lincoln  thought  proper  to  address  Mr.  Greeley  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  reply  to  his  complaints : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  ) 
August  22,  1862.  j 
Hon.  Horace  Greel^ — Dear  Sir :  I  have  just  read  yours 
of  the  19th,  addressed  to  myself  through  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune. If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact 
which  I  may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  con- 
trovert them.  If  there  be  in  it  any  inferences  which  I  may 
believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do  not  now  and  here  argue  against 
them.     If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial 
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tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend,  whose  beart  I 
have  always  supposed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "  seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have 
not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way 
under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  National  authority 
can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  "  the  Union  as  it 
was."  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at .  the  same  time  save  Slavery,  I  do  not  agree'  with 
them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  Slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save 
the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  Slavery.  If  I 
could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it ; 
and  if  I  could  save  it  byHVeeing  cUJ  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ; 
and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone, 
I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  Slavery  and  the  colored 
race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and 
what  I  forbear,  I 'forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause^  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever 
I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to 
correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors ;  and  I  shall  adopt  new 
views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views.  I  have  here 
stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  ojffictal  duty,  and  I 
intend  no  modification  of  my  oil -expressed  personal  wish  that 
all  men,  every-where,  could  be  free. 

Yours,  A.  Lincoln. 

Although  the  proclamation  of  Emancipation  had  been  pre- 
pared sometime  before  this  letter  was  written — perhaps  as  earl j 
as  July — it  was  not  deemed  a  fitting  occasion  to  announce  this 
great  measure,  when  our  army  was  recoiling  from  before  Rich- 
mond, or  when  our  Capital  itself  was  threatened  and  Maryland 
invaded.  The  battle  of  Antietam,  followed  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Lee'^  army  into  Virginia,  occurred  on  the  17th  day^of  Sep- 
tember.    The  President,  five  days  later,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION   OP   EMANCIPATION. 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  do  hereby 
proclaim  and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will 
be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  consti- 
tutional  relation  between  the  United  States  and  the  people 
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thereof  in  those  States  in  which  that  relation  is,  or  may  i>e, 
suspended  or  disturbed  ;  that  it  is  my  purpose  upon  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress  to  again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  all  the  Slave  States,  so-called,  the  people 
whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  and  which  States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or 
thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt,  the  immediate  or  gradual 
abolishment  of  Slavery  within  their  respective  limitB,  and  that 
the  ejSbrt  to  colonize  persons  of  African  descent,  with  their  con- 
sent, upon  the  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previously 
obtained  oousent  of  the  government  existing  there,  wiU 
be  continued;  that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  all  persons  bold  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or 
any  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
THEN,  THENCEFORWARD  AND  FOREVER,  FREE ;  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authority  thereof  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to 
repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may 
make  for  actual  freedom ;  that  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first 
day  of  January  aforesaid^  by  proclamation,  designate  the 
States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof 
respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ; 
and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  members  chosen  thereto,  at  elections  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  partici- 
pated, shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony, 
be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State  and  the  people 
thereof  have  not  been  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled, 
''An  act  to  make  an  additional  article  of  war,"  approved  March 
13,  1862,  and  which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Bepreientatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America^  in  Congress  assembled,  That  here- 
after the  following  shall  be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article 
of  war  for  the  government  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  observed  and  obeyed  as  such : 

"Article  — .  All  officers  or  persons  of  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any 
of  the  forces  under  their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  fugitives  from  service  or  labor  who  may  have 
escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is 
claimed  to  be  due,  and  any  officer  who  sh&ll  be  found  guilty  by 
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a  conrt-murtuJ  of  yiolating  tihis  article,  shall  be  diBniiflsed  ikin 
the  service. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  act  shall  take 
effect  from  and  after  its  passage." 

Also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled,  *'A« 
act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  property  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"" 
approved  July  17,  1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words 
and  figures  following ; 

"  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  slayes  of  per- 
sons who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  "br  who  shall  in  any  way  give 
aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons  and  taking 
refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army;  and  all  slaves  captured 
firom  such  persons  or  deserted  by  them,  and  coming  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves 
of  such  persons  found  on  (or  being  within)  any  place  occupied 
by  Rebel  forces  and  afterward  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be 
forever  free  of  their  servitude  and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 

**  Skc.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  slave  escaping 
into  any  State,  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  &oin  any 
of  the  States,  shall  be  delivered  up,  or  in  any  way  impeded  or 
hindered  of  his  liberty,  except  for  crime,  or  some  offense  against 
the  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming  said  ftigitive  shall  first 
make  oath  that  th^^  person  to  whom  the  labor  or  service  of  such 
fugitive  is  alleged  to  be  due,  is  his  lawful  owner,  and  has  not 
been  in  arms  against  the  United  States  in  the  present  rebellion, 
nor  in  any  way  given  aid  or  comfort  thereto ;  and  no  person  en- 
gaged in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
shall,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  assume  to  decide  on  the 
validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor  of 
any  other  person,  or  surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the  claim- 
ant, on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  service.'' 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon,  and  order  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve, obey  and  enforce  within  their  respective  spheres  of  serv- 
ice the  act  and  sections  above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will,  in  due  time,  recommend  that  all  cid- 
xens  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  ther^ 
throughout  the  rebellion,  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the 
constitutional  relation  between  the  United  States  and  their 
respective  States  and  people^  if  the  relation  shall  have  been  sus- 
pended or  disturbed)  be  compensated  for  all  losses  by  acts  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 
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Id  witness  whereof,  I  hare  bereupto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President :  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

Wm.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  proclamation,  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  progress 
of  the  war,  and  constituting  a  landmark  in  the  nation's  history 
for  all  time,  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  throughout 
the  loyal  States,  reassuring  the  faith  and  reviving  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  now  saw  the  only  hope  of  a  complete  over- 
throw of  the  slaveholders'  conspiracy,  in  the  utter  eradication 
of  its  mischievous  and  immoral  cause.  This  decree  flashed  a 
new  light  across  the  Atlantic,  and  gave  cheer  to  the  friends  of 
American  republicanism  abroad,  afibrding  them  a  firm  foothold 
among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  so  many  of  whose  ruling 
men  had  manifested  it  positive  affinity  for  Davis  and  the  inhu- 
man revolt  against  freedom  and  civilization  which  he  had  inau- 
gurated. From  this  time  onward,  that  portion  of  the  European 
population  in  sympathy  with  the  constitutional  government  of 
this  nation  began  steadily  to  advance,  until  its  power  has  come 
to  be  strongly  felt,  and  its  influence  controlling.  In  Europe, 
the  line  was  now  distinctly  drawn  between  the  grand  principles 
of  universal  freedom  and  the  usurpations  of  slaveholding  bar- 
barism ;  between  legitimate  authority  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
and  organized  revolt  to  perpetuate  oppression. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  the  expected  proclamation,  com- 
pleting this  great  work  and  giving  it  actual  vitality,  was  pro- 
mulgated in  the  following  terms  : 

Whbbeas,  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to-wit. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  any  designated  part  of  a  State, 
the  people  whereof  shall  then   be   in  rebellion   against  the 
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United  States,  shall  be  tfaeaoeforward  and  forever  free,  aad  tbe 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognise  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to 
repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may 
make  for  their  actual  freedom  : 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  afore- 
said, by  proclamation,  designate  the  Stetes  and  parts  of  States, 
if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  any 
State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  &i^ 
represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members 
chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  such  State  and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of 
actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for 
repressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  te  do,  publicly  pro- 
claimed for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day 
of  the  first  above-mentioned  order,  and  designate,  as  the  States 
and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are 
this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following, 
to-wit. :  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  except  the  parishes  of  St. 
Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except  the  forty-eight  counties  desig- 
nated as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley, 
Acoomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Ann, 
and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portemouth, 
and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as 
if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  fbr  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I 
do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  sUives  within  said 
designated  States  and  parte  of  States  are,  and  henceforward 
shall  be  free ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
Stetes,  including  the  militery  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 
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And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free, 
to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense, 
and  I  recommend  to  them,  that  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  they 
]»bor  faithfiilly  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons  of 
Buitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of 
the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other 
places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I 
invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  . 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of 

[-^  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
'-I  hundred  and  sixty- three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America  the  eighty-seventh. 
By  the  President :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Sewahd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  power  exercised  by  President  Lincoln  in  suspending  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  certain  cases,  gave  some  uneasiness 
to  a  class  of  men  whose  efforts  to  obstruct  the  Government  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion  had  been  pursued  under  the  assump- 
tion that  they  would  escape  punishment  on  a  formal  trial,  |or 
the  treason  of  which  they  were  morally  guilty.  The  people, 
however,  fully  sustained  this  course  of  the  Executive,  in  a  time 
of  great  public  peril,  and  his  prompt  action  therein  tended 
materially  to  strengthen  the  Government.  His  proclamation 
on  this  subject,  issued  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1862, 
contained  the  following  orders : 

That  during  the  existing  insurrection,  and  as  a  necessary 
measure  for  suppressing  the  same,  all  Rebels  and  insurgents, 
their  aiders  and  abettors,  within  the  United  States,  and  all  per- 
sons discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  resisting  militia  drafts, 
or  guilty  of  any  disloyal  practice  affording  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
subject  to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  hf* 
courts-martial  or  military  commissions. 

That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  respect  to  all 
persons  arrested,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebel- 
lion shall  be,  imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military 
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prison,  or  other  place  of  confinement,  by  an j  military  anthoritj, 
or  by  the  sentence  of  any  court-martial  or  military  commission. 

In  noticing  these  measures,  which  have  occupied  so  large  a 
place  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  fitting  also  to  mention  the  order 
issued  by  President  Lincoln^  in  response  to  an  appeal  made  to 
him  by  many  Christian  men,  in  regard  to  the  better  observanoe 
of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  devotion.  "  In  revo- 
lutionary times,"  this  reverence  for  the  day  can  seldom  be 
maintained  in  that  strictness  which  is  required  e^en  by  human 
laws  ;  but  that  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  was  practi- 
cable, could  not  be  denied.  The  President's  order  on  this 
subject,  issued  on  the  16th  of  November,  1862,  is  one  which 
deserves  a  perpetual  remembrance.     It  is  here  subjoined  : 

The  President,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Nary, 
desires  2ind  enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  by 
the  officers  and  men  in  the  military  and  naval  service.  The 
importance,  for  man  and  beast,  of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest, 
the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a  Christian  people,  and  a  due 
regard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the 
army  and  navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity. 

The  discipline  and  character  of  the  National  forces  should 
not  su£fer,  nor  the  cause  they  defend  be  imperiled,  by  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  day  or  name  of  the  Most  High.  ^^At  this  time 
of  j)ublic  distress,"  adopting  the  words  of  Washington  in  1776, 
'*  men  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the  service  of  God  and  their 
country,  without  abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  immoral- 
ity." The  first  general  order  issued  by  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  indicates  the 
spirit  in  which  our  institutions  were  founded  and  should  ever 
be  defended :  ^^The  General  hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer 
and  man  will  endeavor  t9  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian 
soldier  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try." Abbaham  Lincoln. 

The  Thirty-seveitfh  Congress  convened,  for  its  last  session, 
on  the  first  day  of  December,  1862.  The  annual  message  of 
the  President  was  transmitted  to  both  Houses  on  that  day.  In 
view  of  the  marked  events  of  the  preceding  season,  this  docu- 
ment  was  looked  for  with  unusual  interest ;  nor  was  its  &Yor- 
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able  reception  diBproportioned  to  the  public  expectation.     Tbe 
material  portions  of  this  State  paper  are  as  follows: 

MR.   LINCOLN'S  ANNUAL  ME88AOS,   1862. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives :  Since  your  last  annual  assembling,  another  year 
of  health  and  bountiful  harvests  has  passed.  And,  while  it 
has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  us  with  a  return  of 
peace,  we  can  but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best  light  He  gives 
us,  trusting  that,  in  His  own  good  time,  and  wise  way,  all  will 
yet  be  well 

If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with  other  nations  is  less 
gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  periods,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  distracted 
as  we  are,  might  reasonably  have  apprehended.  In  the  month 
of  June  last  there  were  some  grounds  to  expect  tliat  the  mari- 
time powers  which,  at  the  beginning  of  our  domestic  difficul- 
ties, so  unwisely  and  unnecessarily,  as  we  think,  recognized  the 
insurgents  as  a  belligerent,  would  soon  recede  from  that  posi- 
tion, which  has  proved  only  less  injurious  to  themselves  than 
to  our  own  country.  But  the  temp<}rary  reverses  which  after- 
ward befell  the  National  arms,  and  which  were  exaggerated  by 
oar  own  disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have  hitherto  delayed  that 
act  of  simple  justice. 

The  civil  war,  which  has  so  radically  changed,  for  the 
moment,  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the  American  people, 
has  necessarily  disturbed  the  social  condition,  and  affected  very 
deeply  the  prosperity  of  the  iiations  with  which  we  have  car- 
ried on  a  commerce  that  has.  been  steadily  increasing  through- 
out a  period  of  half  a  century.  It  has,  at  the  same  time, 
excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which  have  pro- 
duced a  profound  agitation  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In 
this  unusual  agitation  we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in 
any  controversy  between  foreign  States,  and  between  parties  or 
factions  in  such  States.  We  have  attempted  no  propagandism, 
and  acknowledged  no  revolution.  But  we  have  left  to  every 
nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and  management  of  its  own  affiiirs. 
Our  struggle  has  been,  of  course,  contemplated  by  foreign 
nations  with  reference  less  to  its  own  merits,  than  to  its  sup- 
posed, and  often  exaggerated,  effects  and  consequences  result- 
ing to  those  nations  themselves.  Nevertheless,  complaint  on 
the  part  of  this  Government,  even  if  it  were  just,  would  cer- 
tainly be  -unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Grreat  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Flavetrade  has  been  put  into  operation,  with  a  good  prospect 
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of  complete  sneoees.  It  is  an  oeeaeion  of  special  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  that  the  ezecntion  of  it,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Uovernment^  has  heen  marked  with  a  jealous  respect 
for  the  authority  of  ^e  United  States,  and  the  rights  of  their 
moral  and  loyal  citizens 

Applications  have  heen  made  to  me  by  many  free  Ameri- 
cans of  African  descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a  view 
to  such  colonization,  as  was  contemplated  in  recent  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Other  parties,  at  home  and  abroad — some  from  inter- 
ested motives,  t)thers  upon  patriotic  consfderations,  and  still 
others  influenced  by  philanthropic  sentiments— rhave  saggested 
similar  measures;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
Spanish- American  republics  have  protested  against  the  sending 
of  such  colonies  to  their  respective  territories.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  have  declined  to  move  any  such  colony  to  an  j 
State,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  its  Government, 
with  an  agreement  on  its  part  to  receive  and  protect  such  emi- 
grants in  all  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  I  have,  at  the  same 
time,  offered  to  the  several  States  situated  within  the  tropics, 
or  having  colonies  there,  to  negotiate  with  them,  subject  to  the 
advice  and  consent  *of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emi- 
gration pf  persons  of  that  class  to  their  respective  territories, 
upon  conditions  which  shall  be  equal,  just  and  humane.  Lii- 
beria  and  Hayti  are,  as  yet,  the  only  countries  to  which  colo- 
nists of  African  descent  from  here,  could  go  with  certainty  of 
being  received  and  adopted  as  citizens;  and  I  regret  to  say 
such  persons,  contemplating  colonization,  do  not  seem  so  willing 
to  migrate  to  those  countries,  as  to  some  others,  nor  so  willing 
as  I  think  their  interest  demands.  I  believe,  however,  opinion 
among  them  in  this  respect,  is  improving ;  and  that,  ere  long, 
there  will  be  an  augmented  and  considerable  migration  to  both 
these  countries,  from  the  United  States 

I  have  favored  the  project  for  connecting  the  United  States 
with  Europe  by  an  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  a  similar  project  to 
extend  the  telegraph  from  San  Francisco,  to  connect  by  a 
Pacific  telegraph  with  the  line  which  is  being  extended  across 
the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  unimportant  except 
tion.«i,  have  remained  undisturbed  by  the  civil  war ;  and  they 
are  exhibiting  such  evidence  of  prosperity  as  justifies  an  expec- 
tation that  some  Of  them  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be 
organized  as  States,  and  be  constitutionally  admitted  into  the 
Federal  Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources  of  some  of  those  Territories 
ought  to  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in 
that  direct  ion  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  revenues 
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of  the  GUkYernment,  and  diminisb  ihe  burdens  of  the  people;. 
It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration  whether  some  extra- 
ordinary measures  to  promote  that  end  can  not  be  adopted. 
The  means  which  suggest  itself  as  most  likely  to  be  effective, 
lil  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  mineral  regions  in  those  Terri- 
tories, with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  its  results  at  home  and 
in  foreign  countries — ^results  which  can  not  fail  to  be  auspicious. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  will  claim  your  most  diligent 
consideration.  The  vast  expenditures  incident  to  the  military 
and  naval loperations  required  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, have  hitherto  been  met  with  a  promptitude  and  certainty 
unusual  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  public  credit  has 
been  fnlly  maintained.  The  continuance  of  the  war,  however, 
and  the  increased  disbursements  made  necessary  by  the  aug- 
mented forces  now  in  the  field,  demand  your  best  reflections  as 
to  the  best  modes  of  providing  the  necessary  revenue,  without 
injury  to  business,  and  with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon 
labor. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  your  last  Mssion,  made  large  issues  of 
United  States  notes  unavoidable.  In  no  other  way  could  the 
payment  of  the  troops,  and  the  satisfiietion  of  other  just 
demands,  be  so  economically,  or  so  well  provided  for.  The 
judicious  legislation  of  Congress,  scouring  the  receivability  of 
these  notes  for  loans  and  internal  duties,  and  making  them  a 
legal  tender  for  other  debts^  has  made  them  an  universal  cur- 
rency ;  and  has  satisfied,  partially,  at  least,  and  for  the  time, 
the  long  felt  want  of  an  uniform  circulating  medium,  saving 
thereby  to  the  people  immense  sums  in  discounts  and  exchanges. 
,  A  return  to  specie  payments,  however,  at  the  earliest  period 
compatible  with  due  regard  to  all  interests  concerned,  should 
ever  be  kept  in  view.  Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency 
are  always  injurious,Nind  to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  will  always  be  a  leading  purpose  in  wise 
legislation.  Convertibility,  prompt  and  certain  convertibility 
into  coin,  is  generallv  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  the 
surest  safeguard  against  them  ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  circulation  of  United  States  notes,  payable  in  coin, 
and  sufficiently  large  for  the  wants  of  the  people,«can  be  per- 
manently, usefully  and  safely  maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  mode  in  which  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  the  public  wants  can  be  made,  and  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  safe  and  uniform  currency  secured  ? 

I  know  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  results,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  so  unobjectionable,  as  the  organisation  of  bank- 
ing associations,  under  a  general  act  of  Congress,  well  guarded 
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m  itB  provisioDS.  To  bucIl  anoeiatioiis  the  GoTenunent  miglit 
famish  circulating  Dotes,  on  tlie  fiecoritj  of  the  United  States 
bonds  deposited  in  the  tieasnrj.  These  notes,  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  proper  officers,  being  uniform  in  appearance 
and  security,  and  convertible  always  into  coin,  would  at  once 
protect  labor  against  the  evils  of  a  vicious  currency,  and  facil- 
itate commerce  by  cheap  and  safe  exchanges. 

A  moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would 
compensate  the  United  States  for  the  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  the  notes,  and  a  general  supervision  of  the  system, 
and  would  lighten  the  burden  of  that  part  of  the  public  debt 
employed  as  securities:  The  public  credit,  moreover,  would  be 
greatly  improved,  and  the  n^otiation  of  new  loans  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  the  steady  market  demand  for  Crovernment  bonds 
which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would  create. 

It  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the  measure  of  ooa> 
siderable  weight,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  would  reconcile,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  existing  interests,  by  the  opportunity  offered 
to  existing  institutions  to  reorganise  under  the  act,  substituting 
only  the  secured  uniform  national  circulation  for  the  local  and 
various  circulation,  secured  and  unsecured,  now  issued  by  them. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  all  sources,  including 
loans,  and  balance  from  the  preceding  year,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  June,  1862,  were  1583,885,247  06,  of 
which  sum  $49,056,397  62  were  derived  from  customs; 
$1,795,331  73  from  the  direct  tax;  from  public  lands 
$152,203  77 ;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $931,787  64 ; 
from  loans  in  all  forms,  $529,692,460  5.0.  The  remainder, 
$2,257,065  80,  was  the  balance  from  hist  year. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were  for  con- 
gressional, executive,  and  judicial  purposes,  $5,939,009  29; 
for  foreign  intercourse,  $1,339,710  35 ;  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, including  the  mints,  loans,  post  office  deficiencies,  col- 
lection of  revenue,  and  other  like  charges,  $14,129,771  50; 
for  expenses  under  the  Interior  Department,  $3,102,985  52 ; 
under  the  War  Department,  $394,368,407  36 ;  under  the  Navy 
Department,  $42,674,569  69;  for  interest  on  public  dehl, 
$13,190,324  45 ;  and  for  payment  of  public  debt,  includ- 
ing reimborsement  of  temporary  loan,  and  redemptions, 
$96,096,922  09 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  $570,841,700  25, 
and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1862,  of  $13,043,546  81. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  $96,096,922  09,  ex- 
pended for  reimbursements  and  redemption  of  public  debt, 
being  included  also  in  the  loans  made,  may  be  properly  de- 
ducted, both  from  receipts  and  expenditures,  leaving  the  actual 
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receipts  for  tbe  year,  $487,788,324  97 ;  and  the  expendituret, 
$474,744,778  16 

On  the  22d  day  of  September  last  a  proolamation  was  issued 
by  the  Ezeeative,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  accordance  with  tbe  purpose  expressed  in  the  second  par- 
agraph of  that  paper,  I  now  respectfully  recall  your  attention  to 
what  may  be  called  '^  compensated  emancipation." 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people 
and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain 
durability.  **  One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  g;enera- 
tion  cometh,  but  the  earth  abide th  forever."  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  duly  consider,  and  estimate,  this  ever-endurine 
part.  That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  owned  and 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  well  adapted  to 
be  the  home  of  one  national  family  ;  and  it  is  not  well  adapted 
for  two,  or  more.  Its  vast  extent,  and  its  Tariety  of  climate 
and  productions,  are  of  advantage,  in  this  age,  for  one  people, 
whatever  they  might  have  been  in  former  ages.  Steam,  tele* 
graphs  and  intelligence  have  brought  these  to  be  an  advantageous 
combination  for  oiib  united  people. 

In  the  inaugural  address  I  briefly  pointed  out  the  total  inade* 
quacy  of  disunion,  as  a  remedy  for  the  differences  between  the 
people  of  the  two  sections.  I  did  so  in  language  which  I  can 
not  improve,  and  which,  therefore,  I  beg  to  repeat : 

''  One  section  of  our  country  believes  Slavery  is  right,  and 
ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is  wron^y  and 
ought  not  to  be  extended.     This  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 

{>ute.  The  fugitive  slave  cUuse  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
aw  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as 
well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community 
where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the  law 
itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obli- 
gation in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  Th  v,  I  think, 
can  not  be  perfectly  cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse  in  both  cases 
after  the  separation  of  the  sections,  than  before.  The  foreign 
slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately 
revived  without  restriction  in  one  section ;  while  fugitive  slaves, 
now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all 
by  the. other. 

^^  Physically  speaking,  we  can  not  separate.  We  can  not  re- 
move our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  im- 
passalfte  wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be 
divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
each  other ;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  can  not  do 
this.  They  can  not  but  remain  face  to  face  ;  and  intercourse, 
either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  betifeen  them.  Is  ii 
36 
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poflnble,  tben,  to  make  that  intercoune  more  adyantageoiia,  or 
more  satisfiMstory,  after  separation  than  hcforef  Can  aliens 
make  treaties  easier  than  Mends  can  make  laws  ?  Cam  treaties 
be  more  &ithfully  enforced  between  aliens,  than  laws  csan  amoa 
fiiends  ?  Suppose  yon  go  to  war,  yon  can  not  fight  always ; 
when,  after  mnch  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  yoa 
cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to  terms  of  inter- 
course, are  again  upon  you." 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  National 
boundary,  upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  east  to 
west,  upon  the  line  between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we 
shall  find  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  its  length  are  rirers, 
easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or  soon  to  be  populated, 
thickly,  upon  both  sides;  while  nearly  all  its  remaining  length 
are  merely  surveyors'  lines,  over  which  people  may  walk  back 
and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of  their  presencse.  No 
part  of  this  lin^  can  be  made  any  more  difficult  to  pass,  b  j  writ- 
ing it  down  on  paper,  or  parchment,  as  a  national  boundary. 
The  fiu)t  of  separation,  if  it  comes,  gives  up,  on  the  part  of  the 
seceding  section,  the  fugitive  slave  clause,  along  with  all  other 
constitutional  obligations  upon  the  section  seceded  from,  while 
I  should  expect  no  treaty  stipulation  would  ever  be  made  to 
take  its  place. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty.     The  great  interior  region, 
bounded  east  by  the  AUeghanies,  north  by  the  British  Domin- 
ions, west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  by  the  line  along 
which  the  culture  of  corn  and  cotton  meets,  and  which  includes 
part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Tennessee,  all  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakotah,  Nebraska,  and  part 
of  Colorado,  already  has  above  ten  millions  of  people,  and  will 
have  fiftv  millions  within  fifty  years,  if  not  prevented  by  any 
political  roily  or  mistake.     It  contains  more  than  one-third  of 
the  country  owned  by  the  United  States^-certainly  more  than 
one  million  of  square  miles.     Once  half  as  populous  as  Massa- 
chusetts already  is,  it  would  have  more  than  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  people.     A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  territorially 
'  speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Republic.     The  other 
parts  are  but  marginal   borders  to  it;  the  magnificent  region 
sloping  west  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  being 
the  deepest,  and  also  the  richest,  1n  undeveloped  resourc^.    In 
the  production  of  provisions,  grains,  grasses,  and  all  whicn  pro- 
ceed f^m  them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  world.     Ascertain  from  the  statistics 
the  small  proportion  of  the  region  which  has,  as  yet,  been^ 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  incrcas- 
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lug  amount  of  its  prodncts,  and  we  shall  be  oyerwhelmed  with 
"fclie  magnitude  of  the  prospect  presented.  And  yet  this  region 
lias  no  sea-coast,  touches  no  ocean  any-where.  As  part  of  one 
nation,  its  people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find,  their  way  to 
£iirope  by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New 
Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco.  But  separate  our  com- 
mon country  into  two  nations,  as  designed  by  the  present  rebel- 
lion, and  every  man  of  this  great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut 
oflF  from  bome  one  or  more  of  these  outlets,  not,  perhaps,  by  a 
physical  barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and  onerous  trade  regu- 
lations. 

And  this  is  true,  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  line  may  be 
fixed.  Place  it  between  the  now  free  and  slave  country,  or 
place  it  south  of  Kentucky,  or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the 
truth  remains,  that  none  south  of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or 
place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or 
place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a  government 
foreign  to  them.  These  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  well-being  of  the  people  inhabiting,  and  to 
inhabit,  this  vast  interior  region.  Which  of  the  three  may  be 
the  best,  is  no  proper  question.  All  are  better  than  either ; 
and  all,  of  right,  belong  to  that  people,  and  to  their  successors 
forever.  True  to  themselves,  they  will  not  ask  where  a  line  of 
separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow,  rather,  that  there  shall  be  no 
such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions  less  interested  in 
these  commtinications  to,  and  through  them,  to  the  great  out- 
side world.  They,  too,  and  each  of  them,  must  have  access  to 
this  Egypt  of  the  West,  without  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of 
any  national  boundary. 

Our  National  strife  springs  not  from  our  permanent  part ; 
not  from  the  land  we  inhabit;  not  from  our  National  home- 
stead. There  is  no  possible  severing  of  this,  but  would  mul- 
tiply, and  not  mitigate,  evils  among  us.  In  all  its  adaptations 
and  aptitudes,  it  demands  union,  and  abhors  separation.  In 
fact,  it  would,  ere  long,  force  reunion,  however  much  of  blood 
and  treasure  the  separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — to  the  passing  generations 
of  men;  and  it  can,  without  convulsion,  be  hushed  forever 
with  the  passing  of  one  generation. 

In  this  view,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  and  articles  amendatory  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

^^Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  -(two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  concurring,)  That  the  following  articles  be  pro- 
posed to  the  tiegislatures  (or  conventions)  of  the  several  States 
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as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  or 
any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  hy  three-fourths  of  the 
said  Legislatures  (or  conventions),  to  be  yalid  ajs  part  or  parts 
of  the  said  Constitution,  viz.: 

"Article  — .  Every  State,  wherein  slavery  now  exists, 
which  shall  abolish  the  same  therein,  at  any  time,  or  times, 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  and  nine  hundred,  shall  receive  compensation  from 
the  United  States  as  follows,  to-wit : 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver,  to  eveiy 
such  State,  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the 

rate  of per  cent,  per  annum,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 

aggregate  sum  of  for  each  slave  shown  to 

have  been  therein,  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United  Statea, 
said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  by  installmente,  or  in 
one  parcel,  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment,  acconiingly 
as  the  same  shall  have  been  gradual,  or  at  one  time,  within  such 
State ;  and  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such  bond, 
only  from  the  proper  time  of  its  delivery  as  aforesaid.  Any 
State,  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid,  and  atlerward  re-in- 
troducing or  tolerating  slavery  therein,  shall  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  thereof^  and 
all  interest  paid  thereon. 

"Article  — .  All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual 
freedom  by  the  chances  of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end 
of  the  rebellion,  shall  be  forever  free ;  but  all  owners  of  such, 
who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal,  shall  be  compensated  for 
them,  at  the  same  rates  as  is  prc^vided  for  States  adopting  abol- 
ishment of  slavery,  but  in  such  way,  that  no  slave  shall  be 
twice  accounted  for. 

"Article  — .  Congress  may  appropriate  money,  and  other- 
wise provide  for  colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their 
own  consent,  at  any  place  or  places  without  the  United  States." 

I  beg  indulgence  to  discuss  these  proposed  articles  at  some 
length.  Without  slavery,  the  rebellion  could  never  have  ex- 
isted ;  without  slavery,  it  could  not  continue. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Union,  there  is  great  diversity  of 
sentiment,  and  of  policy,  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  the  African 
race  among  us.  Some  would  perpetuate  slavery;  some  would 
abolish  it  suddenly,  and  without  compensation;  some  would 
abolish  it  gradually,  and  with  compensation ;  some  would  re- 
move the  freed  people  from  us,  and  some  woutd  retain  them 
Vith  us ;  and  there  are  yet  other  minor  diversities.  Because 
of  these  diversities,  we  waste  much  strength  in  struggles  among 
ourselves.  By  mutual  concession  we  should  harmonize,  and 
act  together.     This  would  be  compromise;    but  it  would  be 
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oompromise  among  the  friends,  and  not  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Union.  These  articles  are  intended  to  embody  a  plan  of 
Buoh  mutual  concessions.  If  the  plan  shall  be  adopted,  it  is 
assumed  that  emancipation  will  follow,  at  least  in  several  of 
the  States. 

As  to  the  first  article,  the  main  points  are :  first,  the  emanci- 
pation; secondly,  the  length  of  time  for  consummating  it — 
thirty-seven  years ;  and,  thirdly,  the  compensation. 

The  emancipation  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  advocates  of 
perpetual  slavery ;  but  the  length  of  time  should  greatly  mitigate 
their  dissatisfaction.  The  time  spares  both  races  from  the 
evils  of  sudden  derangement — in  fact,  from  the  necessity  of 
any  derangement — ^while  most  of  those  whose  habitual  course 
of  thought  will  be  disturbed  by  the  measure,  will  have  passed 
away  before  its  consummation.  They  will  never  see  it.  An- 
other class  will  hail  the  prospect  of  emancipation,  but  will 
deprecate  the  length  of  time.  They  will  feel  that  it  gives  too 
little  to  the  now  living  slaves.  But  it  really  gives  them  much. 
It  saves  them  from  the  vagrant  destitution  which  must  largely 
attend  immediate  emancipation  in  localities  where  their  num- 
bers are  very  great ;  and  it  gives  the  inspiring  assurance  that 
their  posterity  shall  be  free  forever.  The  plan  leaves  to  each 
State,  choosing  to  act  under  it,  to  abolish  slavery  now,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  or  at  any  intermediate  time,' or  by  de- 
grees, extending  over  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  period ;  and 
it  obliges  no  two  States  to  proceed  alike.  It  also  provides  for 
compensation,  and,  generally,  the  mod^  of  making  it.  This,  it 
would  seem,  must  further  midgate  the  dissatisfaction  of  those 
who  favor  perpetual  slavery,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to 
receive  the  compensation.  Doubtless,  some  of  those  who  are 
to  pay,  and  not  to  receive,  Vill  object.  Yet  the  measure  is 
both  just  and  economical.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  liberation 
of  slaves  is  the  destruction  of  property — property  acquired  by 
descent,  or  by  purchase,  the  same  as  any  other  property.  It  is 
no  less  true  for  having  been  often  said,  that  the  people  of  the 
South  are  not  more  responsible  for  the  original  introduction  of 
this  property,  than  are  the  people  of  the  North  ;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  how  unhesitatingly  we  all  use  cotton  and  sugar, 
and  share  the  profits  of  dealing  in  them,  it  may  not  be  quite 
safe  to  say,  that  the  South  has  been  more  responsible  than  the 
North  for  its  continuance.  If,  then,  for  a  common  object,  this 
property  is  to  be  sacrificed,  is  it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  a 
common  charge?  ^ 

And  if,  with  less  money,  or  money  more  easily  paid,  we  can 
preserve  the  benefits  of  the  Union  by  this  means,  than  we  can 
by  the  war  alone,  is  it  not  also  economical  to  do  it?     Let  us 
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consider  it  then.     Let  ns  aBoertain  the  snm  we  have  expended 
in  the  war  since  compensated  emancipation  was  proposed  last 
March,   and  consider  whether,   if    that   measure    had    been 
promptly  accepted,  by  even  some  of  the  slave  States,  the  same 
sum  wonld  not  have  done  more  to  close  the  war,  than  has  been 
otherwise  done.     If  so,  the  measure  wonld  save  money,  and,  in 
that  view,  wonld  be  a  prudent  and  economical  measure.     Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  so  easy  to  pay  gomething  as  it  is  to  pay  nothing; 
but  it  is  easier  to  pay  a  large  sum,  than  it  is  to  pay  a  larger  one. 
And  it  is  easier  to  pay  any  sum  token  we  are  able,  than  it  is  to 
pay  it  he/ore  we  are  able.     The  war  requires  large  sums,  and 
requires  them  at  once.     The  aggregate  sum  necessary  for  com- 
pensated emancipation,  of  course,  would  be  large.    But  it  would 
require  no  ready  cash ;  nor  the  bonds  even,  any  faster  than  the 
emancipation  progresses.     This  might  not,  and  probably  would 
not,  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-seven  years.     At  that 
time  we  shall  probably  have  a  hundred  millions  of  people  to 
share  the  burden,  instead  of  thirty-one  millions,  as  now.     And 
not  only  so,  but  the  increase  of  our  population  may  be  expected 
to  continue  for  a  long  time  after  that  period,  as  rapidly  as 
before ;  because  our  territory  will  not  have  become  full.     I  do 
not  state  this  inconsiderately.     At  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
which  we  have  maintained,  on  an  average,  from  our  first  Na- 
tional census,  in  1790,  until  that  of  1860,  we  should,  in  1900, 
have  a  population  of  103,208,415.     And  why  may  we  not  con- 
tinue that  ratio  far  beyond  that  period  ?    Our  abundant  room — 
our  broad  National  homestead — is  our  ample  resource.     Were 
our  territory  as  limited  as  are  t^e  British  Isles,  very  certainly 
our  population  could  not  expand  as  stated.     Instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  foreign  bom,  as  now,  we  should  be  compelled  to  send 
part  of  the  native  bom  away.     But  such  is  not  our  condition. 
We  have  two  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
square  miles.     Europe  has  three  millions  and  eight  hundred 
thousand,  with  a  population  averaging  seventy-three  and  one- 
third  persons  to  the  square  mile.     Why  may  not  our  country, 
at  some  time,  average  as  many  ?    Is  it  less  fertile  ?     Has  it 
more  waste  surface,  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  deserts,  or  other 
causes  ?    Is  it  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  advantage  ? 
If,  then,  we  are,  at  some  time,  to  be  as  populous  as  Europe, 
how  soon  ?     As  to  when  this  mag  be,  we  can  judge  by  the  past 
and  the  present ;  as  to  when  it  loUl  be,  if  ever,  depends  much 
on  whether  we  maintain  the  Union.     Several  of  our  States  are 
already  above  the  average  of  Europe  —  seventy-three  and  a 
third  to  the  square  mile.      Massachusetts  has  157;    Rhode 
Island,  133;   Oonnectieut,  99;    New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
each,  80.    Also  two  other  great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
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are  not  far  below,  the  former  having  63  and  the  latter  B9.  The 
States  already  above  the  European  average,  except  New  York, 
liave  increased  in  as  rapid  a  ratio,  since  passing  that  point,  as 
ever  before ;  while  no  one  of  them  is  eqfutl  to  some  other  parts 
of  our  country,  in  natural  capacity  for  sustaining  a  dense 
population. 

Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  find  its  popula- 
tion and  ratio  of  increase,  for  the  several  decennial  periods,  to 
l>e  as  follows : 

1790 3,929,827 

1800 5,305,937      35.02  per  cent,  ratio  of  increase. 

1810 7,239,814      36.45        "  « 

1820 9,638,131       33.13        "  « 

1830 12,866,020      33.49        «  « 

1840 17,069,453      32.67        «  « 

1850 23,191,876      35.87        "  ^     « 

1860 31,443,790      35.58        "  « 

This  shows  an  average  decennial  increase  of  34.60  per  cent. 
in  population  through  the  seventy  years  from  our  first,  to  our 
last  census  yet  taken.  It  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  at 
no  one  of  these  seven  periods,  is  either  two  per  cent,  below,  or 
two  per  cent,  above,  the  average,  thus  showing  how  inflexible, 
and,  consequently,  how  reliable,  the  law  of  increase,  in  our 
case,,  is.  Assuming  that  it  will  continue,  gives  the  following 
results : 

1870 42,323,341 

1880 56,967,216 

1890 76,677,872 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 138,918,526 

1920 186,984,335 

1930 251,680,914 

These  figures  show  that  our  country  may  be  as  populous  as 
Europe  now  is,  at  some  point  between  1920  and  1930 — say 
about  1925  —  our  territory,  at  seventy- three  and  a  third 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  the  capacity  to  contain 
217,186,000. 

And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  relin- 
quish the  chance,  by  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long 
and  exhausting  war,  springing  from  the  only  great  element  of 
National  discord  among  us.  While  it  can  not  be  foreseen 
exactly  how  much  one  huge  example  of  secession,  breeding 
lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard  population,  civilization, 
and  prosperity,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would 
be  very  great  and  injurious. 
35 
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Tbe  proposed  euumcipation  wonid  shorten  the  wir,  perpeta* 
ate  peace,  injure  this  increase  of  population,  and  proportion- 
ately the  wealth  of  the  coantry.  With  these,  we  should  pay 
all  the  emancipation  would  cost,  together  with  oar  other  debt, 
easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other  debt,  without  it.  If  we 
had  allowed  our  old  National  debt  to  run  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  ReTolutionary 
stru^Ie  until  to-day,  without  paying  any  thing  on  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  each  man  of  us  would  owe  leas  upoo  that  debt 
now,  than  each  man  owed  upon  it  then ;  and  this  because  our 
increase  of  men,  through  the  whole  period,  has  been  greater 
than  six  per  cent.  ;  has  run  faster  than  the  interest  apon  tbe 
debt  Thus,  time  alone  relieves  a  debtor  nation,  so  long  as 
its  population  increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest  aoeumulatea 
on  its  debt. 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  payment  of  what 
is  justly  due ;  but  it  shows  the  great  importance  of  time  in  this 
connection — the  great  advantage  of  a  policy  by  which  we  shall 
not  have  to  pay  until  we  number  a  hundred  millions,  what,,  by 
a  different  policy,  we  would  have  to  pay  now,  wheu  we  nnmber 
but  thirty -one  millions.  In  a  word,  it  shows  that  a  dollar  will 
be  much  harder  to  pay  for  the  war,  than  will  be  a  dollar  for 
emancipation  on  the  proposed  plan.  And  then  the  latter  will 
cost  no  blood,  no  precious  life.     It  will  be  a  saving  of  both. 

As  to  the  second  article.  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
return  to  bondage  the  class  of  persons  therein  contemplated. 
Some  of  them,  doubtless,  in  the  property  sense,  belong  to  loyal 
owners ;  and  hence,  provision  is  made  in  this  article  for  com- 
pensating  such. 

The  third  article  relates  to  the  future  of  the  freed  people.  It 
does  not  oblige,  but  merely  authorizes,  Congress  to  aid  in  colo- 
nizing such  as  may  consent.  This  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
objectionable,  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  in  so  muoh  as 
it  comes  to  nothing,  unless  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  people 
to  be  deported,  and  the  American  voters,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

I  can  not  make  it  better  known  than  it  already  is,  that  I 
strongly  favor  colonization.  And  yet  I  wish  to  say  there  is  an 
objection  urged  against  free  colored  persons  remaining  in  the 
country,  which  is  largely  imaginary,  if  not  sometimes  malicious. 

It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure,  and  displace 
white  labor  and  white  laborers.  If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper 
time  for  mere  catch  arguments,  that  time  surely  is  not  now. 
In  times  like  the  present,  men  should  utter  nothing  for  which 
they  would  not  willingly  be  responsible  through  time  and  in 
eternity.     Is  it  true,  then,  that  colored  people  can  displace 
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mnj  more  white  labor  by  being  iVee,  than  by  remaining  alayes? 
If  they  stay  in  their  old  places,  they  joetle  no  white  laborers ; 
if  they  leave  their  old  places,  they  leave  them  open  to  white 
laborers.  Logically,  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  it. 
Emancipation,  even  without  deportation,  would  probably  en- 
liance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and,  very  surely,  would  not 
xednce  them.  Thus,  the  customary  amount  of  labor  would 
still  have  to  be  performed ;  the  freed  people  would  surely  not 
do  more  than  their  old  proportion  of  it,  aod  very  probably,  for 
a  time,  would  do  less,  leaving  an  increased  part  to  white  labor- 
ers, bringing  their  labor  into  greater  demand,  and,  conse- 
quently, enhancing  the  wages  of  it  With  deportation,  even  to 
a  limited  extent,  enhanced  wages  to  white  labor  is  mathemati- 
cally certain.  Labor  is  like  any  other  commodity  in  the 
market — increase  the  demand  for  it,  and  you  increase  the  price 
of  it.  Reduce  the  supply  of  black  labor,  by  colonizing  the 
Hack  laborer  out  of  the  country,  and,  by  precisely  so  much, 
jou  increase  the  demand  for,  and  wages  of,  white  labor. 

But  it  is  dreaded  that  the  freed  people  will  swarm  fort&,  and 
cover  the  whole  land  ?  Are  they  not  already  in  the  land  ?  Will 
liberatioa  make  them  any  more  numerous  ?  £qually  distributed 
among  the  whites  of  the  whole  eountry,  and  there  would  be  but 
one  colored  to  seven  whites.  Could  the  one,  in  any  way,  ereatly 
disturb  the  seven  ?  There  are  many  communities  now,  having 
more  than  one  free  colored  person  to  seven  whites ;  and  this 
without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  evil  from  it.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  are 
all  ia  this  condition.  The  District  has  more  than  one  free  col- 
ored to  six  whites;  and  yet,  in  its  frequent  petitions  to 
Congress,  I  believe  it  has  never  presented  the  presence  of  free 
colored  persons  as  one  of  its  grievances.  But  why  should 
emancipation  South  send  the  freed  people  North  ?  People,  of 
any  oolor,  seldom  run,  unless  there  be  something  to  run  from. 
Mtreioforty  colored  people,  to  some  extent,  have  fled  North 
from  bondage ;  and  nowy  perhaps,  from  both  bondage  and  desti- 
tution. But  if  eradual  emancipation  and  deportation  be 
adopted,  they  will  nave  neither  to  flee  from.  Their  old  masters 
will  give  them  wages,  at  least  until  new  laborers  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  the  freed  men,  in  turn,  will  gladly  give  their  labor 
for  the  wages,  till  new  homes  can  be  found  for  them,  in  con- 
genial climes,  and  with  people  of  their  own  blood  and  race. 
This  proposition  can  be  trusted  on  the  mutual  interests  in- 
volved. And,  in  any  event,  can  not  the  North  decide  for  itself, 
whether  to  receive  them  ? 
/Again,  as  practice  proves  more  thai)  theory,  in  an;  case,  baa 
37 
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tbere  been  any  iimption  of  ooloied  people  northward,  beeaiiae 
of  the  abolishment  of  Blavery  in  this  District  last  spring? 

What  I  haye  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  persons 
to  the  whites,  in  the  District,  is  from  the  census  of  1860,  bar- 
ing no  reference  to  persons  called  contrabands,  nor  to  those 
made  free  by  the  act  of  Congress  abolishing  slavery  here. 

The  plan  consisting  of  these  articles  is  recommended,  not  but 
that  a  restoration  of  the  National  authority  would  be  accepted 
without  its  adoption.  * 

Nor  will  the  war,  nor  proceedings  under  the  proclamation  ct 
September  22,  1862,  be  stayed  bemuse  of  the  recommendatUm 
of  this  plan.  Its  timely  adoption^  I  doubt  not,  would  bring 
restoration,  and  thereby  stay  both. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recommendation  that 
Congress  provide  by  law  for  compensating  any  State  which  may 
adopt  emancipation,  before  this  plan  shall  have  been  acted 
upon,  is  hereby  earnestly  renewed.  Such  would  be  only  an 
advance  part  of  the  plan,  and  the  same  arguments  apply  to 
both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  exclusion  of, 
but  in  addition  to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  preserving  the 
National  authority  throughout  the  Union.  The  subject  is  pre- 
sented exclusively  in  its  economical  aspect.  The  plan  would, 
I  am  confident,  secure  peace  more  speedily,  and  maintain  it 
more  permanently,  than  can  be  done  by  force  alone;  'while 
all  it  would  cost,  considering  amounts,  and  manner  of  payment, 
and  times  of  payment,  would  be  easier  paid  than  will  be  the 
additional  cost  of  the  war,  if  we  rely  solely  upon  force.  It  \b 
much — ^very  much — that  it  would  cost  no  blood  at  all. 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law.  It 
Can  not  become  such  without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two-thinto 
of  Congress,  and,  afterward,  three -fourths  of  the  States.  The 
requisite  three-fourths  of  the  States  will  necessarily  inelude 
seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  concurrence,  if  obtained,  will 
give  assurance  of  their  severally  adopting  emancipation,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  upon  the  new  constitutioual  terms.  Thie 
assurance  would  end  the  struggle  now,  and  save  the  Union  for* 
ever. 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation,  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are  my 
neniors ;  nor  that  many  of  you  have  more  experience  than  I, 
14  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Yet  I  trtist  that,  in  view  of 
^e  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  you  will  perceive  no 
irant  of  respect  to  yourselves,  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may 
Moem  to  display. 
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Ib  it  doabted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted,  would 
Bhorten  the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of  money  and 
of  blood?  Is  it  doubted  that  it  would  restore  the  National 
authority  and  National  prosperity,  and  perpetuate  both  indefi- 
nitely ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — Congress  and  Executive — 
can  secure  its  adoption  ?  Will  not  the  good  people  respond 
to  a  united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us  ?  Can  we,  can  they,  by 
any  other  means,  so  certainly,  or  so  speedily,  assure  these  vital 
objects?  We  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not,  "Can  any 
of  us  imagine  better?"  but,  "Can  we  all  do  better?"  Object 
whatsoever  is  possible,  still  the  question  recurs,  "  Can  we  do 
better  ?  "  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and 
jwe  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we 
must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must  disinthrall  ourselves, 
and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  can  not  escape  history.  We,  of  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Administration,  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  No  personal  significance,  or  insignificance,  can  spare 
one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass, 
will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion. We  nay  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget 
that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world 
knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it  We — even  we  here — hold 
the  power,  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to 
the  ilave^  we  auure  freedom  to  the  free — ^honorable  alike  in 
what  we  give,  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or 
meanly  lose,  the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may 
succeed ;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  gen^ 
erous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever 
applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

December  1,  1862. 

Daring  the  session,  the  Opposition  leaders,  elated  with  their 
recent  successes  in  the  elections,  assumed  a  greater  boldness 
of  hostility  to  the  Administration,  some  of  them  defiantly 
avowing  their  desire  that  further  resistance  to  armed  rebellion 
should  cease.  Throughout  the  country,  the  mask  under  which 
so  many  Congressional  districts  had  lately  been  carried,  began ' 
to  be  gradually  withdrawn. 

Among  the  principal  transactions  of  this  session,  aside  from 
the  necessary  appropriations,  were  :  The  admission  of  the  new 
State  of  West  Virginia,  by  an  act  approved  Dec.  31, 1862 ;  the 
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organizatioii  of  tlie  new  territory  of  Arizona,  Feb.  24,  1863; 
the  passage  of  a  stringent  act  to  prevent  and  punisli  frauds 
upon  the  Oovernment,  March  2, 1863 ;  the  enactment  of  a  law 
for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  National  forces  (Bometimes 
called  the  "conscription  act ;")  an  authorization  of  the  issue  of 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  the  organization  of  the  new 
territory  of  Idaho ;  and  the  passage  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  abandoned  property  in  insurrectionary  districts; 
the  last  four  measures  having  been  approved  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1863,  when  the  session  closed. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  a  closely  contested 
election  occurred  in  New  Hampshire,  in  which  the  Opposition 
spared  no  exertion  to  secure  a  popular  verdict  against  the 
Administration.  It  was  soon  manifest,  however,  that  a  change 
was  taking  place  in  the  public  mind — a  strong  reaction  from 
that  tone  of  sentiment  which  brought  political  defeat  in  the 
preceding  autumn.  The  election  had  a  highly  favorable  result 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  also,  in  the  following  month, 
emphatically  indorsed  President  Lincoln  and  his  policy.  The 
most  trying  period  had  passed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Sunuaftry  of  Military  Moyements  in  the  West — Armj  of  the  Poto- 
mac.— Gen.  Hooker  Superseded. — Gen.  Meade  takes  Command.-^ 
Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

After  the  occupfttioii  of  Corinth,  the  armies,  respectively 
commanded  by  Gens.  Grant  and  Buell,  had  separated  for  differ- 
ent undertakings.  Grant  was  to  advance  southward,  occupying 
the  military  positions  captured  along  th4  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  possession  of  that  river  was  gradually  recovered,  and 
cooperating  in  the  work,  as  occasion  was  presented.  Buell  was 
to  move  on  Chattanooga  and  to  attempt  the  relief  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, occupying  that  stronghold  and  cutting  the  Eebel  com- 
munications by  that  great  thoroughfare. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  Buell  gradually  moved^his  army 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
but  soon  found  himself  in  a  critical  position,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  so  long  a  line  of  communication  with  his  base  of 
supplies.  Bragg,  whq^had  now  assumed  command  of  the  oppos- 
ing Rebel  army,  had  the  two  corps  of  Hardee  and  Polk  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  that  of  Kirby  Smith  at  Knoxvi lie— having  reached 
the  former  place  in  advance  of  Buell,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  with  a  considerable  Govern- 
ment force,  had  meanwhile  occupied  Cumberland  Gap,  which  he 
held  for  weeks,  but  was  finally  flanked  by  Kirby  Smith,  and  re- 
treated across  the  country  to  the  Ohio  river.  This  exposed  the 
left  of  Buell,  and  Morgan's  failure  was  fatal  to  the  campaign. 

While  Smith  pursued  his  course  toward  Lexington,  a  portion 
of  Bragg*s  force,  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  crossed  the  Tennessee 
river,  at  Harrison,  a  short  distance  above  Chattanooga,  and 
turned  the  left  of  Buell,  moving  up  the  Sequatchie,  while  an- 
other detachment  moved  on  McMinnville.  A  junction  of  the 
three  Rebel  corps  was  to  be  effected  in  the  intwior  of  Kentucky. 

An  advance  force  of  the  Rebels  appeared  before  Mumfords- 
ville,  on  the  13th  of  September.     The  enemy  were  repulsed,  on 
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the  14tb,  by  the  small  force  there,  under  commaDd  of  Col. 
Wilder,  but  the  place  was  surrendered  on  the  17th.  Bueli 
meanwhile  moved  with  celerity,  and,  approaching  Louisville, 
compelled  the  enemy  to  turn  aside  from  bis  movement  on  that 
city,  to  open  communication  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces, 
at  Lexington  and  elsewhere.  On  the  18th,  Bragg  issued  a 
proclamation  at  Glasgow,  calling  upon  the  people  of  Kentucky 
to  rally  to  his  support.  On  the  4th  of  October,  Buell  arrived 
at  Bardstown,  on  his  way  to  meet  the  enemy.  On  the  same 
day,  a  Bebel  "  Provisiooal  Governor  "  of  Kentucky  was  pro- 
claimed at  Frankfort,  a  portion  of  Bragg's  forces^  having  pos- 
session of  the  State  Capital. 

During  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  these  opposing  armies,  not 
a  little  excitement  prevailed  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  ia 
view  of  the  apparent  danger  impending.  Both  cities  were 
almost  entirely  undefended ;  and  now  might  be  seen  the  full 
significance  of  the  memorable  Buckner-McClellan  compactb 
The  Kentucky  bights  opposite  the  city,  instead  of  being  held 
and  fortified,  w^re  open  to  scarcely  disputed  occupancy  by  the 
invaders.  Works  were  speedily  thrown  up  before  Cincinnati, 
and  Gen.  Wallace,  who  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  this 
post,  soon  found  a  large  number  of  men  at  his  disposal,  many 
thousands  of  the  people  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  having  rallied  at  the 
call  of  the  State  authorities.  The  events  of  this  invasion  and 
« siege  "  will  long  have  a  prominent  place  in  local  tradition 
and  history.  ^ 

On  the  6th,  Gen.  Buell's  advance  reached  Springfield,  sixty 
miles  from  Louisville,  between  Danville  and  Bardstown.  His 
army  at  this  time  was  organized  into  three  corps,  respectively 
commanded  by  Gens.  Gilbert,  Crittenden  and  McCook.  Learn- 
ing that  a  considerable  Eebel  force  was  at  Perryville,  a  few 
miles  distant,  on  the  7th,  Buell  formed  the  plan  of  surround- 
ing the  portion  of  the  enemy  there,  bringing  ^sach  of  his  corps 
into  action.  Gen.  Crittenden,  however,  failed  to  come  up  in 
time,  and  Braeg,  learning  this  fact,  determined  to  fall  upon 
McCook  and  Gill^ert,  recalling  Hardee's  corps  to  Perryville  for 
that  purpose,  after  he  was  already  09  his  retreat.  On  the  8th, 
the  battle  was  fought,  McCook's  force  suffering  heavily  before 
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n§iiforeeineiitB  from  Gilbeft  arriTed,  after  3  o'clook  P.  M.  Tlw 
oonfliet  cod  tanned  until  dark,  the  Ooyernment  forces  falling 
back.  Crittenden's  corps  oame  np  that  night,  and  Bragg 
retreated  without  renewing  the  engagement. 

Buell's  loss  in  this  engagement,  including  Brig.  Gkns.  Jaok* 
son  and  Terrill,  is  stated  at  466  killed,  1,463  wounded,  and 
160  missing*^  total  of  2,089.  The  Rebel  loss  was  estimated 
at  about  the  same. 

Bragg  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  with  a  large  amount 
of  spoils,  consisting  mainly  of  various  supplies,  of  which  his 
army  was  greatly  in  need.  He  retired  by  way  of  Stanford  and 
Mount  Vernon,  where  pursuit  ceased,  and  from  whenee  ^uell 
Cell  back  on  the  line  of  Nashyille  and  Louisville.  Here  he 
was  superseded  by  Gen.  Bosecrans,  under  the  President's  order 
of  the  25th  of  October. 

Oen.  Gbant  having  sent  reenforoements  to  Buell  during  this 
period  g(  marching  and  countermarching  in  Kentucky,  the  en- 
«my  began  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude  in  front  of  his 
Une,  which  extended  from  Corinth  to  Tuscumbia.  The  sec- 
ond brigade  of  Gen.  Stanley's  division  fell  back  from  the  latter 
place,  which  it  had  held  under  command  of  Col.  Murphy,  to 
luka,  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  the  Ohio  brigade,  hold<- 
ing  that  place,  withdrew,  on  the  11th,  to  Corinth,  leaving  Mur«> 
phy's  command  to  hold  the  post.  A  sudden  dash  of  Bebel 
cavalry  put  Murphy's  force  to  rout,  and  secured  a  large  amount 
of  booty  which  that  officer,  completely  surprised,  neglected  to 
destroy. 

Gen.  Bosecrans,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  surren- 
dered by  Gen.  Pope  on  going  to  Virginia,  took  prompt  mea8» 
ures  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  force  under  Price  appears 
to  have  been  sent  forward  for  the  purpose  of  either  cooperat- 
ing with  Bragg,  or  of  drawing  away  troops  from  Corinth,  to 
focilitate  its  capture  by  Van  Dorn.  The  movement  was  met 
by  an  attempt  of  Gen.  Grant  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Price, 
and  to  force  him  to  surrender  his  army,  numbering,  as  report- 
ed, about  15,000  men.  A  force  of  about  5,000  men,  under 
Gen.  Ord,  (who  was  accompanied  by  Gen.  Grant  in  person,) 
was  to  move  toward  Burnsville,  to  attack  in  front,  while  Gen. 
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Soseottiis  WW  to  Uk«  pait  of  lus  oommiAd  by  Jaoiato  to  a*- 
teek  the  flank  of  Price's  army. .  The  eze(nitionH>f  this  pha 
commenoed  on  t&e  18th  of  September.  Roeecrana,  adTaaeuig 
by  rapid  marches,  in  a  heary  rain,  fell  in  with  the  Rebel  pick- 
ets on  the  following  day,  se^en  milea  Arom  Inka,  and  a  ddr- 
mtsh  ensned,  the  force  enconntered  fHUing  back  toward  that 
irillage.  The  forces  of  Bosecrans  were  now  coocentxated  at 
Barnett*8,  and  after  waiting  two  hours  for  the  expected  sound 
of  Ord's  cannon,  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Grant,  on  the  other 
side  of  luka,  was  received,  saying  that  he  was  waiting  for 
Bosecrans  to  open  on  the  enemy.  The  force  was  then  laoTed 
up  from  Barnett*s  to  within  two  miles  of  luka,  where  the  Reb- 
els were  found  in  strong  position  on  a  commanding  ridge.  A 
hot  engagement  immediately  commenced,  which  lasted  more 
than  two  hours,  closing  at  nightfall. 

Gen.  Hamilton's  division  bore  the  brunt  of  this  conflict, 
aided  by  the  Eleventh  Ohio  Battery,  which,  in  half  an  hour  of 
the  thickest  of  the  flght,  lost  72  men  in  killed  and  wounded^ 
The  Fifth  Iowa  Begiment  lost  116  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Eleventh  Missouri,  76.  The  fiercest  contest  was  over 
the  Ohio  battery,  twice  captured  by  the  Bebels,  twice  retaken 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  During  the  night,  Price  escaped, 
retiring  to  Bay  Spring.  Grant  and  Ord  had  not  been  able,  it 
appears,  to  engage  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  his  flight.  The 
road  by  which  he  withdrew  was  one  unknown  to  the  command- 
ing General.  The  loss  of  Bosecrans  was  148  killed,  570 
wounded,  and  94  missing — a  total  of  "812.  He  took  several 
hundred  prisotiers  Arom  Price,  whose  other  losses  were  belieTed 
to  be  greater  than  those  of  Bosecrans,  including  two  or  three 
generals  killed. 

This  battle  had  the  effect  of  preventing  Price  from  render- 
ing any  direct  aid  to  Bragg,  in  his  incursion  through  Ken- 
tucky, one  apprehended  purpose  of  this  movement.  The 
retreating  column  was  pursued  for  some  distance,  and  its  lofls 
in  arms  and  other  property  was  large. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Gen.  Bosecrans  took  command 
at  Corinth,  Gen.  Grant  proceeding  to  Jackson,  and  Gen.  Ord  to 
Bolivar — both  on  the   Mobile  and  Ohio   railroad,  north  ef 
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Orand  Junction.  Price,  continuing  his  retreikt  to  Baldwin, 
Af issitsippi,  moTcd  to  Dumas,  fifteen  miles  northwest,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  Van  Dorn.  He  was  afterward  joined 
f>y  Mansfield  Lovell  at  Pocahontas,  Yan  Dorn  haying  chief 
command  of  the  concentrated  force.  Gkn.  Bosecrans  antic!* 
pated  an  attack  on  Corinth,  and  prepared  accordingly.  The 
position  was  regarded  as  a  strong  one,  Gen.  Halleck  haying 
xnnch  improyed  ther  defensiye  works  of  the  place,  after  its 
evacuation  by  Beauregard. 

The  forces  under  Yan  Dorn's  command  haying  concentrated 
at  Bipley,  crossed  the  Hatchie  riyer  and  occupied  the  railroad 
north  of  Corinth,  on  which  they  advanced  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber, cutting  off*  direct  communication  with  Bolivar  and  Jack* 
son.  A  force  was  selit  by  Gen.  Grant,  however,  under  com- " 
mand  of  McPherson,  which  seasonably  arrived  at  Corinth  by  a 
circuitous  route.  Of  the  four  divisions  of  Rosecrans  at  Cor- 
inth, three,  under  Qen.  Hamilton,  Davies  and  McKean,  were 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  near  the  outer  infrenchments,  while 
the  ether  division  remained  in  the  town  as  a  reserve.  Heavy 
skirmishing  was  kept  up  through  the  day  on  the  3d.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  two  dense  assaulting  columns  approached, 
about  9  o'clock — one  on  the  right,  under  the  lead  of  Price ; 
the  other  on  the  left,  under  Yan  Dorn.  The  movement  was 
intended  to  be  simultaneous,  but  Price,  haying  a  less  obstructed 
route,  first  forced  his  way,  under  the  destructive  fire  of  numer- 
ous heavy  guns,  quite  within  the  outer  intrenchments.  For  a 
moment,  the  division  of  Davies  fell  back,  and  all  seemed  lost. 
Bosecrans  in  person  rallied  his  men,  however,  and  under  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Illinois  Begiment,  which 
delivered  an  effective  fire  of  musketry  and  advanced  with  a 
resolute  charge  of  bayonets,  the  enemy  was  driven  back,  and 
scattered  with  terrible  havoc.  This  brilliant  affair  was  well 
over,  when  Yan  Dorn,  approaching  in  a  similar  manner,  fbund 
himself  confronted  by  Hamilton's  division — the  Ohio  brigade, 
under  Col.  Fuller,  and  the  Eleventh  Missouri  Begiment,  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  fight,  on  the  part  of  the  infantry  force. 
The  batteries  on  this  side  of  the  town,  also,  did  frightful  exe- 
cution, and  Yan  Dom's  column  failed  to  gain  a  foothold  within 
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the  intrenckmenta.  He  waa  driven  back  with  great  dangfater, 
the  gams  sweepmg  away  the  retreating  masaea  with  unsparing 
fury. 

The  Rebel  force  outnumbered  that  on  the  Oovernment  aide, 
two  to  one,  but  from  the  character  of  the  fi^t  their  losses 
wer&  greatly  disproporticmate.  Thoaeof  Van  Dornwere  1,423 
killed,  and,  by  the  usual  estimate,  5,692  wounded.  He  also 
lost  2,265  prisoners — making  a  total  of  9,380.  In  small  armS| 
cannon,  ammunition,  and  other  property,  his  loss  was  also 
large.  Further  damage  was  inflicted  by  the  forces  aent  out  in 
pursuit.  Rosecrans  had  315  killed,  1,812  wounded,  and  23Q 
taken  prisoners  or  missing — in  all,  2,357.  This  waa  one  of  the 
most  decisive  victories  of  the  war. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Breckin- 
ridge to  recover  Baton  Rouge,  which  waa  occupied  by  a  Qoy^ 
ernment  force  under  Gen.  Williams,  (who  lost  his  life  in  the 
engagement,)  but  the  attempt  was  defeated,  by  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  asaatlanta. 

The  stronghold  of  Yickaburg  had  as  yet  proved  an  insupera- 
ble obstacle  to  the  recovery  of  full  possession  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.     It  had  become  manifest  tbat  a  strong  land  force 
wa3  required  to  cooperate  in  the  reduction  of  the  place.     An 
expedition  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  organized  at  Cairo 
and  Memphis,  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  to  proceed  down 
the  Mississippi  in  transports,  and  to  approach  the  city  in  the 
rear  from  the  Yazoo  river.     It  waa  also  intended  that  €ren« 
Grant,  commanding  the  department  within  which  these  opera- 
tions were  to  be,  should  advance  southward  by  the  Mississippi 
Central  railroad,  coming  in  with  his  forces  by  Jackson,  Miss., 
to  aid  Sherman  in  this  undertaking.     Gen.  Hovey's  division  of 
7,000  men,  was  sent  by  Gen.  Curtis  from  Helena,  Ark.,  now 
occupied  by  a  Government  force,  to  cut  the  raiboad  beyond 
the  Tallahatchie,  intercepting  the  Rebels  in  their  retreat.   This 
having  been  accomplished,  the  detachment  returned  to  Arkan- 
sas.    Its  appearance,  however,  had  served  to  alarm  the  enemy, 
leading  to  an  overestimate  of  the  strength  of  Grant's  columQi 
Gen.  Pemberton,  commanding  a  Rebel  force  at  Grenada,  con- 
sequently fell  back  toward  Canton.     Grant's  advance,  under 
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Hamilton,  oocvpied  Holly  Springs  on  the  29th  of  Novemher. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  G-rant  established  his  headquarters 
at  Oxford,  and  was  preparing  to  advance  on  Grenada.  The 
withdrawal  of  Hovey's  force,  however,  becoming  known  to  Van 
Dorn,  he  sent  out  an  expedition,  which  made  a  rapid  advance 
on  Holly  Springs,  in  Grant's  rear,  defeating  the  garrison  there 
on  the  20th,  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  Col.  Murphy,  in 
command  of  the  post,  and  destroying  the  Government  stores, 
collected  in  large  quantity  at  that  place.  A  similar  attack  at 
Davis'  Mills,  further  north,  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  gar- 
rison under  command  of  Col.  W.  H.  Morgan.  A  body  of  Rebel 
cavalry  under  Forrest,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  made  an  attack  on 
Jackson,  in  Tennessee,  destroying  the  railroad  for  some  distance ; 
the  town  of  Humboldt,  on  the  same  road,  further  north,  waa 
occupied  ;  Trenton  was  surrendered  by  Col.  Fry,  the  officer  in 
command,  much  property  being  destroyed ;  and  other  points 
on  the  road  were  captured.  Tnough  Forrest  was  soon  after 
utterly  routed,  these  combined  disasters,  but  especially  that  at 
Holly  Springs,  led  Gen.  Grant  to  fall  back,  abandoning  the 
intended  movement  further  southward.  As  the  event  proved, 
this  turn  of  affairs  was  fortunate,  for  the  subsequent  unusual 
rise  in  the  rivers  of  that  country  would  have  cut  off  alike  his 
communications  and  his  line  of  retreat,  seriously  imperiling 
his  whole  force. 

Gen.  Sherman's  expedition  took  its  departure  down  the  river, 
from  Memphis,  on  the  20th  of  December,  over  one  hundred  trans- 
ports conveying  his  troops.  In  the  night  of  the  24th,  having 
arrived  at  Milliken's  Bend,  a  detachment  under  Gen.  Morgan  L. 
Smith  landed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  destroyed 
a  section  of  the  Yicksburg  and  Texas  railroad,  ten  miles  from 
the  river,  returning  to  the  main  army.  Christmas  having  been 
passed  at  Milliken's  Bend,  the  expedition  proceeded  up  the 
Yazoo  river,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  troops  dis- 
embarked, the  right  at  the  plantation  of  the  late  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  and  the  center  and  left  extending  along  Lake's 
plantation,  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Haines'  Bluff,  where 
a  Kebel  battery  and  force  prevented  a  further  advance  up  the 
river.    The  line  was  extended  about  six  miles  along  the  Yaioo. 
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A  gaDboftt  fleet  on  the  Missiseippi  meanwbile  codperaied, 
MMiilting  the  place  from  the  opposite  side,  with  no  nuiteiial 
mcoess,  and  receiving  not  a  little  damage. 

The  face  of  the  conntry^  for  the  eight  or  ten  miles  infer- 
renlng  between  this  position  and  the  high  ground  on  wfaick 
the  city  of  Yicksburg  stands,  is  first  low  and  marshy,  with 
lagoons,  sandbars  and  bayons,  and  then  peculiarly  rough,  deep 
ravines  alternating  with  precipitous  blufis,  mostly  wooded,  or 
.  covered  with  cane-brake  and  rank  undergrowth.  Among  these 
natural  defenses  there  nestled  masked  batteries  and  rifle  pits, 
manned  by  an  ample  force  gathered  to  meet  this  expected 
assault  upon  the  rear  of  Yicksburg. 

On  attempting  to  advance,  determined  resistance  was  encoun- 
tered from  the  enemy,  who  was  gradually  driven  back,  during 
eight  hours  of  hard  fighting,  closing  at  night.  On  the  28Ui, 
the  conflict  was  early  renewed,  continuing  with  varying  suc- 
cess, but  with  little  permanent  change  of  position,  through  the 
day.  On  the  following  morning,  a  general  assault  on  the  Rebel 
works  was  every -where  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss.  The  30th 
was  mostly  spent  in  burying  the  dead  and  transferring  the 
wounded  to  the  transports.  The  undertaking  was  now  aban- 
doned. The  forces  of  Sherman,  reembarking,  returned  to  Mil* 
liken's  Bend,  and  there  went  into  camp,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year. 

Gen.  Burnside,  on  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  determined  on  an  advance  toward  Richmond  by  way 
of   Fredericksburg,   instead   of   executing   another    plan  of 
advance  preferred  (without  being  ordered)  by  the  President 
and  Gen.  Halleek.     A  force  occupied  Aoquia  Creek,  and  com-~ 
menced  repairing  the  railroad  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Rebels.     Pontoons  were  ordered,  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  rapid 
movement,  Burnside  being  nearer  than  the  enemy  to  Falmouth, 
where  the  crossing  was  to  be  made,  and  no  considerable  force 
then  occupying  Fredericksburg.     Chiefly  through  a  mortify- 
ing dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  proper  officer  at  Washing- 
ton, in  forwarding  the  pontoons,  Lee  gained  time  to  move  bis 
force  and  to  take  the   position  he  desired  for  meeting  the 
intended  advance.     The  principal  battle  resulting  ftom  this 
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moYement  oecnrred  on  the  ISth  of  December,  when  Bnrnside'a 
forces  endeavored  to  carry  the  enemy's  strong  position  on  Fred- 
ericksburg hights,  by  assault.  After  a  hard-fought  contest, 
through  the  day,  attended  by  partial  successes — Oen.  Meade 
having  temporarily  carried  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  works — 
night  found  the  army  still  unsuccessful,  and  suffering  heavy 
losses.  The  position  held  in  town  and  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock was  retained  by  Burnside  during  the  next  two  days,  but 
the  morning  of  the  16th  found  the  whole  army  safely  with- 
drawn to  the  Falmouth  side,  without  any  loss  or  interruption 
in  this  retrograde  movemelit. 

The  losses  in  Gen.  Sumner's  grand  division  (the  Second  and 
Ninth  Corps,)  on  the  right,  were  473  killed,  4,090  wounded, 
748  missing ;  in  Gen.  Hooker's  grand  division  (the  Third  and 
Fifth  Corps,)  in  the  center,  326  killed,  2,468  wounded,  764 
missing ;  and  in  Gen.  Franklin's  grand  division  (the  First  and 
Sixth  Corps,)  on  the  left,  339  killed,  2,547  wounded,  and  576 
missing— a  total  of  12,321. 

The  army  now  went  into  winter  quarters,  little  being  done 
until  Gen.  Burnside  was  relieved,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker 
appointed  in  his  place,  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  26th  of  January.  At  the  same  time.  Gens. 
Franklin  and  Sumner  were  relieved,  being  presently  assigned 
to  other  commands. 

Gen.  Eosecrans  arrived  at  Nashville  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
which  was  increased  by  new  levies  and  put  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  to  restore  the  railroad  communication  between  Lou- 
isville and  Nashville.  The  Rebel  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
now  under  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  was  con- 
centrating at  Murfreesboro  and  vicinity,  prepared  to  contest 
any  advance  of  the  Government  forces.  Supposing,  from  the 
information  he  had,  that  Bosecrans  would  go  into  winter  quar- 
tefs  at  Nashville,  Johnston,  detached  the  cavalry  force  under 
Forrest,  which  was  to  cut  the  railroad  in  West  Tennessee,  in 
Grant's  rear,  and  another  body  of  cavalry  under  Morgan  to 
make  a  raid  into  Kentucky,  to  perform  a  like  service  in  the 
rear  of  Bosecrans.    Instead  of  helplessly  calling  for  reenforce* 
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ments,  Roseorans  improved  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
weakening  of  Johnston's  armj,  to  strike  an  effective  blow. 
He  began  to  move  on  the  enemy  on  the  26th  of  December. 
McOook,  with  three  divisions,  advanced  on  Triune  to  attack 
Hardee,  whose  corps  was  believed  to  be  between  tliat  place  and 
Eagleville;  but  it  had  retreated  on  McOook's  approach,  and 
was  pursued  until  it  was  found  that  he  had  gone  to  Murfrees- 
boro,  where  Polk  and  Kirby  Smith's  forces  were.  Thomas  and 
Crittenden  also  advanced  on  Nolinsville,  Stewart's  Creek,  and 
Lavergne.  Polk's  corps  and  Wlieeler's  brigade  of  cavalry  had 
been  stationed  at  the  last-named  place,  but  retired  before  Crit* 
tenden's  advance. 

On  the  28th,  being  Sunday,  the  troops,  for  the  most  part, 
rested.  Meanwhile,  the  Rebel  purpose  of  concentrating  near 
Stone  River  was  developed.  The  enemy's  right,  under  Polk, 
consisting  of  the  three  divisions  of  Cheatham,  Buckner  and 
Breckinridge,  rested  on  the  Lebanon  pike — the  center,  under 
Kirby  Smith,  extended  westward,  and  the  left,  commanded  by 
Hardee,  rested  on  the  Murfreesboro  and  Franklin  road.  On 
the  29th,  the  Grovernment  forces  moved  up  nearer  to  the  Rebel 
line,  taking  position  preparatory  to  assuming  the  offensive. 
On  the  30th,  McCook,  on  the  right,  finding  his  position  in  dan- 
ger of  being  turned  by  Hardee,  advanced  his  line,  under  fire 
from  the  enemy,  to  avoid  this  result.  On  the  31st,  early  in  the 
morning,  the  Rebels  suddenly  made  an  attack  in  heavy  force 
along  the  entire  line  of  McCook.  His  forces  were  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners,  but  the  ground  was  well  con- 
tested by  the  division  of  Davis,  especially,  and  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  right  of  Rosecrans  failed. 

The  right  having  thus  fallen  back.  Glen.  Rosecrans  prepared 
for  an  advance  of  the  enemy  upon  his  center  and  left,  by  mass- 
ing his  artillery  at  the  anticipated  point  of  assault,  and  sent 
forward  Negley's  division,  sustained  by  that  of  Rousseau,  to  sup- 
port the  broken  forces  of  McCook.  This  movement  stopped 
farther  pursuit  in  that  quarter.  The  Rebels  were  driven  back 
in  turn,  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners.  The  forces  of  Ncgley 
and  Rousseau,  acting  under  orders,  retreated  on  meeting  another 
wave  of  battle,  and  the  Rebels  advanced  in  dense  numbers, 
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exnltiDg  in  their  supposed  rictory,  until  brought  within  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  newly-placed  batteries  of  Rosecrans,  not 
hitherto  discoyered.  Leaving  immense  numbers  of  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  the  Rebel  fbrcea  now  turned  and  fled  in 
confusion,  not  to  be  rallied  again  until  much  later  in  the  day. 
The  right  of  Rosecrans  had  been  forced  backward  more  than 
two  miles,  and  his  line  was  now  formed  anew,  the  flanks  haying 
better  protection. 

The  Rebels  renewed  the  engagement,  about  3  o'clock  P. 
M.,  by  an  attack  on  the  center  and  left  of  our  army.  A  sharp 
and  destructiye  conflict  continued  for  two  hours,  with  no  advan- 
tage to  the  assailants.  Gen.  Rosecrans,  who  was  personally  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  had  shown  rare  skill  and  energy  in 
handling  his  troops,  after  his  right  had  been  doubled  back  upon 
his  left.  A  change  of  front  was  successiiilly  accomplished 
under  fire,  and  a  seemingly  sure  defeat  turned  into  t^  substantial 
victory. 

The  two  armies  confronted  each  other  during  the  next  three 
days,  without  becoming  actively  engaged.  On  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, Johnston  was  found  to  have  retreated,  and  Murfreesboro 
was  promptly  occupied  by  our  forces.  The  Government  loss, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  8,778,  and  about  2,800  in  prisoners. 
The  Rebel  loss  is  computed  by  Gen.  Rosecrans  at  14,560. 

This  summary  of  military  events,  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  embraces  what  is  deemed  most  important  down  to  the 
eve  of  the  campaigns  of  1863,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  great 
victories  at  Yicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  Gettysburg,  and  Chatta* 
nooga.  The  first  two  years  of  the  war,  with  varying  successes 
in  detail,  had  resulted,  on  the  whole,  in  decided  advantages  to 
the  Government  arms.  Commencing  their  ^' Confederacy"  with 
seven  States,  the  conspirators  had  determined,  by  intrigue  and 
by  the  force  of  arms,  to  wrest  the  remaining  eight  slaveholding 
States,  the  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  from 
their  •  allegiance  to  the  Government,  and  to  add  this  immense 
region,  with  its  population,  to  the  side  of  the  Davis  usurpa- 
tion. The  vigorous  campaign  of  Gen.  Canby,  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  victory  at  Fort  Craig,  in  1862,  hurled  back  the  invaders 
in  that  quarter  into  Texas,  while  the  grand  Rebel  defeat  at  Pea 
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Ridge,  Ark.,  under  Gen.  Curtis,  in  March  of  tlie  eame  yeari 
had  put  aA  end  to  all  hopes  of  any  Rebel  acquisition  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  four  slave  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  had  been 
swept  into  the  Secession  rebellion  at  the  very  outset.  AH  the 
determined  efforts  to  extend  the  Rebel  boundary  beyond  these 
States,  had  proved  abortive.  On  the  contrary,  the  spring  of 
1863  found  Arkansas  substantially  reclaimed;  New  Orleans 
and  a  large  portion  of  Louisiana,  (including  the  State  capital,) 
restored  to  the  Government ;  the  Mississippi  rivej  reconquered 
during  its  entire  length,  except  the  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance from  Yioksburg  to  Port  Hudson,  inclusive ;  the  capital 
of  Tennessee,  and  most  of  the  western  and  middle  parts  of  the 
State,  occupied  by  Government  garrisons ;  the  western  half  of 
Virginia  reorganised  under  a  loyal  government,  and  much  of 
Eastern  Virginia  firmly  held  ;  a  permanent  foothold  gained  on 
the  coasts  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida; 
Northern  Alabama  returning  to  sentiments  of  loyalty,  under 
the  supporting  presence  of  Government  troops ;  a  blockade, 
under  the  active  operations  of  our  formidable  Navy,  pressing 
heavily  upon  the  rebellious  States ;  and  the  power  of  slavery 
materially  crippled,  under  the  effects  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  the  President,  deranging  the  productive  in- 
terests of  the  rebellion,  and  adding  a  new  element  of  increas- 
ing strength  to  our  arms. 

To  save  their  waning  cause,  the  Rebels  were  now  putting 
forth  every  energy  to  hold  their  trans-Mississippi  communica- 
tions, the  Red  river  country  and  Texas  being  among  their  most 
abundant  sources  of  supplies.  To  this  end,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  their  strongholds  at  Vioksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  A 
land  force  under  Gen.  Banks  (who  had  succeeded  Gen.  Butler 
as  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,)  and  tbe  fleet  of 
Admiral  Farragut,  began  the  work  of  reducing  the  latter  post^ 
on  the  8th  of  May.  After  severe  engagements  on  land  and 
water,  during  the  next  two  months,  the  place  being  closely 
invested,  Port  Hudson  was  unconditionally  surrendered  on  the 
8th  of  July,  with  its  garrison,  numbering  6,223.  This  event, 
however,  was  preceded  by  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  and  may  he 
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regarded  as  partly  the  result  of  the  brief  and  brilliant  campaign 
of  Gen.  Orant,  which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  that  more 
important  stronghold,  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Sunning  transports*  past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg)  and 
crossing  the  riyer  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black,  on  the  30th 
of  April,  with  about  40,000  men,  Qen.  Grant  occupied  Grand 
Gulf,  which  had  been  forced  by  Admiral  Porter  to  surrender, 
after  a  vigorous  bombardment ;  defeated  the  enemy  near  Port 
Gibson,  on  the  1st  of  May ;  moved  rapidly  northward  to  inter- 
pose his  force  between  the  covering  army  of  Johnston  and  the 
troops  of  Pemberton,  advancing  from  Vicksburg ;  gained  deci- 
sive victories  at  Raymond;  on  the  12th ;  at  Jackson,  the  State 
oapital,  on  th^  14th ;  at  Baker's  Creek,  and  at  Champion  Hill| 
on  the  16th,  and  at  Black  Biver  Bridge,  on  the  17th  ;  finally 
driving  the  enemy  within  his  works  at  Vicksburg.  The  fact 
that  Johnston  was  in  his  rear,  with  the  prospect  of  his  being 
heavily  reenforced,  led  Grant  to  make  two  attempts  to  carry 
the  place  by  storm,  on  the  19th  and  on  the  22d,  but  without 
success.  The  siege  lasted  until  the  4th  of  July,  when  Pem- 
berton capitulated,  and  Grant  occupied  the  place,  taking  Dver 
30,000  prisoners.  This  great  victory  opened  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Gulf,  cutting  off  the  territory  west  of  that  river  from  its 
connection  with  the  remainder  of  the  "  Confederacy  '* — a  prac- 
tical loss  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  Bebel  territory. 

In  Eastern  Virginia,  Hooker  fought  Lee  at  Chancellorsvillei 
on  the  2d  and  3d  of  May,  and  was  repulsed,  with  heavy  losses 
on  both  sides,  retiring  across  the  Rappahannock.  Among  the 
Rebel  losses  was  that  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  mortally  wounded. 
Lee  now  assumed  the  offensive,  advancing  through  Maryland 
into  Pennsylvania.  Gen.  Hooker,  moving  on  an  interior  line, 
covered  Washington  and  kept  bis  forces  in  an  attitude  to  strike 
the  enemy  with  effect.  During  these  movements.  Hooker  was 
superseded;  on  the  28th  of  Jane,  by  Gen.  George  G.  Meade. 
The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  on  the  1st,  2d  and  3d 
days  of  July,  in  which  an  important  victory  was  gained  over 
Lee,  who  retreated  in  all  possible  haste  over  the  Potomac,  glad 
to  escape  with  the  remnant  of  his  army.  He  had  lost  heavily, 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  the  latter  namberii)g  13,621. 
38 
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He  left  28,178  small  arms  on  the  field.  His  entiTe  loes  duriag 
this  iDvasion,  including  nmnerons  desertions,  most  have  ap> 
proached,  if  it  did  not  equal,  40,000  men.  Meade's  total  loesea, 
in  ^lled,  wounded  and  missing,  numbeted  23,186. 

The  operations  before  Charleston  and  other  points,  attended 
with  less  sueoess  than  was  for  a  time  promised,  were  not  with- 
out favorable  results. 

Another  disaster  to  the  Rebel  oanse,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  followed  the  advance  of  Gen.  Kosecrans  on  Chatta- 
nooga, and  of  Oen.  Bnmnde  upon  Knoxville,  in  the  latter  part 
of  Angnst.  With  no  very  severe  fighting,  Burnside  occupied 
Knoxville  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  Cumberland  Oap  on 
the  9th.  Bosecrans,  after  the  unfavorable  battle  of  Chicka- 
manga,  took  possession  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber. East  Tennessee  was  thus  completely  in  our  possession, 
and  a  line  of  communication  of  the  greatest  importance  to^tbe 
enemy  was  finally  severed.  On  the  19ih  of  October,  <3en. 
Orant,  by  the  President's  order,  assumed  command  of  the 
united  armies  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Ohio. 
The  subsequent  victories  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary 
Bidge,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  November,  and  the  decisive 
defeat  of  Longstreet  in  his  bold  attempt  to  recover  Knoxville, 
made  this  great  acquisition  entirely  secure.  The  way  was  thus 
prepared  for  assuming  the  offensive,  by  an  advance  into  the 
heart  of  Georgia. 

The  rebellion  seemed  now  to  have  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  final  overthrow. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Populftr  Voice  in  1863.— First  Session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress.— Amnesty  Proclamation. — Message. — Orders,  Letters  and 
Addresses. — Popular  Sentiment  in  1864. — Appointment  of  Lieu- 
tenant General  Grant. — Opening  of  the  Military  Campaigns  of 
1864. — Conclusion. 

The  great  popular  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  indicated  by  the  spring  elections,  was  folly 
apparent  in  the  yerdict  of  every  loyal  State  in  the  autumn  of 
1863.  In  Ohio,  the  so-called  Democratic  organization,  which 
had  prevailed  in  that  State  by  a  small  majority  in  October, 
1862,  put  forward,  as  its  candidate  for  Gt)vemor,  a  notorious 
Peace  Democrat  named  Yallandigham,  whose  action,  while  a 
member  of  the  previous  Congress,  had  been  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  his  avowed  motto :  ^^  Not  a  man  or  a  dollar  for  the 
irar.''  To  such  an  extent  was  his  support  of  the  rebellion  car- 
ried, by  haranguing  his  followers,  and  all  who  would  hear  him, 
against  the  Government  and  the  measures  it  had  adopted  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  that  he  had  been  arrested  by  Gen. 
Burnside,  then  in  command  of  the  Department  including  Ohio, 
tried  for  his  treasonable  practices,  convicted,  and  ordered  to  be 
sent  through  the  lines  of  our  army  to  his  friends  at  the  South. 
The  proceedings  under  which  he  was  thus  condemned,  were 
fully  reviewed  before  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Cin- 
cinnati, on  a  motion  for  a  writ  of  habecu  corpusj  and  sustained 
by  the  decision  of  Judge  Leavitt.  It  may  be  added  that  this 
action  was  further  confirmed',  several  months  later,  on  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Hon. 
John  Brough,  the  Administration  candidate,  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  after  a  protracted  and  earnest  canvass,  by  more 
than  100,000  majority  over  Vallandigham. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Kepublican  candidate  for  Governor, 
Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  was  reelected  by  a  large  majority  over 
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Jadge  Woodward,  another  Peace  Democrat  la  New  York, 
where  the  most  violent  opposition  was  made  to  "conseription^" 
resulting  in  a  barbarous  riot  in  New  York  city,  the  Administra- 
tion ticket  for  sundry  State  officers  had  a  yery  large  majority 
over  the  candidates  of  the  Seymour  and  Wood  Democracy. 
Notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Opposition,  and  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  had  been  lately 
called  into  the  field,  every  other  loyal  State,  except  New  Jersey, 
(in  which  there  were  Administration  gains,)  gave  similarly  de- 
cided majorities  for  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

During  the  earlier,  as  well  as  the  later,  elections  of  this  year, 
a  prominent  issue  before  the  people  was  the  course  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  Emancipation.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad,  this  policy  had  proved  an  element  of  great  strengtli  in 
shaping  public  opinion  &vorably  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  identified 
his  Administration,  from  the  day  this  great  step  was  taken, 
with  not  only  a  most  effective  means  for  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion, but  also  with  a  measure  in  accordance  with  the  high 
behests  of  justice,  and  the  clearest  interests  of  civilization  and 
humanity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  President  re- 
ceived a  gratifying  testimonial  of  sympathy  and  confidence 
from  the  workingmen  of  Manchester,  in  England,  and  of  their 
warm  appreciation,  especially,  of  his  action  in  issuing  the  Pro- 
clamation of  Emancipation.  To  this  address,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
the  following  reply: 

ExECUTivB  Mansion,  ) 

Wabhington,  January  19, 1863.  J 

To  THE.  WoRKiNQMEN  OF  MANCHESTER :  I  havc  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  address  and  resolutions  which 
you  sent  me  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year. 

When  I  came,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  through  a  free 
and  constitutional  election,  4o  preside  in  the  Government  of-the 
United  States,  the  country  was  found  at  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  or  whosesoever  the  fault, 
one  duty,  paramount  to  all  others,  was  before  me,  namely,  to 
maintain  and  preserve  at  once  the  Constitution  and  the  inti^- 
rity  of  the  Federal  Republic.  A  conscientious  purpose  to  per- 
form this  duty  is  the  key  to  all  the  measures  of  administration 
which  have  been,  and  to  all  which  will  hereafter  be  pursued. 
Under  our  frame  of  government  and  my  official  oath,  I  could 
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not  depart  from  this  purpose  if  I  wonld.  It  is  not  always  la 
the  power  of  gOTemments  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the  scope  of 
moral  results  which  follow  the  policies  that  they  may  deem  it 
neceasary,  for  the  public  safety,  from  time  to  time  to  adopt. 

I  have  understood  well  that  the  duty  of  self-preservation 
rests  solely  with  the  American  people.  But  I  have,  at  the 
same  time,  been  aware  that  the  favor  or  disfavor  of  foreign  na- 
tions might  have  a  material  influence  in  enlarging  and  prolong- 
ing the  struggle  with  disloyal  men  in  which  Uke  country  is 
engaged.  A  fair  examination  of  history  has  seemed  to  author- 
ize a  belief  that  the  past  action  and  influences  of  the  United 
States  were  generally  regarded  as  having  been  beneficial  toward 
mankind.  I  have,  therefore,  reckoned  upon  the  forbearance  of 
nations.  Circumstances — to  some  of  which  you  kindly  allude — 
induced  me  especially  to  ezpect  that,  if  justice  and  good  faith 
should  be  practiced  by  the  United  States,  they  would  encounter 
no  hostile  influence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  a 
pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  demonstration  you  have  given 
of  your  desire  that  a  spirit  of  peace  and  amity  toward  this 
country  may  prevail  in  the  councils  of  your  Queen,  who  is  re- 
spected and  esteemed  in  your  own  country  only  more  than  she 
is  by  the  kindred  nation  which  has  its  home  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

I  know,  and  deeply  deplore,  the  sufferings  which  the  work- 
ingmen  at  Manchester,  and  in  all  Europe,  are  called  to  endure 
in  this  crisis.  It  has  been  often  and  studiously  represented 
that  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this  Government,  which  waa 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  human  rights,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  one  which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  human 
slavery,  was  Kkely  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Europe.  Through 
the  action  of  our  disloyal  citizens,  the  workingmen  of  Europe 
have  been  subjected  to  severe  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
their  sanction  to  that  attempt.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
can  not  but  regard  your  decisive  utterances  upon  the  question 
as  an  instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism,  which  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  It  is  indeed  an  ener- 
getic and  reinspiring  assurance  of  the  inherent  power  of  truth, 
and  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  of  justice,  human- 
ity, and  freedom.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sentiments  you  have 
expressed  will  be  sustained  by  your  great  nation ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  you  that  they  will 
excite  admiration,  esteem,  and  the  most  reciprocal  feelings  of 
friendship  among  the  American  people.  I  hail  this  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury  that,  whatever 
CISC  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may  befall  your  country 
or  my  own,  the  peace  and  friendship  which  now  exist  between 
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the  two  nationB  will  be,  as  it  shall  be  my  desire  to  make  tham, 
perpetaal.  Abraham  LiNOOiiN. 

Later  in  tbe  season,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  invited  to  revint  bis 
home  in  Springfield,  on  the  occasion  of  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
people  of  Illinois,  who  were  unconditionally  for  the  Union,  to 
be  held  at  that  place.  The  letter  addressed  by  him,  in  reply, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Invitation,  an  esteemed 
personal  friend,  was  published  at  the  time,  and  receired  with 
satisfaction  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  country.  The  subject 
of  Emancipation  is  again  treated  therein,  after  discussing  the 
possible  terms  of  peace,  and  the  issue  brought  directly  borne 
to  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  pointed  foroe  and  sanlike 
clearness.    The  letter  is  in  these  words : 

ExEcuTivB  Mansion,  Washinoton,     1 
August  26,  1863.  J 

My  Deae  Sir  :  Your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  a  mass 
meeting  of  unconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at  the  capital 
of  Illinois  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  has  been  received.  It 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  thus  to  meet  my  old  friends  at 
my  own  home ;  but  I  can  not  just  now  be  absent  from  this  city 
so  long  as  a  visit  there  would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain  uncondi- 
tional devotion  to  the  Union  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  politi- 
cal friends  will  thank  me  for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation's 
gratitude  to  those  other  noble  men  whom  no  partisan  malice  or 
partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  nation's  life.  There  are 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would  say: 
You  desire  peace,  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it 
But  how  can  we  attain  it  ?  There  are  but  three  conceivable 
ways  :  First,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This 
I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you  for  it  ?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are 
^reed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  second  way  is  to  give  up  the 
Union.  I  am  against  this.  If  you  are,  you  should  say  so, 
plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dissolution,  there 
only  remains  some  imaginable  compromise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  embracing  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to 
a  directly  opposite  belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  its 
military — its  army4  That  army  dominates  all  the  country  and 
all  the  people  within  its  range.  Any  o£fer  of  any  terms  made 
by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range  in  opposition  to  that 
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Krmy,  is  mmplj  nothing  for  tlie  present,  becanse  snob  man  or 
meii  baye  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a  oompro* 
mise,  if  one  were  made  with  them.  To  illustrate :  Suppose 
refugees  from  the  South  and  peace  men  of  the  North  set 
together  in  convention,  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise 
embracing  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  what  way  can 
that  compromise  be  used  to  keep  Gen.  Lee's  army  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania? Gen.  Meade's  army  can  keep  Lee's  army  out  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  can  ultimately  drive  it  out  of 
existence.  But  no  paper  compromise  to  which  the  controllers 
of  Gen.  Lee's  army  are  not*  agreed,  can  at  all  a£fect  that  army. 
la  an  effort  at  suoh  compromise  we  would  waste  time,  which  the 
enemy  would  improve  to  our  disadvantage,  and  that  would  be 
all.  A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with 
those  who  control  the  Rebel  army,  or  with  the  people,  first  libe- 
rated from  the  domination  of  that  army  by  the  success  of  our 
army.  Now,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  no  word  or  intimation 
irom  the  Rebel  army,  or  from  any  of  the  men  controlling  it,  in 
relation  to  any  peace  compromise,  has  ever  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge or  belief.  All  charges  and  intimations  to  the  contrary 
are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise  you  that  if  any 
such  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected 
and  kept  secret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  people,  according  to  the  bond  of  service,  the 
United  States  Constitution ;  and  that,  as  such,  I  am  responsible 
to  them. 

But,  to  be  plain.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the 
negro.  Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
you  and  myself  upon  that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all 
men  could  be  free,  while  you,  I  sjuppose,  do  not.  Yet  I  have 
neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  even  your  view,  provided  you  are  for  the  Union.  I 
suggested  compensated  emancipation,  to  which  you  replied  that 
you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  have  not 
asked  you  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to 
save  you  from  greater  taxation,  to  save  the  Union  exclusively 
by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  perhaps 
would  have  it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I 
think  differently.  I  think  that  the  Constitution  invests  its 
Commander-in-chief  with  the  law  of  war  in  the  time  of  war. 
The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  the  slaves  are 
property,  ts  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  by 
the  law  of  war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be 
taken  when  needed  ?  And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking  it 
helps  us  or  hurts  the  enemy  ?    Armies,  the  world  over,  destroy 
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enemies*  property  wben  thej  can  not  use  it ;  and  even  destroy 
4faeir  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  CiviliKed  belHger^Bts 
do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy, 
except  a  few  things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among 
the  exceptions  are  the  massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non- 
combatants,  male  and  female.  But  the  proclMation,  as  law,  is 
valid  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is  not  valid,  it  needs  no  retraction. 
If  it  is  valid,  it  can  not  be  retracted,  any  more  than  the  dead 
can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to  think  tliat  its 
retraction  would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better 
after  the  retraction  than  before  the  issue  ?  There  was  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before 
the  proclamation  was  issued,  the  last  one  hundred  days  of 
which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice,  that  it  was  coming  nnleas 
averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning  to  their  allegiance.  The 
war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us  since  the  issue 
of  the  proclamation  as  before.  I  know  as  fully  as  one  can  know 
the  opinions  of  others,  that  some  of  the  commanders  of  our 
armies  in  the  j&eld,  who  have  given  us  our  most  important  vie> 
tories,  believe  the  emancipation  policy  and  the  aid  of  colored 
troops  constitute  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes  could  not 
have  been  achieved  when  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of  black  sol- 
diers. Among  the  commanders  holding  these  views  are  some 
who  have  never  had  any  affinity  with  what  is  called  abolition- 
ism, or  with  "  republican  party  politics,"  but  who  hold  theih 
purely  as  military  opinions.  I  submit  their  opinions  as  being 
entitled  to  some  weight  against  the  objections  often  urged  that 
emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  are  unwise  as  military 
measureM,  and  were  not  adopted  as  such  in  good  faith. 

You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  8ome  of 
them  seem  to  be  willing  to  fight  for  you — but  no  matter.  Fight 
you,  then,  exclusively  to  save  the  Union.  I  issued  the  procla- 
mation on  purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving  the  Union.  Whenever 
you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union,  if  I  shall 
urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time  then  for 
you  to  declare  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I 
thought  that,  in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent the  negroes  should  cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent 
it  weakened  the  enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you  think 
differently  ?  I  thought  that  whatever  negroes  can  be  got  to  do 
as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  loss  for  white  soldiers  to  do  in 
saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  you?  But 
negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should 
they  do  any  thing  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  ?  If 
they  Btako  their  lives  for  us,  they  must  be  prompted  by  the 
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strongest  motiye,  even  the  promise  of  freedom.     And  the 
promise,  being  made,  mast  be  kept. 

The  Eigns  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes 
unvexed  to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  North-west  for  it. 
Nor  yet  wholly  to  them.  Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met 
New  England^Empire,  Keystone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their 
"way  right  and  Vfl.  The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more  colors  than 
one,  also  lent  a  hand.  On  the  spot  their  part  of  the  history 
^as  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great 
National  one,  and  let  none  be  banned  who  bore  an  honorable 
part  in  it ;  and,  while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river 
may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that 
any  thing  has  been  more  bravely  and  better  done  than  at  An- 
tietam,  Murfreesboro,  Grettysburg,  and  on  many  fields  of  less ' 
note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web -feet  be  forgotten.  At  all 
the  waters*  margins  they  have  been  present :  not  only  on  the 
deep  sea,  the  broad  bay  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the 
narrow,  muddy  bayou ;  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little 
damp,  they  have  been  and  made  their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all. 
For  the  great  Republic — for  the  principles  by  which  it  lives 
and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  future — thanks  to  all.  Peace 
does  not  appear  so  far  disti^nt  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come 
soon,  and  come  to  stay :  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keep- 
ing in  all  future  time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  thiit 
among  freemen  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the 
ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are  sure 
to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  then  there  will  be 
some  black  i|ien  who  can  remember  that,  with  silent  tongue, 
and  clenched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well  poised  bayonet, 
they  have  helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation ; 
while  I  fear  that  there  will  be  some  white  men  unable  to  forget 
that,  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech,  they  have 
striven  to  hinder  it.  i 

Still,  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy  final  triumph. 
Let  us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means, 
never  doubting  that  a  just  God,  in  His  own  good  time,  will 
give  us  the  rightful  result. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Jamks  C.  Conklinq,  Esq. 

Mr.  Lincoln^  whose  gratitude  to  the  gallant  soldiers  who 
have  rallied  at  the  call  of  their  country,  and  whose  proud 
satisfaction  in  their  heroic  conduct  on  so  many  battle-fields, 
have  been  constantly  manifested,  was  unwilling  to  decline  the 
inTitation  to  be  present  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  consecrating 
39 
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a  National  Cemetery  at  Qettysbxirg,  for  the  iallen  in  the  \ 
gninarj  conflicts  at  that  place,  in  July,  1863.  No  tmer  or 
tenderer  sympathy  than  his,  for  the  braye  dead  and  for  their 
Barviying  friends,  ever  had  place  in  any  human  breast.  The 
elaborate  eloquence  of  our  most  accomplished  orator,  Edward 
Everett,  and  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
people,  added  a  solemn  grandeur  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
But  no  fitter  or  more  touching  words,  were  spoken  than  these 
of  Mr.  Lincoln : 

ADDRKSS   AT   GETTYSBURG,   NOT.    19,   1863. 

^  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
'  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty^  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  thai 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  IItb.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate,  we  can  not  con* 
'  secrate,  we  can  not  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  liviDg 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thul  far  so  noblj 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  the  nation  shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  Grovern- 
.ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  concluding  elections  for  the  Thirty -eighth  Congress  bit- 
terly disappointed  the  expectations  previously  entertained  by 
the  Opposition.  They  were  so  favorable  to  the  Administration 
as  to  insure  it  a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives — a  result  which  had  not  happened  for  many  years  in  the 
choice  of  the  second  Congress  during  any  Presidential  term. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  on  the  7th 
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day  of  December,  1863,  tlie  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana, 
(the  Administration  candidate,)  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  one 
hundred  and  one  votes,  against  eighty-one  for  all  others — a 
majority  of  twenty.  The  Opposition  votes  were  scattered  upon 
half  a  dozen  different  candidates.  The  Hon.  Edward  McPher- 
Bon,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  two  to  sixty-nine  f6r  Emerson  Eth- 
eridge,  whom  the  Republicans  had  chosen  to  that  position  in 
the  previous  House,  and  who  had  since  gone  over  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic side.  A  still  more  striking  indication  of  the  present 
tone  of  National  sentiment  was  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing,  whose  extreme  views 
on  the  great  questions  of  the  day  are  well  known,  was  elected 
Chaplain  of  the  House,  the  principal  Opposition  vote  being  cast 
for  Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  a  noted  apologist  for  slavery. 
After  the  decisive  advantages  gained  by  our  arms,  the  rebel- 
lion being  substantially  at  an  end  in  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  and  movements  for  their  reorganiza- 
tion under  loyal  local  governments  already  under  consideration 
by  the  people  of  those  States,  some  indication  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  for  restoring  order  and  law,  in  the  territory  recon- 
quered from  armed  Rebels,  was  naturally  expected  by  the 
people.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  the  meeting  of  Congress  approached, 
had  given  his  earnest  attention  to  this  difficult  subject — now 
become  one  of  the  highest  practical  moment.  By  an  act  ap- 
proved July  17, 1862,  Congress  had  provided  : 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  here- 
after, by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons  who  inay  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  existing  rebellion  in  any  State  or  part  thereof, 
pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions,  and  at  suph  time, 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  fitting  time  had  now 
come  for  exercising  this  power.  Among  the  "conditions'* 
which  he  was  authorized  to  prescribe,  very  clearly,  good  faith 
and  consistency  required  him  to  include  an  effective  one  for 
carrying  out  his  policy  of  Emancipation.     This  and  other  con- 
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siderations  also  mad^  it  indispensable  that  lie  slionld  indicate- 
without  inflexibly  prescribing,  as  he  did  not — ^an  acceptable 
mode  of  reorganizing  loyal  State  Goyernments.  The  result 
of  his  deliberations  was  set  forth  simaltaneoosly  with  the 
publication  of  his  annual  message,  in  the  celebrated  paper 
following : 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  In  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  provided  that  the  President  "  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment;"  and  whereas, a  rebellion  now 
exists  whereby  the  loyal  State  Governments  of  several  States 
have  for  a  long  time  been  subverted,  and  many  persons  have 
committed  and  are  now  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United 
States ;  and  whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  treason, 
laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  declaring  forfeitures  and 
confiscation  of  property  and  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms 
and  conditions  therein  stated ;  and  also  declaring  that  the  Presi- 
dent  was  thereby  authorized  at  any  time  theresifter,  by  procla- 
matioD,  to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  participated  in  the 
^existing  rebellion,  in  any  State  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and 
amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such  times  and  on  such 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare ; 
and  whereas,  the  Congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  con- 
ditional pardon  accords  with  well-established  judicial  exposi- 
tion of  the  pardoning  power ;  and  whereas,  with  reference  to 
said  rebellion,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued 
several  proclamations,  with  provisions  in  regard  to  the  libera- 
tion of  slaves ;  and  whereas,  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons 
heretofore  engaged  in  said  rebellion,  to  resume  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  reinaugurate  loyal  State  Govern- 
ments within  and  for  their  respective  States ;  therefore, 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  tke  United  States,  do 
proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  to  all  persons  who  have, 
directly  or  by  implication,  participated  in  the  existing  rebel- 
lion, except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  that  a  full  pardon  is  hereby 
granted  to  them  and  each  of  them,  with  restoration  of  all  rights 
of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  property  cases  where 
rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  intervened,  and  upon  the  con- 
dition that  every  such  person  shall  take  jind  subscribe  an  oath/ 
and  thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate ;  and 
which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation,  and 
shall  bo  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to-wit : 

"  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty 
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God,  that  I  will  hencefurth  faithfiilly  support,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of 
the  States  thereunder ;  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  ahide  by 
and  faithfully  support  all  acts  of  Congress  passed  during  the  ex- 
isting rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not 
repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress,  or  by  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by 
and  faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made 
during  the  existing  rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long 
and  so  far  as  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.     So  help  me  God." 

The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions are  all  who  are,  or  shall  have  been,  civil  or  diplomatic 
officers  or  agents  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government  j  all 
Yfho  have  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid 
the  rebellion  ;  ji,Il  who  are,  or  shall  have  been,  military  or  naval 
officers  of  the  said  so-called  Confederate  Government,  above 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy; 
all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  re- 
bellion ;  all  who  resigned  commissions  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  afterward  aided  the  rebellion  ;  and  all 
who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or 
white  persons  in  charge  of  such,  otherwise  than  lawfully  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  which  persons  may  have  been  found  in 
the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  x)r  in  any  other 
capacity. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  kuown,  that 
whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Car- 
olina, and  North  Carolina,  a  number  of  persons,  not  less  than 
one-tenth  in  number  of  the  votes  cast  in  such  State  at  the 
Presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1860,  each  hav- 
ing taken  the  oath  aforesaid,  and  not  having  since  violated  it, 
and  being  a  qualified  voter  by  the  election  law  of  the  State 
existing  immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of  secession,  and 
excluding  all  others,  shall  re-establish  a  State  Government 
which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise  contravening  said 
oath,  such  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  Government  of  the 
State,  and  the  State  shall  receive  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the 
constitutional  provision  which  declares  that  "  the  United  lir  tates 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  inva- 
^  sion ;  and  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  Executive, 
(when  the  Legislature  can  not  be  convened,)  against  domestic 
violence." 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that 
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any  proyision  which  may  be  adopted  by  Bach  State  GrOTem- 
ment  in  relation  to  the  freed  people  of  such  State,  which  shaJl 
recognize  and  declare  their  permanent  freedom,  proride  for 
their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be  consistent,  as  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement,  with  their  present  condition  as  a  laboriog, 
landless,  and  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  Na- 
tional Executive.  And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper,  that, 
in  constructing  a  loyal  State  Government  in  any  State,  the 
name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the  subdivisions,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  before  the  rebellion,  be 
maintained,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  made  necessary 
by  the  conditions  hcreinbefbre  stated,  and  such  others,  if  any, 
not  contravening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed 
expedient  by  those  framing  the  new  State  Government. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  may  bo  proper  to  say  that 
this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  State  Governments,  has 
no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal  State  Governments  have  all 
the  while  been  maintained.  And  for  the  same  reason,  it  may 
be  proper  to  further  say  that  whether  members  sent  to  Con- 
gress from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  constitutionally, 
rests  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any 
extent  with  the  Executive.  And  still  further,  that  this  procla- 
mation is  intended  to  present  the  people  of  the  States  wherein 
the  National  authority  has  been  suspended,  and  loyal  State 
Governments  have  been  subverted,  a  mode  in  and  by  which  the 
National  authority  and  loyal  State  Governments  may  be  re-es- 
tablished within  said  States,  or  in  any  of  them ;  and,  while  the 
mode  presented  is  the  best  the  Executive  can  suggest,  with  his 
present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other 
possible  mode  would  be  acceptable. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
Tl  8 1   *^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  December,  A.  D.  1863,  and  of  the 
L  *     J    Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
eighty-eighth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Annual  Message  was  sent  in  to  Congress  on 
the  9th  day  of  December.  This  document  —  omitting  only 
portions  of  less  abiding  interest — is  as  follows : 

MR.  Lincoln's  annual  message. 

Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  House  op  Rep- 
resentatives :  Another  year  of  health  and  sufficiently  abun- 
dant harvests,  has  passed.  For  these,  and  especially  for  the 
improved  condition  of  our  National  affairs,  our  renewed  and 
profoundest  gratitude  to  God  is  due. 
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We  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  powers. 

The  efforts  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  involve 
us  in  foreign  wars,  to  aid  an  inexcusable  insorreotion,  have 
been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  as  was 
justly  expected,  have  exercised  their  authority  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  new  hostile  expeditions  from  British  ports.  The 
Uniperor  of  France  has,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindi- 
cated the  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contest.  Questions  of  great  intricacy  and  importance  have 
arisen,  out  of  the  blockade  and  other  belligerent  operations, 
between  the  Government  and  several  of  the  maritime  powers,  but 
they  have  been  discussed,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  accommo- 
dated in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  justice,  and  mutual  good  will.  It 
is  especially  gratifying  that  our  prize  courts,  by  the  impartiality 
of  their  adjudications,  have  commanded  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  maritime  powers. 

The  supplemental  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
made  on  the  17th  day  of  February  last,  has  been  duly  ratified, 
and  carried  into  execution.  It  is  believed  that,  so  far  as 
American  ports  and  American  citizens  are  concerned,  that 
inhuman  and  odious  traffic  has  been  brought  to  an  end.  .  .  . 

Incidents  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  civil  war  have 
forced  upon  my  attention  the  uncertain  state  of  international 
questions  touching  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  this  country  and 
of  United  States  citizens  abroad.  In  regard  to  some  Govern- 
ments, these  rights  are  at  least  partially  defined  by  treaties.  In 
no  instance,  however,  is  it  expressly  stipulated  that,  in  the 
event  of  civil  war,  a  foreigner  residing  in  this  country,  within 
the  lines  of  the  insurgents,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule 
which  classes  him  as  a  belligerent,  in  whose  behalf  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  country  can  not  expect  any  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties distinct  from  that  character.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  such  claims  have  been  put  forward,  and,  in  some  instances, 
in  behalf  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  born  in  for- 
eign countries,  who  have  declared /their  intention  to  become 
citizens,  or  who  have  been  fully  naturalized,  have  evaded  the 
military  duty  required  of  them  by  denying  the  fact,  and  thereby 
throwing  upon  the  Government  the  burden  of  proof.  It  has 
been  found  difficult  or  impracticable  to  obtain  this  proof,  from 
the  want  of  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information.  These 
might  be  supplied  by  requiring  clerks  of  courts,  where  decla^ 
rations  of  intention  may  be  made  or  naturalizations  effected,  to 
send,  periodically,  lists  of  the  names  of  the  persona  naturalized, 
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or  deokring  their  intention  to  become  citisens,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  whose  Department  those  names  might 
be  arranged  and  printed  for  general  information. 

There  is  also  reason  to  beliere  that  foreigners  freqnentlj 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
evading  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  of  their  native  countries,  to 
which,  on  becoming  naturalized  here,  they  at  once  repair,  iind, 
though  never  returning  to  the  United  States,  they  still  claim 
the  interposition  of  this  Government  as  citizens.  Many  alter- 
cations  and  great  prejudices  have  heretofore  arisen  oat  of  this 
abase.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  serious  considera- 
tion. It  might  be  advisable  to  fix  a  limit,  beyond  which  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  abroad  may  claim  the 
interposition  of  his  Government. 

The  right  of  sufFrage  has  often  been  assumed  and  exercised 
by  aliens,  under  pretenses  of  naturalization,  which  they  hmve 
disavowed  when  drafted  into  the  military  service.  I  submit 
the  expediency  of  such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  make 
the  fact  of  voting  an  estoppel  against  any  plea  of  exemption 
from  military  service,  or  other  civil  obligation,  on  the  groond 
of  alienage 

The  condition  of  the  several  organized  Territories  is  gene- 
rally satisfactory,  although  Indian  disturbances  in  New  Mexico 
have  not  been  entirely  suppressed.  The  mineral  resources  of 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  are  proving 
far  richer  than  has  been  heretofore  understood.  I  lay  before 
you  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  the  Governor  of 
New  Mexico.  I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  the  expe- 
diency of  establishing  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of  immi- 
mtion.  Although  this  source  of  National  wealth  and  strength 
IS  again  flowing  with  greater  freedom  than  for  several  years 
before  the  insurrection  occurred,  there  is  still  a  great  deficiency 
of  laborers  in  every  field  of  industry,  especially  in  agriculture 
and  in  our  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious 
metals.  While  the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  increased  here, 
tens  of  thousands  of  persdns,  destitute  of  remunerative  occu- 
pation, are  thronging  our  foreign  consulates,  and  offering  to, 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  if  essential,  but  very  cheap, 
assistafice  can  be  afforded  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  under 
the  sharp  discipline  of  civil  war,  the  nation  is  beginning  a  new 
life.  This  noble  effort  demands  the  aid,  and  ought  to  receive 
the  attention  and  support,  of  the  Gt>vernment. 

Injuries,  unforeseen  by  the  Government  and  unintended,  may, 
in  some  cases,  have  been  inflicted  on  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  foreign  countries,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.     As  this  Government  expeoti 
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redress  from  other  Powers  when  similar  injuries  are  inflicted 
by  persons  in  their  service  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
we  must  he  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  the  exist- 
ing jadicial  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a  special 
court  may  be  authorized,  with  power  to  hear  and  decide  such 
claims  of  the  character  referred  to  as  may  have  arisen  under 
treaties  and  the  public  law.  Conventions  for  adjusting  the 
claims  by  joint  commission  have  been  proposed  to  some  Gov* 
ernments,  but  no  definite  answer  to  the  proposition  has  yet 
been  received  from  any. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  I  shall  probably  have  occasion 
to  request  you  to  provide  indemnification  to  claimants  where 
decrees  of  restitution  have  been  rendered  und  damages  awarded 
by  admiralty  courts,  and  in  other  esses,  where  this  Government 
may  be  acknowledged  to  be  liable  in  principle,  and  where  the 
amount  of  that  liability  has  been  ascertained  by  an  informal 
arbitration. 

The  proper  ofiBcers  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed  themselves 
required,  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject,  to 
demand  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  foreign  consuls  in  this 
country.  While  such  demand  may  not,  in  strictness,  be  in 
derogation  of  public  law,  or  perhaps  of  any  existing  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country,  the  expe- 
diency of  so  far  modifying  the  act  as  to  exempt  from  tax  the 
income  of  such  consuls  as  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  or  from  property 
not  situated  in  the  United  States,  is  submitted  to  your  serious 
consideration.  I  make  this  suggestion  upon  the  ground  that 
a  eomity  which  ought  to  be  reciprocated  exempts  our  consuls, 
in  all  other  countries,  from  taxation  to  the  extent  thus  indi- 
cated. The  United  States,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  exception- 
ably  illiberal  to  international  trade  and  commerce. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  last  year  have 
been  successfully  conducted.  The  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
National  Banking  Law  has  proved  a  valuable  support  of  the 
pubHc  credit;  and  the  general  legislation  in  relation  to  loans 
has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its  favorers.  Some 
amendments  may  be  required  to  perfect  existing  laws ;  but  no 
change  in  their  principles  or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be 
needed. 

Since  these  measures  have  been  in  operation,  all  demands  on 
the  Treasury,  including  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  have 
been  promptly  met  and  fully  satigfied.  No  considerable  body 
of  troops,  it  is  believed,  were  ever  more  amply  provided,  and 
more  liberally  and  punctually  paid ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
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by  no  people  were  the  burdens  incident  to  a  great  war  ever 
more  cheerfully  borne. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources,  including 
loans  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  commenoementy 
were    $901,125,674  86,   and    the    aggregate    disbursements, 
1895,796,630  65,  leaying  a  balance  on  the  1st  of  July,  1863, 
of  $5,329,044  21.     Of  the  receipts  there  were  derived  from  cus- 
toms $69,059,642  40 ;  from  internal  revenue,  $37,640,787  95 ; 
from  direct  tax,  $1,485,103  61 ;   from  lands,  $167,617  17 ; 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  $3,046,615  35;   and  from  loans, 
$776,682,361  57;    making   the  aggregate,  $901,125,674  86. 
Of   the    disbursements,   there    were,   for    the   civil    service, 
$23,253,922  08 ;   for  pensions  and  Indians,  $4,216,520  79 ; 
for   interest  on  public   debt,  $24,729,846  51;   for  the    War 
Department,   $599,298,600  83;    for   the   Navy   Department, 
$63,211,105  27;  for  payment  of  funded  and  temporary  debt, 
$181,086,635  07;    making  the  aggregate,  $895,796,630  65; 
and  leaving  the   balance  of   $5,329,044  21.     But   the  pay- 
ment of  funded  and  temporary  debt,  having  been  made  from 
moneys   borrowed    during    the  year,   must    be   regarded    as 
merely    nominal    payments,  and    the"  moneys    borrowed    to 
make  them   as  merely  nominal  receipts;   and   their  amount, 
$181,086,635  07,  should   therefore   be   deducted   both   from 
receipts  and  disbursements.     This  being  done,  there  remain, 
as   actual    receipts,   $720,039,039  79;    and    the   actual   dis- 
bursements, $714,709,995  58,  leaving  the  balance  as  already 
stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter, 
and  the  estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  remaining 
three  quarters,  of  the  current  fiscal  year  1864,  will  be  shown 
in  detail  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
which  I  invite  your  attention.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
it  is  not  believed  that  actual  results  will  exhibit  a  state  of  the 
finances  less  favorable  to  the  country  than  the  estimates  of  that 
officer  heretofore  submitted ;  while  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  both  disbursements  and  debt  will 
be  found  very  considerably  less  than  has  been  anticipated. 

The^eport  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  document  of  great 
interest     It  consists  of — 

1.  The  military  operations  of  the  year,  detailed  in  the  report 
of  the  General-in-Chief. 

2.  The  organization  of  colored  persons  into  the  war  service. 

3.  The  exchange  of  prisoners,  fully  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  General  Hitchcock. 

4.  The  operations  under  the  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out 
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the  National -forces,  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Provost  Mar* 
shal  General. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  invalid  corps ;  and 
"  6.  The  operation  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General,  Commissary  General,  Paymaster  General, - 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Surgeon  General. 
^  It  has  appeared  impossible  to  make  a  valuable  summary  of 
this  report,  except  such  as  would  be  too  extended  for  this 
place,  and  hence  I  content  myself  by  asking  your  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  report  itself. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  naval  branch  of  the  service  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  con- 
test, have  been  discharged  with  fidelity  and  eminent  success. 
The  extensive  blockade  has  been  constantly  increasing  in 
efficiency,  and  the  Navy  has  expanded ;  yet  on  so  long  a  line 
it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  entirely  suppress  illicit  trade. 
From  returns  received  at  the  Navy  Department,  it  appears  that 
more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been  captured  since  the 
blockade  was  instituted,  and  that  the  value  of  prizes  already 
sent  in  for  adjudication,  amounts  to  over  thirteen  million 
dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists,  at  this  time, 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  vessels,  completed  and  in  the 
course  of  completion,  and  of  these  seventy-five  are  iron-clad  or 
armored  steamers.  The  events  of  the  war  give  an  increased 
interest  and  importance  to  the  Navy,  which  will  probably  ex- 
tend beyond  the  war  itself. 

The  armored  vessels  in  our  Navy,  completed  and  in  service, 
or  which  are  under  contract  and  approaching  completion,  are 
believed  to  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  Power.  But 
while  these  may  be  relied  upon  for  harbor  defense  and  coast 
service,  others,  of  greater  strength  and  capacity,  will  be  neces- 
sary for  cruising  purposes,  and  to  maintain  our  rightful  posi- 
tion on  the  ocean. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  naval  vessels  and  naval 
warfare  since  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for 
ships-of-war,  demands  either  a  corresponding  change  in  some 
of  our  existing  navy-yards,  or  the  establishment  of  n^  ones, 
for  the  construction  and  necessary  repair  of  modes  naval 
vessels.  No  inconsiderable  embarrassment,  delay,  and  public 
injury  have  been  experienced  from  the  want  of  such  Govern- 
mental establishments.  The  necessity  of  such  a  navy -yard,  so 
furnished,  at  some  suitable  place  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
has,  on  repeated  occasions,  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress by  the  Navy  Department,  and  is  again  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  which  accompanies  this  communication. 
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I  think  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  also  to  that  of  establishing  a  yard  and  depot  for  naval 
purposes  upon  one  of  the  Western  rivers.  A  naval  force  has 
been  created  on  those  interior  waters,  and  under  many  disad- 
vantages, within  little  more  than  two  years,  exceeding  in  num- 
bers the  whole  naval  force  of  the  country  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Administration.  Satisfactory  and  important  as 
have  been  the  performances  of  the  heroic  men  of  the  Navy  at 
this  interesting  period,  they  are  scarcely  more  wonderful 
than  the  success  of  our  mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  produc- 
tion of  war  vessels,  which  has  created  a  new  form  of  naval 
power. 

Our  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  nation  in 
our  resources  of  iron  and  timber,  with  inexhaustible  quantities 
of  fuel  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  both,  and  all  available  and 
in  close  proximity  to  navigable  waters.  Without  the  advantage 
of  public  works,  the  resources  of  the  nation  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  its  power  displayed,  in  the  construction  of  a  navy  of 
such  magnitude,  which  has,  at  the  very  period  of  its  creation, 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  Union. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  public  service, 
from  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
to  about  thirty-four  thousand  at  the  present  time,  has  been 
accomplished  without  special  legislation  or  extraordinary  boun- 
ties to  promote  that  increase.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
the  operation  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bounties  paid  for 
army  recruits,  is  beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the  naval 
service,  and  will,  if  not  corrected,  be  likely  to  impair  its  effi- 
ciency, by  detaching  seamen  from  their  proper  vocation  and 
inducing  them  to  enter  the  army.  I  therefore  respectfully 
suggest  that  Congress  might  aid  both  the  army  and  naval 
services  by  a  definite  provision  on  this  subject,  which  would  at 
the  same  time  be  equitable  to  the  communities  more  especially 
interested. 

I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  foster- 
ing and  training  seamen^  and  also  the  education  of  officers 
and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.  The  Naval  Academy  is 
rendering  signal  service  in  preparing  midshipmen  for  the  highly 
responsible  duties  which  in  after-life  they  will  be  required  to 
perform.  In  order  that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of 
the  proper  quota  of  educated  officers  for  which  legal  provision 
has  been  made  at  the  Naval  School,  the  vacancies  caused  bv 
the  neglect  or  omission  to  make  nominations  from  the  States 
in  insurrection  have  been  filled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  school  is  now  more  full  and  complete  than  at  any  former 
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period,  and  in  every  respect  entitled  to  tlie  favorable  conside- 
ration of  Congress. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  been  one  of  increasing  prosperity, 
and  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  actual  postal 
revenue  has  nearly  equaled  the  entire  expenditures ;  the  latter 
amounting  to  $11,314,206  84,  and  the  former  to  $11,163,789  59, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  but  $150,417  25.  In  1860,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted 
to  $5,656,705  49,  the  postal  receipts  of  that  year  being 
$2,645,722  19  less  than  those  of  1863.  The  decrease  since 
1860  in  the  annual  amount  of  transportation  has  been  only 
about  25  per  cent.,  but  the  annual'  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  same  has  been  reduced  35  per  cent.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  the  Post  Office  Department  may  become  self-sustain- 
ing in  a  few  years,  even  with  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
service 

The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  years  was  3,841,549  acres,  of 
which  161.911  acres  were  sold  for  cash,  1,456,514  acres  were 
taken  up  under  the  homestead  law,  and  the  residue  disposed  of 
under  laws  granting  lands  for  military  bounties,  for  railroad  and 
other  purposes.  It  also  appears  that  the  sale  of  the  publio 
lands  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest 
statesmen  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  a  higher 
and  more  enduring  interest  in  the  early  settlement  and  sub- 
stantial cultivation  of  the  public  lands  than  in  the  am<Qunt  of 
direct  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  them.  This  opin- 
ion has  had  a  controlling  influence  in  shaping  legislation  upon 
the  subject  .of  our  National  domain.  I  may  cite,  as  evidence 
of  this,  the  liberal  measures  adopted  in  reference  to  actual  set- 
tlers ;  the  grants  to  the  States  of  the  overflowed  lands  within 
their  limits,  in  order  to  their  being  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for 
cultivation ;  the  grants  to  railway  companies  of  alternate  sec- 
tions of  land  upon  the  contemplated  lines  of  their  roads,  which, 
when  completed,  will  so  largely  multiply  the  facilities  for  reach- 
ing our  distant  possessions.  This  policy  has  received  its  most 
signal  and  beneficent  illustration  in  the  recent  enactment  grant- 
ing homesteads  to  actual  settlers.  Since  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary last,  the  before-mentioned  quantity  of  1,456,514  acres  of 
land  have  been  taken  up  under  its  provisions.  This  fact  and 
the  amount  of  sales  furnish  gratifying  evidence  of  increasing 
settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  notwithstanding  the  great 
struggle  in  which  the  energies  of  the  Nation  have  been  en- 
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gaged,  and  which  has  reqnired  so  large  a  withdrawal  of  our 

citizens  from  their  accustomed  pursuits 

The  measures  provided  at  your  last  session  for  the  removal 
of  certain  Indian  tribes,  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Sundry 
treaties  have  been  negotiated  which  will,  in  due  time,  be  sul^ 
mitted  for  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Senate.  They  con- 
tain stipulations  for  extinguishing  the  possessory  rights  of  the 
Indians  to  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  lands.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  effect  of  these  treaties  will  result  in  the  establishment  of 
permanent  friendly  relations  with  such  of  these  tribes  as  have 
been  brought  into  frequent  and  bloody  collision  with  our  oat- 
lying  settlements  and  emigrants.  Sound  policy  and  our  imper- 
ative duty  to  these  wards  of  the  Gt)vernment  demand  our 
anxious  and  constant  attention  to  their  material  well-being,  to 
their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  above  all,  to  that 
moral  training  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
will  confer  upon  them  the  elevated  and  sanctifying  inflaences, 
the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Christian  faith 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago,  the  war  had  already 
lasted  nearly  twenty  months ;  and  there  had  been  many  con- 
flicts on  both  land  and  sea,  with  varying  results.     The  rebel- 
lion had  been  pressed  back  into  reduced  limits ;  yet  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  not  sat- 
isfactory.    With  other  signs,  the  popular  elections,  then  just 
past,  indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  amid  much 
that  was  cold  and  menacing,  the  kindest  words  coming  from 
Europe  were  uttered  in  accents  of  pity  that  we  were  too  blind 
to  surrender  a  hopeless  cause.     Our  commerce  was -suffering 
greatly  by  a  few  armed  vessels  built  upon  and  furnished  from 
foreign  shores ;  and  we  were  threatened  with  such  additions 
from  the  same  quarter  as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  sea 
and  raise  our  blockade.     We  had  failed  to  elicit  fVom  European 
Governments  any  thing  hopeful  upon  this  subject.     The  pre- 
liminary Emancipation  Proclamation,  issued  in  September,  was 
running  its  assigned  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
A  month  later  the  final  proclamation  came,  including  the  an- 
nouncement that  colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be 
received  into  the  war  service.     The  policy  of  emancipation,  and 
of  employing  black  soldiers,  gave  to  the  future  a  new  aspect, 
about  which  hope  and  fear  and  doubt  contended  in  uncertain 
conflict.     According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of 
civil   administration,  the  Greneral  Oovernment  had  no  law^l 
power  to  effect  emancipation  in  any  State ;  and  for  a  long  time 
it  had  been  hoped  that  the  rebellion  could  be  suppressed  with- 
out resorting  to  it  as  a  military  measure.     It  was  all  the  while 
deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come,  and  that, 
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if  it  shoidd,  the  crais  of  the  contest  would  then  he  presented. 
It  came,  and  as  was  anticipated,  it  was  followed  hj  dark  and 
douhtfiil  days.  Eleven  months  haying  now  passed,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  take  another  review.  0  The  Rehel  horders  are  pressed 
3till  further  hack,  and  by  the  complete  opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  country  dominated  by  the  rebellion  is  divided  into 
distinct  parts,  with  no  practical  communication  between  them. 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  been  substantially  cleared  of 
insurgent  control,  and  influential  citizens  in  each,  owners  of 
slaves  and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebel- 
lion, now  declare  openly  for  emancipation  in  their  respective 
States.  Of  those  States  not  included  in  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, Maryland  and  Missouri,  neither  of  which,  three  years 
ago,  would  tolerate  any  restraint  upon  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  new  Territories,  only  dispute  now  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
removing  it  within  their  own  limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
full  one  hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the  United  States  mili- 
tary service,  about  one-half  of  which  number  actually  bear  arms 
in  the  ranks ;  thus  giving  the  double  advantage  of  taking  so 
much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause,  and  supplying  the  places 
which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many  white  men.  So 
far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are  not  as  good  soldiers 
as  any.  No  servile  insurrection,  or  tendency  to  violence  or 
cruelty,  has  marked  the  measures  of  emancipation  and  arming 
the  blacks.  These  measures  have  been  much  discussed  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  contemporary  with  such  discussion  the  tone 
of  public  sentiment  there  is  much  improved.  At  home  the 
same  measures  have  been  fully  discussed,  supported,  criticised, 
and  denounced,  and  the  annual  elections  following  are  highly 
encouraging  to  those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  coun- 
try through  this  great  trial.  Thus  we  have  the  new  reckoning. 
The  crisis  which  threatened  to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union 
is  past. 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  future,  and  with  reference 
to  a  resumption  of  the  National  authority  within  the  States 
wherein  that  authority  has  been  suspended,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  issue  a  proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted. On  examination  of  this  proclamation 'it  will  appear,  as 
is  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  what  is  amply 
justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form  of  an  oath  is 
given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it.  The  q^an  is  only 
promised  a  pardon  in  case  he  voluntarily  takes  the  oath.  The 
Constitution  authorizes  the  Executive  to  grant  or  withhold  the 
pardon  at  his  own  absolute  discretion ;  and  this  includes  the 
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power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fiillj  established  hj  judicial  and 

other  authorities. 

It  is  also  proffered  that  if,  in  any  of  the  States  named,  a  State 
Oovemment  shall  be,  in  the  mode  prescribed,  set  ap,  sach  Gorr- 
ernment  shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitational 
conditions,  be  protected  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence. 
The  constitational  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  to  protect  the  State,  in  the  cases  stated,  is  explicit  and  fiilL 
But  why  tender  the  benefits  of  this  provision  only  to  a  State 
Government  set  up  in  this  particular  way?  This  section  of 
the  Constitution  contemplates  a  case  wherein  the  element 
within  a  State  favorable  to  republican  government,  in  the  Union, 
may  be  too  feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element  external 
to  or  even  within  the  State  ;  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  State  Govern- 
ment,  constructed  in  whole,  or  in  preponderating  part,  from  the 
very  element  against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be 
protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There  must  be  a  test  by  which 
to  separate  the  opposing  element,  so  as  to  build  only  from  the 
sound ;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one,  which  accepts 
as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former 
unsoundness. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the 
political  body,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Union  under  it,  why  also  to  the  laws 
and  proclamations  in  regard  to  slavery?  Those  laws  and  pro- 
clamations were  enacted  and  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them  their 
fullest  effect,  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  maintenance. 
In  my  judgment  they  have  aided,  and  will  further  aid,  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  intended.  To  now  abandon  them 
would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of  power,  but  would 
also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of  faith.  I  may  add  ) 
at  this  point  that,  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I  shall  , 
not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion ;  nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  ; 
the  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress. For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  thought  best  that 
support  of  Xhese  measures  shall  be  included  in  the  oath  ;  and 
it  is  believed  the  Executive  may  lawfiilly  claim  it  in  return  for 
pardon  and  restoration  of  forfeited  rights,  which  he  has  clear 
constitutional  power  to  withhold  altogether,  or  grant  upon  the 
terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  the  public  interest.     It 
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should  be  obseryed,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  oath  is  subject  to 
the  modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislation  and  supreme 
judicial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  National  Executive  in  any 
reasonable  temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed  people,  is 
made  with  the  view  of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and 
destitution  which  must,  at  best,  attend  all  classes  by  a  total 
revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  States.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in  those  States  may  be  some- 
what more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  affliction,  if,  to 
this  extent,  this  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves ;  while  no 
power  of  the  National  Executive  to  prevent  an  abuse,  is  abridged 
by  the  proposition. 

The  suggestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintaining  the 
political  framework  of  the  States  on  what  is  called  reconstruc- 
tion, is  made  in  the  hope  that  it  may  do  good  without  danger 
of  harm.     It  will  save  labor,  and  avoid  great  confusion. 

But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  this  subject?  This 
question  is  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  the  step  might 
be  delayed  too  long  or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some  States  the 
elements  for  resumption  seem  ready  for  action,  but  remain 
inactive,  apparently  for  want  of  a  rallying  point — a  plan  of 
action.  Why  shall  A  adopt  the  plan  of  B,  rather  than  B  that 
of  A?  And  if  A  and  B  should  agree,  how  can  they  know  but 
that  the  General  Government  here  will  reject  their  plan  ?  By 
the  proclamation  a  plan  is  presented  which  may  be  accepted  by 
them  as  a  rallying  point,  and  which  they  are  assured  in  advance 
will  not  be  rejected  here.  This  may  bring  them  to  act  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  wouid. 

The  objection  to  a  premature  presentation  of  a  plan  by  the 
National  Executive  consists  in  the  danger  of  committals  on 
points  which  could  be  more  safely  left  to  further  developments. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  so  shape  the  document  as  to  avoid  em- 
barrassments from  this  source.  Saying  that,  on  certain  terms, 
certain  classes  will  be  pardoned,  with  rights  restored,  it  is  not 
said  that  other  classes  or  other  terms  will  never  be  included. 
Saying  that  recon^^truction  will  be  accepted,  if  presented  in  a 
specified  way,  it  is  not  said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any 
other  way. 

The  movements,  by  State  action,  for  emancipation  in  several 
of  the  States,  not  included  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
are  matters  of  profound  gratulation.  And  while  I  do  not 
repeat  in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnestly  urged  upon 
this  subject,  my  general  views  and  feelings  remain  unchanged ; 
and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  omit  no  fair  opportunity  of  aid- 
ing these  important  steps  to  a  great  consummation. 
40 
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In  the  midflt  of  other  oares,  however  important,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  our  main  reli- 
ance. To  that  power  alone  can  we  look,  yet  for  a  time,  to  give 
confidence  to  the  people  in  the  contested  regions  that  the  insur- 
gent power  will  not  again  overrun  them.  Until  that  confi- 
dence shall  he  established,  little  can  be  done  any-where  for  what 
is  called  reconstruction.  Hence  our  chiefest  care  must  still  be 
directed  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  who  have  thus  far  borne  their 
harder  part  so  nobly  and  well.  And  it  may  be  esteemed  fortu- 
nate that  in  giving  the  greatest  efficiency  to  these  indispensable 
arms,  we  do  also  honorably  recogniie  the  gallant  men,  from 
commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose  them,  and  to  whom,  more 
*  than  to  others,  the  world  must  stand  indebted  for  the  homo  of 
freedom  disinthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  perpetuated. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

DSCEMBER  8,  1863. 

During  its  first  session,  the  President  found  in  this  Congress 
the  ready  codperation  he  needed  in  all  measures  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  A  system  of  direct  taxation,  affording  a 
firm  basis  for  all  Government  securities,  and  insuring  i^ainst 
financial  disaster,  was  carefully  matured  and  passed.  The 
enactments  required  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  sustain  his  earnest  efforts, 
hitherto  8ticcess(hl,  to  meet  all  the  pressing  demands  upon  the 
National  exchequer,  received  the  necessary  attention.  A  con- 
trolling desire  to  further  the  energetic  exertions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  preparing  for  the  grand  struggle  with  rebellion  in 
its  last  desperate  campaign,  as  hoped,  was  so  manifested  in  the 
action  of  both  Houses  as  to  inspire  the  country  with  confidence 
in  a  speedy  and  favorable  issue  of  the  war. 

The  improved  temper  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  as 
compared  even  with  that  of  the  preceding  one,  was  seen  in  its 
severe  and  indignant  censure  of  the  Secessionist,  Harris,  of 
Maryland,  (whose  expulsion  was  voted  by  a  decided  majority 
of  the  members,  failing  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  only  by%e 
recusancy  of  Democrats  professedly  loyal,)  and  of  his  sympa- 
thifing  coadjutor,  Alexander  Long,  of  Ohio,  both  declared 
«  unworthy  members  "  of  that  body.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Yallancligham,  of  whom  Long  was  but  a  docOe  disciple, 
habitually  belched  his  treasonable  sentiments  in  the  previous 
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House  iritboQt  official  rebnke ;  and  tbat  traitors,  like  Burnett,  of 
Kentncky,  and  Reid,  of  Missouri,  retained  their  seats  therein 
through  the  extra  session,  going  directly  after  into  the  Rebel 
military  or  civil  service.  Toleration  to  treason  in  utterance 
was  now  no  longer  a  virtue. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois, 
offered  a  joint  resolution,  reviving  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
General  in  the  army.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses  in  the  last  days  of  February,  and  was  approved  by  the 
President.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  the  hero  of  so  many  victories,  who  was  seen  to  be,  if  not 
the  most  earnest  and  the  most  unselfish,  at  least  the  most  suc- 
cessful, commander  in  a  war,  in  which  so  many  officers  had 
won  a  high  place  in  popular  regard,  as  the  fit  person  to  receive 
this  chief  honor,  with  its  immense  responsibilities.  The  Presi- 
dent immediately  nominated  Gen.  Grant  as  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral, and  he  was  unanimously  confirmed,  on  the  2d  day  of 
March,  ^by  the  Senate.  Having  been  called  to  Washingtita 
without  delay,  he  received  his  commission  with  a  rare  modesty, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  a  grand  campaign,  embracing 
the  armies  of  the  East  and  the  West  in  a  combined  effort  for 
their  closing  work. 

In  intrusting  this  great  power  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Grant,  the 
direction  of  military  affairs  was  limited  by  no  hampering  con- 
ditions. The  entire  forces  of  the  country,  with  such  subordi- 
nates and  such  preparations  as  he  chose  to  ask,  were  freely 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  Lieutenant  General  had  not  only  heartily  supported  the 
Administration  in  ita  endeavors  to  put  down,  by  vigorous 
attacks,  a  wantonly  wicked  insurrection,  but  he  had  emphati- 
cally expressed,  in  his  correspondence,  his  personal  approval 
of  the  President's  policy  of  emancipation  and  of  enrolling  col- 
ored soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the  Government. 

Earlier  movements  in  Florida  and  in  Louisiana,  already 
undertaken,  afforded  no  very  auspicious  opening  to  the  cam- 
paigning season  ;  Fort  Pillow  on  the  Mississippi  and  Plymouth 
in  North  Carolina  were  captured  by  the  Rebels,  followed  by 
massacres  unparalleled  in  barbarism  by  the  acts  of  any  profes- 
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sedly  eiviliied  people  since  the  darkest  ages;  but  tlie  grand 
armies  of  Eastern  Tennessee  ai\d  in  Virginia,  heayily  inereased 
in  strength  bj  new  leries  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
positions  in  which  their  action  could  not  be  effective  in  exe- 
cuting the  intended  advance  upon  the  great  central  poiots  of 
.  the  rebellion,  were  put  in  condition  for  striking  the  last  mortal 
blows  upon  a  tottering  conspiracy,  too  long  suffered  to  gather 
hope  from  the  delay  of  retribution  on  its  crimes. 

The  following  speech,  delivered  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  18Ui 
of  April,  1864,  at  a  fair  held  in  Baltimore  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  is  particularly  suggestiTe, 
in  regard  to  the  date,  place,  and  occasion  of  its  delivery.  On 
his  way  to  Washington,  in  February,  1861,  he  passed  through 
the  city  of  Baltimore  incognito^  to  escape  from  a  plot  of  assas- 
sination, of  which  he  had  been  forewarned.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  in  the  same  year,  the  blood  of  loyfl  soldiers,  on  mareh- 
ing  to  protect  the  National  Capital,  had  flowed  in  the  streets 
of  that  city.  He  now  stood  before  an  immense  throng  ii^  the 
same  city,  on  the  anniversary  eve  of  the  assault  upon  those 
soldiers,  at  the  fair  in  aid  of  an  organization  fon  the  benefit  of 
Union  soldiers  every-where.  He  spoke,  too,  of  slayery,  and 
was  loudly  cheered  when  he  referred  to  the  practically  accom- 
plished annihilation  of  that  institution  in  Maryland.  He  even 
took  this  opportunity — the  first  public  occasion  presented — ^to 
announce  his  determined  purpose  of  enforcing  retaliation  (long 
"^before  enjoined  on  the  army  by  special  orders')  for  the  crime,  . 
then  just  perpetrated,  of  massacreing  the  colored  garrison  of 
Fort  Pillow,  refusing  quarter. 

The  report  of  this  speech,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
journals  at  the  time,  is  here  given : 

After  the  cheering  had  ended,  and  afler,  with  great  exer- 
tions, order  had  been  secured — every  body  being  anxious  to  se^ 
the  President — he  said,  substantially: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Calling  it  to  mind  that  we  are  in 
Baltimore,  we  can  not  fail  to  note  that  the  world  moves.  [Ap- 
plause.] Looking  upon  the  many  people  I  see  assembled  here 
to  serve  as  thoy  best  may  the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  three  years  ago  those  soldiers  could  not  pass  through 
Baltimore.     I  would  say,  blessings  upon  the  men  who  have 
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wrought  these  changes,  and  the  ladies  who  have  assisted  them. 
[Applause.]  This  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Baltimore, 
IS  part  only  of  a  far  wider  change  that  is  taking  place  all  over 
the  country. 

When  the  war  commenced,  three  years  ago,  no  one  expected 
that  it  would  last  this  long,  and  no  one  supposed  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  would  be  materially  affected  by  it.  But 
here  we  are.  The  war  is  not  yet  ended,  and  slavery  has  been 
very  materially  affected  or  interfered  with.  [Loud  applause.] 
So  true  is  it  that  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

The  world  is  in  want  of  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty. 
We  all  declare  ourselves  to  be  for  liberty,  but  we  do  not  all 
mean  the  same  thing.  Some  mean  that  a  man  can  do  as  he 
pleases  with  himself  and  his  property.  With  others,  it  means 
that  some  men  can  do  as  they  please  with  other  men  and  other 
men's  labor.  Each  of  these  things  are  called  liberty,  although 
they  are  entirely  different.  To  give  an  illustration :  A  shep- 
herd drives  the  wolf  from  the  throat  of  his  sheep  when  attacked 
by  him,  and  the  sheep,  of  course,  thanks  the  shepherd  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life  ;  but  the  wolf  denounces  him  as  despoil- 
ing the  sheep  of  his  liberty — especially  if  it  be  a  black  sheep. 
[Applause.] 

This  same  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  some  of  the 
people  of  the  North.  But  the  people  of  Maryland  have  re- 
cently been  doing  something  to  properly  define  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  I  thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
what  they  have  done  and  are  doing.     [Applause.] 

It  is  not  very  becoming  for  a  President  to  make  a  speech  at 
great  length,  but  there  is  a  painful  rumor  afloat  in  the  country, 
in  reference  to  which  a  few  words  shall  be  said.  It  is  reported 
that  there  has  been  a  wanton  massacre  of  some  hundreds  of  col- 
ored soldiers  at  Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee,  during  a  recent  engage- 
ment there,  and  it  is  fit  to  explain  some  facts  in  relation  to 
the  affair.  It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  the  Government  is 
not,  in  this  matter,  doing  its  duty.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  it  was  doubtful  whether  black  men  would  be  used  as 
soldiers  or  not.  The  ma4j:er  was  examined  into  very  carefully, 
and  after  mature  deliberation,  the  whole  matter  resting  as  it 
were  with  himself,  he,  in  his  judgment,  decided  that  they 
should.     [Applause.] 

He  was  responsible  for  the  act  to  the  American  people,  to  a 
Christiau  nation,  to  the  future  historii^n,  and,  above  all,  to  his 
God,  to  whom  he  would  have,  one  day,  to  render  an  account  of 
his  stewardship.  He  would  now  say  that  in  his  opinion  the 
black  soldier  should  have  the  same  protection  as  the  white  sol- 
dier, and  he  would  have  it.     [Applause.]     It  was  an  error  to 
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say  that  the  Goyemment  was  not  acting  in  the  matter.  TIb^ 
Goyernment  has  no  direct  eyidenoe  to  confirm  the  reports  in 
existence  relatiye  to  this  massacre,  but  he  himself  belieyed  th^ 
facts  in  relation  to  it  to  be  as  stated.  When  the  Governmen  & 
does  know  the  facts  from  official  sources,  and  they  prove  to 
substantiate  the  reports,  retribution  will  be  surelj  given. 
[Applause.] 

A  month  earlier,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  made  the  following  happy- 
response  to  a  call  of  the  assembled  multitude  at  a  fair,  for  sim- 
ilar objects,  held  in  Washington : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  appear,  to  say  but  a  word. 
This  extraordinary  war  in  which  we  arc  engaged  falls  heavily 
upon  all  classes  of  people,  but  the  most  heayily  upon  the  sol- 
dier. For  it  has  been  said,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life ;  and,  while  all  contribute  of  their  substance,  the 
soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yields  it  up  in  his  coun- 
try's cause.     The  highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

In  this  extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  deyelopments  have 
manifested  themselves,  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  former 
wars ;  l&nd  among  these  manifestations  nothing  has  been  more 
remarkable  than  these  fairs  for  the  relief  of  suffering  soldiers 
and  their  families.  And  the  chief  agents  in  these  fairs  are  the 
women  of  America.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
language  of  eulogy ;  I  have  neyer  studied  the  art  of  paying 
compliments  to  women ;  but  I  must  say  that,  if  all  that  has 
been  said  by  orators  and  poets,  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
in  praise  of  women,  were  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war. 
I  will  close  by  saying,  God  bless  the  women  of  America  I 
[Great  applause.] 

The  spring  elections  of  1864,  in  New  Hampshire,  Connect- 
icut and  Rhode  Island,  showed  still  more  decidedly  than  those 
of  the  previous  year,  that  the  Administration  had  become 
strong  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people.  That  this 
gratifying  result  had  a  direct  relation  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  per- 
son, is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Administration  party  in  each 
of  those  States,  had  committed  itself,  without  dissent,  in  favor 
of  his  reelection,  making  this  a  distinct  issue  of  the  canvass. 
In  twelve  other  States,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  popular 
voice,  as  declared  through  State  Conventions  or  Legislatures, 
demanded,  with  like  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  that  Mr.  Lin* 
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eoln  should  continue  in  the  Preeidenoy  for  another  term.  A 
similar  current  of  opinion  was  seen  to  exist  in  every  other 
loyal  State.  Since  the  celebrated  "  era  of  good  feeling,"  in 
the  days  of  President  Monroe,  this  manifestation  of  popular 
sentiment  has  had  no  parallel.  Abroad,  too,  no  less  than  at 
home,  the  true  friends  of  our  Government  have  almost  univer- 
sally looked  upon  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincob,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  as  the  manifest  interest 
and  duty  of  the  American  people. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  has  been  fully 
set  forth  in  his  own  words.  No  dissembling,  no  insincerity, 
gives  the  least  false  tinge  to  any  of  his  public  papers  or  ad* 
dresses.  This  outspoken,  frank,  confiding  way  of  his,  has  given 
him  a  hold  upon  the  popular  heart,  and  upon  the  love  of  all 
true  men,  such  as  few  statesmen  have  ever  had.  ^*  Honesty"  is 
the  word  which  has  been  commonly  used  in  speaking  of  this 
trait — coupled  with  a  sterling  integrity  that  excludes  all  selfish 
and  sinister  ends ;  yet  it  is  something  more,  as  the  Golden  Rule 
has  a  wider  scope  than  simple  justice.  He  not  only  really  be- 
lieves in  the  right  and  the  true  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
wrong  and  the  false,  both  in  means  and  in  end,  but  he  is  also 
sure  that  the  people  have  the  same  pure  faith,  and  will  judge 
him  with  that  degree  of  candor  which  he  uses  in  unfolding  to 
them  his  purposes  and  his  thoughts.  The  spirit  of  that  Diplo- 
macy which  conceals,  and  feigns,  and  doubles,  and  deceives, 
never  for  a  moment  darkened  his  mind. 

Of  necessity,  the  questions  relating  to  slavery  and  the  Afri- 
can element  of  our  population,  have  occupied  the  foremost 
ground  during  alKthis  great  struggle,  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
been  called  to  lead  the  organized  action  of  the  nation.  His 
whole  policy  on  this  general  subject,  and  a  concise  history  of 
his  action  and  of  the  processes  of  his  mind  thereon,  are  set 
forth,  with  admirable  frankness  and  precision,  in  the  following 
letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky : 

ExECTJTivE  Mansion,     ) 
Washington,  April  4, 1864.  | 
A.  G.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Ky. — Mt/  Dear  Sir:  You 
ask  me  to  put  in  writing  the  substance  of  what  I  verbally  said, 
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the  other  day,  in  your  presence,  to  Gov.  Bramlette  and  Senator 
Dixon.     It  was  about  as  foUaws : 

,  I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  noth- 
ing is  wrong.  1  can  not  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think 
and  feel.  And  yet,  I  have  never  understood  that  the  Presi- 
dency conferred  upon  me  an  unrestricted  right  to  act  officially 
upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was  in  .the  oath  I  took, 
that  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not  take 
the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view,  that  I 
might  take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using 
the  power.  I  understood,  too,  that,  in  ordinary  civil  adminis- 
tration, this  oath  even  forbade  me  to  practically  indulge  my 
primary,  abstract  judgment,  on  the  moral  question  of  slavery. 
I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  times,  and  in  many  ways. 
And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act  in  mere 
deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery. 

I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  to  the  best  of  my  ability^  imposed  upon  me  the 
duty  of  preserving,  by  every  indispensable  .means,  that  Gov- 
ernment— that  Nation — of  which  that  Constitution  was  the 
organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  Nation,  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  Constitution? 

By  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  be  protected  ;  yet  often 
a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life ;  but  a  life  is  never 
wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  feel  that  measures,  otherwise 
unconstitutional,  might  become  lawful,  by  becoming  indispens- 
able to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  through  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Nation.'  Right  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this 
ground,  and  now  avow  it.  I  could  not  feel  that  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  if  to 
save  slavery  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck 
of  Government,  Country  and  Constitution,  all  together.  When 
early  in  the  war.  Gen.  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipa- 
tion, I  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  indis- 
pensable necessity.  When  a  little  later,  Gen.  Cameron,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  suggested  the  arming  of  the.  blacks,  I 
objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity. When,  still  later.  Gen.  Hunter  attempted  military  eman- 
cipation, I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the 
indispensable  necessity  had  come. 

When,  in  March,  and  May,  and  Jul^,  1862,  I  made  earnest 
and  successive  appeals  to  the  Border  States  to  favor  compen- 
sated emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  necessity  for 
military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come, 
unless  averted  by  that  measure.     They  declined  the  propow- 
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tkni,  and  I  was,  ib  my  beat  judgment,  dmen  to  the  alternatiTe 
of  either  surrendering  the  Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution, 
or  of  laying  strong  hand  upon  the  colored  element.  I  chose  the 
latter.  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped  for  greater  gain  than  loss ;  but 
of  this  I  was  not  entirely  confident.  More  than  a  year  of  trial 
now  shows  no  loss  by  it,  in  our  foreign  relations ;  none  in  our 
liome  popular  sentiment ;  none  in  our  white  military  force — no 
Ices  by  it  anyhow  or  any -where.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  a 
gain  of  quite  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen, 
and  laborers.  These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts, 
there  can  be  no  caviling.  We  have  the  men,  and  we  could  not 
have  had  them  without  the  measure. 

And  now,  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the  measure, 
test  himself,  by  writing  down  in  one  line  that  he  is  for  subdu- 
ing the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  the  next  that  he  is 
for  taking  these  130,000  men  from  the  Union  side,  and  placing 
them  where  they  would  he,  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns. 
If  he  can  not  face  his  cause  so  stated,  it  is  only  because  he  can 
not  face  the  truth. 

I  add  a  word,  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conversation.  In 
telling  this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity. 
I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that 
events  have  controlled  me.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years' 
straggle,  the  Nation's  condition  is  not  what  either  party  or  any 
man  devised  or  expected.  God  alone  can  claim  it.  Whither 
it  is  tending,  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  removal  of 
a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as 
you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that 
wrong,  impartial  history  will  find  therein  new  cause  to  attest 
and  revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln's  determination  to  employ  negro  soldiers 
first  became  publicly  known,  it  enooun^red  '^  conservative " 
oppositiQu  in  the  loyal  States.  To  many,  even,  who  hoped 
success  from  this  movement,  it  was  a  doubtful  experiment. 
The  results  shown  in  the  foregoing  letter,  leave  this  no  longer 
an  open  question.  Prejudice  has  given  way  before  demon- 
strated fact,  until  soldiers  in  the  field  and  citizens  at  home  now 
welcome  the  aid  of  this  immense  power,  wrested  from  the 
enemy  and  added  to  the  loyal  armies. 

The  arch  conspirator  at  Richmond  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
that  serious  consequences  were  involved  in  this  policy.  Resort- 
ing to  the  methods  so  long  potent  with  the  men  of  his  class,  and 
41 
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Beeminglj  forgetfal,  for  the  moment,  that  they  were  not  atall 

equally  ayailable,  he  fulminated  a  threatening  edicts  designed 
to  arrest  this  work  by  intimidation.  It  was  plainly  indicated 
that  neither  black  soldiers  nor  their  white  officers  need  claim  any 
of  the  immunities  reco^ised  under  the  laws  of  war.  This  was 
emphatically  met  by  the  President,  in  the  only  possible  way, 
by  orders  for  retaliation,  issued  to  our  armies. 

General  Order,  No.  100,  under  date  of  April  24,  1863,  pro- 
mulgating general  instructions  for  the  government  of  oar  armies, 
'<  previously  approved  by  the  President,"  contain  the  following 
directions,  specially  enjoining  the  protection  of  colored  trooi>s: 

The  law  of  nations  knows  of  no  distinction  of  color,  and  if 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States  should  enslave  and  sell  &dj 
captured  persons  of  their  army,  it  would  be  a  case  for  the 
severest  retaliation,  if  not  redressed  upon  complaint.  The 
United  States  can  not  retaliate  by  enslavement;  therefore,  death 
must  be  the  retaliation  for  this  crime  against  the  law  of  nations. 

All  troops  of  the  enemy  known  or  discovered  to  give  no 
quarter  in  general,  or  to  any  portion  of  the  army,  receive  none. 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  these  instructions  more  explicit  and  direct, 
in  the  following  order  issued  by  himself  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  communicated  to  the  entire  Army,  referring  to  this 
Bubjeot  alone : 

ExBCUTivB  Mansion,         1 
Washington,  July  30,  1863.  ) 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  give  protection  to  its 
citizens,  of  whatever  class,  color  or  condition,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  duly  organized  as  soldiers  in  the  public  service. 
The  law  of  Nations,  and  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  as 
carried  on  by  civilised  powers,  permit  no  distinction  as  to  color 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  public  enemies.  To 
sell  or  enslave  any  captured  person,  on  account  of  his  color, 
and  for  no  offense  against  the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into 
barbarism,  and  a  crime  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

The  Governmenl  of  the  United  States  will  give  the  same 
protection  to  all  its  soldiers ;  and  if  the  enemy  shall  sell  or 
enslave  any  one  because  of  his  color,  the  offense  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  retaliation  upon  the  enemy's  prisoners  in  our  possession. 

It  is  therefore  or'Sered,  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United 
States  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  Rebel  soldier 
shall  be  executed ;  and  for  every  one  enslaved  by  the^enemy  or 
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sold  into  slaverj,  a  Rebel  soldier  shall  be  pl^ed  at  hard  labor 
on  the  public  works,  and  continued  at  such  labor  until  the 
other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

How  completely  the  Administration  has  been  able,  under  the 
often  critical  and  complicated  situations  resulting  from  an  ex- 
tended blockade  of  our  coast,  from  a  premature  concession  of 
belligerenjb  rights  to  armed  Rebels  by  leading  powers  of  Europe, 
from  the  constant  and  crafty  efforts  of  Secession  emissaries  to 
secure  a  recognition,  of  the  so-called  Confederacy  by  those 
powers,  and  from  all  the  incidents  of  an  unprecedented  civil 
war,  necessarily  affecting  our  foreign  relations  in  various  ways, 
to  maintain  peace  with  other  nations,  can  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  excitement  of  military  events  at  home.  The  value  of 
this  successful  pacific  policy — ^which  has  been  attended  by  an 
increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  respect  abroad — can  not 
be  too  highly  estimated. 

Not  less  conspicuous  is  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government.  This  is,  indeed,  a  marvel 
which  would  have  hardly  been  credited  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  war  ^^ngthened  out  beyond  the  period 
of  three  years,  and  calling  into  the  service  a  nullion  and  a  half  of 
men,  with  all  the  attendant  expenditures.  To-day,  however,  Gov- 
ernment securities  are  firm ;  no  one  doubts  the  full  payment  of 
every  dollar  of  the  public  indebtedness;  every  new  loan  is  speed- 
ily taken ;  and  no  ac^usted  claim  has  long  to  await  liquidation. 

The  operations  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  related  in  only  the 
merest  summary  of  the  more  prominent  events,  and  necessarily 
excluding  more  than  an  allusion  to  much  that  would  have  re- 
quired volumes  to  detail  at  large,  have  engrossed  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  preceding  pages.  Could  exact  justice  be  done  in 
such  a  narrative,  as  affecting  both  these  branches  of  the  service, 
it  would  clearly  appear  that  neither  has  been  wanting  in  effi- 
cient executive  management,  or  in  its  proper  share  of  the  great 
work  already  accomplished.  On  these  two  strong  arms  of  war, 
now  BO  organized  by  the  President  as  to  secure  universal 
confidence,  must  mainly  depend  the  future  issues  of  the  great 
conflict. 
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BESPECTINO   80LDIEB8  ABSENT  WITHOlTr  LBAYB. 

■T  THB  FmWBEMt  OW  pU  UVtrBD  CTATa  flV  a«T»lf> — A  FWUCfciWilMg. 

Exscunvs  Mansion,      1 
Washington,  Murch  10, 1863.  j 

In  pursuance  of  the  twenty -sixth  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, entitled  an  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  National 
&rces,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  on  the  third  of  March, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  I, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  order  and 
command  that  all  soldiers  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  now  absent  from  their  regiments  without 
leave,  shall  forthwith  return  to  their  respective  regiments ;  and 
I  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  all  soldiers  now  absent 
from  their  respective  regiments  without  leave,  who  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  April,  1863,  report  themselves  at  any 
rendezvous  designated  by  the  general  orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
'ment,  No.  58,  hereto  annexed,  may  be  restored  to  their  respective 
regiments  without  punishment,  except  the  forfeiture  of  pay  and 
allowances  during  their  absence ;  and  all  who  do-  not  return 
within  the  time  above  specified,  shall  be  arrested  as  deserters, 
and  punished  as  the  law  provides ; 

And  whereas,  Evil-disposed  and  disloyal  persons,  at  sundry 
places,  have  enticed  and  procured  soldiers  to  desert  and  absent 
themselves  from  their  regiments,  thereby  weakening  the  strength 
of  the  armies  and  prolonging  the  war,  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  cruelly  exposing  the  gallant  and  faithful  sol- 
diers remaining  in  the  ranks  to  increased  hardships  and  dangers; 

I  do,  therefore,  call  upon  all  patriotic  and  faithful  citizens  to 
oppose  and  resist  the  aforementioned  dangerous  and  treasonable 
crimes,  and  aid  in  restoring  to  their  regiments  all  soldiers  ab- 
sent without  leave,  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  act  of 
Congress  for  "  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  National  forces, 
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and  for  other  purposes,"  and  to  support  the  proper  authorities 
in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders  against  said 
act,  and  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  and  the  rehellion. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seyenth. 

By  the  President :  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

£dwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

A  NATIONAL    PAST. 

BY  na  PBISIDSin  of  THX  UNITXD  STATXg  or  AMXKIOA— ▲  PKOClAMATZOn. 

Whereas,  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  devoutly  recog- 
nizing the  supreme  authority  and  just  goyernment  of  Almighty 
Ood,  in  all  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations,  has,  hy  a  resolu- 
tion, requested  the  President  to  designate  and  set  apart  a  day 
for  National  prayer  and  humiliation ; 

And  whereas,  It  is  the  duty  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  men,  to 
own  their  dependence  upon  the  overruling  power  of  God,  to 
confess  their  sins  and  transgressions  in  humhle  sorrow,  yet  with 
assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance  will  lead  to  mercy  and 
pardon,  and  to  recognize  the  suhlime  truth  announced  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  proven  by  all  history,  that  those  nations 
only  are  blessed  whose  God  is  the  Lord ; 

And,  insomuch  as  we  know  that,  by  His  divine  law,  nations, 
like  individuals,  are  subjected  to  punishments  and  chastisements 
in  this  world,  may  we  not  justly  fear  that  the  awful  calamity 
of  civil  war,  which  now  desolates  the  land,  may  be  but  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  us  for  our  presumptuous  sins,  to  the 
needful  end  of  our  National  reformation  as  a  whole  people  ? 
We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choicest  bounties  of  Heaven. 
We  have  been  preserved,  these  many  years,  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity. We  have  grown  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power,  as  no 
other  nation  has  ever  grown.  But  we  have  forgotten  God.  We 
have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which  preserved  us  in  peace, 
and  multiplied  and  enriched  and  strengthened  us ;  and  we  have 
vainly  imagined,  in  the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  that  all 
these  blessings  were  produced  by  some  superior  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxicated  with  unbroken  success,  we  have 
become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and 
preserving  grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  us ! 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves  before  the  ofl*endcd 
Power,  to  confess  ou/  National  sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency 
and  forgiveness. 

Now,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  request,  and  fully  con* 
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earring  in  the  yiews  of  the  Senate,  I  do,  by  this  my  proclanu« 
tion,  designate  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  day  of 
April,  1863,  as  a  day  of  National  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer.  And  I  do  hereby  request  all  the  people  to  abstain  on 
that  day  from  their  ordinary  secular  pursuits,  and  to  unite,  at 
their  several  places  of  public  worship  and  their  respective  homes, 
in  keeping  the  day  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  devoted  to  the  hamble 
discharge  of  the  religious  duties  proper  to  that  solemn  occasion. 

All  this  being  done,  in  sincerity  and  truth,  let  us  then  rest . 
humbly  in  the  hope,  authorized  bj^the  Divine  teachings,  that 
the  united  cry  of  the  nation  will  be  heard  on  high,  and  an- 
swered with  blessings,  no  less  than  the  pardon  of  onr  National 
sins,  and  restoration  of  our  now  divided  and  suffering  country 
to  its  former  happy  condition  of  unity  and  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

*  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  this  thirtieth  day 
|-     a  -1  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
•■  '    'J  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President:  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

THE  DRAFT — ^A  PROCLAMATION   BT  THE   PRESIDENT. 

Washington,  May  8,  1863. 

BT  THE  PBUIDKNT  OF  TRB   QTnTXD  STATB  OV  AVBRTCA— ▲  PBOCT.AMATtOir. 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  last 
session,  enacted  a  law,  entitled  ^^  An  act  for  enrolling  and  call- 
ing out  the  National  forces,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  was 
approved  on  the  3d  day  of  March  last ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  recited  in  the  said  act  that  there  now  exists 
in  the  United  States  an  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the 
authority  thereof,  and  it  is,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  suppress  insub- 
ordination and  rebellion,  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  to  preserve  the  public  tranquil- 
lity; and 

Whereas,  For  these  high  purposes,  a  military  force  is  in- 
dispensable, to  raise  and  support  which  all  persons  ought  wil- 
lingly to  contribute ;  and 

Whereas,  No  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy  and  hon- 
orable than  that  which  is  rendered  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  the  consequent  preservation 
of  free  government ;  and 

Whereas,  For  the  reasons  thus  recited  it  was  enacted  bj 
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ihe  said  sfatnte  that  all  able-bodied  male  citiseng  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  hixve  declared 
on  oath  their  intentions  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pur- 
suance  of  the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty-five  years,  with  certain  exemptions  not  necessary  to  be 
here  mentioned,  arc  declared  to  constitute  the  National  forces, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  perform  military  duty  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  when  called  out  by  the  President  for  that 
purpose;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  claimed,  on  and  in  behalf  of  persons  of 
foreign  birth,  within  the  ages  specified  in  said  act,  who  have 
heretofore  declared  on  oath  their  intentions  to  become  citizens 
under  and  in  pursuance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  have  not  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other  po- 
litical franchise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
of  the  States  thereof,  that  they  are  not  absolutely  precluded 
by  their  aforesaid  declaration  of  intention  from  renouncing 
their  purpose  to  become  citizens ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Buch  persons,  under  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  retain  n 
right  to  renounce  that  purpose,  and  to  forego  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  aifd  residence  within  the  United  States,  under  &e 
obligations  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  concerning  the 
liability  of  persons  concerned  to  perform  the  service  re)|(uired 
by  such  enactment,  and  to  give  it  full  effect,  I  do  hereby  order 
and  proclaim  that  no  plea  of  alienage  will  be  received,  or 
allowed,  to  exempt  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  afore- 
said act  of  Congress  any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  shall 
have  declared  on  oath  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  who  shall  be  found 
within  the  United  States  at  any  time  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  insurrection  and  rebellion,  at  or  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  of  sixty-five  days  from  the  date  of  this 
proclamation ;  nor  shall  any  such  plea  of  alienage  be  allowed 
in  favor  of  any  such  person  who  has  so,  as  aforesaid,  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  have  exercised  at  any  time  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any 
other  political  franchise  within  the  United  States,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  several  States. 

i  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 

(  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  8th  day  of 
[l.  s.]   May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 
By  the  President:  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  W^iLLiAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Executive  Mansion,  \ 
Washington,  May  27,  1863.  | 
Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield — Dear  Sir:  RvrAug  removed  Geo. 
Curtis  and  aasifipied  you  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  i  think  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  me  to 
•state  to  you  why  I  did  it.  I  did  not  remove  Gen.  Curtis  be- 
oause  of  my  full  oonviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  by  com- 
•  mission  or  omission.  I  did  it  because  of  a  conviction  in  mj 
mind  that  the  Union  men  of  Missouri,  constituting,  when  united, 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people,  have  entered  into  a  pestilent,  fac- 
tious quarrel  among  themselves.  Gen.  Curtis,  perhaps  not  of 
choice,  being  the  head  of  one  faction,  and  Gov.  Gamble  that 
of  the  other.  After  months  of  labor  to  reconcile  the  difficulty, 
it  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
break  it  up  somehow,  and  as  I  could  not  remove  Gov.  Grajnble, 
I  had  to  remove  Gen.  Curtis.  Now  that  you  are  in  the  posi- 
tion, I  wish  you  to  undo  nothing  merely  because  Gen.  Curtis  or 
Gov.  Gamble  did  it,  but  to  exercise  your  own  judgment,  and  do 
right  for  the  public  interest.  Let  your  military  measures  be 
strong  enough  to  repel  the  invaders  and  keep  the  peace,  and  not 
80  strong  as  to  unnecess^irily  harass  and  persecute  the  people. 
It  is  a  difficult  role,  and  so  much  greater  will  be  the  honor  if 
you  perform  it  well.  If  both  factions,  or  neither,  shall  abuse 
you,  you  will  probably  be  about  right.  Beware  of  being  as- 
tailed  by  one  and  praised  by  the  other. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  many  of  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington, filled  with  joy  at  the  defeat  of  the  Rebels  at  Gettysburg, 
visited  the  White  House  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1863,  and  serenaded  the  President,  who  acknowledged  the 
compliment  in  the  following  terms: 

Fellow-citizens:  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  to- 
night, and  yet  I  will  not  say  I  thank  you  for  this  call ;  but  I 
do  most  sincerely  thank  Almighty  God  for  the  occasion  on 
which  you  have  called.  How  long  ago  is  it — eighty  odd  years — 
sinde,  on  the  4th  of  Jul^,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  a  hation,  by  its  representatives,  assiembled  and  de- 
clared as  a  self-evident  truth,  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
That  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Since 
then  the  4th  of  July  has  had  several  very  peculiar  recogni- 
tions.    The  two  men  most  distinguished  in  t^e  framing  and 
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support  of  the  Declaratioii,  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams — the  one  having  penned  it,  and  the  other  sustained  it 
the  most  forcibly  in  debate— the  only  two,  of  the  fifty-five  who 
signed  it,  who  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Preoisely  fifty  years  after  they  pnt  their  hands  to  the  paper,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  both  iVom  this  stage  of  action. 
This  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  event  in  our 
history.     Another  President,  five  years  after,  was  called  from 
this  stage  of  existence  on  the  same  day  and  month  of  the  year; 
and  now,  on  this  last  4th  of  July  just  past,  when  we  have  a 
gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  efibrt  to  over- 
throw the  principle  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  we  have 
the  surrender  of  a  most  powerful  position  and  army  on  that 
Tery  day.     And  not  only  so,  but  in  a  succession  of  battles  in 
Pennsylvania,  near  to  us,  through  three  days,  so  rapidly  fought 
that  they  might  be  called  one  great  battle,  on  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  of  the  month  of  July,  and  on  the  4th  the  cohorts  of  those 
who  opposed  the  declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
^*  turned  tail "  and  run.     [Long  continued  cheers.]     Gentle- 
men, this  is  a  glorious  theme,  and  the  occasion  for  a  speech ; 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  one  worthy  of  the  occasion.     I 
irould  like  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  due  to  the  many  brave  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  have  fought  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  and 
liberties  of  their  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  These 
are  trying  occasions,  n*t  only  in  success,  but  for  the  want  of 
success.     I  dislike  to  mention  the  name  of  one  single  officer, 
*le&t  I  might  do  wrong  to  those  I  might  forget.     Recent  events 
bring  up  glorious  names,  and  particularly  prominent  ones ;  but 
these  I  will  not  mention.     Having  said  this  much,  I  will  now 
take  the  music. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Gen. 
Pemberton  surrendered  Yicksburg,  with  over  30,000  prisoners, 
to  Gen.  Grant. 

Executive  Mansion,     } 
Washington,  July  13,  1863.  j  ^ 
Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant — Jl/y  Dear  General:  I  do  hot  re- 
member that  you  and  I  ever  met  personally.     I  write  this  now 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  almost  inestimable  service 
ou  nave  done  the  country.     I  write  to  say  a  word  further, 
^^hen  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I  thpught 
you  should  do  what  you  finally  did — march  the  troops  across 
the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go 
below ;  and  I  never  had  any  faith,  except  a  general  hope,  that 
you  knew  better/#han  I  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  and 
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the  like,  could  succeed.  When  jou  got  helow,  and  took  Port 
Gibson,  Grand  Gnlf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go 
down  the  river  and  join  Gen.  Baoks,  and  when  you  turned 
northward,  east  of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I 
now  wish  to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment^  that  you  were 
right  and  I  was  wrong. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

PROCLAMATION  FOR  A  BAT  OF  NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING   BE- 
CAUSE OF  SIGNAL  VICTORIES  ON  SEA  AND  LAND. 

BT  THK  PEXanniTT  OP  iB%  UXnU>  STATES  or  AlOUUGA— A  PSOCLAMATIOV. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  the  supplications 
and  prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  Uoited  States  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea,  victories  so  signal  and  so  eflfective  as  to  furnish  reasonable 
grounds  for  augmented  confidence  that  the  Union  of  these 
States  will  be  maintained,  their  Constitution  preserved,  and 
their  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  secured;  but  these 
victories  have  been  accorded,  not  without  sacrifice  of  life, 
limb,  and  liberty,  incurred  by  brave,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citi- 
sens.  Domestic  affliction,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  follows 
in  the  train  of  these  fearful  bereavements.  It  is  meet  and 
right  to  recognize  and  confess  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  and  the  power  of  His  hand  equally  in  these  triumphs 
and  these  sorrows. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I  do  set  apart  Thursday,  * 
the  6th  day  of  August  next,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  Na- 
tional Thanksgiving,  praise,  and  prayer ;  and  L  invite  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  assemble  on  that  occasion  in  their 
customary  places  of  worship,  and  in  the  form  approved  by 
their  own  conscience,  render  the  homage  due  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has  done  in  the  Nation's 
behalf,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  subdue 
the  anger  which  has  produced,  and  so  long  sustained,  a  needless 
and  cruel  rebellion ;  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents  ; 
to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Government  with  wisdom  ade- 
quate ^0  so  great  a  National  emergency,  and  to  visit  with  ten- 
der care,  and  consolation,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  all  those  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  marches, 
voyages,  battles,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to  suffer  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate,  and  finally,  to  lead  the  whole  nation 
through  paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union  and  fraternal  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

/ 
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Done  at  tbe  oity  of  Waflhington,  this  fifteenth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 

[l.  s.]  .  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty -eighth. 

By  the  President :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

liETTER  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  HON.  ERASTU8  CORNING  AND 

OTHERS. 

Executive  Mansion,         *) 
Washington,  June  13,  1863.  j 

Hon.  Erastus  Corning  and  others — Gentlemen:  Your 
letter  of  May  19th,  inclosing  the  resolutions  of  a  puhlio  meet- 
ing held  at  Alhany,  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month, 
was  received  several  days  ago. 

The  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolvable  into 
two  propositions — first,  the  expression  of  a  purpose  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and 
to  support  the  Administration  in  every  constitutional  and  law- 
ful measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and,  secondly,  a  decla- 
ration of  censure  upon  the  Administration  for  supposed  uncon- 
stitutional action,  such  as  the  making  of  military  arrests.  And 
from  the  two  propositions  a  third  is  deduced,  which  is,  that  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  meeting  are  resolved  on  doing  their 
part  to  maintain  our  common  Government  and  country,  despite 
the  lolly  or  wickedness,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  any  Adminis- 
tration. This  position  is  eminently  patriotic,  and  as  such  I 
thank  the  meeting  and  congratulate  the  nation  for  it.  My  own 
purpose  is  the  same,  so  that  the  meeting  and  myself  have  a 
common  object,  and  can  have  no  difference,  except  in  the  choice 
of  means  or  measures  for  e£fecting  that  object. 

And  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  apd  would  blose  it,  if 
there  were  no  apprehension  that  more  injurious  consequences 
than  any  merely  personal  to  myself  might  follow  the  censures 
systematically  cast  upon  me  for  doing  what,  in  my  view  of  duty, 
I  could  not  forbear.  The  resolutions  promise  to  support  me  in 
every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed,  nor  shall  knowingly 
employ,  any  other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolutions, 
assert  and  argue  that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedings 
following  them,  for  which  I  am  ultimately  responsible,  are  uu' 
constitutional.  I  think  they  are  not.  The  resolutions  quote 
from  the  Constitution  the  definition  of  treason,  and  also  the 
limiting ,  safeguards  and  guarantees  therein  provided  for  the 
citisen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  answer  for 
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capital,  or  odienriae  mfiunoiui  crimes,  and  ia  criminal  prtwecu- 
tions,  hifl  right  to  a  Speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury.  They  proceed  to  resolve,  '^  that  these  safegoards  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  power 
were  intended  more  especialfy  for  his  protection  in  times  of 
civil  commotion." 

And,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  resolu- 
tions proceed :  ^*  They  were  secured  substantially  to  the  £ng- 
lish  people  after  years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted 
into  our  Constitution  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution."  Would 
not  the  demonstration  have  been  better  if  it  could  have  been 
truly  said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted  and  applied 
during  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  Revolution,  instead  of 
after  the  one  and  at  the  doK  of  the  other?  I,  too,  Am  de- 
votedly  for  them  after  civil  war,  and  before  civil  war,  and  at 
all  times,  "  except  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  "  their  suspension.  The  resolu- 
tions proceed  to  tell  us  that  these  safeguards  "  have  stood  tiie 
test  of  seventy-six  years  of  trial,  under  our  republican  system, 
under  circumstances  which  show  that,  while  they  constitute  the 
foundation  of  all  free  government,  they  are  the  elements  of  the 
enduring  stability  of  the  Republic."  No  one  denies  that  they 
have  so  stood  the  test  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  re- 
bellion, if  we  except  a  certain  occurrence  at  New  Orleans ;  nor 
does  any  one  question  that  they  will  stand  the  same  test  much 
longer  after  the  rebellion  closes.  But  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  have  no  application  to  the  case  we  have  in  hand,  be- 
cause the  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for  treason — ^that 
is,  not  for  the  treason  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  con- 
viction of  which  the  punishment  is  death — nor  yet  were  they 
made  to  hold  persons  to  answer  for  any  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crimes ;  nor  were  the  proc^dings  following,  in  any 
constitutional  or  legal  sense,  **  criminal  prosecutions."  The 
arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the  arrest 
Let  us  consider  the  real  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and 
apply  to  it  the  parts  of  the  Constitution  plainly  made  for  such 


Prior  to  my  installation  here,  it  had  been  inculcated  that 
any  State  had  a  lawful  right  to  secede  from  the  National  Union, 
and  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever 
the  devotees  of  the  doctrine  sliould  fail  to  elect  a  President  to 
their  own  liking.  I  was  elected  contrary  to  their  liking,  and 
accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible,  they  had  taken 
seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  and  had  seized  many  of  the 
United  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  tag, 
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all  before  I  was  inangnrated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  bad  done 
any  official  act  wbatever.  The  rebellion  thus  began  soon  ran 
into  the  present  civil  war ;  and,  in  certain  respects,  it  began  on 
very  unequal  terms  between  the  parties.  The  insurgents  bad 
been  preparing  for  it  more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The  former  had  care- 
fully considered  all  the  means  -which  could  be  turned  to  their 
account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  well-pondered  reliance  with 
them  that,  in  their  own  unrestricted  efforts  to  destroy  Union, 
Constitution,  and  law  altogether,  the  Government  would,  in 
great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the  same  Constitution  and  law 
firom  arresting  their  progress.  Their  sympathizers  pervaded 
all  departments  of , the  Government,  and  nearly  all  communities 
of  the  people.  From  this  material,  under  cover  of  "  liberty 
of  speech,"  "liberty  of  the  press,"  and  ^^habects  corpus"  they 
hoped  to  keep  on  foot  among  us  a  most  efficient  corps  of  spies, 
informers,  suppliers,  and  aiders  and  abettors  of  their  cause  in 
a  thousand  ways.  They  knew  that  in  times  such  as  they  were 
inaugurating,  by  the  Constitution  itself,  the  "  habecu  corpus  " 
might  be  suspended  ;  but  they  also  knew  they  had  friends  who 
would  make  a  question  as  to  who  was  to  suspend  it ;  mean- 
while, their  spies  and  others  might  remain  at  large  to  help  on 
their  cause.  Or  if,  as  has  happened,  the  Executive  should 
suspend  the  writ,  without  ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of 
arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur,  as  are  always  likely  to 
occur  in  such  cases,  and  then  a  clamor  could  be  raised  in  regard 
to  this  which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the  insur- 
gent cause.  It  needed  no  very  keen  perception  to  discover  this 
part  of  the  enemy's  programme,  so  soon  as,  by  open  hostilities, 
their  machinery  was  put  fairly  in  motion.  Yet,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individ- 
uals, I  was  slow  to  adopt  the  strong  measures  which  by  degrees 
I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being  within  the  exceptions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  public  safety. 
Nothing  is  better  known  to  history  than  that  courts  of  justice 
are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  cases.  Civil  courts  are  organ- 
ized chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  individ- 
uals acting  in  concert,  and  this  in  quiet  times,  and  on  charges 
of  crimes  well  defined  in  the  law.  £ven  in  times  of  p€ace, 
bands  of  horse-thieves  and  robbers  frequently  grow  too  numer- 
ous and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But  what 
comparison,  in  numbers,  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to  the 
insurgent  sympathizers  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States? 
Again,  a  jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more 
ready  to  hang  the  panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet, 
again,  he  who  dissuades  one  man  from  volunteering,  or  induoen 
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one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the  Union  caase  as  mticli  as  he 
who  kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle.  Yet  this  dissuasion  or  in- 
ducement may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime  of 
which  any  civil  court  would  take  cognizance. 

Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the  resolution  be- 
fore me — ^in  fact  a  clear,  fragrant,  and  gigantic  case  of  rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  *'  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of   habects  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it,"  is  the  provision  which  specially  applies  to  our  pres- 
ent case.     This  provision  plainly  attests  the  understanding  of 
those  who   made   the  Constitution,  that  ordinary  courts   of 
justice  are  inadequate  to   "  cases  of  rebellion  "—^attests  their 
purpose   that,  in  such  cases,,  men  may   be   held  in  custody 
whom    the    courts,   acting    on    ordinary    rules,    would    dis- 
charge.      Habeas   corpza   does   not   discharge   men  who   are 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime ;   and  its  suspension  is 
allowed  by  the  Constitution  on  purpose  that  men  may  be  ar- 
rested and  held  who  can  not  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined 
,  crime,  *^  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it."     This  is  precisely  our  present  case — a 
case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public  safety  does  require  the 
suspension.     Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests 
in  cases  of  rebellion,  do  not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same 
basis.     The  former  is  directed  at  the  small  percentage  of  ordi- 
nary and  continuous  perpetration  of  crime ;  while  the  latter  is 
directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against  the  Govern- 
ment, which  at  most  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no  great  length  of 
time.     In  the  latter  case  arrests  are  made,  not  so  much  for 
what  has  been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.     The 
latter  is  more  for  the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than 
the  former.     In  such  cases  the  purposes  of  men  are  much 
more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  crime.     The 
man  who  stands  by  and  says  nothing  when  the  peril  of  his 
Government  is  discussed,  can  not  be  misunderstood.     If  not 
hindered,  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy;    much  more,  if  he 
talks  ambiguously — talks  for  his  country  with  "  huts,"  and 
'^  ifs  "  and  '^  ands."     Of  how  little  value  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions I  have  quoted  will  be  rendered,  if  arrests  shall  never  be 
made  until  defined  crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.     Gen.  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Gen.  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  Gen. 
John  B.  Magruder,  Gen.  William  B.  Preston,  Gen.  Simon  B. 
Buckner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying 
the  very  highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within 
the  power  of*  the  Government  since  the  rebellion  began,  and 
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were  nearly  as  well  known  to  be  traitors  then  as  now.  Un« 
questionably,  if  we  had  seized  and  held  them,  the  insurgent 
cause  would  be  much  weaker.  But  \xo  one  of  them  had  then 
committed  any  crime  defined  by  law.  Every  one  of  them,  if 
arrested,  would  haye  been  discharged  on  habeas  corpus,  were 
the  writ  allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar 
cases,  I  think  the  time  not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be . 
blamed  for  having  made  too  few  arrests  rather  than  too  many. 
By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion 
that  military  arrests  may  be  constitutional  in  localities  where 
rebellion  actually  exists,  but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitu- 
tional in  localities  where  rebellion  or  insurrection  does  not  act-  ^ 
ually  exist.  They  insist  that  such  arrests  shall  not  be  made 
^'outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and  the 
scenes  of  insurrection."  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  constitutional  distinction.  I  concede  that 
the  class  of  arrests  complained  of  can  be  constitutional  only 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  them ;  and  I  insist  that  in  such  cases  they  are  constitu- 
tional wherever  the  public  safety  does  require  them ;  as  well  in 
places  to  which  they  may  prevent  the  rebellion  extending,  as 
in  those  where  it  may  be  already  prevailing ;  as  well  where 
they  may  restrain  mischievous  interference  with  the  raising  and 
supplying  of  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  where  the  re- 
bellion may  actually  be ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain  the 
enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where  they  would  prevent 
mutiny  in  the  army ;  equally  constitutional  at  all  places  where 
they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  as  against  the  dangers 
of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Take  the  particular  case  mentioned 
by  the  meeting.  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Yallan- 
digham  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seized  and  tried  ''for  no 
other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criti- 
cism of  the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  in  condemnation 
of  the  military  orders  of  the  general."  Now,  if  there  be  no 
mistake  about  this ;  if  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth ;  if  there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  con- 
cede that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  under- 
stand, was  made  for  a  very  di£ferent  reason.  Mr.  Yallandigham 
avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union ;  and 
his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  laboring,  with  some  effect, 
to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops  ;  to  encourage  desertion  from 
the  army,  and  to  leave-  the  rebellion  without  an  adequate  mili- 
tary force  to  suppress  it.  He  was  not  arrested  because  he  was 
damaging  tbe  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  the 
personal  interests  of  the  commanding  general,  but  because  he 
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WM  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  ezistenoe  and  vigor  of  which 
the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  He  was  warring  upon  the  mill- 
tar  J,  and  this  gave  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay 
hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  not  damaging  the 
military  power  of  the  country,  then  this  aprest  waa  made  on  mis- 
take of  fact,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonably 
satisfactory  evidence. 

I  understand  the  meeting  whose  resoluUons  I  am  consideriog 
to  be  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  military  force — 
by  armies.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  armies  can  not  be 
maintained  unless  desertions  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe 
penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires,  and  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution sanction,  this  punishment.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple- 
minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair 
of  a  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is  none 
the  less  injurious  when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother, 
or  friend,  into  a  public  meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his 
feelings  till  he  is  persuaded  to  write  the  soldier  boy  thai  he  is 
fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  Administration  of  a  con- 
temptible Government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish  him  if  he 
shall  desert  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the  agitator 
and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great 
mercy. 

If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my 
error  lies  in  believing  that  certain  proceedings  are  constitu- 
tional when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
requires  them,  which  would  not  be  constitutional  when,  in  the 
absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does  not  re- 
quire them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is  not,  in  its 
application,  in  all  respects  the  same — ^in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  time  of  profound 
peace  and  public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the 
distinction;  and  I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  constitutionally  take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of 
rebellion,  because  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  could  not  be 
lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can  be  persuaded  that  a 
particular  drug  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man,  because  it 
can  be  shown  not  to  oe  good  food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  am 
I  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting, 
that  the  American  people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests 
during  the  rebellion,  lose  the  right  of  public  discussion,  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  law  of  evidence,  trial  by 
jury,  and  habeas  corptu,  throughout  the  indefinite  peaceful  fu- 
ture, which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more  than  I  am  able 
to  believe  that  a  man  could  contract  so  strong  an  appetite  for 
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emetics,  during  temporary  illness,  as  to  persist  in  feeding  upon 
them  daring  the  remainder  of  his  healthful  life. 

In  giving  the  resolations  that  earnest  consideration  which 
you  request  of  me,  I  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  meeting 
speak  as  ^'Democrats."  Nor  can  I,  with  full  respect  for  their 
known  intelligence,  and  the  fiiirly  presumed  deliheration  with 
which  they  prepared  their  resolutions,  be  permitted  to  suppose 
that  this  occurred  by  accident,  or  in  any  way  other  than  that 
they  preferred  to  designate  themselves  "Democrats"  rather 
than  ^^ American  Citizens."  In  this  time  of  National  peril,  I 
would  have  preferred  to  meet  you  on  a  level  one  step  higher 
than  any  party  platform ;  because  I  am  sore  that,  from  such 
mora  elevated  position,  -we  could  do  better  battle  for  the  coun- 
try we  all  love  than  we  possibly  can  from  those  lower  ones 
wiiere,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  and 
selfish  hopes  of  the  future,  wc  are  sure  to  expend  much  of  our 
ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  fault  with  and  aiming  blows 
at  each  other.  But,  since  you  have  denied  me  this,  I  will  yet 
be  thankful,  for  the  country's  sake,  that  not  all  Democrats  have 
done  so.  He  on  whose  discretionary  judgment  Mr.  Yallandig- 
ham  was  arrested  and  tried  is  a  Democrat,  having  no  old  party 
affinity  with  me ;  and  the  judge  who  rejected  the  constitutional 
view  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  by  reusing  to  discharge 
Mr.  Yallandigham  on  habeas  corpus,  is  a  Democrat  of  better 
days  than  these,  having  received  his  judicial  mantle  at  the 
hands  of  President  Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those 
Democrats  who  are  nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  shedding 
their  blood  on  the  battle-field,  I  have  learned  that  many  ap* 
prove  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Yallandigham,  while  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  one  condemning  it.  I  can  not  assert  that 
there  are  none  such. 

And  the  name  of  Jackson  recalls  an  incident  of  pertinent 
history:  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  while  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  was  well  known  in 
the  city,  but  before  official  knowledge  of  it  had  arrived.  Gen. 
Jackson  still  maintained  martial  or  military  law.  Now  that  it 
could  be  said  the  war  was  over,  the  clamor  against  martial  law. 
which  had  existed  from  the  first,  grew  more  furious.  Among 
other  things,  a  Mr.  Louiallier  published  a  denunciatory  news- 
paper article.  Gen.  Jackson  arrested  him.  A  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  Morrel  procured  the  United  States  Judge  Hall  to  issue 
ft  writ  of  habeas  corjms  to  relieve  Mr.  Louiallier.  Gen.  Jackson 
arrested  both  the  lawyer  and  the  judge.  A  Mr.  Hollander  ven- 
tured to  say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that  *^  it  was  a  dirty 
trick."  Gen.  Jackson  arrested  him.  When  the  officer  under- 
took to  serve  the  writ  of  habeai  cprptif,  00n.  Jackson  too|(  it 
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htm,  mad  seat  him  amy  wkh  a  eopj.  Holding  the  jndga 
in  custody  a  few  days^  the  General  »cnt  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  hiji  encampment,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  with  an  order  to  re- 
main till  the  ratifieation  of  peace  should  be  regularly  annoiinced, 
or  until  the  British  should  have  left  the  SouUiem  coast.  A  day 
or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
regnlarly  announced,  and  the  judge  and  others  were  fnlly  liber- 
ated. A  few  days  more,  and  the  judge  called  Gen.  Jackson 
into  court  and  fined  him  $1,000  for  haying  arrested  him  and 
the  others  named.  The  General  paid  the  fine,  and  there  the 
matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  Congress  refunded 
principal  and  interest.  The  late  Senator  Douglas,  then  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates, 
in  which  the  constitutional  question  was  much  discussed.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whom  the  journals  would  show  to  have 
TOted  for  the  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked :  First,  that  we.  had  the  same  Conatita* 
tion  then  as  now ;  seoondly,  that  we  then  had  a  case  of  inva- 
tton,  and  now  we  haye  a  case  of  rebellion ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  permanent  right  of  the  people  to  public  discussion,  the  lib- 
erty of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  law  of 
eyidence,  and  the  habecu  corpugy  suffered  no  detriment  what- 
ever by  that  conduct  of  Gen.  Jackson,  or  its  subsequent  ap- 
proval by  the  American  Congress. 

And  yet,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  would  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Yallan- 
digham.  While  I  can  not  shift  the  responsibility  from  myself, 
I  hold  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  commander  in  the  field  ia 
the  better  judge  of  the  necessity  in  any  particular  case.  Of 
eourse,  I  must  practice  a  general  directory  and  revisory  power 
in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
that  arbitrary  arrests  will  have  the  effect  to  divide  and  distract 
ihose  who  should  be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I 
am  specifically  called  on  to  discharge  Mr.  Yallandi^umi.  I  re* 
gard  this  as,  at  least,  a  fiiir  appeal  to  me  on  the  expediency  of 
exercising  a  constitutional  power  which  I  think  exists.  In  re- 
sponse to  such  appeal,  I  have  to  say,  it  gave  me  pain  when  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been  arrested — that  is,  I 
was  pained  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for 
arresting  him — and  that  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  dis- 
charge him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by  any  means,  believe  the  public 
safety  will  not  suffer  by  it.  I  ^rther  say  that,  as  the  war  pro- 
gresses, it  appears  to  me,  opinion  and  action  which  were  in 
great  concision  at  first,  take  shape  and  fall  into  more  regnUr 
ehattBda,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong  dealing  with  then 
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^ndnallj  decreases.  I  have  every  reason  to  desire  that  it 
should  cease  altogether ;  and  far  from  the  least  is  my  regard 
for  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those  who,  like  the  meeting  at 
Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the  Government  in 
every  constitutional  and  lawiul  measure  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion. Still,  I  must  continue  to  do  so  much  as  may  seem  tifbe 
Tequired  by  the  public  safety.  A.  Lincoln. 

THE    president's    REPLY    TO    THE    COMMITTEE     PROM     OHIO 
TTRQINQ    THE  RECALL  OP   MR.   VALLANDIGHAM. 

Washington,  June  29,  1863. 

Gentlemen:  The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  State 
Convention,  which  you  present  me,  together  with  your  intro- 
ductory and  closing  remarks,  being,  in  position  and  argument, 
mainly  the  same  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  meeting  at 
Albany,  New  York,  I  refer  you  to  my  response  to  the  latter  as 
meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former. 

This  response  you  evidently  used  in  preparing  your  remarks, 
and  I  desire  no  more  than  that  it  be  used  with  accuracy.  In  a 
single  reading  of  your  remarks,  I  only  discovered  one  inaccu* 
racy  in  matter  which  I  suppose  you  took  from  that  paper.  It 
is  where  you  say,  "  The  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with 
you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  the  Constitution  is 
different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in 
time  of  peace  and  public  security."  \ 

A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  show  you  that  I  have  not  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  you  suppose.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Constitution  is  different  in  its  application  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lien  or  invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in 
times  of  profound  peace  aiid  public  security.  And  this  opinion 
I  adhere  to,  simply  because,  by  the  Constitution  itself,  things 
may  be  done  in  the  one  ease  which  may  not  be  done  in  the 
other. 

I  dislike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point,  but  I 
must  respectfully  assure  you  that  you  will  find  yourselves  at 
fault  should  you  ever  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assump- 
tion that  I  ^ ^opposed,  in  discussions  before  the  people,  the  policy 
of  the  Mexican  War." 

You  say :  *^  £xpunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pHSy  and  yet  the  other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  re- 
main unchanged."  Doubtless,  if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
improperly  called,  as  I  think,  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
Congress,  were  expunged,  the  other  guarantees  would  remain 
the  same ;  but  the  question  is,  not  how  those  guarantees  would 
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stand  with  that  claofle  out  of  the  Constitntton,  bat  how  they 
Btaud  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or 
iuvasion  involving  the  public  safety.  If  the  liberty  coold  be 
indulged  in  expunging  that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  I  really 
think  the  constitutional  argument  would  be  with  you. 

My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany 
response,  and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as 
seems  to  me,  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great 
means  through  which  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are 
conserved  and  made  available  io  the  last  resort ;  and  corrobor- 
ative of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yallandigham,  in  the  very 
case  in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able  lawyers,  saw  not  where 
else  to  go  but  to  the  habeas  corpus.  But  by  the  Constitution 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  itself  may  be  suspended, 
when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it. 

You  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may 
override  all  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  on  the  plea 
of  conserving  the  public  safety — when  I  may  choose  to  say  the 
public  safety  requires  it.  This  question,  divested  of  the  phrase- 
ology calculated  to  represent  me  as  struggling  for  an  arbitrary      I 
personal  prerogative,  is  either  simply  a  question  who  shall  de- 
cide, or  an  affirmation  that  nobody  shall  decide,  what  the  public 
safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.    The  Con- 
stitution contemplates  the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  deci- 
sion, but  it  does  not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.    By 
necessary  implication,  when  rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the 
decision  is  to  be  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  think  the  man 
whom,  for  the  time,  the  people  have,  under  the  Constitution, 
made  their  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  is  the 
man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing it.    If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same  people  will  prob- 
ably justify  him ;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves 
in  the  Constitution. 

The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only, 
in  times  of  rebellion,  be  lawfully  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  for  criminal  trials  and  punishments  in  times  of  peace, 
induces  me  to  add  a  word  to  what  I  said  on  that  point  in  the 
Albany  response.  You  claim  that  men  may,  if  they  choose, 
embarrass  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  combat  a  giant  rebellion, 
and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  turn  as  if  there  were  no  rebel* 
lion.  The  Constitution  itself  rejects  this  view.  The  military 
arrests  and  detentions  which  have  been  made,  including  those 
of  Mr.  yallandigham",  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from 
th^  other,  have  been  for  prevention,  and  not  for  pwmhmeni-- 
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as  injnnctioDS  to  stay  injury,  as  proceedings  to  keep  tbe  peace — 
and  hence,  like  proceedings  in  such  cases  and  for  like  reasons, 
they  have  not  been  accompanied  with  ipdictments,  or  trial  by 
juries,  Dor  in  a  single  case  by  any  punishment  whatever  be- 
yond what  is  purely  incidental  to  the  prevention.  The  original 
BODtence  of  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Vallandigham's  case  was  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  it  was  made  as  a  less  disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  secur- 
ing  the  same  prevention. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham.  Quite  surely  nothing  of  this  sort  was  or  is  in- 
tended. I  was  wholly  unaware  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  a  candidate  for  the  democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor,  until  so  informed  by  your  reading  to  me  the 
resolutions  of  the  convention.  I. am  grateful  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  for  many  things,  especially  for  the  brave  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers she  has  given,  in  the  present  National  trial,  to  the  armies 
of  the  Union. 

You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that,  according  to  my  own  posi- 
tion in  the  Albany  response,  Mr.  Vallandigham  should  be  re- 
leased ;  and  this  because,  as  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the 
military  service  by  discouraging  enlistments,  encouraging  deser- 
tions, or  otherwise  ;  and  that  if  he  had,  he  should  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  the  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress. I  certainly  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  has 
specifically  and  by  direct  language  advised  against  enlistments 
and  in  favor  of  desertions  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all 
know  that  combinations,  armed,  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the 
arrest  of  deserters,  began  several  months  ago;  that  more  re- 
cently the  like  has  appeared  in  resistance  to  the  enrollment 
preparatory  to  a  draft ;  and  that  quite  a  number  of  assassina- 
tions have  occurred  from  the  same  animus.  These  had  to  be 
met  by  military  force,  and  this  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  and 
death.  And  now,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty 
and  enduring  thau  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  de- 
clare my  belief  that  this  hindrance  of  the  military,  including 
maiming  and  murder,  is  due  to  the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham has  been  engaged,  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other 
cause ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  personally  in  a  greater  degree  than 
to  any  other  one  man. 

These  things  have  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  course 
known  to  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Perhaps  I  would  not  be  wrong 
to  say  they  originated  with  his  especial  friends  and  adherents. 
With  perfect  knowledge  of  them  he  has  frequently,  if  not  con- 
stantly, made  speeches  in  Congress  and  before  popular  assem- 
blies ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  with  these  things  staring 
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him  in  tb«  ftce,  he  bafl  erer  attered  a  word  of  relnike  or  eomi- 
gel  against  tbem,  it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his  favor  with  me, 
and  one  of  which,  as  jet,  I  am  totally  ignorant.  When  it  ia 
known  that  the  whole  burden  of  his  speeches  has  been  to  stir 
up  men  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  resistance  to  it  he  has  not  been  known  in  any  iostanee 
to  counsel  against  such  resistance,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
repel  the  inference  that  he  has  counseled  directly  in  &vor  of  it. 

With  all  this  before  their  eyes,  the  convention  you  represent 
have^ nominated  Mr.  Yallandigham  for  governor  of  Ohio,  and 
both  they  and  you  have  declared  the  purpose  to  sustain  the 
National  Union  by  all  constitutional  means,  but,  of  course,  they 
and  you,  in  common,  reserve  to  yourselves  to  decide  what  are 
oonstitutional  means,  and,  unlike  the  Albany  meeting,  you  omit 
to  state  or  intimate  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  army  is  a  consti- 
tutional means  of  saving  the  Union  against  a  rebellion,  or  even 
to  intimate  that  you  are  conscious  of  an  existing  rebellion  being 
in  progress  with  the  avowed  object  of  destroying  that  very 
Union.  At  the  same  time,  your  nominee  for  governor,  in 
whose  behalf  you  appeal,  is  known  to  you,  and  to  the  world, 
to  declare  against  the  use  of  an  army  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages  desertion,  resistance 
to  the  draft,  and  the  like,  because  it  teaches  those  who  incline 
to  desert  and  to  escape  the  draft  to  believe  it  is  your  purpose 
to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong 
enough  to  do  so. 

After  a  personal  intercourse  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  I  can  not  say  I  think  you  desire  t£is  effect  to  follow 
your  attitude ;  but  I  assure  you  that  both  Mends  and  enemies 
of  the  Union  look  upon  it  in  this  light.  It  is  a  substantial 
hope,  and  by  consequence,  a  real  strength  to  the  enemy.  If  it 
is  a  false  hope,  and  one  which  you  would  willingly  dispel,  I 
will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.  I  send  you  duplicates 
of  this  letter,  in  order  that  you,  or  a  majority  of  you,  may,  if 
YOU  choose,  indorse  your  names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return 
It  thus  indorsed  to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  those  sign- 
ing are  thereby  committed  to  the  following  propositions,  and  to 
nothing  else : 

1.  That  there  is  now  a  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the 
object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  National  Union ; 
and  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional 
means  for  suppressing  that  rebellion. 

2.  That  no  ooe  of  you  will  do  any  thing  which,  in  his  own 
judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase,  or  favor  the  de- 
crease, or  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  J^avy,  while 
engaged  ia  the  effort  to. suppress  that  rebellion ;  and — 
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3.  That  each  of  jou  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to 
Have  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
-wliile  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  paid,  fed, 
clad,  and  otherwise  well  provided  and  supported. 

And  with  the  further  understanding  that  upon  receiving  the 
letter  and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  will  cause  them  to  be  pub* 
lished,  which  publication  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of 
tlio  order  in  relation  to  Mr.  Yallandigham. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release 
of  Mr.  Yallandigham  upon  terms  not  embracing  any  pledge, 
from  him  or  from  others  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  I 
do  this  because  he  is  not  present  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to 
a^athorize  others  to  speak  for  him ;  and  hence  I  shall  expect 
-that  on  returning  he  would  not  put  himself  practically  in  an- 
tagonism with  the  position  of  his  friends.  But  I  do  it  chiefly 
because  I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of 
Ohio  to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to 
the  army — thus  more  than  compensating  for  the  coDsequences 
of  any  mistake  in  allowing  Mr.  Yallandigham  to  return,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  safety  will  not  have  suffered  by 
it  Still,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Yallandigham  and  all  others,  I 
must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  service 
may  seem  to  require. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfolly,  yours,  etc., 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


LETTERS  FROM  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  TO  GOVERNOR  SEY- 
MOUR, OP  NEW  YORK,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DRAFT  IN  THAT 
STATE. 

Executive  Mansion,     ) 
Washington,  August  7, 1863.  j 

His  Excellency,  Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  ¥.:  Your  communication  of  the  3d  inst.  has  been 
received  and  attentively  considered.  I  can  not  consent  to  sus- 
pend the  draft  in  New  York,  as  you  request,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  time  is  too  important.  By  the  figures  you  send, 
which,  I  presume,  are  correct,  the  twelve  districts  represented 
fall  in  two  classes,  of  eight  and  four  respectively. 

The  disparity  of  the  quotas  for  the  draft  in  these  two  classes 
is  certainly  very  striking,  being  the  difference  between  an  aver- 
age of  2,200  in  one  class,  and  4,864  in  the  other.  Assuming 
that  the  districts  are  equal,  one  to  another,  in  entire  popula- 
tion, as  required  by  the  plan  on  which  they  were  made,  this 
disparity  is  such  as  to  require  attention.  Much  of  it,  however, 
I  suppose,  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
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persons  fit  for  soldiers  are  in  the  city  than  in  the  coantry,  who 
have  too  recently  arrived  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  from  Europe,  to  he  either  included  in  the  census  of  I860, 
or  to  have  voted  in  1862.  Still,  making  due  allowance  for  thi«, 
I  am  yet  unwilling  to  stand  upon  it  as  an  entirely  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  great  disparity.  I  shall  direct  the  draft  to 
proceed  in  all  the  districts,  drawing,  however,  at  first  from  eai^h 
of  the  four  districts — to-wit:  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and 
^Eighth— only  2,200,  heing  the  average  quota  of  the  other  class. 
After  this  drawing,  these  four  districts,  and  also  the  Seven 
teenth  and  Twenty-ninth,  shall  he  carefully  reenrolied  ;  and, 
if  you  please,  agents  of  yours  may  witness  every  step  of  the 
process.  Any  deficiency  which  may  appear  hy  the  new  enroll- 
ment,  will  be  supplied  by  a  special  draft  for  that  object,  allow-* 
ing  due  credit  for  volunteers  who  may  be  obtained  from  these 
districts  respectively  during  the  interval ;  and  at  all  points,  so 
far  as  consistent  with  practical  convenience,  due  credits  shall  be 
given  for  volunteers,  and  your  Excellency  shall  be  notified  of 
the  time  fixed  for  commencing  a  draft  in  each  district. 

I  do  not  object  to  abide  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  or  of  the  Judges  thereof,  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  draft  law.     In  fact,  I  should  be  willing  to  facilitate  the 
obtaining  of  it.     But  I  can  not  consent  to  lose  the  'time  while 
it  is  being  obtained.     We  are  contending  with  an  enemy  who, 
as  I  understand,  drives  every  able-bodied  man  he  can  reach 
into  his  ranks,  very  much  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a 
slaughter-pen.     No  time  is  wasted,  no  argument  is  used.     This 
produces  an  atmy  which  will  soon  turn  upon  our  now  victori- 
ous soldiers  already  in  the  field,  if  they  shall  not  be  sustained 
by  recruits  as  they  should  be.     It  produces  an  army  with  a 
rapidity  not  to  be  matched  on  our  side,  if  we  first  waste  time 
to  re-experiment  with  the  volunteer  system,  already  deemed 
by  Congress,  and  palpably,  in  fact,  *bo  far  exhausted  as  to  be 
inadequate ;  and  then  more  time  to  obtain  a  Court  decision  as 
to  whether  a  law  is  constitutional  which  requires  a  part  of 
those  not  now  in  the  service  to  go  to  the  aid  of  those  who  are 
already  in  it ;  and  still  inore  time  to  determine  with  absolute 
certainty  thut  we  get  those  who  are  to  go  in  the  precise  legal 
proportion  to  those  who  are  not  to  go.     My  purpose  is  to  be 
in  my  action  just  and  constitutional,  and  yet  practical,  in  per- 
forming the  important  duty  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  main- 
taining  the   unity  and   the   free  principles  of   our  common 
country.     Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 
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Washington,  August  11, 1863.  j 

His  Ezcellenoy,  Hobatio  Setmoub,  Oovernor  of  New 
York :  Yours  of  the  8th,  with  Judge- Advocate  General  Water- 
bury 's  report,  was  received  to-day. 

Asking  you  to  remember  that  I  consider  time  as  being  very 
important,  both  to  the  general  cause  of  the  country  and  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  field,  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  I  waited,  at  your 
request,  from  the  1st  until  the  6th  inst.,  to  receive  vour  com- 
munication dated  the  3d.  In  view  of  its  great  length,  and  the  « 
known  time  and  apparent  care  taken  in  its  preparation,  I  did 
not  doubt  that  it  contained  your  full  case  as  you  desired  to  pro- 
sent  it.  It  contained  the  figures  for  twelve  districts,  omitting 
the  other  nineteen,  as  I  supposed,  because  you  found  nothing 
to  complain  of  as  to  them.  I  answered  accordingly.  In  doing 
so  I  laid  down  the  principle  to  which  I  purpose  adhering, 
which  is  to  proceed  with  the  draft,  at  the  same  time  employing 
infallible  means  to  avoid  any  great  wrong.  With  the  commu- 
nication received  to-day,  you  send  figures  for  twenty-eight  dis- 
tricts, including  the  twelve  sent  before,  and  still  omitting  three, 
for  which  I  suppose  the  enrollments  are  not  yet  received.  In 
looking  over  the  fuller  list  of  twenty -eight  districts,!  find  that 
the  quotas  for  sixteen  of  them  are  above  2,000  and  below  2,700, 
while  of  the  rest,  six  are  above  2,700  and  six  are  below  2,000. 
Applying  the  principle  to  these  new  facts,  the  Fiflh  and  Sev- 
enth Districts  must  be  added  to  the  four  in  which  the  quotas 
have  already  been  reduced  to  2,200  for  the  fir6t  draft ;  and 
with  ihese  four  others  must  be  added  to  those  to  be  re -en  rolled. 
The  correct  case  will  then  stand :  the  quotas  of  the  Second, 
Fourth,  Fiflh,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Districts  fixed 
at  2,200  for  the  first  draft.  The  Provost-^Iarshal  General 
informs  me  that  the  drawing  is  already  completed  in  the 
Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,   Ei^teenth,   Twenty -second,   Twen- 

? '-fourth,     Twenty-sixth,    Twenty-seventh,     Twenty-eighth, 
wenty-ninth,  and  Thirtieth  Districts.     In  the  others,  except 
the  three  outstanding,  the  drawing  will  be  made  upon  the 

Suotas  as  now  fixed.  After  the  first  draft,  the  Second,  Fourth, 
'ifrh,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
first,  Twentv-fifth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirty-first  will  be  en- 
rolled for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  my  letter 
of  the  7th  inst.  The  same  principle  will  be  applied  to  the 
now  outstanding  districts  when  they  shall  come  m.  No  part 
of  my  former  letter  is  repudiated  by  reason  of  not  being  re- 
stated in  this,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 
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THE  8USPEK8ION  OF  THE  WRIT  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  ORDERED 
IN   CERTAIN  CASES. 

BT  THB  fSBSEVBHT  OV  TIR  VHTTSD  RATBS  OT  AXOaCAr-A  FMOCLXMATlCaU 

Whereas,  The  ConstitutioD  of  the  United  States  has  or- 
dained that  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  he  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rehellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it;"  and  whereas,  a  rebellion  was 
existing  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1863,  which  rebellion  is 
still  existing ;  and  whereas,  by  a  statute  which  was  approved 
on  that  day,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprc- 
sentaHves  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  that 
during  the  present  insurrection  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire, is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  thereof;  and  whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President, 
the  public  safety  does  require  that  the  privilege  of  the  said  writ 
shall  now  be  suspended  throughout  the  United  States  in  cases 
where,  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
military,  naval  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them,  hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in  their  custody, 
either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the 
enemy,  or  officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen,  enrolled,  drafted,  or 
mustered,  or  enlisted  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  deserters  therefrom,  or  other- 
wise amenable  to  military  law,  or  to  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  military  or 
naval  services  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  resisting  the  drafl,  or  for  any  other  offense  against 
the  military  or  naval  service ;  now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and 
make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  the  several  cases  before -mentioned,  and  that  this  sus- 
pension will  continue  throughout  the  duration  of  the  said 
rebellion,  or  until  this  proclamation  shall,  by  a  subsequent  one, 
to  be  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  modified 
and  revoked.  And  I  do  hereby  require  all  magistrates,  attor- 
neys, and  other  civil  officers  within  the  United  States,  and  all 
omcers  and  others  in  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  distinct  notice  of  this  suspension,  and 
dve  it  fM  effect^  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct and  govern  themselves  accordingly,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  Congress, 
in  such  caseii  made  and  provided. 
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In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  this  fifteenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty -eighth. 

By  the  President :  AI^baham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

PRESIDENT  Lincoln's  letter  to  qen.  schofield. 

Executive  Mansion,     ) 
Washington,  D.  0.,  October  1,  1863.  j 

Oen.  John  M.  Schofield:  There  is  no  organized  military 
force  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  General  Government  now  in 
Missouri,  and  if  any  shall  reappear,  your  duty  in  regard  to  it 
will  be  too  plain  to  require  any  special  instruction.  Still,  the 
condition  of  things,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  is  such  as  to 
render  it  indispensable  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  the  United 
States  military  establishment  in  that  State,  as  well  as  to  rely 
upon  it  for  a  fair  contribution  of  support  to  that  establishment 
generally.  Your  immediate  duty  in  regard  to  Missouri  now  is, 
to  advance  the  efficiency  of  that  establishment,  and  to  so  use 
it,  as  far  as  practicable^  to  compel  the  excited  people  there  to 
let  one  another  alone. 

Under  your  recent  order,  which  I  have  approved,  you  will 
only  arrest  individuals,  and  suppress  assemblies  or  newspapers, 
when  they  may  be  working  palpable  injury  to  the  military  in 
your  charge;  and  in  no  other  case  will  you  interfere  with  the 
expression  of  opinion  in  any  form,  or  allow  it  to  be  interfered 
with  violently  by  others.  In  this  you  have  a  discretion  to  ex- 
ercise with  great  caution,  calmness  and  forbearance. 

With  the  matter  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
counties  en  masse,  and  of  removing  certain  individuals  from 
time  to  time,  who  are  supposed  to  be  mischievous,  I  am  not 
now  interfering,  but  am  leaving  to  your  own  discretion. 

Nor  am  I  interfering  with  what  may  still  seem  to  you  to  be 
necessary  restrictions  upon  trade  and  intercourse.  I  think 
proper,  however,  to  enjoin  upon  you  the  following :  Allow  no 
part  of  the  military  under  your  command  to  be  engaged  in 
either  returning  fugitive  slaves,  or  in  forcing  or  enticing  slaves 
from  their  homes ;  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  enforce  the  same 
forbearance  upon  the  people. 

Beport  to  me  your  opinion  upon  the  availability  for  good  of 
the  enrolled  militia  of  the  State.  Allow  no  .one  to  enlist  col- 
ored troops,  except  upon  orders  from  you,  or  from  here  through 
you. 
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Allow  DO  one  to  assume  the  funetioDS  oroonfiseating  piop- 
crty,  under  the  law  of  Coagresa,  or  otherwise,  except  upon 
orders  from  here. 

At  electioDs,  see  that  those,  and  only  those,  are  allowed  to 
vote,  who  are  entitled  to  do  so  hy  the  laws  of  Missouri,  includ- 
ing as  of  those  laws  the  restrictions  laid  by  the  Missouri  Con- 
vention upon  those  who  may  have  participated  in  the  rebellion. 

So  far  as  practicable,  you  will,  by  means  of  your  militarj 
force,  expel  guerrillas,  marauders,  and  murderers,  and  all  who 
are  known  to  harbor,  aid,  or  abet  them.  But,  in  like  manner, 
you  will  repress  assumptions  of  unauthorized  individuals  to 
perform  the  same  service,  because,  under  pretense  of  doing 
this,  they  become  marauders  and  murderers  themselves. 

To  now  restore  peace,  let  the  military  obey  orders ;  and  those 
not  of  the  military  leave  each  other  alone,  thus  not  breaking 
the  peace  themselves. 

In  giving  the  above  directions,  it  is  not  intended  to  restrain 
you  in  other  expedient  and  necessary  matters,  not  falling  within 
their  range.         Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

THANKSOIYINO. 
»T  nil  PBUDBHT  or  nu  mmD  math  or  axxexca.— a  nuyxAXAnoir. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its  close  has  been  filled  with 
the  blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these 
bounties,  which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are  prone  to 
forget  the  source  from  which  they  come,  others  have  been 
added  which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  they  can  not 
fail  to  even  penetrate  and  soften  the  heart  which  is  habitually 
insensible  to  the  ever  watchful  providence  of  Almighty  God. 
In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  unequaled  magnitude  and  sever- 
ity, which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  invite  and  provoke  the 
aggressions  of  foreign  States,  peace  has  been  preserved  with 
all  nations,  order  has  been  maintained,  the  laws  have  been  re- 
spected and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has  prevailed  every-where, 
except  in  the  theater  of  militarv  conflict.  While  that  theater 
has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and  navies 
of  the  Union,  the  needful  diversion  of  wealth  and  strength 
from  the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  ^  the  national  defense, 
have  not  arrested  the  plow,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship.  The 
ax  has  enlarged  the  borders  of  our  settlements,  and  the  mines, 
as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious  metals,  have  yielded 
even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.  Population  has  steadily 
increased,  notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  been  made  in  the 
camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battle-field ;  and  the  country,  rejoicing 
in  the  consciousness  of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  per- 
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mitted  to  expect  a  eontinuiince  of  years,  with  a  large  iDcreaae 
of  freedom.  No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any 
mortal  hand  worked  out  these  great  things.  They  are  the 
gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High  God,  who,  while  dealing  with 
us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  remembered  mercy. 

It  hath  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
solemnly,  devoutly,  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  with  one 
heart  and  voice,  by  the  whole  American  people.  I  do,  there- 
fore, invite  my  fellow-citizens  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea,  and  those  who  are  so- 
journing in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and  observe  the  last 
Thursday  of  November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  to  our  beneficent  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens. 
And  I  recommend  to  them  that,  while  offering  up  the  ascrip- 
tions justly  due  to  him  for  such  signal  deliverances  and  bless- 
ings, they  do  also,  with  humble  penitence  for  our  National 
perverseness  and  disobedience,  commend  to  his  tender  care  all 
those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans,  mourners,  or  sufferers, 
in  the  lamentable  civil  strife  in  which  we  are  unavoidably  en- 
gaged, and  fervently  implore  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty 
hand  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation,  and  to  restore  it,'  as 
soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  purposes,  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  peace,  harmony,  tranquillity,  and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this,  the  third  day  of  Octo- 

[-■    ber,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  and  of  the  Inde- 
'-J    pendence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-eighth. 
By  the  President :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  REPLY  TO  HON.  CHARLES  D.  DRAKE  AND 

OTHERS. 

Executive  Mansion,         ") 
p  Washington,  October  5, 1863.  j 

Hon.  Chas.  D.  Drake  and  others,  Committee — Gentlemen: 
Your  original  address,  presented  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  the  four 
supplementary  ones  presented  on  the  3d  inst.,  have  been  care- 
fully considered.  I  hope  you  will  regard  the  other  duties 
claiming  my  attention,  together  with  the  great  length  and  im- 
portance of  these  documents,  as  constituting  a  sufficient  apol- 
ogy for  my  not  having  responded  sooner. 

These  papers,  framed  for  a  common  object,  consist  of  the 
things  demanded,  and  the  reasons  for  demanding  them. 
The  things  demanded  are  : 
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let.  That  Qen.  Schofield  shall  be  relieved,  and  Oen.  Bnder 
be  appointed  as  Commander  of  the  Military  Department  of 
Missouri ; 

2d.  That  the  system  of  enrolled  militia  in  Missouri  ma j  be 
broken  up,  and  National  forces  be  substituted  for  it ;  and 

3d.  That  at  elections  persons  may  not  be  allowed  to  vote  who 
are  not  entitled  by  law  to  do  so. 

Among  the  reasons  given,  enough  of  suffering  and  wrong  to 
Union  men,  is  certainly,  and  I  suppose  truly,  stated.  Yet  the 
whole  case,  as  presented,  fails  to  convince  me  that  Gen. 
Schofield,  or  the  enrolled  militia,  is  responsible  for  that  suffer- 
ing and  wrong.  The  whole  can  be  explained  on  a  more  chari- 
table, and,  as  I  think,  a  more  rational  hypothesis. 

We  are  in  civil  war.  In  such  cases  there  always  is  a  main 
question ;  but  in  this  case  that  question  is  a  perplexing  com- 
pound— Union  and  Slavery.  It  thus  becomes  a  question  not 
of  two  sides  merely,  but  of  at  least  four  sides,  even  among 
those  who  are  for  the  Union,  saying  nothing  of  those  who  are 
against  it.  Thus,  those  who  are  for  the  Union  with,  but  not 
without  Slavery — those  for  it  without,  but  not  with — thdse  for  it 
with  or  without,  but  prefer  it  wUh^  and  those  for  it  with  or 
without,  but  prefer  it  without. 

Among  these,  again,  is  a  subdivision  of  those  who  are  for 
gradual,  but  not  for  immediate,  and  those  who  are  for  imtne- 
diate,  but  not  for  gradual  extinction  of  slavery. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  these  shades  of  opinion,  and 
even  more,  may  be  sincerely  entertained  by  honest  and  truth- 
ful men.  Yet,  all  being  for  the  Union,  by  reason  of  these  dif- 
ferences, each  will  prefer  a  different  way  of  sustaining  the 
Union.  At  once,  sincerity  is  questioned,  and  motives  are 
assailed.  Actual  war  coming,  blood  grows  hot,  and  blood  is 
spilled.  Thought  is  forced  from  old  channels  into< confusion. 
Deception  breeds  and  thrives.  Confidence  dies,  and  universal 
suspicion  reigns.  Each  man  feels  an  impulse  to  kill  his  neigh- 
bor, lest  he  be  killed  by  him.  Revenge  and  retaliation  follow. 
And  all  this,  as  before  said,  may  be  among  honest  men  oiily. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Every  jToul  bird  comes  abroad,  and  every 
dirty  reptile  rises  up.  These  add  crime  to  confusion.  Strong 
measures  deemed  indispensable  but  harsh  at  best,  such  men 
make  worse  by  maladministration.  Murders  fbr  old  grudges, 
and  murders  for  pelf,  proceed  under  any  cloak  that  will  best 
serve  for  the  occasion. 

These  causes  amply  account  for  what  has  occurred  in  Mis- 
souri, without  ascribing  it  to  the  weakness  of  wickedness  of 
any  general.  The  newspaper  files,  those  chroniclers  of  current 
events,  will  show  that  the  evils  now  complained  of,  were  quite 
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Ml  preTalent  under  Fremont,  Hnnter,  Halleek,  and  Curtis,  as 
under  Schofield.  If  the  former  had  greater  furce  opposed  to 
them,  they  also  had  greater  force  with  which  to  meet  it. 
When  the  organized  rebel  army  left  the  State,  the  main  Fede- 
ral force  had  to  go  also,  leaving  the  Department  Commander 
at  home,  relatively  no  stronger  than  before.  Without  dispar- 
aging any,  I  affirm  with  confidence,  that  no  Commander  of  that 
Department  has,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  done  better  than 
Gen.  Schofield. 

The  first  specific  charge  against  Gen.  Schofield  is,  that 
the  enrolled  militia  was  placed  under  his  command,  whereas  it 
bad  not  been  placed  under  the  command  of  Oen.  Curtis. 
The  fact  is,  I  believe,  true ;  but  you  do  not  point  out,  nor  can 
I  conceive  how  that  did,  or  could,  injure  loyal  men  or  the 
Union  cause. 

You  charge  that  Gen.  Curtis  being  superseded  by  Gen. 
Schofield,  Franklin  A.  Dick  was  superseded  by  James  O. 
Broadhead  as  Provost-Marshal  General.  No  very  specific 
showing  is  made  as  to  how  this  did  or  could  injure  the  Union 
cause.  It  recalls,  however,  the  condition  of  things,  as  pre- 
sented to  me,  which  led  to  a  change  of  commander  of  that 
department. 

To  restrain  contraband  intelligence  and  trade,  a  system  of 
isearches,  seizures,  permits  and  passes,  had  been  introduced,  I 
think,  by  Oen.  Fremont.  When  Gen.  Halleek  came,  he 
found  and  continued  the  system,  and  added  an  order,  applica- 
ble to  some  parts  of  the  State,  to  levy  and  collect  contributions 
from  noted  rebels,  to  compensate. losses,  and  relieve  destitution 
caused  by  the  rebellion.  The  action  of  Gen.  Fremont  and 
Gen.  Halleek,  as  stated,  constituted  a  sort  of  system  which 
Gen.  Curtis  found  in  full  operation  when  he  took  command 
of  the  department.  That  there  was  a  necessity  for  something 
of  the  sort  was  clear ;  but  that  it  could  only  be  justified  by 
stem  necessity,  and  that  it  was  liable  to  great  abuse  in  adminis* 
tration,  was  equally  clear.  Agents  to  execute  it,  contrary  to  the 
great  prayer,  were  led  into  temptation.  Some  might,  while 
others  would  not  resist  that  temptation.  It  was  not  possible 
"  to  hold  any  to  a  very  strict  accountability ;  and  those  yield- 
ing to  the  temptation,  would  sell  permits  and  passes  to  those 
who  would  pay  most,  and  most  readily  for  them ;  and  would 
seize  property  and  collect  levies  in  the  aptest  way  to  fill  their 
own  pockets.  Money  being  the  object,  the  man  having  money, 
whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  would  be  a  victim.  This  practice 
doubtless  existed  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  a  real  additional 
evil,  that  it  could  be,  and  was  plausibly  charged  to  exiat  in 
greater  extent  than  it  did. 
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When  Gen.  GurtU  took  oomnuuid  of  tba  departDMot^  Mr. 
Pick,  i^auiBt  whom  I  never  kaew  any  Uiing  to  all^e,  kad  gen- 
eral charge  of  thb  aystem.  A  controversy  in  regard  to  it  rap- 
idly grew  into  almost  unmanageable  proportions.  One  side 
ignored  the  neceisUy  and  magnified  the  evils  of  the  Bjetem, 
while  the  other  ignored  the  evils  and  magnified  the  neoeesity ; 
and  each  bitterly  assailed  the  other.  I  could  not  fiui  to  see 
that  the  controversy  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
professed  Union  men  there  distinctly  took  sides  in  two  oppce- 
ing  political  parties.  I  exliausted  my  wits,  and  very  nearly 
my  patienoe  also,  in  efforts  to  convince  both  that  the  evils 
they  charged  on  each  other  were  inherent  in  the  case,  and  conid 
not  be  cured  by  giving  either  party  a  victory  over  the  other. 

Plainly,  the  irritating  systom  was  not  to  be  perpetual ;  and 
it  was  plausibly  urged  that  it  could  be  modified  at  once  with 
advantage.  The  case  could  scarcely  be  worse,  and  whether  it 
could  be  made  bettor  could  only  be  detormined  by  a  trial.  In 
this  view,  aod  not  to  ban,  or  brand  €ren.  Curtis,  or  to  give  a 
victory  to  any  party,  I  made  the  change  of  commander  for  the 
department.  I  now  learn  that  soon  after  this  change  Mr.  Diok 
was  removed,  and  that  Mr.  Broadhead,  a  gentleman  of  no  leaa 
good  character,  was  put  in  the  place.  The  mere  &ct  of  this 
change  is  more  distinctly  complained  of  than  is  any  eonduot 
of  the  new  officer,  or  other  consequence  of  the  change. 

I  gave  the  new  commander  no  instructions  as  to  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  system  mentioned,  beyond  what  is  oontoined  in 
the  private  letter  afterward  surreptitiously  published,  in  which  I 
directed  him  to  act  solely  for  the  public  good,  and  independ- 
ently of  both  parties.  Neither  any  thing  you  have  presented 
me,  nor  any  thing  I  have  otherwise  learned,  has  convinced  me 
that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  this  charge. 

Imbecility  is  urged  as  one  cause  for  removing  Oen.  Schofield, 
and  the  kte  massacre  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  pressed  as  evi- 
dence of  that  imbecility.  To  my  mind  that  fact  scarcely  tend^ 
to  prove  the  proposition.  That  massacre  is  only  an  example 
of  what  Grierson,  John  Morgan,  and  many  others,  might  have 
repeatedly  done  on  their  respective  raids,  had  they  chosen  to 
incur  the  personal  hazard,  and  possessed  the  fiendish  hearts  to  "* 
do  it. 

The  charge  is*  made  that  Gen.  Schofield,  on  purpose  to  pro- 
tect the  Lawrence  murderers,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  pur- 
sued into  Missouri.  While  no  punishment  could  be  too  sudden 
or  too  severe  for  those  murderers,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the 
preventing  of  the  threateued  remedial  raid  into  Missouri  was 
the  onlv  way  to  avoid^an  indiscriminate  massacre  there,  include 
ing  probably  more  innocent  than  guilty.     Instead  of  condemn- 
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in  that  respect. 

The  eharge  that  Gen.  Sohofield  haa  purpoeelj  withheld  pro- 
tection from  lojal  people,  and  purposely  &cilitated  the  ohjecta 
oi  the  disloyal,  are  altogether  beyond  my  power  of  belief.  I 
do  not  arraign  the  veracity  of  gentlemen  as  to  the  facts  com- 
plained of;  but  I  do  more  than  question  the  judgment  which 
would  infer  that  these  facts  occurred  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  Gen.  Sohofield. 

With  my  present  views,  I  must  decline  to  remove  Gen. 
Schofield.  In  this  I  decide  nothing  against  Gen.  Butler.  I 
sincerely  wish  it  were  convenient  to  assign  him  a  suitable 
command. 

Id  order  to  meet  some  existing  evils,  I  have  addressed  a  letter 
of  instruction  to  Gen.  Schofield,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose  to 
you.  As  to  the  <<  Enrolled  Militia,"  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain, better  than  I  .now  know,  what  is  ite  exact  value.  Let  me 
Bay  now,  however,  that  your  proposal  to  substitute  National 
force  for  ihe  ^^  Enrolled  Militia,"  implies  that,  in  your  judg* 
ment,  the  latter  is  doing  something  which  needs  to  be  done ; 
and  if  so,  the  proposition  to  throw  that  force  away,  and  to 
supply  its  place  by  bringing  other  forces  from  the  field,  where 
they  are  urgently  needed,  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary. 
Whence  shall  they  come?  Shall  they  be  withdrawn  from 
Banks,  or  Grant,  or  Steele,  or  Rosecrans  ? 

Few  things  have  been  so  grateful  to  my  anxious  feelings,  as 
when,  in  June  last,  the  local  force  in  Missouri  aided  Gen. 
Schofield  to  so  promptly  send  a  large  general  force  to  the  re- 
lief of  Gen.  Grant,  then  investing  Yicksburg,  and  menaced 
from  without  by  Gen.  Johnston.  Was  this  all  wrong  ?  Should 
the  Enrolled  Militia  then  have  been  broken  up,  and  Gen. 
Heron  kept  from  Grant,  to  police  Missouri  ?  So  far  from  find- 
ing cause  to  object,  I  confess  to  a  sympathy  for  whatever  re- 
lieves our  general  force  in  Missouri,  and  allows  it  to  serve 
dsowhere. 

I  therefore,  as  at  present  advised,  can  not  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  the  Enrolled  JMilitia  of  Missouri.  I  may  add, 
that  the  force  being  under  the  National  military  control,  it  is 
also  within  the  proclamation  with  regard  to  the  habeas  corpuu. 

I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  request  in  regard  to  elec- 
tions, and  have,  as  you  see,  directed  Gen.  Schofield  accord- 
ingly. I  do  not  feel  justified  to  enter  upon  the  broad  field  you 
present  in  regard  to  the  political  differences  between  Radicals 
and  Conservatives.  From  time  to  time  I  have  done  and  said 
what  appeared  to  me  proper  to  do  and  say.  The  public  knows 
it  well.    It  obliges  nobody  to  follow  me,  and  I  trust  it  obliges 
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me  to  follow  nobody.  The  Radieals  and  OonBervatiTes  eaeb 
agree  with  me  in  some  things  and  disagree  in  others.  I  eoold 
wish  both  to  agree  with  me  in  all  things ;  for  then  thej  would 
agree  with  each  other,  and  would  be  too  strong  for  any  foe  from 
any  quarter.  They,  however,  choose  to  do  otherwise,  and  I  do 
not  question  their  right.  I,  too,  shall  do  what  seems  to  be  my 
duty.  I  hold  whoever  commands  in  Missouri,  or  elsewhere, 
responsible  to  me,  and  not  to  either  Radicals  or  ConserratiT^. 
It  is  my  duty  to  hear  all ;  but  at  last  I  must,  within  my  sphere, 
judge  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

▲  CALL  FOR  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUNTEERS. 

BT  JEM  PRUIOBUT  OW  THX  UKITSD  RATI8  OF  AMMMICX—A.  PBOCLAMAZIOjr. 

Whereas,  The  term  of  service  of  part  of  the  volunteer 
forces  of  the  United  States  will  expire  during  the  coming  year; 
and  whereas,  in  addition  to  the  men  raised  by  the  present  draft, 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  call  out  three  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  not,  however, 
exceeding  three  years;  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
when  called  into  actual  service,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  Governors  of  the  different  States  to  raise,  and 
have  enlisted  into  the  United  States  service,  for  the  various 
companies  and  regiments  in  the  field  from  their  respective 
States,  their  quotas  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  the  volunteers  thus  called  out  and 
duly  enlisted,  shall  receive  advance  pay,  premium,  and  bounty, 
as  heretofore  communicated  to  the  Governors  of  States  by  the 
War  Department,  through  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  office, 
by  special  letters. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  volunteers  received  under  this  call, 
as  well  as  all  others  not  heretofore  credited,  shall  be  duly  cred- 
ited and  deducted  from  the  quotas  established  for  the  new  draft. 

I  further  proclaim  that  if  any, State  shall  fail  to  raise  the 
quota  assigned  to  it  by  the  War  Department  uuder  this  call, 
then  a  draft  for  the  deficiency  in  said  quota  shall  be  made  in 
said  State,  or  on  the  districts  of  said  State  for  their  due  pro- 
portion of  said  quota,  and  the  said  draft  shall  commence  on  the 
fifth  day  of  January,"  1864. 

And  I  further  proclaim  that  nothing  in  this  proclamation 
shall  interfere  with  existing  orders,  or  with  those  which  may 
be  issued  for  the  present  draft  in  the  States  where  it  is  now  in 
progress,  or  where  it  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 
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The  quotas  of  the  States  and  districts  will  he  assigned  hy  the 
'War  Department  through  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  office, 
due  regard  being  had  for  the  men  heretofore  furnished,  whether 
by  volunteering  or  drafting ;  and  the  recruiting  will  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  such  instructions  as  have  been  or 
may  be  issued  by  that  Department. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself  not  only  to 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  but  also  to  the  good  and 
loyal  people  thereof,  invoking  them  to  lend  their  cheerful,  will- 
ing, and  eflPective  aid  to  the  measures  thus  adopted,  with  a  view 
to  reinforce  our  victorious  armies  now  in  the  field,  and  bring 
our  military  operations  to  a  prosperous  end,  thus  closing  for- 
ever the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  seventeenth  day 
[l.  8.]  of  October,  A.  D.  1863,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  the  eighty-eighth. 

By  the  President:  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Sewabb,  Secretary  of  State. 

BEY.   DR.   m'PHEETERS — ^THE  PRESIDENT'S   REPLY  TO   AN   AP- 
peal for  interference. 

Executive  Mansion,     ") 
Washington,  December  23,  1863.  j 

I  have  just  looked  over  a  petition  signed  by  some  three 
dozen  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  their  accompanying  letters,  one 
by  yourself  one  by  a  Mr.  Nathan  Banney,  and  one  by  a  Mr. 
John  D.  Coalter,  the  whole  relating  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  McPhee- 
ters.  The  petition  prays,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  mercy, 
that  I  will  restore  Dr.  McPheeters  to  all  his  ecclesiastical 
rights. 

This  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  ecclesiastical  rights  are 
withdrawn.  Your  letter  states  that  Provost  Marshal  Dick,  about 
a  year  ago,  ordered  the  ilrrest  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  pastor  of  the 
Yine-street  Church,  prohibited  him  from  officiating,  and  placed 
the  management  of  affairs  of  the  church  out  of  the  control  of 
the  chosen  trustees;  and  near  the  close  you  state  that  a  certain 
course  ^^ would  insure  his  release. '*  Mr.  Banney's  letter  says : 
"  Dr.  Samuel  McPheeters  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  civilian, 
but  can  not  preach  the  gospel  1 "  Mr.  Coalter,  in  his  letter, 
asks :  ^^  Is  it  not  a  strange  illustration  of  the  condition  of 
things,  that  the  question  who  shall  be  allowed  to  preach  in  a 
church  in  St.  Louis  shall  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States?'' 
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Now,  all  this  Bounds  very  Btntngelj ;  and,  wiikal,  a  litde  as 
if  you  gentlemen  making  the  appHeation  do  not  understand 
the  case  alike— one  affirming  that  this  doctor  is  enjoying  all 
the  rights  of  a  civilian,  and  another  pointing  out  to  me  what 
will  secure  his  rtltam  I  On  the  2d  of  January  last,  I  wrote  to 
Gen.  Curtis  in  relation  to  Mr.  Dick's  order  upon  Dr.  Me* 
Pheeters ;  and,  as  I  suppose  the  Doctor  is  enjoying  all  the  rights 
of  a  civilian,  I  only  quote  that  part  of  my  letter  which  relates 
to  the  church.  It  was  as  follows :  ^<  But  I  must  add  that  the 
United  States  Government  must  qpt,  as  hy  this  order,  undertake 
to  run  the  churches.  When  an  individual,  in  a  church  or  out 
of  it,  becomes  dangerous  to  the  public  interest,  he  must  be 
checked ;  but  the  churches,  as  such,  must  take  care  of  them* 
selves.  It  will  not  do  for  the  United  States  to  appoint  trustees, 
supervisors,  or  other  agents  for  the  churches." 

This  letter  going  to  Gen.  Curtis,  then  in  command,  I  sap- 
posed,  of  course,  it  was  obeyed,  especially  as  I  heard  no  further 
complaint  from  Dr.  Mo.  or  his  friends  for  nearly  an  entire 
year.  I  have  never  interfered,  nor  thought  of  interfering,  as  to 
who  shall  or  shall  not  preach  in  any  church ;  nor  have  I  know- 
ingly or  believingly  tolerated  any  one  else  to  interfere  by  my 
authority.  If  any  one  is  so  interfering  by  color  of  my  author- 
ity, I  would  like  to  have  it  specifically  made  known  to  me. 

If,  after  all,  what  is  now  sought  is  to  have  me  put  Dr. 
Mc.  back  over  the  heads  of  a  majority  of  his  own  congregation, 
that,  too,  will  be  declined.  I  will  not  have  control  of  any  church 
or  any  side.  A.  Linooln. 

AN   ELECTION  OBDEBED  IN  THE   STATE  OF   ABKANSAS. 

£xEcuTiys  Mansion,     1 
Washington,  January  20, 1864.  j 

Maj.  Gen.  Steele  :  Sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
petition  me  that  an  election  may  be  h6ld  in  that  State,  at  which 
to  elect  a  Governor ;  that  it  be  assumed  at  that  election,  and 
henceforward,  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  as 
before  the  rebellion,  are  in  full  force,  except  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  so  modified  as  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  neither 
shivery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  that 
the  General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions  for  the  freed 
people  as  shall  recognize  and  declare  their  permanent  freedom, 
and  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be  con- 
strued as  a  temporary  arrangement,  suitable  to  their  condition 
as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class  ;  that  said  election 
shall  be  held  on  the  28th  of  March,  1864,  at  all  the  usual 
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places  of  the  State,  or  all  Rvch  as  voters  may  attend  for  thai 
purpose  ;  that  the  TOters  attending  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  said  day  may  ehoose  jadges  and  clerks  of  election  for  such 
purpose ;  that  all  persons  qualified  by  said  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  taking  the  oath  presented  in  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  December  8,  1863,  either  before  or  at  the  election, 
and  none  others,  may  be  voters ;  that  each  set  of  judges  and 
clerks  may  make  returns  directly  to  you  on  or  before  the  — ^th 

day  of next ;  that  in  all  other  respects  said  election  may 

be  conducted  according  to  said  Constitution  and  laws ;  that  on 
receipt  of  said  returns,  when  5,406  votes  shall  have  been  cast, 
you  can  receive  said  votes  and  ascertain  all  who  shall  thereby 

appear  to  have  been  elected ;  that  on  the  — th  day  of next, 

all  persons  so  appearing  to  have  been  elected,  who  shall  appear 
before  you  at  Little  Rock,  and  take  the  oath,  to  be  by  you  sev- 
erally administered,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  said  modified  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
may  be  declared  by  you  qualified  and  empowered  to  immedi- 
ately, enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  shall 
have  been  respectively  olected. 

You  will  please  order  an  election  to  take  place  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1864,  and  returns  to  be  made  in  fifteen  days  there- 
after. A.  LiNOOLN. 

Later,  the  President  wrote  the  following  letter : 

William  Fishback,  Esq.:  When  I  fixed  a  plan  for  an  elec- 
tion in  Arkansas,  I  did  it  in  ignorance  that  your  Convention 
was  at  the  same  work.  Since  I  learned  the  latter  fact,  I  have 
been  constantly  trying  to  yield  my  plan  to  theirs.^  I  have  sent 
two  letters  to  Oen.  Steele,  and  three  or  four  dispatches  to  you 
and  others,  saying  that  he  (Gen.  Steele)  must  be  master,  but 
that  it  will  probably  be  best  for  him  to  keep  the  Convention  on 
its  own  plan.  Some  single  mind  must  be  master,  else  there  will 
be  no  agreement  on  any  thing ;  and  Gen.  Steele,  commanding 
the  military,  and  being  on  the  ground,  is  the  best  man  to  be 
that  master.  Even  now  citizens  are  telegraphing  me  to  post- 
pone the  election  to  a  later  day  than  either  fixed  by  the  Conven- 
tion or  me.    This  discord  must  be  silenced.       A.  Lincoln. 

THE  president's   PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  8tH  OF  DECEMBER, 
1863 — explanation— CASES   DEFINED. 

«r  TKS  PBMXDKSn  or  THB  VKITBD  8TATIS  OF  AlIBBICA— A.  rXOCLAXATIOir. 

Whereas,  It  has  become  necessary  to  define  the  cases  in 
which  insurgent  enemies  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
made  on  the  eighth  day  of  December,  1863,  and  the  manner  in 
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which  they  shall  proceed  to  avail  themselves  of  these  henefits ; 
and  whereas,  the  objects  of  that  proclamation  were  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  United 
States ;  and  whereas,  the  amnesty  therein  proposed  by  the 
President  was  offered  with  reference  to  these  objects  alone ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  said  proclama- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  cases  of  persons  who,  at  the  time 
when  they  seek  to  obtain  the  benefits  thereof  by  taking  the 
oath  thereby  prescribed,  are  in  military,  naval,  or  civil  confine- 
ment or  custody,  or  under  bonds,  or  on  parole  of  the  civil,  mili- 
tary or  naval  authorities,  or  agents  of  the  United  States,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained  for  offenses  of  any  kind, 
eithtr  before  or  afler  conviction ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
does  apply  only  to  those  persons  who,  being  yet  at  large,  and 
free  from  any  arrest,  confinement,  or  duress,  shall  voluntarily 
come  forward  and  take  the  said  oath,  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing peace  and  establishing  the  National  authority. 

Persons  excluded  from  the  amnesty  offered  in  the  said  jpro- 
clamation  may  apply  to  the  President  for  clemency,  like  all 
other  offenders,  and  their  application  will  receive  due  consid- 
eration. 

I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  oath  presented  in 
the  aforesaid  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  may 
be  taken  and  subscribed  before  any  commissioned  officer,  civil, 
military,  or  naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
civil  or  military  officer  of  a  State  or  Territory  not  in  insurrec- 
tion, who,  by  ^he  laws  thereof,  may  be  qualified  for  administer- 
ing oaths. 

AU  officers  who  receive  such  oaths  are  hereby  authorized  to 
give  certificates  thereof  to  the  persons  respectively  by  whom 
they  are  made,  and  such  officers  are  hereby  required  to  trans- 
mit the  original  records  of  such  oaths,  at  as  early  a  day  as  may 
be  convenient,  to  the  Department  of  State,  where  they  will  hi. 
deposited,  and  remain  in  the  archives  of  the  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  keep  a  registry  thereof,  and  will, 
on  application,  in  proper  cases,  issue  certificates  of  such  records 
in  the  custgrnary  form  of  official  certificates. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
[l.  s.]  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  of  tjie  Independence  of 
the  United  States  the  eighty-eighth. 

By  the  President :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


I 
PtnUOATIOHB  OF  MOOBB,  WII8TA0H  &  BALOWIH. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR'S 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  MODERN  TRAVEL 

A  Record  of  Adven^e^  Ej^loraUon  and  Dueowery  for  the  pad  fifty  ftan.  ComprUing  Narra- 
tioM  cf  the  moH  dittinffuuked  Trawlen  $iuoe  (he  beginning  of  this  Cenhtry.  Prepartd  and 
arranged  by  Bayard  Taylor.  1  volume,  royal  Svo.  1034  pp.  EmbelUehed  with  fine  portraiU 
en  «|00<  by  BnUre^  and  Hbutrated  by  over  eixty  wood  engravinge  by  Orr,  and  thirteen  authentSo 
Mape  by  Schonberg.    Bold  by  eanvaeeing  offtntt  only. 

A  magnificent  octnjo  Tolnme,  which,  for  general  interest  and  ralne,  is  worthy  of  the  die- 
tinguiabed  compiler,  and  equally  worthy  of  uniTersal  patronage.  The  volume  really  con- 
tains the  value  of  a  whole  library,  reliable  as  a  book  of  refer euce,  and  aa  interesting  aa  a 
book  of  roraance.^nS^HlZ/IeU  {Ma$$.)  KepuUioan. 

Tbo  popnlar  lectures  and  writings  of  Bayard  Taylor,  have  awakened  in  the  United  Statea 
a  thirst  for  information  respecting  foreign  conntriee  and  nation^.  A  striking  proof  of  this 
is  given  In  the  fact  that  a  publishing  hoiue  in  Cincinnati  have  ismed,  under  the  anepices  of 
Bf^ard  Taylor,  a  volume  of  nearly  one  thousand  pp.,  devoted  exclusively  to  records  of  travel. 
These  Beports  are  perfectly  reliable ;  the  matters  of  tact  of  each  oxplorar,  often  in  his  own 
language,  are  condensed  into  a  consecutive  narrative,  by  the  most  competent  living  author 
in  the  same  department.^^ew  York  IndependenL 

The  reading  public  owee  to  Bayard  Taylor  many  a  debt  for  rare  and  vnluabic  instruction 
most  agreeably  conveyed ;  but  we  doubt  if  ho  ever  performed  a  more  nseftil  service  than  In 
compillug  this  massive,  varied  and  most  valuable  volume.  The  entire  circle  of  books  of 
which  he  has  given  the  spiiit  and  Juice,  would  form  a  library ;  and  many  of  them  are  now 
almost  inaccessible.  Mr.  Taylor's  part  has  been  conscientiously  done.  It  is  not  merely  a 
work  of  selection  and  groupings ;  much  of  It  is  his  own  statement  of  the  results  mora 
Toluminoualy  given,  and  written  in  a  clear  and  elegant  style.  We  can  not  but  regard  it  aa 
a  Tery  useftiLas  well  af  entertaining  work,  well  adapted  to  communicate  accurate  and  com- 
prchenalve  views  of  the  world,  and  supplying  for  families  an  almost  luexhaoBtible  fiud  of 
pleasant  reading. — New  York  Ecangeliat. 

Ko  writer  of  the  present  age  can  be  found  so  admirably  qualified  for  such  an  ondertak- 
ing. — LonieeiUe  Jonmal, 

Snch  is  the  full  title-page  of  a  magnificent  octavo  volume  of  1034  pagee,  Just  iasned.  .  . 
.  We  said  **  a  magnificent  octavo.**  It  Is  so  whether  we  consider  its  contente,  or  the 
miperb  style  ia  which  the  publishers  have  gotten  it  np.  It  is  Jnst  the  book  Ibr  the  fiunlly 
library ;  all  clas8c«  will  be  interested  in  its  perusal. — Ladiee'  Sepoeitory. 

The  conception  of  this  work  is  admirable ;  and  its  execution  is  what  might  be  expected 
from  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  intelligent  travelers  of  the  age.  .  .  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  rompactuesff,  condennatlun  and  symmetry ;  and  whoever  will  take  the  time  to  read  it 
through,  will  possess  himself  of  an  amount  of  information,  in  respect  to  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  conditition  of  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe,  which  be  can  scarcely 
expect  to  find  elsewhere.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  maps  and  engrav- 
togs,  which  are  executed  with  great  skill  and  care,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
ratives to  which  they  are  prefixed. — Pnritan  Re*iorder. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  is  the  very  Ulysses  of  modern  tourists,  and  Emperor  Adrian  of  living 
ramblers — and  so  is  qjiallflod  to  edit,  or  compile,  fVom  the  works  of  other  travelers.  .  .  . 
It  is  but  the  merest  justice  to  say,  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  all  that  even  an  uneasily  satis- 
fied reader  could  expect,  to  produce  a  capital  book. — BoaUm  Chroni<Ue. 

Apart  from  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  it  needs  but  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  its  contents  to  show  that  it  forms  a  highly  important  addition  to  the  ftmily  library'. 
Its  psgos  are  crowded  with  interesting  information. — Sew  York  Trilmne. 
From  Prqfeeeor  C.  O.  Felton,  of  Harvard  Univereity. 

A  scholar,  trareler  and  writer,  having  a  reputation  so  deservedly  high  in  this  three-fold 
relation  as  Bnyard  Taylor,  may  be  presumed  to  give  his  name  only  to  works  worthy  of  it. 
The  present  volume  I  have  examined  carefully,  and  have  read  a  considerable  part  of  it;  and 
I  have  found-  it  prepared  and  arranged  with  excellent  Judgment,  and  filled  with  matter  of 
the  highest  Interest  and  value.  Both  the  plan  and  execution  are,  in  my  Judgment,  marked 
by  ability,  extensive  knowledge,  good  taste,  and  good  sense. 

Frnm  Oliver  Wendell  Holmee,  M.  D.,  Author  of  the  "Autoerat  of  the  Breakfaet  Table,**  etc. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  done  the  reading  public  a  great  favor  in  bringing  together  the 
raoet  essential  and  interesting  portions  of  so  many  narratives  within  a  very  moderate  com- 
pass, and  in  such  form  as  to  be  accessible  to  multitudes  whose  libraries  must  take  littia 
room  and  cost  but  moderate  expenditure.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man's  selection  would  be 
accepted  so  unhesitatingly  in  America  as  those  of  our  own  farorlto  travel  story-teller. 

From  Eon.  Robert  C.  Winthropf  of  Boeton,  formerly  Speaker  Hotue  cf  Bepreeenlativee,  U.  8, 

I  have  examined  it  with  great  interest.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  entertaining  and 
Instroctive  matter,  vary  conveniently  and  careftilly  arnDsed ;  and  I  thoU  valos  it  as  a  work 
both  for  present  reading  and  fUiura  rsfcrspos. 


I 

PDBLIOATIOBB  OP  MOOKB^  WIUITA0I  4  lALDWUI. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION,- 

AND  ABT  OF  TEACHING.'  Ix  Two  Pasts.    Bt  Jem  Oodih,  A.  M. 

*    On6TohiaM,12mo.,480p]».    PrtM,  fl  91. 

It  is  proper  to  b«j  that  Mr.  O^en  has,  for  manj  yean,  been  engaged  almoet  exclmlTely 
with  Teachers  and  in  Normal  Schools. 

J¥o«  Ae  B«r.  Fim.  BsmsII,  Stalv  StfaeaSCMMl  £«efiBW,  Mma^fAmmm. 
The  tralj  philosophical  and  thoronghly  pmctfcat  methods  of  early  cnltnrp,  sngg«st«d  to 
the  primary  teacher,  If  faithftally  acted  on,  would  make  our  elementarr  schools  scenes  of  the 
most  attractive  and  delightful,  as  well  as  instractlTs,  oocopation  fin*  chUdhood. 

lyom  Fm.  J*.  PJMp*,  A.  Jr.»  JVinetjiaZ  oj  Cu  Nnt  Jeneg  BtaU  N^rmaX  SehooU, 
Jff  Diesr  Sir :  Allow  me  to  say  that,  tn  my  hnmble  Jadgment,  yoa  hare  struck  the  ri^t 
Teln,  both  In  the  coooeptloa  and  execatioa  of  yoor  ideas  regarding  the  Philosophy  ot  Teach- 
ing. Yoa  afford  a  splendid  oontribntion  to  owe  limited  means  for  the  training  of  Teachecm. 
A  good  scholar  merely  has  fblfilled  only  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  a  good  edncatar. 
What  we  most  need  is  a  clear  elucidation  and  a  scientific  dasslflcation  ol  the  principles  ot 
education,  so  that  they  may  be  mastered  and  spplied  to  the  rearing  and  training  of  rational 
and  immortal  beings.  I  need  not  assure  you  that  this  task  yon  have,  according  to  my  no- 
tions, most  happily  executed.  The  application  of  diagrams  to  the  work  seems  to  roe  to  be  a 
happy  thought,  addressing  the  subject  to  that  most  perfect  of  all  senses,  the  sense  of  sig^ 

From  Oyru$  JTaow/lon,  Ag.,  Prine^l  of  Httgkm  Biffh  Behooi,  Ci$tetimttli. 

It  Is  by  fbr  the  best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

From  A,  J.  Siekof,  l«i»  auperimtendent  of  CimeimmiUi  Fnblie  BdutoU. 

Mxssiu.  VooRK,  WiLSTACH  A  BALDWIN :  I  hare  giTen  attention  to  eveiy  work  annoanced 
in  England  or  this  country,  treating  upon  this  subject;  and  I  may  say,  without  heaitation, 
that  Mr.  Ogden's  treatise  is,  in  its  conception  and  arrangement,  the  mo0l  sctenf(^  among 
them  all.  It  can  not  be  read  by  the  teacher  without  great  practical  adrantsge ;  It  will  pro- 
pare  him  for  the  business  of  the  schoolroom ;  it  will  gire  new  direction  to  his  speenlatfoas ; 
it  will,  I  believe,  greatly  asslat  to  establish  the  buslnees  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Schoolmasters  owe  it  to  themsehree  and  their  profossion,  to  give  this  book  jt,  ciroalatloB 
never  yet  reached  by  any'of  a  similar  character.  Its  use  shonld  not  be  conliaed  to  teadssrs 
alone.  It  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  fSmily,  as  the  most  valuable  oontribn- 
tion yet  made  in  our  language  for  the  advancement  of  education. 

OODEN  ON  EDXTGATIOK, 
Is  a  very  Aill  and  systematic  work  on  the  general  satject  of  edaoation,  fkdl  of  snjmeatUn 
thoughts,  tersely  expressed.    Thev  deserve  and  demand  proper  conidderatlon,  seasoned  if 
that  confidence  in  their  author  which  his  evident  carefelness  and  ezpeilsnoe  beget.— JfiMa 
Jtkmd  8ehoolma»l«r. 

Is  just  the  hand-book  for  teachers  who  Intend  to  be  thorough  and  foremost  tn  thctr  wi- 
fesslon.  Intelligent  parents  would  find  it  an  interesting  and  valuable  aid  in  the  houra  when 
they  »*  ponder  in  their  hearts  "  how  to  bring  up  children .-~3\»roa/o  (C  IT.)  CWonM. 

A  very  elaborate,  philosophical,  and  thorough  work  on  a  great  subject,  toa  much  over- 
looked by  thinking  men.  .  .  Must  be  immensely  valuable  to  every  parent  and  teacher. — 
J^.  r.  OUerver. 

Contains,  In  a  sincle  volume,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material.  The  whole  sulgeet  of 
human  culture  is  laid  before  the  reader,  and  tre.ited  in  simple,  yet  oompr^ensive  languue. 
.  .  .  Parents  and  teachers  should  be  induced  to  study  this  excellent  work. — ifossadhi- 
9oUm  Teacher. 

Has  many  features,  both  novel  and  ingenious,  which  entitle  tt  to  consideration  as  an 
criginal  work. — New  York  Centurf/: 

Enters  very  fully  and  closely  into  the  philosophy  of  teaching. — PkOade^kia  Prem. 

Is  a  sound,  judicious  and  original  work.  It  does  not  deal  In  oommonly-recelved  notions, 
but  really  enters  into  the  profound  themes,  upon  which  it  treats  with  great  strength  of 
thought,  keenness  of  perception,  and  practical  skill. — Zum*»  HenUd,  BoeUm. 

It  is  the  only  work  extant  that  can  pretend  to  a  (tall  and  complete  system  of  instruction. 
Much  hM  previously  been  written  on  the  subject  that  is  valuable,  which  has  failed,  however, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  become  available,  because  of  the  absence  of  sj'stem,  and  a  fiiilure  even 
to  recognise  a  systematic  arrangement  as  a  desideratum.  Mr.  Ogden  approximates  mors 
nearly  a  scientific  tmatment  of  hJs  snidect  than  any  anther  wn  haws  8B0t.-^lMsn  JaifcwjSn 
and  Bchool  Jovmat. 


PUBLIQATIOIHB  OP  KOOXi;  WILBTAOK*  BASSWUl. 

RUFUS  CHOATE'S-  FAVORITE  AUTHOR  ON  RHETORIC. 

A  SUCOBSSFUIj  NBlir  8CHOOI1  BOOK. 

RHETORICrL  PRAXIS: 

The  principles  of  Bhetoric  Exemplified  and  Applied  In  Oopiom  Xxerdsei  fat  Syttematle 
Practice,  chiefly  in  the  DeTelopment  of  Thought. 

B¥  HENRY  If.  DAT,  A.  II., 

▲athor  of  *•  The  Art  of  Xloontion,**  and  of  *«  Slemente  of  tiie  Art  of  BiMtorte.**    One  rol- 

nme,  12mo.,  309  pagea.    Price,  76  oeata. 


Fnm  ths  8iipeHnte»dent  of  (Mr<^€cUU  (0.)  PukUe  SehooU, 
I  haTe  examined  it  carefbUj,  and  with  moch  satieCMstion.    I  belleTe  it  ia  a  moat  excelleBi 
work,  and  needs  only  to  be  known  to  secure  for  It  an  introduetloB  into  all  oar  HighBchoota. 
We  have  adopted  It  as  a  text-book.    Beepecttnlly  yours,  John  Ltvch. 

From  ike  N0W  Tork  Imdependent. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  principles  <tf  Bhetoric  as  applied  to 
the  unfolding  of  thought ;  so  that  Bhetoric,  iustead  of  an  artificial  code  of  rulee,  is  aphilo* 
aophlcal  outgrowth  of  Ideas  and  the  principles  of  language.  The  plan  Is  excellent,  and  tha 
Tarlons  exercises  are  prepared  with  Judgmeut  and  skill.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  analyaa  hia 
ideas ;  to  get  at  the  theme  or  proposition  to  be  stated;  and  then  to  frame  this  in  appro- 
priate words.  Prof.  Day  brings  to  his  task  philosophical  iudcment,  refined  taste  and  prao* 
tlcal  experience.  His  work  should  become  a  test-book  in  all  schools,  in  Ilea  of  the  cih* 
tomazy  exercises  in  composition. 

From  the  New  Englander^  November,  1880. 
Wutoriedl  PraxU. — ^Books  of  Bhetorlcal  Praxis  are  usually  the  dullest  and  most  unprofit- 
able of  all  text-books.  The  ingenious  author  of  this  yolame  has  certainly  proposed  to  him- 
aelf  the  true  ideal  to  be  accomplished  in  teaching  Bhetoric ;  for  he  would  teach  his  pupil  to 
write  by  teaching  him  to  think.  We  believe  this  book  to  be  superior  to  any  other  of  tha 
kind,  and  to  have  the  highest  claim  upon  practical  teachers  for  a  trial,  for  its  thorooghnas^ 
Its  comprehensiveness,  as  well  as  for  the  great  ingenuity  and  skill  with  which  it  has  bean 
prepared.    We  recommend  it  moet  cordially  to  teachers. 

JVom  the  EdMcaiiotuU  Bepoeitory  mtd  Fomilg  Monthly,  AUantaf  Oeorgia. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  treatise  for  dereloping  the  art  of  discourse  upon  a  true  idea. 
Almost  all  systems  of  Bhetoric  which  are  in  common  use  in  the  Bnglish  laagoago,  proceed 
«noB  the  idea  that  etyle  is  every  thing,  and  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  thought  Itaelt 
This  work  Just  reverses  these  plans,  goes  back  to  the  systems  of  the  Greek  Ihlhers  in  Bhet* 
oric,  and  finds  the  true  doctrine  in  the  Uct  so  well  stated  by  Daniel  Webster,  that  "  all  true 
power  in  writing  Is  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  style,**  and  that  the  first  of  all  requisites,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  obeerves,  is  in  "  having  something  to  say."  The  **  DevelopmmU  ^  the  Thonpkt^* 
is  the  baste ;  and  when  the  thought  stands  out  in  all  ita  well-built  proportiona,  the  drapei^ 
ofistyle  is  thrown  around  it.  We  haven't  space  to  give  as  thorough  a  notice  of  this  work 
aa  we  feel  inclined  to  do.  No  better  book  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  students  in 
our  male  colle^res.  It  should  be  closely  studied  by  every  Frsahman  class  in  every  cc41ef», 
and  in  all  the  high  schools  in  this  country.  If  a  teacher  can  notsucceed  iu  teaching  the  art 
of  oompoaltion  with  this  work,  he  need  try  no  other.  More  than  five  hundred  themes  am 
given  in  the  latter  part,  adapted  to  all  grades  and  cisssea.  We  aiacaraly  wish  wa  could  haTe 
had  this  book  yvan  ago. 

IVmI  the  New  Tori  OheonMr,  JfssamBsf,  IMO. 

This  work  Is  truly  aeientifle  and  practical.  It  seises  the  old  Idea  of  foveafSoN,  unfi>lded 
by  both  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  and  develops  it  in  the  light  of  modem  metaphysics,  and  thus 
illuminates  it  and  adapts  It  to  the  present  analysis  of  the  mental  powers.  It  is,  to  all  tntentt 
and  purposes,  the  art  of  thinking,  rather  than  of  writing.  It  makes  thought  the  pedestal  * 
style  the  shaft ;  ideas  the  soul,  and  body,  too,  of  composition ;  style  the  mere  habilimenta— 
the  having  something  to  say— the  motive  power— the  manner  of  saying  it— the  mere  m*- 
chinary,  in  one  case  characterised  by  strength,  in  another  by  graoe,  beautv  and  polish. 

The  ot^ect  of  the  Praxis,  then,  is  to  induct  the  pupil  Into  the  habit  of  thought,  to  taaoh 
him  to  select  aa  object  or  subject  on  which  he  shall  fix  his  mental  powers,  and  than  M 
down,  without  regard  at  first  to  style.  Just  the  ideas  arising  in  his  own  mind»  as  he  oanro^y 
and  continuously  beholds  or  contemplates  the  ol^fect. 

Let  teachers  try  it ;  they  will  not  be  disappointed.    It  Is  an  aid  ia  tlM  ri«ht  dirsctloa. 


wiWiWiATfttiii  OF  moM;  wiMttiini  4  MMimmu 


ORIOLA; 

A  New  and  CcmpUte  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for  Salbaih 

Schools. 

Bt   WILLIAM   B.   BRADBURT.     Author  of  "The  BhawB,"  "The   Jn- 
bUee,"  <'SlngiDg-Bird,"  "  Sabhmth-Sehool  Choir,"  etc 

From  tke  New  York  Obaentr. 
Thbi  b  A  l«rg«  collection  of  Hjmos  and  Tqdm,  admirably  adapted  to  tha  an  of  SaMwfh 
Srhoola  and  all  occaaioiia  for  social  aiaa^Bg  Mion^  the  yowig.    Tha  tvaca  are  jadicioaaly 
■elected,  conpriaiof  a  large  nomber  of  ttaoae  whicb  are  fiiToritea  with  tiM  children,  and 
altofithar  it  i«  tfaa  aoat  complaCa  vork  of  the  kind  that  wa  haTo  •««•  aaen. 

fVWB  Oe  Jfew  Tori  EeamgOUL,  Beplember. 
One  of  the  noat  attnctire  leatnrea  of  tbe  Sabbath  School,  next  after,  and  ■onHfBea  «t«b 
before  that  of  the  library,  is  the  singing.  To  improre  this,  and  to  nake  It  tho  channel  for 
convening  tratb,  in  tbe  beantifal  form  of  hymns,  to  the  TOiing  mind,  ia  a  nobla  aim.  Tkm 
antbor  has  essayed  to  meet  thb  object,  and  has  fbmished  na  with  a  rolvme  containing  not 
for  from  600  hymns  and  tnnea.  We  have  been  marh  pleaaed  with  the  taateftd  and  Jndlcioaa 
manner  in  whldi  tha  laak  has  bean  execated. 

From  tke  New  York  CmfHry,  Beplember.  ^ 
The  oliiject  of  this  book  is  to  raise  and  rary  the  character  of  maslc  and  sioging,  which  ara 
important  elements  in  Sabbath  School  toition.  All  the  melodica  it  contains  haTa  beea  wnU 
aalefteri,  and  are  aasociatcd  with  pure  aad  elevated  ideas.  Simple  directioas  are  glTea  for 
tha  teaming  of  new  tanes.  We  can  aafoly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachera  and 
laamaia  of  ainging  elaasea. 

Frvm  the  FreebgieHm  Hermid,  LamieeOe. 
Orfola.~Wa  have  rseeivcd  from  th^  Pnblishers  a  copy  of  a  little  Hfmm  and  IVae  Boo»>^ 
fmkbatk  Behooh,  by  Wm.  B.  Bradbory,  with  tbe  above  title.  For  several  reaaona  w«  deem  It 
the  beat  that  we  have  seen,  and  cordially  recommend  It.  1st.  It  is  the  beat  and  baa  tha 
greatest  variety  of  tanes.  having  2S0  pages  and  nearly  200  tunes.  2d.  There  are  sereral  acta 
of  vorda  to  each  tane,  thns  keeping  it  fresh  for  a  longer  time.  Sd.  The  selection  of  bath 
wards  and  taaes  is  altogether  the  beet  we  kaow  of.  4ta.  It  containe  many  of  the  good  oM 
ehnreh  taaes  and  hymns  which  shoald  be  taught  to  Sabbath  Schools,  as  well  as  the  peealiar 
Sabbath  School  tanes.  It  contains,  tIk.  :  Ortonrille,  Laban,  Balerma,  Zephyr,  Martyn. 
]%bron,  Daka  Street,  Old  Hundred,  and  the  like.  This  is  a  very  great  recommendation, 
' "  g,  as  it  does,  the  much-coveted,  yet  rare  congrrgational  singing. 


From  the  Chriatian  Time»y  Chicago, 
**  Obiula  "  eontaini  a  fine  selection  <if  Tunes  and  Hymns,  specially  adapted  for  Snndaj 
Sehoola.  Moat  of  the  good  popular  Sanday  School  melodies  of  the  present  day  am  inserted, 
while  a  large  namber  of  new  pieces  have  been  compooed  expresrty  for  this  vrork.  "  Animated, 
Imt  not  boiaterons ;  geatle,  but  not  dull  or  tame  *'  are  directions  that  wifi  apply  to  most 
of  the  compoaitiona  la  this  book. 

From  the  Central  CkrUtiam  SermU. 
It  containa  those  piecee  which  have  been  saag  with  each  interest  and  eibct  at  Sabbath 
Sehool  meetiaa  and  Union  meotlnga  of  various  kinds  for  a  few  years  past.  In  addition  to 
these  choice  old  frienda,  Mr.  Bradbnry  preaeats  to  as  some  of  his  beet  maslo,  composed 
expmeslY  for  this  work.  It  is  andoabtedly  fft«  Sabbath  School  Hyma  and  Tane  Book  of  our 
day,  and  mast  come  at  onoe  Into  general  ose. 

PoMJOOT,  Obxo,  September. 
Ia  my  Jadgmeat  aa  a  masician,  altar  twenty  years*  experience,  I  h«ve  never  eeea  as  geod 
a  book  for  Sabbath  School  children.  Tours,  reapectAiUy,  A.  W.  Wiuiamb. 

Rev.  W.  0.  Tab  Mbtbb,  of  the  Fmnih  Ward  Mtaion,  Kew  Toik,  for  eeveral  years,  and, 
aatU  very  recently,  eonnected  with  the  Five  Poimta*  Jfteion,  writes  to  the  pabUahers: 

*•  Success  to  tbe  *  Oriolal '  The  more  I  see  of  it  the  better  Ilike  It.  I  mUh  att  aif  fovor- 
itea  wen  In  It ;  bat  as  it  Is,  the  book  is  Ae  heet  maw  mU." 

From  T.  /.  Ton«i  PrineiptU  George  Street  FmbUe  Behcol. 

CpraniBATi,  October. 
DeeitSbr:  In  yoar  •<OrioU*'  I  And  a  large  coileetion  of  gems,  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
wnata  of  our  Sanday  Schools.  We  buTe  had  it  in  ase  nearly  two  months,  and  have  been 
daUgbted  in  rehearsing  its  contents.  Children  lore  music  that  is  chcerltal,  liv^y  and  flew- 
lag.  Their  young  aad  fervent  atfMtlons  feed  upon  that  which  is  passionate  and  Jubilant 
Among  the  characteristics  of  your  book,  I  am  happy  to  And  these  very  marked. 
-^  Toen,  ttnly. 


tmuaawn  or  moobb,  whwaoh  *  baldwiv. 
THE  WHEAT  PLANT: 

Jib  Ori^uh  OuUure,  Groteik,  DevelopmeiUt  OompoHHon,  VearietUt,  Ditttuety  Ho.;  togtOur  with  a 
(Aaptar  on  Imdiaim  Cbm,  Um  OuUtare,  tic.  By  JoHX  H.  Klzppast,  Correapomding  BtcrHary 
<^  the  Ohio  Stats  Board  qf  AgricuUure,  Ons  hundred  JUuatrationa,  One  vohtme  12mo.,  pp. 
706.    Price,  $1  60. 

from  the  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

Ko  vork  In  the  IangiMg«  'will  be  found  to  equal  it  in  the  complete,  thorough  discnsslon 

of  the  great  cerenl  in  its  entire  history.    The  book  ought  to  be  considered  indispensable  to 

erery  fanner,  and  will  Te  an  addition  to  the  library  of  every  intelligent  merchant  as  well 

M  devotee  to  science. 

From  (he  Milteaukee  Daily  Wieeonein. 
We  have  read  ft  with  profit  and  interest.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  fkrmei 
in  Wisconsin.  Ohio  is  one  of  the  best  wheat-growing  States  of  tlie  Union  ;  yet  the  aveiHge 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  has  declined  from  twenty-five  bushels  to  thirteen — all  for  the  want  of 
cultivation  by  artificial  stimulants  and  manures.  In  England  the  crop  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  until  it  now  averages  thirty -six  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  has  been  accomplished 
Toj  the  clo0eit  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  soil. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  author  of  this  instructive  treatise  has  employed  the  labor  of  many  years  to  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  important  plant  to  which  it  is  devoted.  A  minute  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  oxhibited  on  every  page,  and  its  fuUuess  of  detail,  cloArnese  of 
iUosti'ation,  and  variety  of  information,  must  at  once  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  8t«a- 
daord  authority. 

From  (he  lovfa  State  Democrat. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  into  a  general  review  of  this  truly  valuable  work, 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  sentences  taken  at  random.    ...    It  is 
highly  important  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  ftrmer  in  the  Union. 

JProm  the  LouisviUe  Journal. 
The  above  is  a  work  of  over  seven  hundred  pages,  comprehending  all  that  is  known  ly  to 
the  physiology,  culture,  varieties,  diseases,  etc.,  of  the  wheat  plant.    The  first  comprehen- 
sive treatise  ever  produced  in  this  country  on  this  subject,  and  perhaps  the  most  thorough 
work  on  the  subject  ever  published.  .  .  ^       .  . 

From  the  Cleveland  Morning  Leader. 
The  importance  to  fiirmers  and  all  agriculturists  of  such  a  book  as  this,  written  with 
great  care  by  such  an  author,  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.    The  Wheat  crop  is  the 
great  crop  of  the  West.  .  '     .        Mr.  Klippart,  fl-om  his  widely-extended  acquaint- 

ance with  eminent  and  practical  agricultnriBts,  has  abundant  means  for  comparing  notes 
and  making  practical  observations,  which  his  abilities  as  an  author  enable  him  to  present, 
in  the  most  beneficial  manner,  to  those  interested.  ....  £vary  larmar 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  work.    Jt  will  amply  repay  its  cost. 

From  the  Davenport  Daily  Oasette. 
This  vrork  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  by  a  man  perhiq>s  better  qualified  for  tho 
task  than  any  other  person  in  the  country.    He  has  produced  a  work  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  agriculturist,  as  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  which,  if 
properly  put  into  practice,  must  result  in  better  and  more  certain  wheat  crops. 

From  (he  American  Farmer,  Baltimore, 
We  have  examined  this  work  with  great  interest,  and  have  marked  many  of  its  pages  for 
Aiture  re&renoe  and  quotations  in  our  magazine. 

From  Frof.  Hoytt  in  Wieconein  Farmor. 
The  most  elaborate,  but  also  the  most  valuable  production  hitherto  published  on  that 
important  sul^eet  in  this  country. 

From  L.  V.  fiterce,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 
To  point  out  any  particular  portion  as  particularly  exoellent,  where  all  is  first-rate,  is  a 
difllcult  task.    No  fiirmer  should  be  without  it. 

From  (he  Country  Oentlenum, 
It  is  the  result  of  careftil  and  untiring  investigation,  which,  although  conducted  with 
special  reference  to  this  crop,  its  varieties,  growth,  etc.,  in  Ohio,  can  not  but  be  of  great 
servios  to  the  fisriiiert  of  other  St»tes. 


muoATiom  OP  uooxb,  -wnakm  *  Biisins. 
PRACTICAL  LANDSCAPE  GARDEIUHG. 

Bf  Q.  H.  Kksx.     CotdaiMHg  Tvemtif-two  Ilhubraiiotu  and  Pktm  for  Uifiitf  otU  OrcmadttWUk 
fuU  directiotu  for  Planting  BkadA  Trtet^BhrwhbtTy  imd  Flomtn,    TkM  MdiUom.     Ommlmmt, 

.  12mo.,  JfiMlte.    Price,  $1  60. 
Mr.  Kern  has  produced  the  right  book  at  the  right  moment. — PutnamU  MagoMhut. 

Hifl  suggestioos  are  in  an  eminent  degree  Talnable,  and  his  opinions  (which  are  ex- 
pressed  iu  clear,  concise,  and  lucid  diction)  easily  interpreted,  by  even  the  most  limiied 
coucopMoD,  fiiirly  assert  his  claim  to  a  station  in  the  foremost  rank  of  rural  improvers. — 
N.  Y.  UorticuUurUL 

» 

It  abounds  in  useful  and  tasteful  suggestions,  and  in  practical  instmctionfl.— ^ortAent 
FortiMT. 

It  is  a  rery  timely  and  valuable  book Better  adapted  to  the  w-ants  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  people  than  any  other  upon  the  subject. — Ohio  CuUiocUor. 

No  one  can  long  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Mr.  Kern  without  being  sensible  that  be  Is  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  worthy  of  all  confidence.— Ixmisri/Ie  Oomrier. 

Has  so  nobly  succeeded  as  to  render  his  volume  an  InTaluable  acquisition  to  aU. — AmAm 
Traveler. 

It  is  plain  in  its  details,  and  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  million  than  any  work  on  the 
subject  of  Landscape  Gardening  yet  published.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is 
the  very  perfection  of  printing  and  binding.— OAfo  Farmer. 

Admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public. — BoeUm.  AUom. 

By  a  carefttl  perusal  of  this  little  volume,  which  will  cost  but  f  1  GO,  the  purchaser  will 
probably  find  that  he  has  learned  what  he.has  been  all  his  life  wishing  to  know,  and  what 
will  be  worth  to  him  more  than  ten  times  its  cost. — Naakville  Whig. 

He  descends  t<f  the  minutest  details  of  instruction,  so  that  his  book  mav  be  taken  swa 
manual  for  the.  practical  operator. — N.  Y.  EvamffeUei. 


GRAPE  AND  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

The  (MUtire  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making.  By  Robert  BuchakaX.  With  an  Appendix,  com- 
talning  Directione  for  the  Oidiivation  of  ths  Strawberry.  Bg  N.  Lohowubts.  SuA  BdUum. 
One  vo/aiM,  12i»o.,  Ifiwlt'a.     Price,  63  osnte. 

It  contains  much  opportune  and  Instructiro  information  relative  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  two  delicious  fruits. — Michigan  Farmer. 

One  of  the  books  which  para  current  through  the  world  on  account  of  the  great  authority 
of  the  author^s  name. — Hoboken  Gazette. 

There  are  no  men  better  qualified  for  the  undertaking. — XoMurtOe  JommaL 

It  deals  more  with  facts,  with  actual  experience  and  observation,  and  less  with  specula- 
tion, supposition  and  belief,  than  any  thing  on  the  topic  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  a  man  may  take  it  and  plant  a  vineyard,  and  ralsG  grapes 
with  success.— £r«r<ic«toiria<. 

We  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  this  little  volume  to  the  attcftition  of  all  who  have  a 
vine  or  strawberry  bod.— form  and  Shop. 

This  book  embodies  the  essential  principles  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  suocessfhl  man- 
agement of  these  fruits. — Boeton  Cultivator. 

We  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  said  <^  this  little  book,  that  it  is  the  best  we  have  ever 
■den  on  the  ealgects  of  which  it  treats.  A  man  with  ordinary  Judgment  catt  not  fail  in 
grape  or  strawberry  culture,  if  he  tries  to  follow  its  advico.— OAio  Farmer. 


HOOPER'S  WESTERN  FRUIT  BOOK. 

A  Compendiout  Collection  of  Facta,  from  the  Notee  and  Experience  of  Bnceei^kl  PmU  OOte- 
riatt.    Arranged  for  Practical  uae  in  Orchard  and  Garden.     One  volume,  12mo.,  frith  lUaatrn' 
tione.    Price,  81  00. 
Three  thousand  copies  of  this  y^rk  have  already  been  disposed  of. 


rvBUOAnom  o:^  koobs,  wiutaob  h  Bitownr. 


RENOUARD'S  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  Sialorff  of  Medieinej  from  Ut  Origin  to  the  Nkteteenth.  CSmtery,  with  an  AppendiXt  containing 
a  teriet  of  PhUotophic  and  Hittorie  Lttten  on  Medicine  of  thepreeenl  Gmtitry,  by  Dr.  Beuou' 
ardy  Parie.  TraneUUed  from  the  Freneh^  by  C.  G,  Comegye^  Prof.  IneL  Med.  m  Miami  Med* 
leal  Oonege.    On^  volume  oetavo.    Bheep.     JfViee,  94  00. 

8TN0FTIC  TABLB  OF  OONTXMTS  : 

I.  AGB  OF  yOTWDATJON.  1.  PKIMITIVI  PKKIOD:  From  the  OrigiTi  of  Society 
to  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  1184,  B.  C.  2.  SACRED  or  MYSTIC  PEHIOD:  Ending  with 
the  Diiipersion  of  the  Pylhagoreanp,  500,  B.  C.  3.  PHILOSOPHIC  PERIOD  :  Eudli.g  at 
the  Foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  320.  B.  C.  4.  ANATOMICAL  PERIOD : 
Ending  at  the  death  of  Galen,  A.  D.  200.  II.  AGE  OF  TRANSITION.  6.  GREEK  PE- 
RIOD :  Ending  at  the  Burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  A.  D.  640.  6.  ARABIC  PE- 
RIOD :  Ending  at  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Enrope,  A.  D.  1400.  III.  AGE  OF  RENO- 
VATION. 7.  ERUDITE  PERIOD :  Comprising  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centurlei. 
8.  REFORM  PERIOD :  Compriaing  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 


From  PrcfeeeoT  JoeiMm,  «/  the  UnivereUy  of  PmmaiyletnAa. 

PuiLADZLPHiAf  Hay  1. 
My  Dear  /?tr— The  Vork  yon  have  translated,  "  Histoire  de  la  Medecine,"  by  Dr.  P.  Y. 
Benonard,  is  a  compendious,  well-arranged  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Every  physician  and  student  of  medicine  should  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
■ctence.  It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  of  advantage  to  know  the  views  and  the  interpreta- 
ttoMi  of  (he  same  pathological  conditions  investigated  at  the  present  day«  in  the  pnot  ages. 
They  wore  handled  then  with  as  much  force  and  skill  aii  now,  bnt  without  the  scientific 
light  that  assists  so  powerhilly  modern  research. 

Very  truly  yours,  SAMUEL  JACKSON. 


The  beat  history  of  medicine  extant,  and  ono  that  will  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 

physician  who  aims  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  past  history  of  his  profession 

.    There  are  many  items  in  it  we  should  like  to  oVcr  for  the  instruction  and  amiia^ent  of 
onr  readers.— ^sserioair  Journal  qf  Pharmacy. 

From  the  pages  of  Dr.  Renouard,  a  very  accurate  acquaintance  may  bo  obtained  with  the 
history  of  medicine — ^its  relation  to  civilization,  its  progress  compared  with  other  sciences 
and  arts,  its  more  distinguished  cultivators,  with  the  several  theories  and  systems  proposed 
bv  them  ;  and  its  relationship  to  the  reigning  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  several  periods. 
His  historical  narrative  is  clear  and  cnnciuc— tracing  the  prop-era  of  medicine  through  its 
three  ages  or  epoch»~that  of  foundation  or  origin,  that  of  transition,  and  that  of  renova- 
tion.— American  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

It  tea  work  of  profound  and  curious  reeeareh^  and  will  fiU  a  place  in  our  Enifiieh  literature 
which  hae  hereto/ore  been  vacant.  It  preecnte  a  compact  view  of  the  progreee  of  medicine  in  d(A 
ferent  ogee;  a  lucid  expoeition  of  the  theoriee  of  rival  tecte;  a  clear  delineation  of  the  chaugee 
of  different  eyetem*  ;  together  with  the  bearinge  cf  the  whole  on  the  progreee  of  civUitation.  Tho 
work  also  abounds  in  amusing  and  instructive  incidents  relating  to  the  medical  prufession. 
Tho  biographical  pictures  of  the  great  cultivators  of  the  science,  such  as  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Avlcenna,  fialler,  Harvey,  Jenuer,  and  others,  are  skillfully  drawn.  Dr.  Comegye  deeertee 
the  Ihanln  of  tu>t  only  the  membert  of  the  medical  prof eetion^  but  alto  of  every  American  echolar, 
for  the  fidelity  aand  eucceet  with  which  hie  taek  hoe  been  performed.-^Harper'n  Maffaeine. 


From  th0  Britieh  and  Foreigu  MedieO'Chirurffical  Review. 

Mietory  of  Medicine. — It  is  expressly  ft-om  the  conviction  of  the  deficiency  of' the  English 
tangnsf^u  in  works  on  the  History  of  Medicine,  that  we  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Comegys  for 
the  excellent  translation  of  the  comparatively  recent  work  of  Renouard,  the  title  of  which 

isplactd'at  the  head  of  this  article We  hope  before  long  to  find  that  In 

exery  important  school  of  medicine  in  this  country,  opportunities  will  be  offered  to  stu- 
dents whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  attain  some  knowledge  at  least  of  the  history  of 
that  profefsloD  to  the  practice  of  which  their  live*  are  to  be  devoted. 


prawunoiB  OF  m (xo^  wmrrAOH  *  bautwih. 

THE    AMERICAN     DISPENSATORY, 

Prqfmor  of  ObtLetriet,  ond  J)iM(ue$  cf  Wom^  and  Children^  in  (he  "Eeleclie  MUdital  UaH- 
iute,  OincimuUi.*'* 

ONE   VOLUME    ROYAL   OCTAVO,   1509    PAGES. 

THS  SIXTH  SDITIOK,  BEYISED  AND  ENLABGED, 
JTJST   I»TJBX.ISJEa:Er>. 


Past  I  contains  an  account  of  a  large  number  of  medicinal  plants  Indigenoos  to  this  conn- 
try,  many  of  which  were  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  profession  in  this  work,  giring 
their  botanical  descriptions,  general  chemical  histories,  therapeatical  properties  and  uses, 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  information  relative  thereto,  of  practical  Talno  to  tbs 
chemist,  pharmaceutist  and  physician. 

Past  II  contains  practical  pharmacy,  and  a  description  of  the  rarious  phsrmaoeatical 
compounds  in  use  among  Medical  Reformers,  especially  of  that  class  to  which  the  author 
helougs,  known  as  Eclectics.  The  various  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  processes  de- 
scribed ars  mainly  those  of  recent  date,  and  such  as  have  been  found  by  ample  experience 
to  be  the  best ;  these  are  fully  and  clearly  explained,  so  that  every  apothecary  may  be  en- 
abled  to  prepare,  without  difDculty,  all  or  any  of  the  more  modern  preparations  of  Be- 
formers,  whenever  ordered. 

Past  III  is  devoted  to  the  various  mineral  medicines,  their  chemical  histories,  therapeuti- 
cal virtues  and  uses,  together  with  a  vocabulary  explaining  the  Latin  words  and  abbre- 
viations Areqnently  met  with  in  medical  prescriptions;  tables  of  doses;  weights  and 
measures;  chemical  composition  of  mineral  waters;  specific  gravities;  hydrometricsl 
equivalents;  solubility  of  salts,  acids,  bases,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  of  much  utility 
and  indispensable  to  the  chemist  and  pharmaceutist.  The  work  contains  a  fill  and  com- 
plete index,  BO  arraneed  that  any  medicine,  compound,  or  table,  etc.,  xatj  be  promptly 
found  without  any  delay  or  difliculty. 

Although  many  valuable  Dispensatories  have  been  presented  to  the  Physicians  and  Phar- 
maceutists of  this  country  aud  Europe,  they  have  all,  excepting  the  former  editions  of  this 
Work,  been  confined  to  an  account  of  those  remedies  only  which  have  been  recognised  and 
employed  by  that  class  of  PhysiciaiiB  termed  "  Old  School,"  or  **  Allopathic,"  and  have, 
therefore,  only  partially  answered  the  purposes  of  the  large  number  of  progressive  medical 
men  found  In  these  countries.  In  the  present  Dispensatory,  as  already  remarked,  not  only 
are  all  the  known  medicinal  plants  described,  as  well  as  their  numerous  pharmaceutical 
compounds,  but  likewise  all  those  poisonous  mineral  agents  so  strongly  otyected  to  by  the 
New 'School  Physicians — ^thus  l^rming  a  volume  Pall  aud  complete  in  itself.  There  u  no 
vother  work  in  Europe  or  America  containing  such  completeness  of  information  regarding 
the  history  of  therapeutical  virtues,  and  uses  uf  indigenous  and  exotic  medicinal  plants,  nor 
which  so  Ailly  explains  the  various  processes  by  which  their  properties  are  extracted,  or 
their  compounds  prepared ;  and,  indeed,  much  of  the  matter  presented  can  be  found  in  no 
other  volume  extant.  To  render  the  work  practically  useful  to  the  Physician  and  Pharma- 
ceutist, and  to  bring  jt  up  to  the  discoveries  and  improvements  in  medical  science  of  the 
present  day,  neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared.  In  bringing  the  vrork  up  to  its 
present  standard  of  excellence,  the  author  has  bad  the  efficient  aid  of  a  pntleman  well 
known  throughout  the  country  as  a  thoroughly  accomplished  Chemist  and  Pharmaoantist ; 
one  who  is  daily  engaged  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  his  profession. 

VOnOXS  07  FOSKEB  EDITIOITS. 

Goon  Old-School  AtrrnosiTT.— The  American  Journal  of  Pkarmaeg  speaks  of  the  work  aa 
fbllovrs :  '*  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  give  it  a  careful  examination,  itlthough  pressed  tat 
time.        .  The  numerous  plants  which  are  brought  forward  as  Eclectic  Beme- 

dies,  embrace  manv  of  undoubted  value.        .  The  work  embodies  a  large  num- 

ber of  flusU  of  a  Therapeutical  character,  which  deserve  to  be  studied.  Hony  of  these  are 
capable  of  being  adopted  by  physicians,  especially  by  country  physicians,  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  mors  eaaUy  getting  the  plants.  The  attentioa  which  is  now 


PUBUOATIOn  OF  KOOftB,  WIUBTAOH  *  BALDWIV. 

being  giTon  by  the  Eclectics*  in  classifying  and  arranging  facta  and  obaerrations  relatire  to 
American  plants,  will  certainly  be  attended  with  excellent  results. 

"  It  would  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  extract  a  number  of  articles  from  the  EcUcHe  Di*- 
pftutUoryf  but  the  length  of  this  article  admonishes  us  to  stop ;  yet  we  can  not  close  without 
adjudging  to  Dr.  King  the  merit  of  giving  perspicuity  and  order  to  the  yast  mats  of  mate- 
rial  collected  under  the  name  of  BotanictU  Medicine,  and  for  his  determination  to  oppose 
the  wholesale  quackery  of  Eclectic  Chemical  Institutes.  The  Eclectics  have  opened  a  wido 
field  for  the  rational  therapeutist,  and  the  organic  chemist ;  and  we  hope  that  physicians 
and  apothecaries  will  not  be  repelled  from  reaping  the  harvest  which  will  accrue  to  obwer- 
Tatiou  and  experiment.** 

The  examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  has  convinced  us  that  a  great  deal  of  labor 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  production,  and  that  it  contains  an  account  of  a  laner  n amber 
of  the  medical  plants  indigenous  to  our  country,  than  any  other  work  with  wnlch  we  are 
acquainted. — Michigan  Journal  of  Jtf  edicine. 

Lengthy  reports,  commendatory  of  the  work,  have  been  made,  and  numerous  Medical  Col- 
leges have  adopted  it  as  a  text-book.  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  eagerly  purchased  by 
parties  residing  In  nearly  or  quite  every  State  of  the  Union,  In  Canada  and  the  provinces, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  At  no  former 
time  has  the  demand  been  so  urgent,  or  the  orders  on  hand  half  so  large  as  at  present. 

BLIKirG'S  AMERICAIV  ECI^ECTIC  OBSTETRICS. 

By  JoHK  King,  M.  D.    1  toI.  royal  Syo.,  8h«op,  800  pages.  Price  $4.00. 

We  have  carefully  examined  Dr.  King's  work,  and  can  honestly  recommend  It  as  a  safe 
and  judicious  guide  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  practitioner  of  midwifery.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  difTerent  subjects  it  differs  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  standard  works  on  Ob- 
stetrics in  the  English  language,  except  that  the  employment  of  a  number  of  articles  of  the 
materia  medica,  not  much  in  vogue  among  regular  practitioners,  is  much  Insisted  on  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  women  in  the  puerperal  state.— i^otfon  Medical  and  Butrgioal  Journal 
(Old  School). 

We  consider  it  as  the  best  practical  work  on  Obstetrics  oxtaxkU—MiddU  State$  Mediedl 
B^formtr. 

Probably  no  man  has  done  more  than  Prof.  Kino  to  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the 
particular  class  of  the  medical  profession  to  which  ho  belongs.  In  this  age  of  light  and 
intelligence,  no  class  of  medical  men  can  sustain  themselves,  and  commend  their  particular 
systems  to  on  intelligent  public,  without  giving  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  literature 
as  well  as  science.  Prof.  King,  if  he  stands  not  at  the  head,  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by 
any  of  his  colleagues.  His  work  on  Obstetrics  bears  evident  marks  of  the  same  master- 
mind, shown  so  connpicnously  in  his  Dispensatory.  It  is  elaborate,  thorough  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  fully  equal  to  the  works  of  any  other  clasa 
of  physicians  on  thai  subject.^- TKorc««<er  Journal  of  Medicine. 


KIBfG'S  (JOHS,  BI.   H.}    CHART    OF   URIKART    DE- 
POSITS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES. 

Tahle  of  Vrinarff  DepoeiU,  vUh  their  Microncopical  and  CItemical  Te$U  for  Clinical  ExanU' 
natUm$.  By  John  King,  M.  D.,  Ciuciuuati.  This  is  a  very  valuable  chart,  giving,  at  a 
glance,  the  essential  facts  in  regard  to  the  various  forma  of  urinary  deposits,  their  chemical 
constituents,  and  their  remedies.  There  arc  thirteen  well-exocutcd  drswings,  and  several 
tables.  This  chart  can  be  framed  and  huug  up  in  the  physician's  oiQce,  and  thus  easily 
referred  to.  Wo  heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. — Hew  Jentg  Medical 
Reporter, 

The  result  of  much  labor  and  close  observation.  It  will  he  useful  for  reference,  and  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  the  Medical  student.  Dr.  King,  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  author,  and  de- 
serves much  credit  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  Medical  Science.— Joms  Medical 
Journal,  ^ 

Tahle  of  Vrinarff  Deposits,  etc.  This  is  a  valuable  aid  to  any  one  who  makes  exam- 
inations of  urinary  deposits,  containing  thirteen  figures  of  these  deposits,  as  they  appear 
under  the  microscope. — New  Hantyehire  Journal  of  Medicine. 

A  very  useAil  and  valuable  chart.  We  congratulate  Dr.  King  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  condensed  this  difBcult  but  important  subject,  so  as  to  present  a  bird*s-eye  and  clear 
view  of  the  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  chart. — Philudelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Care ftilly  arrangw!,  and  will  prore  nsefal  m  a  refiireuce  to  the  practitioner,  to  peftMh  hii 
Deinorr,  nad  materially  aid  the  8ti 
Jouriial  of  Phtrnnaeg^  PkiladelpMa. 


meinorr,  nod  materially  aid  the  student  in  getting  a  clear  idea  of  the  aubject. — AmericoM 
iriial  of     ' 
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AllfBRICAlf  ECI^ECTIC  PR4CTICS  OF  MEDICIIVEL 

By  I.  6.  JONES,  H.  D.  Late  Profaaaor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  EcU^c- 
tic  Bfedieal  Inttltuto,  Cincinnati.  New  edition ;  extended  and  revised,  at  roqno«t  of  the 
author,  by  Wm.  Shbrwood,  M.  D.,  Profeiaur  of  Medical  Practice  and  Pathology,  in  the 
Sclectic  College  of  MadieliM,  ClDcinnatL  Oomploto  la  two  TOliuiiea,  oetaro,  1,000  pages. 
PrioetS. 

EXTBACT8  JTBOM  NOnOU. 

The  vlewf  maintained  bj  the  antborB  are  atated  with  clearaeai  and  precfaton ;  the  style  is 

flowing  and  lively,  and  the  whole  book  is  remarkably  free  from  the  Terbiage  which  is  aiu$h 
a  general  fiMtore  of  medical  treatiaea.— iT.  Y.  Tributm. 

It  waa  the  eameet  advice  of  Dr.  Bush  to  hia  students,  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  indig- 
enous medicines  of  this  country  ;  and  one  great  merit  of  this  work  is  that  it  contatna  de- 
acriptiona  of  many  recent  remedial  agents  that  are  not  embodied  in  any  other  work  on 
practice.  It  is  ably  and  lucidly  written,  and  will  highly  interest  and  instruct  all  who  rattd 
it. — Galma  JourmeU. 

Coming  from  the  A>uroe  it  does,  and  with  the  able  revisions  and  important  addJtiona 
Which  it  has  received,  this  edition  of  the  work  can  not  fail  to  be  resardod  as  a  complete 
and  reliable  text-book  of  practical  medicine,  suited  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  such 
students  and  practitioners  as  would  desire  to  gain  the  most  usefril  and  Important  informa- 
tion which  the  profession  possesses  at  the  present  day,  together  with  a  correct  knowledi^ 
of  the  remedies  and  treatment,  in  the  most  desirable  form,  pecnli;ir  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Eclectic  System  of  Medicine.  It  is  not  a  book  of  recipes,  adapted  to  routine  practice, 
but  it  is  filled  with  practical  directions  and  suggestions,  intended  for  the  intelligent  prac- 
tirloner,  accompanied  by  rational  explanations  of  and  reasons  for  every  procedure  rccom* 
mended  In  the  treatment  of  diseases  ;  and  every  important  paragraph  in  the  work  is  ren- 
dered at  once  accessible  by  means  of  a  complete  table  of  contenta,  and  a  very  coplona 
index.  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  liberal  and  eclectic  in  the  true  sense  of  thoae  terms,  ao 
that  no  medical  man,  of  any  school,  can  take  offense  at  its  contenta ;  while  all,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  derive  much  practical  advantage  from  a  careftil  perusal  of  its  pagea.-— Feslsns 
OkriUUm  AdvocaU. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy  of  the  above  work,  and  after  giving  it  ancb 
a  cursory  examination  as  the  pressure  of  other  engagements  would  permit,  are  prepared  to 
say  that  for  Eclectics  it  is,  perhaps,  the  beet  work  published.    The  langimge  is  clear,  and 

Senerally  forcible,  and  being  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  his  class,  it  haa  the  merit  of  fr<>e- 
om  and  liveliness  of  style,  so  necessary  in  such  works  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  In  regard  to  the  practical  part,  it  is  dne  to  the  varied  research  of  thi« 

anthers  to  say,  that  it  contains  many  excellent  suggestions,  as  well  as  prwcrlptions. — 
BomAem  Medical  a»/orm«r. 

Four  years  ago,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  former  colleagnea  and  friends,  the  late  Prof. 
I.  G.  Jones  had  published  the  work  of  which  we  are  now  presented  with  a  reritfd  and  ex- 
tended edition  ;  and  since  then  his  practice  has  been  received  by  the  liberal  portion  of  the 
profeesion,  throughout  the  country,  as  the  practie^^  and  far  euperior  to  all  others. 

But  as  a  new  edition  was  called  for,  it  has  been  very  carefully  revised  at  the  request  of 
the  author,  now  deceased,  by  bis  former  associate,  and  is  presented  to  the  profession  with 
many  additions,  corrections  of  errors  and  oversights. 

The  various  additions,  and  Note»  on  Treatment^  as  well  aa  the  new  articlea  by  the  present 
editor,  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  preserve  the  former  scope  and  design  of  the  work  ;  and 
while  it  is  rendered  more  perfect  and  complete,  the  original  arrangement  of  the  anther  Is 
net  laterfcrwi  with.    The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  la  admirable  ^College  JomrnnL 
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